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ARTIST'S    PREFACE 

THIS  edition  is  the  outcome  of  an  obsession,  a  certainty 
that  when  at  last  the  war  should  come  to  an  end 
I  must  make  a  picture-book  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico.     With  conquest  in  the  air,  soldiering  an 
all  too  familiar  trade,  religions  in  the  melting-pot,  and  on  the 
horizon  a  romantic  brightness,  this  book  seemed  to  me  like 
the  ship  in  which  I  would  sail  away  to  undiscovered  islands. 

From  the  outset,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  charm  of 
such  an  adventure  might  be  complicated  by  the  necessity  for 
an  unusual  amount  of  archsological  impedimenta,  my  objec- 
tive being  ancient  Mexico,  not  modern  Mexico,  where  almost 
every  trace  of  the  old  splendour  was  long  ago  obliterated  by 
Christian  zeal.  The  Gods  have  fled  that  country,  and  now 
one  finds  some  of  them  sitting  in  ghostly  quiet  in  the  British 
Museum. 

There,  when  I  went  to  apply  for  further  information,  the 
authorities  were  so  astonishingly  kind  that  at  first  I  thought 
I  must  have  been  mistaken  for  some  important  personage. 
But  no.  Such  courtesy  is  "  the  tradition "  apparently. 
Mr.  Joyce,  the  high-priest,  gave  me  a  table  to  work  at,  while 
from  cupboards  and  cases  the  treasures  of  ancient  Mexico 
{their  very  curves  a  shock  of  lovely  surprise)  one  by  one 
were  brought  out  to  be  studied  at  leisure,  as  well  as  books 
such  as   the  Codex   Zouche,  the    Codex  Borgia,  the  Codex 
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Laud,  the  Codex  Fejcrvary-Mayer — superb  pictorial  achieve- 
ments that  every  art  student  ought  to  investigate.  There  are 
no  barriers,  no  unreasonable  restrictions,  and  Mr.  Joyce  never 
seems  to  get  tired  of  answering  questions.  Yet  for  all  he  has 
taught  me,  for  all  those  generous  hours,  and  especially  for 
consenting  to  write  so  classic  an  Introduction,  1  have  only 
gratitude  to  offer  in  return.  Here,  also,  1  would  thank 
Lord  Cowdray,  Miss  L.  E.  Elliott,  Mr.  Alfred  Maudslay, 
Mr.  Russell  Cairns,  Mr.  T.  A.  Sprague,  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft, 
and  Mr.  Julian  Huxley  for  the  help  they  have  each  given  in 
various  ways.  As  to  the  illustrations  themselves,  it  may  be 
noted  that  throughout  Book  I.,  that  is  to  say  before  the 
discovery  of  Mexico,  and  while  Mexican  art  was  as  yet 
untainted  by  European  influence,  I  have  annotated  the  pages 
with  line  drawings  from  native  pictures.  In  Book  II.  the 
Europeans  arrive.  I  imagine  myself  as  having  arrived  with 
them — as  a  spy  to  begin  with  and  eventually  a  deserter. 

In  the  following  list  of  illustrations  there  are  a  number  of 
references  to  the  Codices,  to  early  Spanish  Chroniclers,  and 
other  sources.  These  I  have  included,  in  order  that  purely 
archaeological  details  may  easily  be  verified,  and  their  value 
not  confused  with  the  xsthetic  intention — which  is,  of  course, 
the  main  issue. 

KEITH  HENDERSON. 
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the  mask  of  the  god  Xipe  in  the  British  Museum  (with  the  flayed,  outei  mouth 
omitted).    See  note  to  p.  76,  Vol.  II. 
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39.  QuETZALcoATL.    Codex  Fejfrriry-Mayer,  p.  30.    The  rare  quetzal  (Piar 
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canu»A,p.  118  (King$borough). 

44.  Temples.  Codices  Bologna,  p.  11  (Kingsborough) ;  Vaticanus  B,  p.  16;  Vaticanns 
A,  p.  118.  In  their  drawings  of  temples,  iSe  Mexican  artists  vtiy  greatly 
minimised  the  substructure,  the  terraces  and  the  great  stone  stairways  leading 
up  to  the  top  platform  at  the  east  end  of  which  stood  the  shrine  of  the  god, 
because  to  their  minds,  so  dominated  by  the  idea  of  a  mysterious  and  supernatural 

Eresence  within  the  sanctuary,  it  was  instinctively  obvious  that  the  sanctuary  should 
e  made  to  dominate  the  drawing.     See  note  to  p.  46. 

45.  Maize  plants  {Zea  mayi).  Codices  Bodley,  p.  37  (Kingsborough) ;  and  Vaticanus 
A,  p.  61. 

46.  Tezcatlipoca.  Codex  Borgia,  p.  21.  Eyes,  noses  and  usually  also  teeth  were 
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sidered, in  order  to  give  extra  prominence  to  the  more  important  parts.  Promin- 
ence had  to  be  given,  too,  to  the  insignia  of  gods  and  of  illustrious  persons,  for 
(without  the  niceties  of  portraiture)  it  was  mainly  by  their  insignia  that  individuals 
could  be  recognised. 

47.  Flowskihc  sputs,  probably  of  one  of  the  minutta.     Lienzo  di  Tlaxcala,  p.  67. 

47.  A  HUMAN  SACRIFICE.     Codcx  Borgia,  p.  73. 

48.  Tlamc,     Codex  Borgia,  p.  11.    See  also  note  to  p.  213. 

57.  WooDFECREU.  Codex  Zouche,  pp.  14,  33.  The  charm  of  such  little  drawings 
as  these  and  of  ancient  Mexican  Art  in  general  is  more  commonly  appreciated  now, 
though  less  than  a  century  ago  even  Preicott  was  but  lukewarm.  Earlier  still, 
fifty  years  01  so  after  the  Conquest,  Acosta  (translated  by  Purchas :  Hakluyt  series, 
p.  312)  dismissed  all  Mexican  artists'  work  as  "foul  and  deformed,"  while  Diaz 
denounced  Huitzilopotchli's  statue  in  its  shrine  on  the  great  Uteailt  as  merely 
"  monstrous  "  (see  Maudslay's  fine  transbtion,  also  in  the  Hakluyt  series.  Vol.  II. 
p.  76). 

60.    Aloe.     Codex  Laud,  p.  9  (Kingsborough). 

6\.  A  rattlesnake  and  a  Xiuhcoatl,  »  mythical  beast  typifying  fire  and  lightning. 
Codex  Zouche,  p.  79. 

6t.     Flowering  plants.    Codices  Vaticanus  A,  p.  29  (Kingsborough) ;  and  Zouche, 

p.  20. 
66.    The  Mexican  Tonalauatl  or  calendar.    Codex  Telleriano-Remensis. 
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Bi.  Kjk»Bn  {SyUnUgiu  sp.).  Codez  Borgia,  p.  18.  Oviedo  (Purchas,  p.  219)  con- 
sidered the  Mexican  rabbits  as  "  Ukei  Haret  than  Conies,  yet  less  than  Conies." 

82.  HuMuiNG-BiEDs,  Codicea  Land,  p.  14  (Kingsborough) ;  Borgia,  p.  36;  and 
Bologna,  p.  10.    See  note  to  p.  232. 

84.     Flowering  plant.     Codei  Magliabecchiano,  p.  34. 

86.  ToRZETS  (Meltagris  amtrieana)  adorned  with  the  breast-brush  of  Oceltata.  See 
P-  3^3i  sitd  the  Codices  Vaticanus  B,  p.  29 ;  and  Borgia,  p.  50. 
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98.  I.  Rattleshake  (CfO/d/iu  t^rri^fw).  Codex  Vaticanus  B,  p.  27.  In  addition  to 
its  f«ked  tongue  twoothersofapurdy  conventional  nature  issue  from  the  creature's 
mouth  to  show  that  it  is  hissing.  Its  head  and  ratde  have  been  embellished  with 
plumes,  and  in  its  nose  are  two  nose-jewels. 

98-    2,  14,  IS,  16,  17.     Jacuars  {Felis  anca).    Codices  Vaticanus  B,  p.  25  ;  Zouche, 

99.  pp.  24,  50 ;  Borgia,  p.  44  ;  Laud,  p.  22  (Kingsborough).  "  Terrible  beasts," 
Oviedo  writes  (Purchas,  pp.  206,  207),  "  in  shape  like  unto  a  Tigre,  Their  bodies 
and  their  legs  are  full  of  bbck  spots  one  neete  unto  another  and  divided  with  a 
circumference  or  fringe  of  reddish  colour,  showing,  as  it  werc^  a  faire  work  and 
correspondent  picture." 

98.  3,  4.    Tortoises.    Codices  Zouche,  p.  43,  and  Bologna,  p.  16. 

98-    S,  6,  18.     Crocodilei.    Codices  Laud,  p.  14 ;   Zouche,  p.  75  ;  and  Fejfrriry- 

99.  Mayer,  p.  4.  The  Land  crocodile  is  furnished  with  two  nose-jewels  and  a  head- 
dress of  feathers. 
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99-    7,  8,  9,  10.     Spider  monkeys  {AuUs  aUf).    Codices  Vadcanus  B,  p.  31 ;  Zouch, 
100.    pp.  I,  7,  ind  Selden,  p.  18.    All  of  them  wear  ear-rings  and  one,  the  least  dignified, 
a  necklace.     See  p.  361. 

11.  Racoon  {PTocyvnloMr).     Seep.  363  and  the  Codex Zouche, p.  55. 
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p.  7. 
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ij.     Roseate  spoonbill  {jijaja  ajaja).     Codex  Laud,  p.  12. 

26.  Raven  (?).    See  Vol.  11.  p.  4.     Codex  Mendoza,  p.  35  (Kingsborough). 

27,  29.    Eacles.     See  p.  319,  and  the  Codices  Borgia,  p.  20,  and  Zouche,  p.  69. 
iS.    Vui,TDRE.    Codex  Borgia,  p.  68. 
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kindes  of  Fleas." 

178.  Posthumous  portrait  op  Montezuma  in  his  youth  as  an  army  officer.  i& 
face  is  painted,  the  upper  half  yellow,  the  lower  half  red.  Codex  Vaticanus  A, 
p.  iz8  (Kingsborough). 

180.  The  heron  standard  of  Tlazcala.     Lienzo  di  Tlaxcala,  p.  Z2. 

181.  QuETZALCOATL.     Codex  Fejirviry-Mayer,  p.  30. 

182.  One  of  the  portents,  a  strange  light  towards  the  East,  seen  before  the 
ARRIVAL  OF  THE  Spaniards.    Code:^  Vaticanus,  A,  p.  133. 

i8z.  Shori^eared  owls  {^Asia  fiammtus).  The  favourite  birds  of  Mictbntecutli, 
god  of  death  :  unister  birds.  See  p.  213,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  12,  and  the  Codices 
Vaticanus  B,  p.  91 ;  Bologna,  p.  iz  ;  and  Borgu,  p.  18. 

183.  A  SACRIFICED  quetzal  (Pbaromaerus  mteiimo).  Sec  pp.  100,  363,  and  notes  to 
pp.  39,  326,  and  the  Codex  Vienna,  p.  41. 

1S5.  Montezuma  (or,  to  give  him  his  full  name,  Montecuzoma  Xocoyotzin)  ofterinc 
INCENSE  TO  QuEiZALCOATL.  The  EmpCTor  wean  the  xiuitxonlli,  the  royal  crown 
of  turquoise,  while  his  attitude  is  one  of  the  stereotyped  censing  attitudes  to  be 
found  in  almost  any  of  the  Codices.  His  vision  of  the  god — in  the  rather  uncanny 
mask  of  Eecatl — was  suggested  by  Acosta  (Purchas,  p.  284)  who  says  that  the  gods 
themselves  whom  he  worshipped  "  told  Montezuma  these  heavy  tidings  of  the 
mine  of  his  Kingdome  and  tormented  him  by  visions  wherewith  he  remained  so 
melancholy  and  troubled  as  he  was  void  of  judgement"  Of  Quetzalcoad  the 
same  chronicler  says  (p.  315),  "  This  Idoll  had  the  form  of  a  man  and  many  toyes 
of  gold  upon  the  legges ;  with  a  thousand  other  foolish  inventions  whereof  all 
had  their  significations."  See  p.  Z89  and  the  Codex  Borgia,  p.  51,  and  Mexican 
Archxology,  Joyce,  Ch.  II. 

190.  A  HOMILY  BY  FATHER  Olmedo.  The  improvised  pulpit  is  a  fetaea,  a  chest  for 
holding  grain.  In  his  congregation  are  both  priests  and  warriors  with  striped  faces 
and  carved  animal-helmets. 

198.    Pronghorn  antelope  (/fntiUcapra  amerkana)  in  flight. 

198.  Turkeys  (MeUagni  oaUata,  with  the  breast  brush  of  gallopavo). 

199.  Aloe  {Agave  atrovietus). 

199.    Aztec  paroquet  {Conurui  azue)  in  flight. 
199.     Orchid  {Sobralia  maeraeantba), 
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The  Totohacs  cake  with  wreaths  a»d  buncuei  op  floweks.     See  the  Codex 

Magliabecchiano,  p.  39,  and  Ramirez  (uamUted  b^  Charnay),  p.  loi. 

Arrival  of  the  Aztec  tribute  collector!. 

The  Cacique  of  Cempoalla  cate  CoRxit  eight  woueh  richlt  dresied,  wearing 

COLLARS  AND  ORNAMEKTS  OF  GOLD. 

DErrRUcnoK  of  the  idols.  The  idols  are  Mictlantecudi,  god  of  dealh,  and 
Tlaloc,  god  of  rain  (see  p.  48)  ;  the  latter  with  tnint-like  hose  ornament  and  right 
hand  uplifted  in  the  peculiar  gesture  of  command  to  frequently  represented  in  the 
Codices.  Bernal  Diaz  (Maudilay,  Vol.  I.  p.  188)  says  these  idols  were  "  as  big  a» 
calves  "  :  the  Anonymous  Conqueror  says,  "  the  size  of  a  man  01  even  larger  " 
(Anonymoot  Conqueror,  Cortes  Sodety,  p.  47). 

Native  Tamanes  to  drag  the  guns  and  traniport  the  baggage.  See  the 
Codex  Mendoza,  p.  63  (Kingsborough). 

HuuMiNC-BiRD.     See  p.  81,  and  also  Oviedo  (Purchas,  p.  168)  who  says,  "  This 

bird,  betide  her  littlenesse,  is  of  such  velositie  and  swiftnesse  in  flying,  that  who  so 

at  ice  her  flap  or  beate  her  ningt  after  any  other 

231.     Sum  bittern  (Eurypyga  major). 

S34.    Okchid  {Coryanthes  sfteivta). 

2$o.    The  Tlaxcalan  advanced  guabd. 

352.  The  uaih  bodt  with  their  plumes  and  banneks,  axove  which  floated  the 
white  heron  of  Tlaxcala.  See  the  Lienzo  di  Tlaxcala.  In  the  foregionnd  are 
the  war-priests  with  their  bodies  dyed  black.  They  are  using  the  atlatl  or  spear- 
ihrowei.     See  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen.     Selei,  p.  368  et  teq. 

264.    Mabina  had  dome  much  to  porxift  the  drooping  spiRm  of  the  soldiers. 

271.  Marina  communicated  her  suspicions  to  CortIs.  A  couple  of  greyhounds 
brought  over  by  Cort£s — presumably  for  running  down  game  for  the  mess — are 
remarked  on  by  Diaz  (Maudtlay,  VoL  I.  p.  140). 

274.  CouBiEB  Arm.  courier  brought  the  Emperor  inteluobhce  op  the  Spaniards' 
tuccESHS.  They — the  common  couriers— could  not,  of  course,  raise  their  eyes 
in  the  Presence.  Behind  the  Emperor  is  a  group  of  distracted  priests.  See  the 
Codex  Telleiiano-Remensis,  p.  18. 

289.    Qubtzalcoatl  in  the  mase  of  Eecatl.    Codex  Borgia,  p.  19. 

294.    Examination  of  the  Cacique's  wife. 

298.  Examination  of  the  two  PRiEm.  The  priests  wore  cassocks  and  long  gowns 
reaching  to  their  feet  (Diaz,  Maudsliy,  VoL  I.  pp.  10,  184,  274).  Their  naib  also 
were  very  long  and  their  hair  so  matted  thai,  "  Me  sheeps'  wool,"  it  could  not  be 
combed.  Acosta  (Furchas,  pp.  347,  348)  lays  "  their  hair  hnng  down  like  tresses 
or  a  Horse  mane."    Incense  was  always  offered  at  important  ii 

300.    Examination  of  the  Aztec  ambassadors. 

304.    The  massacre  at  Cholula. 

311.    The  Emperor  Montezuma  TREMBLED  ON  histhronein 

319.     Golden  eagle  {Aquila  cbrysaeivi). 
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320.  Map  of  Lake  Tezctjco  ag  it  wae,  approximatel)',  at  the  time  of  the  Conquett ; 
iti  present  level  being  much  lowei.    After  Seler  and  Maudslay. 

326.  The  Pkince  Cacama  of  Tezcvco  made  the  Mexican  ialutation  usually 
ADDRESiED  TO  PEMONa  OF  HICK  KANK.  See  Iitlilxochitl,  translated  by  Teinaux- 
Compans,  p.  215.  Fixed  in  the  Prince'i  diadem  is  a  paiuche  of  quetzal  plumee, 
such  as  might  only  he  worn  by  the  higher  commands  in  the  army.  These  beautiful 
iridetcent  feathen  I  found  to  be  so  aiiy  that  even  in  apparently  still  weather  they 
condnue  wavering  delicately  to  and  fro.     See  pp.  99,  183,  363,  and  note  top.  39. 

318.  Eagek  to  catch  a  clihpie  of  the  stkangers.  See  the  Codex  Mendoza,  pp.  61, 
64  (Kingsborough). 

319.  Gkeat  white  heron  {Aita  occidtntalis). 

330.     Little  bhowt  ecret  {Caimeudus  aJbus  egretta). 

332.  Aztec  Caciques  came  to  announce  the  approach  op  the  Emperor.  The 
Lienzo  di  Tlaxcala  shows  clearly  that  standards  were  carried  on  the  back  during 
action,  but  in  the  hand  for  all  formal  or  diplomatic  occasions. 

335.  Arkival  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma.  In  the  Emperor's  note  and  lower  lip  are 
carved  jadeite  chalehiuitls,  the  most  valued  of  Mexican  jewek.  In  his  left  hand 
is  the  sceptre,  half  of  gold  and  half  of  wood, "  like  a  wand  of  justice  "  that  he  always 
held  when  in  his  palanquin,  according  to  Diaz  (Maudslay,  VoL  II.  p.  70), 

338.    Montezuma  came  forward  leaning  on  the  abhs  of  the  Lords  of  Tezcuco 

AND    IzTLAPALAPAN.       CoRTtS    ADVANCED    TO    MEET    HIM.       That    luTchcr    dog    IS 

mentioned  by  Diaz  (Maudslay,  Vol.  I.  p.  2io),and  it  appears  on  several  pages  of  the. 
Lienzo  di  Tlaxcala. 
347.  "  You  too,"  the  Emperor  added  with  a  smile,  "  have  been  told,  perhaps,  that 
I  AH  A  GOD."  Montezuma  is  here  arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  the  god  Tezcatlipoca, 
with  mirrors  {uzeatt)  from  which  smoke  ( — peca)  issues,  one  on  bii  celestial  head, 
the  other  on  hia  celestial  ankle.  See  Mexican  AJchxology,  Joyce,  p.  44.  He  has 
assumed  the  pose  of  authority  referred  to  in  the  note  to  p.  Z13.  He  is  for  a  moment 
trying  this  on  Cortes,  about  whose  divine  right  he  is  still  fatally  uncertain.  They 
are  both  smelling  their  ceremonial  bouquets  in  observance  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
country.  See  the  Lienzo  di  Tlaicala,  p.  G,  the  Codex  Borgia,  p.  ai,  and  Ixtlil- 
zochitl  (Temaui-Compans),  p.  199. 

362.  Axolotl  (Amblystoma  tigrinum). 

Black-tailed  deer  (fldaeoiUi  CBJutniiainu).     See  p.  104, 
Red  and  blue  macaw  {jira  miuao).     See  p.  100. 
Hooded  merganser  {Lophodytes  cueulatuj). 
Spider  monkey  {AuUs  aUr),     See  pp.  28, 98. 
Harlequin  quail  {Cyrtonyx  monttzumat).     See  p.  68. 
Black-winged  stilt  {Himantopus  m^xieanui). 

363.  Quetzals  {FbaromacTUi  mocinno).     See  pp.  100, 183,  and  notes  to  pp.  39,  326 
Racoons  {Procyon  lotor). 

Calif ornian  vidture  {Gymntgyps  califemianiii). 
King  vulture  (Pieudtgryphiu  califomianus). 
Collared  peccary  {Dicotylt!  tajaeu). 
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367.  Under  the  supervision  of  certain  aced  females.  Just  as  the  Empeior  used  to 
identify  himself  in  outward  appearance  with  certain  gods,  so  here  his  wives  have  to 
some  extent  identified  themselves  with  goddesses  such  as  Chalchiutlicue  of  the 
tasseUed  cape  and  stepped  nose-jewcL  See  the  statues  of  Chalchiutlicue  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  Mexican  hairless  dog  peers  lound  from  behind  the  old  nune, 
who  is  icrutiiming  a  feather- work  Fan,  a  present,  I  dare  tAj,  to  the  Chalchiutlicue 
girl  from  the  Empeior.  See  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen.  Selei,  p.  322,  and  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  A,  p.  89  (Kings borough). 

368.  The  Emferok  drank  chocolate  (or  more  correctly  (boceUtt).  On  his  left  arm 
he  wean  the  macaneatl.  See  Mexican  Archaeology,  Joyce,  pp.  1131I55;  Ramirez 
(Chamay),  p.  89 ;  and  the  Codex  Duran,  p.  18. 

369.  Dessert. 

370.  Music    See  the  Codice«  MagUabecchiano,  p.  81,  and  Borbonicas,  p.  4. 

372.  After  meals  the  Emferor's  dancers  danced  before  him.  See  the  Codices 
Borgia,  pp.  61, 64,  and  Vancanus  B,  p.  Ji. 

382.  Taking  CortIs  by  the  hand,  Montezuma  pointed  out  the  localities  of  the 
HEicHBomuooD,  CoTtit  meanwUIe  reconnoitring  the  scene,  no  doubt,  from  a 
purely  tactical  point  of  view. 

390.  Montezuma  turned  from  it  with  a  shudder.  The  embroidered  cloak,  the 
tilmatli,  does  in  fact,  I  found,  give  to  a  s^juatting  figure  precisely  that  odd  abbrevi- 
ated \Qc!t  that  in  the  Codices  might  perhaps  be  mistaken  for  careless  or  inefficient 
draughtsmanship.     For  the  posture  of  the  head-bearer,  see  the  Codex  Borgia,  p.  72. 

392.    CoRTis  WAS  HEARD  PAciHc  his  apartment  to  and  fro. 

394.  Arrest  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma.  See  the  Codex  Vaticanus  A,  p.  86  (Kings- 
borough),  and  one  of  the  large  Panuco  figures  in  the  British  Museum.  Cort£s  has 
on  the  necklace  composed  of  "  golden  crabs "  that  was  given  him  by  the  Emperor 
at  their  second  meeting.  See  Diaz,  MaudsUy,  Vol.  II.  p.  43.  The  macetuatl, 
delivered  to  Cortes  only  a  moment  ago,  can  be  seen  protruding  beyond  his  right 

400.  Montezuma  was  speechless  under  the  infliction  op  this  last  insult.  Of  the 
men  detailed  for  this  unpleasing  job  (see  Cortes  second  despatch,  dated  Oct.  30, 
1520)  two  It  least  are  lacking  in  enthusiasm,  for  Montezuma  was  rather  popular 
amongst  the  troops.  Diaz  (Maudslay,  Vol.  II.  p.  60)  relates  how  they  always  took 
off  their  caps  to  him,  and  has  even  put  it  on  record  (Vol.  11.  p.  107)  that  he  once 
kissed  the  hands  of  the  royal  captive,  who  on  this  occasion  stands  resplendent  in  the 
plumage  of  the  Bird-Snake,  Quetzalcoatl.  See  the  green  image  of  that  god  in  the 
British  Museum. 

402.    The  burning  op  Qdauhpofoca.     See  Ixtlilxochitl,  p.  217. 

41s.    The  Prince  Cacama  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Emperor. 

414.    When  arrested  the  Prince  Cacama  abated  nothing  of  his  proud  and  loftt 
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INTRODUCTION 

WHEN  William  HickUng  Prescott  wrote  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  he  gave  to  literature  something  more  than 
the  vivid  and  polished  narrative  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  the  world's  history.  The  com- 
paratively high  stage  of  cultural  development  attained  by  the 
Mexicans^  together  with  their  traditions  of  a  still  more  glorious  past, 
fired  his  imaginadon,  and  he  attempted  to  give  also  a  critical  survey 
of  their  civilisation  and  to  trace  its  rise  and  source.  To  this  subject 
he  devoted  his  first  six  chapters  and  a  long  appendix,  and  it  is  with 
that  portion  of  his  wort  that  this  introductory  note  is  in  the  main 
concerned.  As  regards  his  narrative,  comparatively  little  has  come 
to  light  during  the  last  eighty  years  whicn  would  tend  to  modify 
hia  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  the 
adjoining  countries  to  the  south.  The  discovery  by  Mrs.  Zelia 
Nuttall  of  the  Crdnica  de  la  Nueva  EspaHa  by  Francisco  Cervantes 
de  Salazar,  a  personal  friend  of  Cort6s,  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional 
of  Spain  (a  work  which  had  been  used  by  the  historian  Herrera,  but 
to  miich  Prescott  had  not  direct  access),  indicates  that  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Mexico  city  is  not  always  correct  in  detail.  More- 
over, A.  P.  Maudslay,  who  has  devoted  much  study  to  the  vexed 
question  of  the  topography  of  the  city,  has  been  able  to  prove  that 
the  camp  of  Alvarado  was  pitched,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Tenochtitlan,  but  close  to  that  of  Tlaltelolco.  But, 
however  important  such  details  may  be  for  the  intensive  study  of  a 
single  episode,  they  should  be  viewed  in  their  proper  proportion 
to  the  whole  wort.  From  this  aspect  it  may  be  claimed  that  few 
historical  treatises  have  stood  the  test  of  time  so  triumphantiy.  The 
achievement  becomes  the  more  remartable,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  of 
apology  that  this  point  of  view  is  introduced,  when  the  work  is 
regarded  as  a  compilation  from  an  enormous  mass  of  material,  much 
of  it  biassed,  by  a  man  who  was  practically  blind. 

With  the  archasological  and  ethnological  chapters  of  Prescott's 
wort,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.     The  remartable 
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advance  made  in  the  various  branches  of  Anthropological  science 
during  the  last  eighty  years  has  wrought  a  profound  difference, 
not  only  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  primitive  communities  are 
regarded,  but  also  in  the  methods  of  approaching  the  problems  which 
they  present.  Furthermore,  the  discoveries  made  since  Prescott's 
day  in  Southern  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  entirely  revolu- 
tionised the  current  opinions  regarding  Mexican  culture.  But, 
before  proceeding  to  a  short  critical  examination  of  Prescott's 
archaeological  conclusions,  it  is  only  just  to  summarise  briefly  the 
condition  of  Anthropological  (in  the  widest  sense)  knowledge  in  the 
year  1843,  which  saw  the  publication  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  his  fine  imagination,  combined  with  a 
singular  sense  of  proportion,  carried  him  far  nearer  the  truth  than 
might  legitimately  be  expected  in  the  case  of  one  equipped  only 
with  the  meagre  critical  apparatus  of  the  period.  In  hu  attempt 
to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  various  features  of  Mexican  ctdture, 
he  cast  his  net  very  wide.  He  draws  parallels  from  Ethnology, 
Qassical  Archaeology,  Egyptology,  and  Onental  Studies  all  more  or 
less  still  in  embryo ;  and,  like  any  other  author  who  employs  the 
comparative  method,  is  to  a  great  degree  at  the  mercy  of  his  material. 
The  result  shows  a  singular  clarity  of  vision  and  critical  balance. 

In  1843  Anthropology  was  not  yet  a  science.  It  is  true  that  the 
Societe  fithnologique  de  Paris  was  formed  in  1839,  but  it  vras  not  a 
success.  The  Ethnological  Society  of  London  (of  which  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  is  the  direct  successor  in  unbroken  line) 
was  founded  in  the  same  year  in  which  Prescott  published  the  Con- 
qitest  of  Mexico.  In  1859,  sixteen  years  later,  was  established  the 
Societe  d'anthropologie  de  Paris,  and  it  is  a  significant  commentary 
upon  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  period,  when  religion  and  science 
were  still  at  loggerheads,  that  Broca,  the  founder,  "  was  bound  over 
to  keep  the  discussions  within  legitimate  and  orthodox  limits,  and  a 
police  agent  attended  its  sittings  for  two  years  to  enforce  the  stipula- 
tion." It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  first  foundations  of  modern 
Anthropology  had  been  laid.  The  pioneers  of  biological  classifica- 
tion, Lmnaeus,  Buffon,  Blumenbach,  had  already  given  to  the  world 
works  of  enormous  importance ;  but  de  Quatrefages,  Virchow,  and 
Broca  were  yet  to  come.  The  principles  of  evolution  had  been  fore- 
shadowed in  the  writings  of  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  and  Saint  Hilaire ; 
but  the  great  scientific  epoch,  marked  by  the  works  of  Darwin,  Herbert 
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Spencer,  and  Huxley,  was  yet  to  dawn.  So  much  for  Anthropology 
on  the  physical  side ;  when  we  seek  for  scientific  authors  who  have 
tried  to  deal  with  mankind  on  a  broad  basis,  both  from  the  physical 
and  cultural  points  of  view,  we  find  only  Prichard  and,  perhaps, 
Desmoulins.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Prescott  had  not  at  least 
read  Prichard's  earher  works,  though  he  never  quotes  him,  but  the 
monumental  Natural  History  of  Man  was  not  published  until  1843. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  names  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  em- 
bryonic stage  of  Anthropological  science  in  Prescott's  day ;  I  come  now 
to  the  authors  whose  researches  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
particular  problems  with  which  he  was  confronted.  Prescott's 
method  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  an  early  attempt  at  comparative 
ethnology,  and,  to  judge  from  the  material  at  his  command,  a  very 
successful  attempt.  But  the  time  of  Edward  Burnett  Tylor,  who 
first  raised  that  branch  of  Anthropology  to  a  science,  was  not  yet, 
and  one  wonders  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  Prescott's 
acute  brain  if  he  had  but  skimmed  the  pages  of  The  Early  History  of 
Mankind  (1865)  and  Primitive  Culture  (1871)  which  have  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  modern  thought.  Again,  Sociology,  as  we  now 
understand  it,  was  practically  non-existent.  Comte,  it  is  true,  was 
available ;  but  Herbert  Spencer,  Buckle,  Bachofen,  Morgan  (the 
founder  of  Sociology  as  a  science)  and  M'Lennan  had  not  produced 
the  works  which  render  their  names  memorable.  Psychology,  too, 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  was  not  brought  into  true  reUtionship  with 
ethnological  studies  until  the  time  of  Bastian,  who  was  the  first  to 
insist  upon  its  Anthropological  significance.  And  Bastian  was  only 
seventeen  when  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  was  published.  The  question 
of  primitive  religion  had  not  really  been  faced  in  Prescott's  day. 
An  unbending,  though  sincere,  church  was  still  blind  to  the  many 
pagan  surviv^  which  it  embodied,  and  which  brought  some  of  its 
rites  into  direct  relation  with  the  ceremonies  of  primitive  peoples, 
still  regarded  by  a  large  majority  as  the  direct  inspiration  of  a  personal 
devil.  While  insisting  upon  the  purely  symboHc  nature  of  much  of 
its  own  ceremonial,  it  could  see  no  symbolism  in  the  practices  of  the 
pagan.  It  could  not  even  realise  how  easUy  symboUsm  becomes 
degraded  to  magic,  how  easily  magic  becomes  rationalised  to  sym- 
bolism. That,  even  in  one  social  complex,  the  symbolism  of  the 
educated  is  magic  in  the  eyes  of  the  uneducated.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
atmosphere  of  his  day,  Prescott  maintains  a  surprising  equilibrium  in 
xxi 
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his  treatment  of  Mexican  religion,  though  he  had  no  full  appreciation 
of  its  composite  nature  nor  of  the  inner  meaning  of  much  of  its 
ceremonial.  To  summarise,  it  is  perhaps  not  a  great  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Prescott,  on  the  whole,  drew  little  more,  in  the  way  of 
Anthropological  criteria^  from  his  immediate  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, than  was  afforded  him  by  the  combined  works  of  Hesiod, 
Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Lucretius. 

Classical  studies,  limited  practically  to  the  field  of  Greek 
archaeology,  were  in  advance  of  Anthropology  in  1843,  but  differed 
greatly  both  in  extent  and  in  kind  from  ^ose  studies  as  pursued 
to-day.  For  many  years,  even  after  Prescott's  time,  Greek  art, 
Greek  literature,  Greek  culture  was  regarded  as  something  of  itself, 
remote  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  a  virgin  birth,  an  Athena  spring- 
ing in  full  panoply  from  the  brain  of  the  Greek  Zeus.  Indeed,  at 
any  rate  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  the  Greek  tradition  became 
a  tyranny,  a  Pope,  an  obsession.  Emancipation  from  that  obsession 
has  come  only  in  a  very  recent  period ;  and  it  is  only  the  growth 
of  Anthropological  knowledge  which  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Western  world  to  the  value  of  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
Orient,  of  Ancient  America,  of  Africa,  and  Polynesia.  In  1843  the 
range  of  Greek  archaeology  was  confined  to  the  study  of  coins,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  systematic  research  since  the 
time  of  Ekhel,  to  the  descriptions  of  the  remains  of  temples 
furnished  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  to  inscriptions  discovered 
and  copied  by  scholars,  and  to  certain  notable  examples  of  Greek 
art,  such  as  the  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon,  from  Egina,  and 
from  Bassse.  Upon  this  material,  combined  with  the  identification 
of  many  sites  by  Leake,  scholars  such  as  Miiller  and  Boeckh  laid  the 
foundation  of  Greek  historical  archxology.  But  it  was  after  the 
publication  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  that  Layard  opened  up  a  new 
era  in  archaeological  investigation  by  his  excavations  at  Nimroud, 
and  though  the  researches  of  Newton  and  Wood  advanced  the  science 
still  further,  it  was  not  until  the  results  of  Schliemann's  labours  at 
Hissarlik  (1871)  were  given  to  the  world  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  ages  of  Greece  began.  It  is  true  that  Greek  literature  could 
furnish  Prescott  with  details  as  to  Greek  manners  and  customs, 
religion  and  polity ;  but  the  prevailing  trend  of  thought,  which  re- 
garded the  culture  of  Classical  Greece  as  something  apart,  inhibited 
their  full  use  as  Anthropological  parallels.     It  is  only  of  quite  recent 
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years  that  the  intellectual  courage  of  Ridgeway  enforced  the  view 
that  even  the  Greek  ccdossus  had  his  feet  nrmly  rooted  in  the  ooze 
of  primal  superstitions  and  usages. 

In  1843  Egyptology  was  in  the  slack  water  between  the  great 
wave,  already  past,  of  Champollion,  and  the  greater  wave  of  Lepzius 
and  Brugsch  yet  to  come.  For  ethnological  parallels  Frescott  had  at 
his  disposal  the  works  of  classical  writers  and  of  Wilkinson  ;  and  the 
works  of  Wilkinson,  though  in  advance  of  his  age,  were  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  classical  tradition.  In  fact,  in  this  branch  of  archsBology 
also,  the  solvent  of  Anthropological  criteria  had  yet  to  be  applied  to 
the  complex.  It  b  unnecessary  to  labour  the  point.  In  a  note 
Prescott  writes :  "It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great 
resemblance,  not  merely  in  a  few  empty  forms,  but  in  the  whole  way 
of  life,  of  the  Mexican  and  Egyptian  priesthood."  In  truth,  the  sole 
resemblance  is  the  elemental  resemblance  which  one  organised 
priesthood  bears  to  another,  based  upon  an  identity  of  function. 
The  institution  of  religious  communities  devoted  to  the  service,  or 
associated  with  the  cult,  of  certain  major  or  minor  divinities,  is  not 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Mexico  and  Ancient  Egypt. 

With  the  position  of  Oriental  Studies  in  Prescott's  day,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  deal  adequately  within  the  limited  scope  of  an  introduc- 
tion such  as  this.  It  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  refer  only  to 
Buddhism,  to  which  Prescott  makes  more  than  one  allusion.  This 
great  philosophy,  comparatively  simple  in  its  orig^al  form,  bat  in 
course  of  time  elaborated  in  some  regions  into  a  religion  with  a 
pantheon  of  "  gods  '*  and  an  organised  priesthood  (against  both  of 
which  it  was,  in  its  inception,  a  revolt),  was  known  to  the  western 
world  only  in  the  form  of  a  mere  travesty  before  the  researches  of 
Hodgson  revealed  to  Europe  the  Sanskrit  texts  upon  which  the  know- 
ledge of  to-day  b  primanly  based.  Hodgson  did  not  leave  Nepal 
unul  1843,  but  it  is  true  that  he  had  published  certain  most  illuminat- 
ing papers  before  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  appeared.  However  it  is 
clear  that  Frescott  had  no  knowledge  of  them.  In  any  case,  it  was  not 
until  1844  that  Buinouf,  basing  his  work  upon  Hodgson's  discoveries, 
published  his  Introduction  h  VHistoire  du  Bouddhisme  Indien,  which 
has  a  valid  claim  to  be  considered  the  first,  even  approximately,  correct 
presentation  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  to  the  Western  world.  Two 
quotations  will  su£Qce  to  show  the  class  of  information  from  which 
Prescott  drew  his  material  in  this  subject.     In  a  note  referring  to  the 
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"virgin  birth  "  of  Huitzilopotchli  he  quotes  MiUnan :  "Buddh, 
according  to  a  tradition  known  in  the  West,  was  born  of  a  virgin." 
It  is  regarded  as  an  historical  fact  to-day  that  the  Buddha,  Prince 
Siddhartha,  was  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  a  chieftain  of  the  Sal^^,  and 
his  wife  Maya.  And,  though  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  have 
been  surrounded  with  certain  miraculous  phenomena,  there  exists 
no  oriental  tradition  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  virgin.  Again,  Prescott 
writes :  "  The  probabihty  of  .  .  .  communication  with  Eastern 
Asia  is  much  strengthened  by  the  resemblance  of  sacerdotal  institu- 
tions," to  which  is  the  footnote :  "  And  monastic  institutions  were 
found  in  Tibet  and  Japan  from  the  earhest  ages."  Now  the  first 
monastery  in  Tibet  was  founded  at  Sam-yas,  and  the  order  of  lamas 
instituted,  by  Padma-Sambhava  in  749  a.d.,  which  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  "  earliest  ages."  Furthermore  in 
matters  of  detail,  the  Tibetan  "  monies "  stand  in  far  closer  relation- 
ship to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  to  the  Aztec  priesthood. 
In  fact  there  is  practically  nothing  in  common  between  them  save 
the  elementary  conception  of  a  class  of  men  devoted  professionally 
to  the  service  of  certain  divinities. 

Such  then  was  the  critical  equipment  which  Prescott  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  problems,  historical,  ethnographical,  sociological, 
and  archseological,  presented  by  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  With  regard 
to  the  problems  themselves,  it  must  be  realised  that  the  very  material 
upon  which  he  had  to  work  was  in  the  main  literary.  The  products 
of  the  spade  and,  in  the  tropical  lands,  of  the  aie  and  machete  were 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  could  hardly,  at  that  period,  be 
brought  into  true  relation  with  literary  evidence.  Above  all,  the 
esistence  of  the  great  Maya  cidture,  extending  over  that  portion 
of  Central  America  divided  to-day  between  Northern  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  British  Honduras,  and  the  Mexican  States  of  Chiapas 
and  Yucatan,  was  still  unrealised  by  writers  on  America.  Prescott 
refers,  almost  uneasily,  to  the  pioneer  researches  of  Dupaix  and  de 
Waldeck  at  Palenque  and  Uimal,  and  suggests  tentatively  that  the 
"  mysterious  "  ruins  there  may  have  been  erected  by  the  Toltec! 
after  their  expulsion  from  Mexico.  The  work  of  Stephens  and 
Catherwood  he  mentions  in  the  preliminary  notice  to  his  appendix, 
but  even  this  notable  book  did  not  provide  him  with  the  evidence 
which  he  needed  in  order  to  see  the  culture  of  the  Mexican  Valley 
in  its  proper  light.    Indeed  it  was  not  until  the  year  1881  that  an 
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investigittion  of  Maya  remains,  upon  strictly  scientific  lines,  was 
begun,  an  investigatioD  which  was  destined  to  wreak  a  sea-change 
upon  the  ideas  prevailing  concerning  the  culture  of  Meiico  and 
Central  America. 

The  foundations  of  Maya  studies  were  laid  by  the  discovery, 
twenty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Prescott's  work,  of  a  manu- 
script histoiT  of  Yucatan  Dy  Fray  Diego  de  Landa,  dated  1566.  In 
1881  A.  P.  Maudslay  made  his  first  expedition  to  Central  America, 
the  first  of  no  less  than  seven  during  the  next  twenty  years,  through- 
out which  he  explored,  cleared  forest,  measured,  photographed,  and 
obtained  casts.  The  publication  of  his  results,  completecl  in  1892, 
crowned  a  task  justly  described  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Moriey,  one  of  ■die 
leading  authorities  on  Maya  archaeology  at  the  present  time,  as 
"  the  greatest  archaeological  investigation  ever  accomplished  in  the 
Maya  field,"  and  gave  to  the  world  a  work  which  the  same  authority 
distinguishes  as  "  the  most  important  publication  by  which  the 
science  has  been  enriched."  The  apphcation  of  Maudslay's  researches 
to  Landa's  RelacUn  afforded  scholars,  such  as  Fdrstemann,  Goodman, 
Seler,  and  Bowditch  (to  mention  a  few  of  the  pioneers),  material  for 
the  works  which  have  revealed  not  only  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Maya  culture,  with  its  remarkable  chronological  system,  but  also  the 
intimate  bearing  which  it  has  upon  the  culture  of  the  Mexican  Valley. 

Maya  culture  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  tropical  country 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  lying  between  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Peten  district  of  Guatemala  and  the  extreme  north  of  Honduras. 
The  commencement  of  its  most  glorious  period,  though  not  yet 
settled  beyond  dispute,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  correlating  the 
native  chronologic^  system  with  our  own,  is  assigned  by  the  most 
trustworthy  authorities  to  the  first  or  second  century  of  our  era. 
After  some  three  centuries,  the  older  sites  were  abandoned,  and 
the  centre  of  Maya  "  civilisation,"  which  had  spread  both  west  and 
north-east,  was  transferred  to  Yucatan.  In  a  westerly  direction  its 
effect  was  destined  to  produce  notable  consequences.  By  way  of 
Oaxaca  the  Maya  cidture,  with  its  calendar,  religion,  art,  and  crafts- 
manship, reached  the  Mexican  Valley,  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
attenuated  on  the  journey ;  but  there  it  took  root,  and,  fostered  by 
immigrarits  from  the  more  virile,  though  less  cultured,  north,  flourished 
as  something  almost  specifically  different.  The  main  authorities 
whose  works  were  available  to  Prescott  connected  the  beginning  of 
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culture  with  the  Toltec,  with  whom  were  associated  the  god  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  the  calendar,  agriculture,  the  arts  of  stone-cutting  and 
pottery,  and  the  great  pyramids  at  Cholida  and  San  Juan  Teotihuacan. 
Now  the  name  Quetzalcoatl  is  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
important  Maya  gods,  Kukulkan.  The  Mexican  calendar  is  a  much 
simplified  form  of  that  of  the  Maya,  and,  unlike  its  parent.  Is  unfitted 
to  deal  with  long  periods  of  time.  Further,  the  recent  excavations 
at  Teotihuacan  have  revealed  a  style  of  art  obviously  based  upon 
that  of  the  Maya. 

To  judge  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  scanty  excavations 
conducted  on  serious  lines  in  the  Mexican  Valley,  three  main  periods 
may  be  distinguished  in  its  culture-history.  First  a  primitive  period, 
the  remains  of  which  show  affinities  with  those  of  the  Tarascans  of 
Michoacan  and  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Panuco  Valley.  From 
this  archaic  culture  there  is  a  transition  to  remains  of  the  Toltec 
period.  This  Toltec  period  was  evidently  of  long  duration,  and  the 
remains  of  the  subsequent  Aztec  period  represent  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  The  Toltecs  were  immigrants  from  the  north,  a  region 
where  culture  was  at  a  comparatively  low  stage,  and  where  no  build- 
ings on  ^amidal  substructures,  so  characteristic  of  the  Maya,  are 
found.  They  were  the  first  wave  of  Nahuatl-speakdng  invaders, 
whose  tongue  reaches  as  far  north  as  the  State  of  Montana,  to  break 
upon  the  Mexican  Valley,  Here  thw  came  into  contact  with  that 
offshoot  of  the  Maya  culture  which  had  spread  up  from  the  south 
and  east,  and  proved  such  good  foster-mothers  tJiat  in  Mexico  it 
became  associated  with  their  name.  Other  groups  of  Nahuatl- 
speakers  followed,  and  finally  came  the  Aztec,  a  band  of  skinclad 
hunter-warriors,  armed  with  a  weapon  hitherto  unknown  in  Mexico, 
the  bow.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  Toltec  period,  a  development  in 
religious  thought  led  to  the  introduction  of  human  sacrifice,  a  practice 
which  appears  to  have  been  alien  to  the  early  Maya  culture.  This 
was  adopted  by  the  more  recently  arrived  Nahuatl  tribes ;  trouble  and 
discontent  arose  in  the  Valley,  and  culminated  with  the  rise  of  the 
Aztec  and  a  wholesale  migration  of  tribes  who  had  preserved  the 
Toltec  blood  and  tradirion  in  purer  form.  Numbers  of  them  appear 
to  have  wandered  forth  through  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tabasco, 
and  even  to  have  reached  Yucatan,  where  their  art  is  certainly  reflected 
in  the  later  monuments  at  Chichi  Itzi.  Where  they  passed  or 
settled  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  culture,  so  that  the  works  of 
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art  and  craftsmanship,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  later  Aztec  "  Empire," 
were  sent  to  Mexico  in  the  form  of  tribute  from  Puebla  and  Vera 
Cruz,  may  be  recb^ned  among  the  principal  treasures  of  the  capital. 

The  culture  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  as  the  Spanish  Conquista- 
dores  found  it,  was  therefore  obviously  complex.  Here,  successive 
waves  of  nomads  had  come  in  contact  with  a  form  of  civilisation 
higher  than  their  own,  and  had  absorbed  it  according  to  their  capacity, 
adopting  a  settled  form  of  life,  and  devoting  themselves  to  agriculture 
and  the  practice  of  arts  and  crafts.  But  they  did  more  than  receive, 
they  modified,  interpreted,  and  imposed.  To  take  an  instance  from 
the  Aztec  alone ;  like  most  Nabuatl  tribes,  they  brought  with  them  a 
tribal  god,  HuitzUopotchli,  who  was  regarded  as  their  personal 
leader,  a  deity  who  was,  at  any  rate  originally,  a  star-god  (though 
later  he  became  associated  vrith  the  sun),  a  god  of  hunting  and  war. 
When  they  settled  in  the  VaDey,  and  turned  to  agriculture  and  crafts- 
manship, they  adopted  whole-heartedly  the  worship  of  Tlaloc  and 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  two  gods  of  the  Valley-dwellers  who  presided 
respectively  over  these  departments  of  life.  I  mention  two  only  of 
the  local  deities  who  held  a  place  in  the  Aztec  pantheon,  but  there 
were  very  many  more,  and  their  number  tended  to  increase  as  the 
Aztec  grew  in  power  and  came  into  contact  with  tribes  outside  the 
Valley.  The  Aztec,  in  fact,  showed  a  remarkable  tolerance  and 
catholicity  in  religious  matters,  and  if  they  insisted  upon  the  para- 
mountcv  of  their  own  tribal  god,  Huitzilopochtli,  it  is  at  least  signi- 
ficant tnat,  when  the  great  pyramid  of  Tenochtitlan  was  built,  the 
shrine  of  lialoc,  the  old  f  ertinty-god  of  the  Valley,  shared  the  summit 
with  that  of  the  tribal  god  of  ue  conquerors.  A  detailed  analysis 
of  the  component  elements  of  Mexican  cidture  as  found  by  the 
Spaniards  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  mere  introduction,  but  a  very 
illuminating  illustration  is  afforded  by  funerary  rites.  There  were 
two  methodspractised  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead — ^inhumation  and 
cremation.  Tjie  method  depended  upon  the  cause  of  death.  Men 
killed  in  battle  or  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice  (in  the  Aztec  mind  there 
was  no  distinction,  either  was  the  fitting  death  of  a  warrior)  were 
cremated.  Men  drowned,  or  dying  of  dropsical  affections,  were 
buried.  Prescott  knew  that  these  two  methods  existed,  but  did  not 
understand  their  true  significance.  The  souls  of  the  cremated  were 
supposed  to  be  translated  to  the  Paradise  of  the  Sun,  vrith  whom, 
in  the  days  of  Aztec  domination,  Huitzilopotchli  was  identified.    The 
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souls  of  the  buried  entered  the  paradise  of  Tlaloc,  which  was  regarded 
as  hardly  less  desirable.  The  modern  anthropologist  sees  in  this 
dual  practice  a  clear  indication  that  the  immigrant  worshippers  of 
Huitzilopotchli  habitually  practised  cremation,  while  the  early- 
dwellers  in  the  Valley,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Tlaloc, 
buried  their  dead  unburned.  And  the  evidence  of  archseology 
supports  this  conclusion.  Prescott  saw  clearly  the  composite  nature 
of  Mexican  beUefs  and  ritual,  and  calls  attention  to  it  in  more  than 
one  passage ;  but  he  had  not  the  material  which  could  lead  him  to 
an  analysis  of  the  complex. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  his  treatment  of 
the  Mexican  calendar.  He  hardly  seems  to  realise  that  the  Mexican 
method  of  dating  the  solar  year  was  based  upon  the  ritual  calendar 
of  260  days,  which  bears  every  sign  of  being  much  older  than  the  solar 
reckoning.  To  this  ritual  calendar  he  refers  as  a  "  lunar  reckoning," 
adding  "  though  nowise  accommodated  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon."  And  mdeed  the  first  phrase  is  an  absolute  misnomer,  since 
the  system  which  he  describes  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  lunar 
reckoning  of  time.  The  ritual  calendar,  or  Tonalmatl,  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  art  of  divination,  was  based  upon  the  combination 
of  twenty  signs  with  the  numerals  one  to  thirteen.  Since  20  and  1 3 
have  no  common  factor,  it  is  evident  that  20  x  13  =  260  days  must  pass 
until  the  combination  of  a  given  numeral  and  sign  repeats  itself. 
Now  the  Tonalmatl  reckoning  ran  continuously  and  concurrently 
with  the  365-day  period  of  the  solar  year.  The  year  was  distinguished 
by  the  sign  and  numeral  of  the  days  on  which  it  began,  and,  since  20 
(the  number  of  the  signs)  when  divided  into  365  leaves  5,  it  follows 
that  each  year  bore  a  sign  fifth  in  order  from  the  previous  year.  And 
since  $  occurs  four  times  in  a  series  of  20  without  remainder,  it  follows 
that  there  were  only  four  signs  which  could  give  their  name  to  a  year. 
With  regard  to  the  numerals,  365  is  divisible  by  13  with  i  as  remainder. 
Hence  each  year  bore  a  numeral  one  in  advance  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  all  the  numerals  appeared  in  the  year-names.  The  same  numeral 
would  not  appear  in  combination  with  the  same  sign  until  after  the 
lapse  of  4  X 13  =  52  years,  and  this  was  the  lesser  cycle  of  the  Mexicans. 
But,  as  Prescott  records,  a  greater  cycle  of  104  years  was  recognised, 
though  he  did  not  know  the  reason.  Concurrently  with  the  solar 
year,  the  Mexicans  observed  the  synodical  revolution  of  the  planet 
Venus,  the  heliacal  rising  of  which,  occurring  on  five  of  the  day-signs 
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combined  with  the  thirteen  numerals,  coincided  with  the  solar  year 
only  once  in  104  years.  The  observation  of  Venus-periods,  which 
seems  to  be  of  earUer  date  than  that  of  solar  periods,  afforded  a  check 
upon  3un-time,  and  may  have  provided  the  Americans  with  a  means  of 
correcting  their  calendar  at  long  intervals.  Certainly  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  system  of  intercalary  days  such,  as  suggested  by  Prescott. 
The  word  "  Americans  "  has  been  used  above  advisedly,  since  the 
dating  systems  mentioned  were  all  practised  by  the  Maya  long  before 
the  Toltec  entered  Mexico.  A  full  discussion  of  the  calendar  as  we 
now  know  it  is  impossible  in  an  introduction  such  as  this.  I  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  at  length  in  my  Mexican  Archaology,  and  I  would 
refer  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  that  book.  Three  points 
only  need  be  mentioned  here.  Prescott  refers  to  two  series  of  gods 
associated  with  the  count  of  days ;  nine  "  Lords  of  the  night,"  and 
thirteen  "  Lords  of  the  day."  In  addition  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Tonalmatl  was  usually  arranged  in  five  columns  of  fifty-two  days 
each.  To  each  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  columns  a  presiding 
god  was  assigned.  The  name  of  Huitzilopotchli,  the  tutelary  god  of 
the  Aztec,  is  almost  entirely  absent,  and  when  it  does  appear,  it  dis- 
places the  name  of  an  earlier  deity.  This  fact  affords  cogent  evidence 
that  this  god  was  a  late  addition  to  the  Mexican  pantheon.  The 
second  point  is  this.  Prescott  states  that  the  four  signs  used  in  de- 
nominating the  years  represented  the  four  elements.  The  statement 
is  definitely  incorrect ;  the  signs  in  question  were  associated  with 
the  four  "  world-directions,"  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  which 
(often  appearing  as  five,  with  the  addition  of  the  centre)  constituted 
so  important  an  element  in  Mexican,  as  it  had  in  Maya,  ceremonial. 
Finally  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  occurrence  of  the  number 
thirteen  as  a  basic  element  in  the  American  calendar,  for  which  no 
satisfactory  explanation  is  yet  forthcoming,  differentiates  it  from  any 
other  system  of  time-reckoning  at  present  known. 

As  regards  his  treatment  in  general  of  Mexican  religion,  almost  the 
only  criticism  which  can  in  fairness  be  levelled  at  Prescott  is  that  he 
might  perhaps  have  made  more  extended  use  of  Sahagun.  But  the 
principal  weakness  of  this  section  of  his  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  modes  of  thought  and  belief  characteristic  of  primitive  peoples 
had  not  been  sympathetically  and  systematically  studied.  Prescott 
did  not  understand  that  the  victim  in  the  great  festival  to  Tezcatli- 
poca  was  regarded  as  the  actual  incarnation  of  the  god  himself ;  and 
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that,  just  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  human  vehicle  of  the  divine 
soul  should  be  a  youth  of  bodily  perfection,  so  it  was  of  paramount 
importance  that  he  should  be  lolled,  and  the  sool  transferred  to 
another  perfect  body,  before  the  least  trace  of  physical  infirmity 
or  waning  vigour  impaired  the  virility  of  the  deity  upon  whom  the 
general  prosperity,  not  only  of  the  tribe,  but  of  mankind  in  general, 
was  supposed  to  depend. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  case  of  Tezcatlipoca  that  the  victim  was 
identified  with  the  god  ;  the  same  underlying  idea  may  be  observed 
in  certain  sacrifices  to  the  goddesses  of  fertility  and  to  Xipe.  Viewed 
in  the  hght  of  these  facts,  the  ceremonial  cannibalism  which  accom- 
panied some  of  the  festivals  becomes  far  less  repulsive,  since  it  was 
an  instance  of  the  practice  of  eating  the  god  which  is  stUI  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  mankind,  and  which  appears  in  a  form  more 
intelligible  to  Frescott  in  the  ceremonies  at  which  small  images 
of  the  deity,  made  of  maize-fiour  and  other  vegetable  products,  were 
devoured  \>y  the  worshippers. 

Frescott  omits  many  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  since  he  could  see  in 
them  nothing  but  the  promptings  of  vain  and  bloodthirsty  cruelty. 
In  actuality,  however,  tney  have  another  aspect.  Thus,  the  women 
sacrificed  to  the  Fertility-goddesses  were  usually  decapitated,  a  rite 
symbolising  the  reaping  of  a  maize-ear,  and  supposed,  in  some  mystic 
manner,  to  ensure  a  good  harvest.  In  a  sacrifice  to  Xipe,  at  which 
the  victim  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  the  blood  which  streamed 
upon  the  ground  represented,  and  was  believed  to  promote,  a  copious 
rainfall,  and  so  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  fields. 
/  One  important  feature  of  Mexican  religion,  however,  Frescott 
I  saw  clearly,  the  very  close  connecdon  between  it  and  war,  and  the 
highly  ceremonial  nature  of  the  latter.  The  Aztec  believed  that 
only  by  the  hearts  of  men  offered  in  sacrifice  could  the  vigour  of  the 
I  gods  be  sustained.  War  therefore  was  a  necessity,  and  tney  fought 
1  not  to  kill  but  to  capture.  This  belief,  which,  as  Frescott  points  out, 
j  more  than  once  saved  the  Spaniards  from  annihilation,  coloured  the 
I  whole  of  Aztec  policy  towards  the  surrounding  peoples  with  whom 
1  they  came  in  contact.  They  made  no  attempt  to  weld  the  neighbour- 
ling  tribes  into  a  solid  empire,  for  that,  if  successful,  would  have 
{brought  peace.  In  the  days  of  their  greatest  power  they  exercised 
no  more  than  a  loose  suzerainty  over  the  dependent  cities,  which 
:were  left  very  much  to  their  own  devices,  provided  that  they  were 
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punctual  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  This  lack  of  political  control 
almost  encouraged  revolt,  and  revolt  on  the  part  of  a  tributary  was 
by  no  means  unwelcome  to  the  Aztec,  since  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  more  victims  for  sacrifice. 

It  would  be  possible  to  show  that  Prescott,  as  in  his  treatment  of 
Mexican  religion,  so  too  in  his  account  of  the  inheritance  of  chiefly 
rank  (which  appears  to  rest  upon  a  matriarchal  basis)  and  social 
observances  generally,  did  not  always  perceive  the  true  significance 
of  the  practices  which  he  recorded  ;  but  space  is  lacking.  The  study 
of  his  introductory  pages,  read  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
time,  leaves  the  most  critical  reader  wondering,  not  only  at  Prescott's 
indefatigable  industry,  but  at  the  sanity  and  perspicacity  of  his 
judgment.  Actual  errors  are  very  few  in  number,  and  two  only 
will  be  mentioned  here.  Prescott  rightly  interprets  the  name 
"  Anahuac  "  as  signifying  "  Near  the  Water,"  but  he  is  wrong  in 
identifying  the  "  Water  "  with  the  lakes  in  the  Valley.  The  name 
Anahuac  was  never  employed  to  signify  the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  the 
*'  Water  "  is  the  sea,  and  the  word  was  applied  to  two  districts ; 
Anahuac  Ayotlan  was  the  name  given  to  the  region  of  the  Pacific 
coast  around  Tehuantepec,  while  Anahuac  Xicalanco  denominated 
the  southern  portion  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  coast  of  Tabasco.  The 
other  mistake  is  found  in  his  description  of  the  Mexican  JeocaUu 
He  states  that  the  flights  of  steps  by  which  they  were  ascended  were 
situated  at  an  angle  of  the  pyramid.  In  this  he  has  apparently 
been  misled  by  the  illustrator  of  the  account  of  the  "  Anonymous 
Conqueror,"  who  himself  misinterpreted  the  author's  description. 
In  truth  the  shrine  at  the  summit  of  the  Teocalli  was  approached  by 
a  single  broad  stairway  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  faces  of  the  pyramid 
(in  the  case  of  the  great  Teocalli,  the  western  face).  By  this  stair- 
way the  ceremonial  processions  mounted  tO:  the  shrines,  leaving  it, 
as  they  reached  each  of  the  tiers  of  which  the  pyramid  was  composed, 
to  encircle  the  building  in  their  course. 

AUusion  has  been  made  more  than  once  to  the  even  balance  of 
Prescott's  critical  faculty,  which  was  indeed  in  advance  of  his  time, 
but  the  same  praise  cannot  be  given^to  his  artistic  judgment,  which 
is  fully  in  accord  with  the  ideas  then  prevaiHng.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  such  works  of  art  as  the  Zouche,  Fejervary-Mayer  and'l 
Bologna  codicfSy  will  certainly  not  endorse  his  statement  that  the  1 
Egyptians  "  handled  the  pencil  more  gracefully  than  the  Aztecs, 
e  xxxi  I 
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were  more  true  to  the  natural  forms  of  objects.  .  .  ."  For,  even 
though  these  manuscripts  are  probably  not  the  work  of  Aztec  artists 
in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  at  any  rate  Mexican,  and 
were  produced  at  a  period  when  Aztec  power  was  at  its  height.  More- 
over, in  this  passage,  Prescott  is  using  the  term  Aztec  as  equivalent 
to  Mexican.  Most  surprising  is  his  endorsement  of  Torquemada's 
views  on  the  low  artistic  value  of  Mexican  sculpture,  followed  By  the 
comment  that  only  when  the  old  beliefs  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
native  mind  "  it  opened  to  the  influences  of  a  purer  taste  ;  and,  after 
the  Conquest,  the  Mexicans  furnished  many  examples  of  correct, 
and  some  of  beautiful,  portraiture."  Yet  in  his  defence  it  may  be 
pleaded  that  only  in  the  last  few  years  has  the  indigenous  art  of 
America  been  rated  at  its  proper  value. 

Prescott's  appendix,  dealing  with  the  analogies  borne  by  Mexican 
culture  to  that  of  the  Old  World,  and  its  origin,  cannot  be  discussed 
fully  wfithin  the  limits  of  an  introduction.  The  question  is  broader, 
and  far  more  complicated,  than  even  he  realised.  Even  to-day  there 
hardly  exists  the  material  upon  which  a  conclusive  judgment  could 
be  founded.  But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  the  appendix. 
Since  the  discovery  of  Mexico  the  most  fantastic  theories  have  been 
spun  in  the  attempt  to  relate  the  culture  revealed  by  the  Conquest 
with  that  of  the  Old  World.  Prescott's  method  is  truly  Herodotean. 
He  refers  practically  to  all  such  theories  propounded  up  to  his  day, 
applying  to  them  a  cool  and  fatal  judgment.  Since  his  time,  many 
works  and  treatises  have  been  written  in  the  same  strain,  backed  by 
the  vrider  material  which  the  growth  of  Anthropological  and  Oriental 
studies  has  rendered  available.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  nearly 
all  such  works  have  been  produced  by  authors  whose  special  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  some  branch  of  Old-World  archaeology,  but  not 
by  those  who  have  studied  in  detail  the  archseology  of  America. 
In  any  case  the  result  to-day  may  be  summed  in  the  very  words 
used  by  Prescott  in  the  two  paragraphs  which  conclude  this  portion 
of  his  great  work,  with  the  rider  that  the  contribution  of  Asia  to 
America  cannot  yet  be  proved  to  be  more  than  a  racial  element 
arriving  at  a  time  so  remote  that  it  possessed  no  culture  worthy  of  the 
name  to  bring  with  it. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  add  a  personal  note  of  appreciation 
regarding  the  illustrations  which  constitute  so  notable  a  feature  of 
this  edition.  Regarded  as  artistic  productions,  their  merit  is  evident 
xxxii 
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to  all  who  read  these  volumes.  But  they  possess  the  further  merit 
of  being  by  far  the  most  correct  interpretations  of  Ancient  Mexican 
costumes,  ornaments,  and  warlike  equipment,  which  have  yet  supple- 
mented the  text  of  a  history  of  that  country.  I  know  the  many 
weeks  of  real  research  which  Mr.  Keith  Henderson  spent  at  the 
British  Museum,  collecting  details  from  manuscripts,  sculptures  and 
pottery,  and  archaeological  works.  From  the  material  thus  labori- 
ously acquired,  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  cunning  hand  have  produced 
upon  the  wort  of  a  great  historian  a  pictorial  commentary  which 
is  not  only  in  every  way  worthy  of  it,  but  even  adds  to  its  value. 

T.  A.  JOYCE. 
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NOTE 

IT  is  always  a  difficult  question  to  decide  how  far,  if  at  all, 
the  actual  text  of  a  standard  work  should  be  emended 
hj  an  editor.  In  the  case  of  Prescott,  the  question  is 
the  more  important  since  it  arises  in  the  main  from  his 
spelling  of  native  names,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  incorrect,  when 
judged  by  the  knowledge  of  to-day,  and  certainly  inconsistent. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Aztec  ruler  should  be 
written,  not  Montezuma,  but  Montecuzoma,  the  "  u  "  being  but 
the  faintest  breathing  between  the  "  c  "  and  the  "  z."  (An  even 
more  correct  form  woiJd  be  Montec'zoma.)  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  spelling  of  Prescott  in  this  case  has  the  sanction  of  tradition 
in  all  but  strictly  scientific  works.  But  when  Prescott  writes 
Guatemozin  for  the  name  of  Montezuma's  successor,  he  is  neither 
correct  nor  consistent.  To  be,  even  approximately,  correct,  he 
should  have  written  Guatemotzin,  but  this  spelling  would  not  remove 
the  inconsistency,  since  the  termination  tzin  is  an  honorific  suffix 
to  the  name  commonly  spelt  Guatemoc.  If  Prescott  used  the 
honorific  form  of  the  name  of  this  ruler,  he  should  have  written 
Montecuzomatzin  for  Montezuma,  and  Ahuitzotzin  for  Ahuitzotl. 
But  even  the  form  Guatemoc,  which  is  that  most  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  of  history.  Is  not  strictly  correct.  The  name  itself 
is  derived  from  the  Aztec  word  for  eagle,  the  accepted  spelling  of 
which  is  Quauhtli,  and  thus  should  be  written  Quauhtemoc.  The 
names,  therefore,  have  been  left  as  Prescott  wrote  them,  and  the 
reasons  are  threefold.  First,  the  consideration  that  any  alteration 
would  have  to  be  radical,  and  would  introduce  many  forms  unfamiliar 
to  the  general  reader.  Second,  the  knowledge  mat  no  system  of 
orthography  wotdd  meet  with  universal  acceptance  even  from  the 
comparatively  small  circle  of  scientific  readers.  Third,  the  natural 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  any  editor  to  interfere  with  the  written 
word  of  a  great  historian. 
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PREFACE 

AS  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  has  occupied  the  pens  of  Solis 
and  of  Robertson,  two  of  the  ablest  histonans  of  their 
respective  nations,  it  might  seem  that  little  could  remain 
at  Uie  present  day  to  be  gleaned  by  the  historical  inquirer. 
But  Robertson's  narratire  is  necessarily  brief,  forming  only  part  of 
a  more  extended  work;  and  neither  the  British  nor  the  Castilian 
author  was  provided  with  the  important  materials  for  relating  this 
event,  which  have  been  since  assembled  by  the  industry  of  Spanish 
scholars.  The  scholar  who  led  the  way  in  these  researches  was  Don 
Juan  Baptista  MuAoz,  the  celebrated  historiographer  of  the  Indies, 
who,  by  a  royal  edict,  was  allowed  free  access  to  the  national  archives, 
and  to  all  libraries,  public,  private,  and  monastic,  in  the  kingdom  and 
its  colonies.  The  result  of  his  long  labours  was  a  vast  body  of 
materiab,  of  which  unhappily  he  did  not  live  to  reap  the  benefit 
himself.  His  manuscripts  were  deposited,  after  his  death,  in  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid ;  and  that 
collection  was  subsequently  augmented  by  the  manuscripts  of  Don 
Vargas  Ponje,  President  of  the  Academy,  obtained,  like  those  of 
Muiioz,  from  different  quarters,  but  especially  from  the  Archives  of 
the  Indies  at  Seville. 

On  my  application  to  the  Academy,  in  1838,  for  permission  to 
copy  that  part  of  this  inestimable  collection  rdbting  to  Mexico  and 
Peru,  it  was  freely  acceded  to,  and  an  eminent  German  scholar,  one 
<rf  their  own  number,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  collation 
and  transcription  of  the  manuscripts;  and  this,  it  may  be  added,, 
before  I  had  any  claim  on  the  courtesy  of  that  respectable  body,  as 
one  of  its  associates.    This  conduct  shows  the  advance  of  a  liberal 
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spirit  in  the  Peninsula  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Robertson,  who  com- 
plains that  he  was  denied  admission  to  the  most  important  pubhc 
repositories.  The  favour  with  which  my  own  application  was 
regarded,  however,  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  kind  offices  of 
the  venerable  President  of  the  Academy,  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de 
Navarrete;  a  scholar  whose  personal  character  has  secured  to  him 
the  same  high  consideration  at  home,  which  his  literary  labours  have 
obtained  abroad.  To  this  eminent  person  I  am  under  still  further 
obligations,  for  the  free  use  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  make  of  his 
own  manuscripts, — the  fruits  of  a  life  of  accumulation,  and  the  basis 
of  those  valuable  publications  with  which  he  has  at  different  times 
illustrated  Spanish  colonial  history. 

From  these  three  ma^ificent  collections,  the  result  of  half  a 
century's  careful  researches,  I  have  obtained  a  mass  of  unpublished 
documents,  relating  to  the  Conquest  and  Settlement  of  Mexico  and 
of  Peru,  comprising  altogether  about  eight  thousand  folio  pages. 
They  consist  of  instructions  of  the  Court,  military  and  private 
journals,  correspondence  of  the  great  actors  in  the  scenes,  legal 
instruments,  contemporary  chronicles,  and  the  like,  drawn  from 
all  the  principal  places  in  the  extensive  colonial  empire  of  Spain, 
as  wdl  as  from  the  public  archives  in  the  Peninsula. 

I  have  still  further  fortified  the  collection,  by  gleaning  such 
materials  from  Mexico  itself  as  had  been  overlooked  by  my  illustrious 
predecessors  in  these  researches.  For  these  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Count  Cortina,  and,  yet  more,  to  that  of  Don  Lucas 
Alaman,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mexico;  but,  above  all,  to 
my  excellent  friend  Don  Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  late  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  that  country  from  the  Court  of  Madrid, — a 
gentleman  whose  high  and  estimable  qualities,  even  more  than  his 
starion,  secured  him  the  public  confidence,  and  gained  him  free 
access  to  every  place  of  interest  and  importance  in  Mexico. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  very  kind  offices  rendered  to  me 
by  the  Count  Camaldoli  at  Naples ;  by  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco 
in  Sicily,  a  nobleman  whose  science  gives  additional  lustre  to  his 
rank;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Monteleone,  the  present  representative 
of  Cortes,  who  has  courteously  opened  the  archives  of  his  family 
to  my  inspection.  To  these  names  must  also  be  added  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  Bart.,  whose  precious  collection  of  manuscripts 
probably  surpasses  in  extent  that  of  any  private  gentleman  in  Great 
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Britain,  if  not  in  Europe ;  that  of  Mons.  Ternauz-Compans,  the 
proprietor  of  the  valuable  literary  collection  of  Don  Antonio  Uguina, 
mcluding  the  papers  of  Munoz,  the  fruits  of  which  he  is  giving  to  the 
world  in  his  excellent  translations;  and,  lastly,  that  of  my  friend 
and  countryman,  Arthur  Middleton,  Esq.,  late  Charge  d'Affaires 
from  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  for  the  efficient 
aid  he  has  afEorded  me  in  prosecuring  my  inquiries  in  that  capital. 

In  addition  to  this  stocic  of  original  documents  obtained  through 
these  various  sources,  I  have  diligently  provided  myself  with  such 
printed  works  as  have  reference  to  the  subject,  including  the  magni- 
ficent pnbUcations  which  have  appeared  both  in  France  and  England 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  which,  from  their  coat  and  colossal 
dimensions,  would  seem  better  suited  to  a  public  than  to  a  private 
library. 

Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  my  materials,  and  the  sources 
whence  they  are  derived,  it  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  observations 
on  the  general  plan  and  composition  of  the  work. — Among  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  is  no  one  more  striking  to  the  imagination  than  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  The  subversion  of  a  great  empire  by  a  handful  of  adven- 
turers, taken  with  all  its  strange  and  picturesque  accompaniments, 
has  the  air  of  romance  rather  than  of  sober  history ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  treat  such  a  theme  according  to  the  severe  rules  prescribed 
by  historical  criticism.  But,  notwithstanding  the  seductions  of  the 
subject,  I  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  distinguish  fact  from 
fiction,  and  to  establish  the  narrative  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible 
of  contemporary  evidence ;  and  I  have  taken  occasion  to  corroborate 
the  text  by  ample  citations  from  authorities,  usually  in  the  original, 
since  few  of  them  can  be  very  accessible  to  the  reader.  In  these 
extracts  I  have  scrupulously  conformed  to  the  ancient  orthography, 
however  obsolete  and  even  barbarous,  rather  than  impair  in  any 
degree  the  integrity  of  the  original  document. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  work  is,  properly,  only  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  I  have  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  such  a  view  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  might  acquaint  the  reader 
with  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  race,  and  enable  him  to 
understand  the  difficulties  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  encounter 
in  their  subjugation.  This  introductory  part  of  the  work,  with 
the  essay  in  the  Appendix,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Introduction, 
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although  both  together  making  only  half  a  volume,  has  cost  me  as 
much  labour,  and  nearly  as  much  time,  as  the  remainder  of  the 
history.  If  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  reader  a  just  idea 
of  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  civilisation  to  which  the  Mexicans 
had  attained,  it  will  not  be  labour  lost. 

The  story  of  the  Conquest  terminates  with  the  fall  of  the  capital. 
Yet  I  have  preferred  to  continue  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Cortes, 
relying  on  the  interest  which  the  development  of  his  character  in 
his  miUtary  career  may  have  excited  in  the  reader.  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  hazard  I  incur  by  such  a  course.  The  mind  previously 
occupied  with  one  great  idea,  that  of  the  subversion  of  the  capital, 
may  feel  the  prolongation  of  the  story  beyond  that  point  superfluous, 
if  not  tedious ;  and  may  find  it  difficult,  after  the  excitement  caused 
by  witnessing  a  great  national  catastrophe,  to  take  an  interest  tn  the 
adventures  of  a  private  individual.  Solis  took  the  more  politic 
course,  of  concludmg  his  narrative  with  the  fall  of  Mexico,  and  thus 
leaves  his  readers  with  the  fidl  impression  of  that  memorable  event 
undisturbed  on  their  minds.  To  prolong  the  narrative  is  to  expose 
the  historian  to  the  error  so  much  censured  by  the  French  cntics 
in  some  of  their  most  celebrated  dramas,  where  the  author  by  a 
premature  dinouement  has  impaired  the  interest  of  his  piece.  It  is 
the  defect  that  necessarily  attaches,  though  in  a  greater  degree,  to 
the  history  of  Columbus,  in  which  petty  adventures  among  a  group 
of  islands  make  up  the  sequel  of  a  life  that  opened  with  the  magnificent 
discovery  of  a  World ;  a  defect,  in  short,  which  it  has  required  all  the 
genius  of  Irving,  and  the  magical  charm  of  his  style,  perfectly  to 
overcome. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  I  have  been  induced  to  con- 
tinue the  narrative  partly  from  deference  to  the  opinion  of  several 
Spanish  scholars,  who  considered  that  the  biography  of  Cortes  had 
not  been  fully  exhibited,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  my 
having  such  a  body  of  original  materials  for  this  biography  at  my 
command.  And  I  cannot  regret  that  I  have  adopted  this  course ; 
since,  whatever  lustre  the  Conquest  may  reflect  on  Cortes  as  a  military 
achievement,  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  enlightened  spirit, 
and  of  his  comprehensive  and  versatile  genius. 

To  the  eye  of  the  critic  there  may  seem  some  incongruity  in  a 
plan  which  combines  objects  so  dissimilar  as  those  embraced  by  the 
present  history,  where  the  Introduction,  occupied  with  the  antiquitiet 
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and  ori^  of  a  nation,  has  somewhat  the  character  of  a  fhilosofhic 
theme,  while  the  conclusion  is  strictly  biogra-phical^  and  the  two  may 
be  supposed  to  match  indifferently  with  the  main  body,  or  historical 
portion  of  the  work.  But  I  may  hope  that  such  objections  will  be 
found  to  have  less  weight  in  practice  Uian  in  theory ;  and,  if  properly 
managed,  that  the  general  views  of  the  Introduction  will  prepare 
the  reader  for  the  particulars  of  the  Conquest,  and  that  the  great 
public  events  narrated  in  this  will,  without  violence,  open  the  way 
to  the  remaining  personal  history  of  the  hero  who  is  the  soul  of  it. 
Whatever  incongruity  may  exist  in  other  respects,  I  may  hope  that 
the  unity  of  interest,  the  only  unity  held  of  much  importance  by 
modern  critics,  will  be  found  still  to  oe  preserved. 

The  distance  of  the  present  age  from  the  period  of  the  narrative 
might  be  presumed  to  secure  the  historian  from  undue  prejudice 
or  partiality.  Yet  to  the  American  and  the  English  reader,  acknow- 
ledging so  different  a  moral  standard  from  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  I  may  possibly  be  thought  too  indulgent  to  the  errors  of 
the  Conquerors ;  while  to  a  Spaniard,  accustomed  to  the  undiluted 
panegyric  of  Soils,  I  may  be  deemed  to  have  dealt  too  hardly  with 
them.  To  such  I  can  only  say,  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  expose  in  their  strongest  colours  the  excesses  of  the 
Conquerors;  on  the  other,  I  have  given  them  the  benefit  of  such 
mitigating  reflections  as  might  be  su^ested  by  the  circumstances  and 
the  period  in  which  they  lived.  I  have  endeavoured  not  only  to 
present  a  picture  true  in  itsdf,  but  to  place  it  in  its  proper  light,  and 
to  put  the  spectator  in  a  proper  point  of  view  for  seeing  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  have  endeavoured,  at  the  en)ense  of  some  repeti- 
tion, to  surround  him  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  make  him,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  contemporary  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Whether,  and  how  far,  I  have  succeeded  in  this, 
he  must  determine. 

For  one  thing,  before  I  conclude,  I  may  reasonably  ask  the  reader's 
indulgence.  Owing  to  the  state  of  my  eyes,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
use  a  writing-case  made  for  the  blind,  which  does  not  permit  the 
writer  to  see  his  own  manuscript.  Nor  have  I  ever  corrected,  or 
even  read,  my  own  original  draft.  As  the  chirography,  under  these 
disadvantages,  has  been  too  often  careless  and  obscure,  occasional 
errors,  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  my  secretary,  must  have  neces- 
sarily occurred  in  the  transcription,  somewhat  increased  hy  the 
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barbarous  phraseology  imported  from  my  Mexican  authorities.  I 
cannot  expect  that  these  errors  have  always  been  detected  even  by 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  perspicacious  critic  to  whom  the  proof-sheets 
have  been  subjected. 

In  the  preface  to  'Ihe  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  I  lamented, 
that,  while  occupied  vrith  that  subject,  two  of  its  most  attractive 
parts  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  popular  of  American 
authors,  Washington  Irving.  By  a  singular  chance,  something  like 
the  reverse  of  this  has  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the  present 
history,  and  I  have  found  myself  unconsciously  taking  up  ground 
which  he  was  preparing  to  occupy.  It  was  not  till  I  had  become 
master  of  my  rich  collection  of  materials,  that  I  was  acquainted  writh 
this  circumstance;  and  had  he  persevered  in  his  design,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  have  abandoned  my  own,  if  not  from  courtesy,  at 
least  from  policy;  for,  though  armed  with  the  weapons  of  Achilles, 
this  could  give  me  no  hope  of  success  in  a  competition  with  AchiUes 
himself.  But  no  sooner  was  that  distinguished  writer  infonned  of 
the  preparations  I  had  made,  than,  vnth  the  gentlemanly  spirit 
which  vnll  surprise  no  one  who  has  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
he  instantly  announced  to  me  his  intention  of  leaving  tJie  subject 
open  to  me.  While  I  do  but  justice  to  Mr.  Irving  by  tiiis  statement, 
I  feel  the  prejudice  it  does  to  myself  in  the  unavailing  regret  I  am 
exciting  in  the  bosom  of  the  reader. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  Preface,  too  long  protracted  as  it  is 
already,  vnthout  a  word  of  acknowledgment  to  my  friend  George 
"Hcknor,  Esq., — the  friend  of  many  years, — ^for  his  patient  revision 
of  my  manuscript ;  a  labour  of  love,  the  worth  of  which  those  only 
can  estimate  who  are  acquainted  with  his  extraordinary  erudition 
and  his  nice  critical  taste.  If  I  have  reserved  his  name  for  the  last 
in  the  list  of  those  to  whose  good  offices  I  am  indebted,  it  is  most 
assuredly  not  because  I  value  his  services  least. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

BoaroH,  October  I,  1843. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Ancient  Mexico— Climate  and  Products — Primitive  Races — 
Aztec  Empire 

OF  all  that  extensive  empire  wliich  once  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  no  portion,  for 
interest  and  importance,  can  be  compared  with  Mexico ; 
— and  this  equ^y,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  of  its 
soil  and  climate ;  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  its  mineral  wealth ;  its 
scenery,  grand  and  picturesque  beyond  example ;  the  character  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  not  only  far  surpassing  in  intelligence  that  of 
the  other  North  American  races,  but  reminding  us,  by  their  monu- 
ments, of  the  primitiTe  civilisation  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan ;  and 
lastly,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  Conquest,  adventurous 
and  romantic  as  any  legend  devised  by  Norman  or  Italian  bard  of 
chivalry.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  narrative  to  exhibit 
the  history  of  this  Conquest,  and  that  of  the  remarkable  man  by 
whom  it  was  achieved. 

But,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject,  it  will  be  well,  before  entering  on  it,  to  take  a  gener^ 
survey  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  races  who  occupied 
the  land  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

The  country  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  or  Aztecs  as  they  were 
called,  formed  but  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  extensive  territories 
comprehended  in  the  modem  repuolic  of  Mexico.^  Its  boundaries 
cannot  be  defined  with  certainty.  They  were  much  enlarged  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  empire  when  they  may  be  considered  as  reaching 
from  about  the  eighteenth  degree  north  to  the  twenty-first  on  the 
Atlantic ;  and  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth,  including  a 
very  narrow  strip,  on  the  Pacific*  In  its  greatest  breadth,  it  could 
not  exceed  five  degrees  and  a  half,  dwindlmg,  as  it  approached  its 
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south-eastern  limits,  to  less  than  two.  It  covered,  probably,  less 
than  sixteen  thousand  square  leagues.^  Yet,  such  is  the  remarkable 
formation  of  this  country,  that  though  not  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  New  England,  it  presented  every  variety  of  climate,  and  was 
capable  of  yielding  nearly  every  fruit  founa  between  the  equator 
and  the  Arctic  circle. 

All  along  the  Atlantic  the  country  is  bordered  by  a  broad  tract,, 
called  the  tierra  calignU,  or  hot  region,  which  has  the  usual  high 
temperature  of  equinoctial  lands.  Parched  and  sandy  plains  are- 
intermingled  with  others  of  exuberant  fertility,  almost  iroperrious 
from  thickets  of  aromatic  shrubs  and  wild  flowers,  in  the  midst  of 
which  tower  up  trees  of  that  toagnificent  growth  which  is  found  only 
within  the  tropics.  In  this  wilderness  of  sweets  lurks  the  fatal 
malaria,  engendered,  probably,  by  the  decomposition  of  rank  vege- 
table substances  in  a  hot  and  humid  soil.  The  season  of  the  biliouS' 
fever, — vomito,  as  it  is  called, — which  scourges  these  coasts,  continues, 
from  the  spring  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  it  is  checked  by 
the  cold  winds  that  descend  from  Hudson's  Bay.  These  winds  in 
the  winter  season  frequently  freshen  into  tempests,  and,  sweeping 
dovra  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  winding  Gmf  of  Mexico,  burst 
with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane  on  its  unprotected  shores,  and  on  the 
neighbouring  West  India  islands.  Such  are  the  mighty  spells  with 
which  Nature  has  surrounded  this  land  of  enchantn^ent,  as  if  to  guard 
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the  golden  treasures  locked  up  within  its 
bosom.  The  genius  and  enterprise  of  man 
have  proved  more  potent  than  her  spells. 

After  passing  some  twenn^  leagues  across 
■this  burning  region,  the  travdler  finds  himself 
rising  into  a  purer  atmosphere.  His  limbs 
recover  their  elasticity.  He  breathes  more 
freely,  for  his  senses  are  not  now  oppressed  by 
the  sultry  heats  and  intoxicating  perfumes  of 
the  valley.  The  aspect  of  Nature,  too,  has 
changed,  and  his  eye  no  longer  revels  among 
the  gay  variety  of  colours  with  which  the 
landscape  was  painted  there.  The  vanilla,  the 
indigo,  and  the  flowering  cocoa-groves  dis- 
ajppear  as  he  advances.  The  sugar-cane  and 
the  glossy-leaved  banana  still  accompany  him ; 
and,  when  he  has  ascended  about  four  thousand 
feet,  he  sees  in  the  unchanging  verdure,  and 
the  rich  foliage  of  the  liquid-amber  tree,  that  he  has  reached  the 
height  where  clouds  and  mists  settle,  in  their  passage  from  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  This  is  the  region  of  perpetual  humidity ;  but  he 
welcomes  it  with  pleasure,  as  announcmg  his  escape  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  deadly  vomito}  He  has  entered  the  tierra  templaddt 
or  temperate  region,  whose  character  resembles  that  of  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  globe.  The  features  of  the  scenery  become  grand,  and 
even  terrible.  His  road  sweeps  along  the  base  of  mighty  mountains, 
once  gleaming  vrith  volcanic  fires,  and  still  resplendent  in  their 
mantles  of  snow,  which  serve  as 
beacons  to  the  mariner,  for  many 
a  league  at  sea.  All  around  he 
beholds  traces  of  their  ancient 
combustion,  as  his  road  passes 
along  vast  tracts  of  lava,  bristhng 
in  the  innumerable  fantastic  forms 
into  which  the  fiery  torrent  has 
been  thrown  by  the  obstacles  in 
its  career.  Perhaps,  at  the  same 
moment,  as  he  casts  his  eye  down 
some  steep  slope,  or  almost  un- 
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fathomable  ravine,  on  the  margin  of  the  road,  he  sees  their  depths 

glowing  with  the  rich  blooms   and  enamelled   vegetation  of  the 

tropics.     Such  are  the  singular  contrasts  presented,  at  the  same 

time,  to  the  senses,  in  this  picturesque  region ! 

Still  pressing  upwards,  the  traveller  mounts  into  other  climates 

favourable  to  other  Hnds  of  cultivation.    The  yellow  maize,  or 

Indian  corn,  as  we  usually  call  it,  has  con- 
tinued  to   follow  him   up    from    the    lowest 

level;  but  he  now  first  sees  fields  of  wheat, 

and  the  other  European  grains,  brought  into 

the   country    by    the    conquerors.      Mingled 

with  them  he  views  the  plantations  of  the 

aloe  or  maguey  {agave  Anuricand),   applied 

to  such  various  and  important  uses  by  the 

Aztecs.     The  oals  now  acquire   a   sturdier 

growth*  and  the  dark  forests  of  pine  announce 

that  he  has  entered  the  Herra  fria,  or  cold 

region,  the  third  and  last  of  the  great  natural  terraces  into  which  the 

country  is  divided.     When  he  has  climbed  to  the  height  of  between 

seven  and  eight  thousand  feet,  the  weary  traveller  sets  his  foot  on 
the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes, — the  colossal  range  that,  after 
traversing  South  America  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  spreads  out,  as  it 
enters  Mexico,  into  tnat  vast  sheet  of 
tableland  which  maintains  an  elevation 
of  more  than  six  thousand  feet,  for  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues, 
until  it  gradually  declines  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  the  north.^ 

Across  this  mountain  rampart  a  chain 
of  volcanic  hills  stretches,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  of  still  more  stupendous 
dimensions,  forming,  indeed,  some  of 
the  highest  land  on  the  globe.  Their 
peab,  entering  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  diffuse  a  grateful  coolness  over 
Tiw.  the  elevated  plateaux  below ;  for  these 

FtomimiKuntMS.  ijgt,  though    termed    "cold,"  enjoy    a 
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climate,  the  mean  temperature 
of  which  is  not  lower  than  that 
of  the  central  parts  of  Italy.* 
The  air  is  exceedingly  dry ;  the 
soil,  though  naturally  good,  is 
rarely  clothed  with  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  lower  regions. 
It  frequently,  indeed,  has  a 
parched  and  barren  aspect, 
owing  partly  to  the  greater 
evaporation  which  talces  place 
on  these  lofty  plains,  through 
the  diminished  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  to  the  want  of  trees  to 

shelter  the  soil  from  the  fierce  tmt.  FromanincientMS. 

influence  of  the  summer  sun. 

In  the  time  of  the  Aztecs,  the  tableland  was  thickly  covered  with  larch, 
oak,  cypress,  and  other  forest  trees,  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of 
some  of  which,  remaining  to  the  present  day,  show  that  the  curse  of 
barrenness  in  later  times  is  chargeable  more  on  man  than  on  nature. 
Indeed  the  early  Spaniards  made  as  indiscriminate  war  on  the  forests 
as  did  our  Puritan  ancestors,  though  with  much  less  reason.  After  once 
conquering  the  country,  they  had  no  lurking  ambush  to  fear  from  the 
submissive  semi-civilised  Indian,  and  were  not,  like  our  forefathers, 
obliged  to  keep  watch  and  ward  for  a  century.  This  spoliation  of  the 
ground,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  pleasing  to  their  imaginations, 
as  it  reminded  them  of  the  plains  of  their  own  Castile, — the  table- 
land of  Europe ;  *  where  the  nakedness  of  the  landscape  forms  the 
burden  of  every  traveller's  lament,  who  visits  that  country. 

Midway  across  the  continent,  somewhat  nearer  the  Pacific  than 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  is  the  celebrated  Valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  about  sixty-seven  leagues  in  circumference,"  and  is  encom- 
passed by  a  towering  rampart  of  porphyritic  rock,  which  nature  seems 
to  have  provided,  though  ineffectually,  to  protect  it  from  invasion. 

The  soil,  once  carpeted  with  a  beautiful  verdure  and  thickly 
sprinkled  with  stately  trees,  is  often  bare,  and,  in  many  places,  white 
with  the  incrustarion  of  salts,  caused  by  the  draining  of  the  waters. 
13 
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Five  lakes  are  spread  over  the  Valley,  occupying  one-tenth  of  its 
surface.^  On  the  opposite  borders  of  the  largest  of  these  basins,  much 
shrunk  in  its  dimensions  ^  since  the  days  of  the  Aztecs,  stood  the  cities 
of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  the  capitals  of  the  two  most  potent  and 
flourishing  states  of  Anahuac,  whose  history,  with  that  of  the 
mysterious  races  that  preceded  them  in  the  country,  exhibits  some 
of  the  nearest  approaches  to  civilisation  to  be  met  with  anciently 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

Of  these  races  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Toltecs.  Ad- 
vancing from  a  northerly  direction,  but  from  what  region  is 
uncertain,  they  entered  the  territoiy  of  Anahuac,*  probably  before 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  Of  course,  little  can  be  gleaned, 
with  certainty,  respecting  a  people  whose  written  records  have 

{)erished,  and  who  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  traditionary 
egends  of  the  nations  that  succeeded  them.*  By  the  general  agree- 
ment of  these,  however,  the  Toltecs  were  well  instructed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  many  of  the  most  useful  mechanic  arts ;  were  nice  workers 
of  metals ;  invented  the  complex  arrangement  of  time  adopted  by 
the  Aztecs  ;  and,  in  short,  were  the  true  fountains  of  the  civilisation 
which  distinguished  this  part  of  the  continent  in  later  times.  They 
established  their  capital  at  Tula,  north  of  the  Mexican  Valley,  and 
the  remains  of  extensive  buildings  were  to  be  discerned  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  The  noble  ruins  of  religious  and  other  edifices, 
still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  New  Spain,  and  referred  to  this 
people,  whose  name,  Tolucy  has  passed  into  a  synonyme  for  archiUct. 
Their  shadowy  history  reminds  us  of  those  primitive  races,  who 
preceded  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  march  of  civilisation;  frag- 
ments of  whose  monuments,  as  they  are  seen  at  this  day,  incorporated 
with  the  buildings  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  give  to  these  latter 
the  appearance  of  almost  modem  constructions.^ 

After  a  period  of  four  centuries,  the  Toltecs,  who  had  extended 
their  sway  over  the  remotest  borders  of  Anahuac,'  having  been 
greatly  reduced,  it  is  said,  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  unsuccessful 
wars,  disappeared  from  the  land  as  silently  and  mysteriously  as  they 
had  entered  it.  A  few  of  them  still  lingered  behind,  but  much  the 
greater  number,  probably,  spread  over  the  region  of  Central  America 
and  the  neighbouring  isles;  and  the  traveller  now  speculates  on 
the  majestic  ruins  of  Mitla  and  Palenque  as  possibly  the  work  of  this 
extraordinary  people.' 

14 
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After  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years,  a  numerous  and  rude 
tribe,  called  the  Chichemecs,  entered  the  deserted  country  from 
the  regions  of  the  far  North-West.  They  were 
speedily  followed  by  other  races,  of  higher  civilisa- 
tion, perhaps  of  the  same  family  with  the  Toltecs, 
whose  language  they  appear  to  have  spoken.  The 
most  noted  of  these  were  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans, 
and  the  Acolhuans.  The  latter,  better  known  in 
later  times  by  the  name  of  Tezcucans,  from  their 
capital,  Tezcuco,*  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Mexican  lake,  were  peculiarly  fitted,  by  their  com- 
paratively mild  religion  and  manners,  for  receiving 
the  tincture  of  civilisation  which  could  be  derived 
from  the  few  Toltecs  that  still  remained  in  the 
country.  This,  in  thoir  turn,  they  communicated 
to  the  barbarous  Chichemecs,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  became  amalgamated  with  the  new  settlers  as  one  nation.* 

Availing  themselves  of  the  strength  derived,  not  only  from  the 
increase  of  numbers,  but  from  their  own  superior  refinement,  the 
Acolhuans  gradually  stretched  their  empire  over  the  ruder  tribes 
in  the  north;  while  their  capital  was  filled  with  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, busily  employed  in  many  of  the  more  useful  and  even  elegant 
arts  of  a  civilised  community.  In  this  palmy  state,  they  were  sud- 
denly assaulted  by  a  warlike  neighbour,  the  Tepanecs,  their  own 
kindred,  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  valley  as  themsdves.  Their 
provinces  were  overrun,  their  armies  beaten,  their  king  assassinated, 
and  the  flourishing  city  of  Tezcuco  became  the  prize  of  the  victor. 
From  this  abject  condition  the  uncommon  abilities  of  the  young 
prince  Nezahualcoyotl,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  backed  by 
the  efficient  aid  of  his  Mexican  allies,  at  length  redeemed  the  state, 
and  opened  to  it  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  even  more  brilliant 
than  the  former. 

The  Mexicans,  with  whom  our  history  is  principally  concerned, 
came  also,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  remote  regions  of  the  north 
— the  populous  hive  of  nations  in  the  New  World,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  Old.  They  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Anahuac  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  some  time  after  the  occupation 
of  the  land  by  the  kindred  races.  For  a  long  time  they  did  not 
establish  themselves  in  any  permanent  residence;  but  continued 
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shifting  their  quarters  to  different  parts  of  the  Mexican  Valley, 
enduring  all  the  casualties  and  hardships  of  a  migratory  life.  On  one 
occasion  they  were  enslaved  by  a  more  powerful  tribe ;  but  their 
ferocity  soon  made  them  formidable  to  their  masters.*  After  a 
series  of  wanderings  and  adventures,  which  need  not  shrink  from 
comparison  with  the  most  extravagant  legends  of  the  heroic  ages  of 
antiquity,  they  at  length  halted  on  the  south-western  borders  of  the 
principal  lake,  in  the  year  1325.  They  there  beheld,  perched  on 
the  stem  of  a  prickly  pear,  which  shot  out  from  the  crevice  of  a  rock 
that  was  washed  by  the  waves,  a  royal  eagle  of  extraordinary  size 
and  beauty,  with  a  serpent  in  his  talons,  and  his  broad  wings  open 
to  the  rising  sun.    They  hailed  the  auspicious  omen,  announced 

by  an  oracle  as  indicating  the  site  of  their 

future  city,  and  laid  its  foundations  by 
sinking  piles  into  the  shallows ;  for  the  low 
marshes  were  half  buried  under  water.  On 
these  they  erected  their  light  fabrics  of 
reeds  and  rushes ;  and  sought  a  precarious 
subsistence  from  fishing,  and  from  the  wild 
fowl  which  frequented  the  waters,  as  well 
as  from  the  cultivation  of  such  simple 
vegetables  as  they  could  raise  on  their  float- 
ing gardens.  The  place  was  called  Tenoch- 
tiUan,  in  token  of  its  miraculous  origin, 
though  only  known  to  Europeans  by  its 
other  name  of  Mexico,  derived  from  their 
War-god,  Mexitli."  The  legend  of  its  founda- 
tion is  still  farther  commemorated  by  the  device  of  the  eagle  and  the 
cactus,  which  form  the  arms  of  the  modern  Mexican  republic.  Such 
were  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  Venice  of  the  Western  World.' 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  new  settlers  was  made  still  worse 
by  domestic  feuds.  A  part  of  the  citizens  seceded  from  the  main 
body,  and  formed  a  separate  community  on  the  neighbouring 
marshes.  Thus  divided,  it  was  long  before  they  could  aspire  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory  on  the  main  land.  They  gradually  increaied, 
however,  in  numbers,  and  strengthened  themselves  yet  more  by 
various  improvements  in  their  polity  and  military  discipline,  while 
they  established  a  reputation  for  courage  as  well  as  cmelty  in  war, 
which  made  their  name  terrible  throughout  the  Valley.  In  the 
16 
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early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nearly  a  hnndred  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  an  event  took  place  which  created  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  circumstances,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  character 
of  the  Aztecs.  This  was  the  subversion  of  the  Tezcucan  monarchy 
by  the  Tepanecs,  already  noticed.  When  the  oppressive  conduct 
of  the  victors  had  at  length  aroused  a  spirit  of  resistance,  its  prince, 
Nezahualcoyotl,  succeeded,  after  incredible  perils  and  escapes,  in 
mustering  such  a  force,  as,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mexicans,  placed  him 
on  a  levd  with  his  enemies.  In  two  successive  battles  these  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  their  chief  slain,  and  their  territory, 
by  one  of  those  sudden  reverses  which  characterise  the  wars  of  petty 
states,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  awarded  to 
Mexico,  in  return  for  its  important  services. 

Then  was  formed  that  remarkable  league,  which,  indeed,  has 
no  parallel  in  history.  It  was  agreed  between  the  states  of  Mexico, 
Tezcuco,  and  the  neighbouring  little  kingdom  of  Tlacopan,  that  they 
should  mutually  support  ea<^  other  in  their  wars,  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  one-fifth  should 
be  assigned  to  Tlacopan,  and  the  remainder  oe  divided,  in  what 
proportions  is  uncertain,  between  the  other  powers.  The  Tezcucan 
writers  claim  an  equal  share  for  their  nation  with  the  Aztecs.  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  immense  increase  of  terri- 
tory subsequently  appropriated  by  the  latter.  And  we  may  ^count 
for  any  advantage  conceded  to  them  by  the  treaty,  on  the  sapposirion 
that,  however  inferior  they  may  have  been  originally,  they  were,  at 
the  time  of  making  it,  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  their 
allies,  broken  and  dispirited  by  long  oppression.  What  is  more 
extraordinary  than  the  treaty  itself,  however,  is  the  fidelity  with 
which  it  was  maintained.  During  a  century  of  uninterrupted  war- 
fare that  ensued,  no  instance  occurred  where  the  parties  quarrelled 
over  the  division  of  the  spoil,  which  so  often  makes  shipwreck  of 
similar  confederacies  among  civilised  states.^ 

The  allies  for  some  time  found  sufiicient  occupation  for  their 
arms  in  their  own  valley ;  but  they  soon  overleaped  its  rocky  ramparts, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  first  Monte- 
zuma, had  spread  down  the  sides  of  the  tableland  to  the  borders  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tenochtitlan,  the  Aztec  capital,  gave  evidence 
of  the  public  prosperity.  Its  frail  tenements  were  supplanted  by 
solid  structures  of  stone  and  lime.  Its  population  rapidly  increasea. 
VOL.  I.— B  17 
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Its  old  feuds  were  healed.  The  citizens  who  had  seceded  were  again 
brought  under  a  common  government  with  the  main  body,  and  the 
quarter  they  occupied  was  permanently  connected  with  the  parent 
city ;  the  dimensions  of  which,  covering  the  same  ground,  were  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  modern  capital  of  Mexico.* 

Fortunately,  the  throne  was  fiUed  by  a  succession  of  able  princes, 
who  knew  how  to  profit  by  their  enlarged  resources  and  by  the  martial 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  Year  after  year  saw  them  return,  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  conquered  cities,  and  with  throngs  of  devoted 
captives,  to  their  capital.  No  state  was  able  long  to  resist  the  accumu- 
lated strength  of  the  confederates.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Aztec  dominion 
reached  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  and, 
under  the  bold  and  bloody  Ahuitzotl,  its  arms  had  been  carried  far 
over  the  limits  already  noticed  as  defining  its  permanent  territory, 
into  the  farthest  corners  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  This  extent 
of  empire,  however  limited  in  comparison  with  that  of  many  other 
states,  is  truly  wonderful,  considering  it  as  the  acquisition  of  a  people 
whose  whole  population  and  resources  had  so  recently  been  com- 
prised within  the  walls  of  their  own  petty  city ;  and  considering, 
moreover,  that  the  conquered  territory  was  thickly  settled  by  various 
races,  bred  to  arms  like  the  Mexicans,  and  little  inferior  to  them  in 
social  organisation.  The  history  of  the  Aztecs  suggests  some  strong 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  not  only  in 
their  military  successes,  but  in  the  policy  which  led  to  them.* 

The  iuo»t  important  contribution,  of  late  years,  to  the  early  history  of  Mexico,  is 
the  Hisloria  Antigua  of  the  Lie.  Don  Mariano  Veyiia,  published  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
in  1836.  This  (cholai  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family  at  Puebla, 
1718.  After  finishing  his  academic  education,  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  was  kindly 
leceived  at  court.  He  afterwards  visited  aeveral  other  countries  of  Europe,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  languages,  and  returned  home  well  stored  with  the  fruits  of  a 
discriminating  observation  and  diligent  study.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  letters, 
especially  to  the  illustratioQ  of  the  national  history  and  antiquities.  As  the  executor 
of  the  unfortunate  Boturini,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  in  Madrid,  he 
obtained  access  to  his  valuable  collecdon  of  manuscripts  in  Mexico,  and  from  them,  and 
every  other  source  which  his  position  in  society  and  his  eminent  character  opened  to 
him,  he  composed  various  worts,  none  of  which,  however,  eicept  the  one  before  us,  has 
been  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  press.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  given  by  his 
editor,  but  it  was  probably  not  later  than  1780, 

Veytia's  Iiistory  covers  the  whole  period  from  the  first  occupation  of  Anahuac  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  point  his  labours  were  unfortunately  t 
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fay  hii  death.  In  the  early  portion  he  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  migratory  n 
and  historical  annab  of  the  principal  races  who  entered  the  country.  Every  page  bears 
testimon}'  to  the  extent  and  fidelity  of  his  researches  ;  and  if  we  feel  but  modlerate  con- 
fidence in  the  results,  the  fault  is  not  imputable  to  him,  so  much  as  to  the  dark  and 
doubtful  nature  of  the  subject.  As  he  descends  to  later  ages,  he  is  more  occupied  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Tezcucan  than  with  those  of  the  Aztec  dynasty,  which  have  been 
amply  discussed  by  others  of  his  countrymen.  The  premature  dose  of  his  labours  pre- 
vented him,  probably,  from  giving  that  attention  to  the  domestic  institution)  of  the 
people  he  describes,  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  the  most  important  subject  of  inquiry 
to  the  historian.  The  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  his  judicious  editor,  Orteaga, 
from  other  sources.  In  the  early  part  of  his  wori^  Veytia  hat  explained  the  chronological 
system  of  the  Aztecs,  but,  like  most  writers  preceding  the  accurate  Gama,  vrith  indifierent 
success.  As  a  critic,  he  certainly  ranks  much  higher  than  the  annalists  who  preceded 
him  ;  and,  when  his  own  religion  is  not  involved,  shows  a  discriminaring  judgment. 
When  it  is,  he  betrays  a  full  measure  of  the  credulity  which  still  maintains  its  hold  on 
too  many  even  of  the  well  informed  of  his  countrymen.  The  editor  of  the  work  has 
given  a  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Abbi  Clavigero  to  Veytia,  written  when  the 
former  was  a  poor  and  humble  exile,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  addressing  a  person  of  high 
standing  and  literary  eminence.  Both  were  employed  on  the  same  subject.  The  writings 
of  the  poor  Abb£,  published  again  and  again,  and  translated  into  various  languages,  have 
spread  nis  fame  throughout  Europe  ;  whUe  the  name  of  Veytia,  whose  works  have  been 
locked  up  in  thdr  primitive  manuscript,  is  scarcely  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Mexica 
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Succession  to  the  Crotcn — Jztec  Nobility — Judicial  System — 
Laws  and  Revenues — Military  Institutions 

THE  form  of  governinent  differed  in  the  different  states  of 
Anahuac.  With  the  Aztecs  and  Tezcucans  it  was  mon- 
archical and  nearly  absolute.  The  two  nations  resembled 
each  other  so  much,  in  their  political  institutions,  that 
one  of  their  historians  has  remarked,  in  too  unqualified  a  manner 
indeed,  that  what  is  told  of  one  may  be  always  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  the  other.^  I  shall  direct  my  inquiries  to  the  Mexican  polity, 
borrowing  an  illustration  occasionally  from  that  of  the  rival  kingdom. 
The  government  was  an  elective  monarchy.  Four  of  the  principal 
nobles,  who  had  been  chosen  by  their  own  body  in  the  preceding 
reign,  filled  the  office  of  electors,  to  whom  were  added,  with  merely 
an  honoraiy  rank,  however,  the  two  royal  allies  of  Tezcuco  and 
Tlacopan.  The  sovereign  was  selected  from  the  brothers  of  the 
deceased  prince,  or,  in  default  of  them,  from  his  nephews.  Thus 
the  election  was  always  restricted  to  the  same  famUy.  The  candidate 
preferred  must  have  distinguished  himself  in  war,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  last  Montezuma,  he  were  a  member  of  the  priesthood.* 
This  singular  mode  of  supplying  the  throne  had  some  advantages. 
The  candidates  received  an  education  which  fitted  them  for  the  royal 
dignity,  while  the  age  at  which  they  were  chosen  not  only  secured 
the  nation  against  the  evils  of  minority,  but  afforded  ample  means 
for  estimating  their  qualifications  for  riie  office.  The  result,  at  all 
events,  was  favourable ;  since  the  throne,  as  already  noticed,  was  filled 
by  a  succession  of  able  princes,  well  qualified  to  rule  over  a  warlike 
and  ambitious  people.  The  scheme  of  election,  however  defective, 
argues  a  more  refined  and  calculating  policy  than  was  to  have  been 
expected  from  a  barbarous  nation.' 

The  new  monarch  was  installed  in  his  regal  dignity  with  much 
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parade  oi  religious  ceremony ;  but  not  until,  \>j  a  victorious  cam- 
paign, he  had  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  captives  to  grace  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  and  to  furnish  victims  for  the  dark 
and  bloody  rites  which  stained  the  Aztec  superstition.  Amidst  this 
pomp  of  human  sacrifice  he  was  crowned.  The  crown,  resembling 
a  mitre  in  its  form,  and  curiously  ornamented  with  gold,  gems,  and 
feathers,  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  lord  of  Tezcuco,  the  most 
powerfij  of  hw  royal  allies.  The  title  of  King^  by  which  the  earlier 
Aztec  princes  are  distinguished  by  Spanish  writers,  is  supplanted  by 
that  ot  Emperor  in  the  later  reigns,  intimating,  perhaps,  his  superiority 
over  the  confederated  monarchies  of  Tlacopan  and  Tezcuco.' 

The  Aztec  princes,  especially  towards 
the  close  of  the  dynasty,  lived  in  a 
barbaric  pomp,  truly  Oriental.  Their 
spacious  palaces  were  provided  with  halls 
for  the  different  councils,  who  aided  the 
monarch  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  chief  of  these  was  a  sort  of  privy 
council,  composed  in  part,  probably,  of 
the  four  electors  chosen  by  the  nobles 
after  the  accession,  whose  places,  when 
made  vacant  by  death,  were  immediately 
supplied  as  before.  It  was  the  business 
of  this  body,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  very  loose  accounts  given  of 

it,  to  advise  the  king  in  respect  to  the  Fiom«.Jd^MS. 

government  of  the  provinces,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  revenues,  and,  indeed,  on  all  great  matters  of 
public  interest.'    ■ 

In  the  royal  buildings  were  accommodations,  also,  for  a  numerous 
bodyguard  of  the  sovereign,  made  up  of  the  chief  nobility.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  with  precision,  in  these  barbarian  governments, 
the  limits  of  the  several  orders.  It  is  certain  there  was  a  distinct 
class  of  nobles,  with  large  landed  possessions,  who  held  the  most 
important  offices  near  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  engrossed  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  and  cities.'  Many  of  these  could 
trace  their  descent  from  the  founders  of  the  Aztec  monarchy.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  of  authority,  there  were  thirty  great  caciques, 
who  had  their  residence,  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  in  the  capital, 
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and  who  coiild  muster  a  hundred  thousand  vassals  each  on  their 
estates.^  Without  relying  on  such  wild  statements,  it  is  clear,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  conquerors,  that  the  country  was  occupied  by 
numerous  powerful  chieftains,  who  lived  like  independent  princes  on 
their  domains.  If  it  be  true  that  the  kings  encouraged,  or  indeed 
exacted,  the  residence  of  these  nobles  in  the  capital,  and  required 
hostages  in  their  absence,  it  is  evident  that  their  power  must  have 
been  very  formidable." 

Their  estates  appear  to  have  been  held  by  various  tenures,  and 
to  have  been  subject  to  different  restrictions.  Some  of  them,  earned 
by  their  own  good  swords  or  received  as  the  recompense  of  public 
services,  were  held  without  any  limitation,  except  that  the  possessors 
could  not  dispose  of  them  to  a  plebeian.*  Others 
were  entailed  on  the  eldest  male  issue,  and,  in  default 
of  such,  reverted  to  the  crown.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  burdened  with  the  obligation  of  military 
service.  The  principal  chiefs  of  Tezcuco,  according 
to  its  chronicler,  were  expressly  obliged  to  support 
their  prince  with  their  armed  vassals,  to  attend  his 
court,  and  aid  him  in  the  council.  Some,  instead  of 
these  services,  were  to  provide  for  the  repairs  of  his 
r  ,  .,„    buildings,  and  to  keep  the  royal  demesnes  in  order. 

From  an  inaent  MS.         .,  °'  ■,       rr      '  t  t    t  r    r       • 

With  an  annual  offering,  by  way  of  homage,  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  It  was  usual,  if  we  are  to  believe  historians,  for  a 
new  king,  on  his  accession,  to  confirm  the  investiture  of  estates  derived 
from  the  crown.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  recognise  in  all  this  several  features 
of  the  feudal  system,  which,  no  doubt,  lose  nothing  of  their  effect, 
under  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  writers,  who  are  fond  of  tracing 
analogies  to  European  institutions.  But  such  analogies  lead  some- 
times to  very  erroneous  conclusions.  The  obligation  of  military 
service,  for  instance,  the  most  essential  principle  of  a  fief,  seems  to  be 
naturally  demanded  by  every  government  from  its  subjects.  As  to 
minor  points  of  resemblance,  they  fall  far  short  of  that  harmonious 
system  of  reciprocal  service  and  protection  which  embraced,  in  nice 
gradation,  every  order  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  The  kingdoms  of 
Anahuac  were,  in  their  nature,  despotic,  attended,  indeed,  with  many 
mitigating  circumstances  unknown  to  the  despotisms  of  the  East ; 
but  it  is  chimerical  to  look  for  much  in  common — beyond  a  few 
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accidental  forms  and  ceremonies — with  those  aristocratic  institu- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  made  the  court  of  every  petty  baron 
the  precise  imagein  miniature  of  that  of  his  sovereign. 

The  legislative  power,  both  in  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  resided 
wholly  with  the  monarch.  This  feature  of  despotism,  however, 
was  in  some  measure  counteracted  by  the  constitution  of  the  judicial 
tribunals — of  more  importance,  among  a  rude  people,  than  the  legis- 
lative, since  it  is  easier  to  make  good  laws  for  such  a  community  than 
to  enforce  them,  and  the  best  laws,  badly  administered,  are  but  a 
mockery.  Over  each  of  the  principal  cities,  with  its  dependent  terri- 
tories, was  placed  a  supreme  judge,  appointed  by  the  crown,  with 
original  and  final  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  There 
was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence  to  any  other  tribunal,  nor  even  to  the 
king.  He  held  his  office  during  life  ;  and  any  one  who  usurped  his 
ensigns  was  punished  with  death.^ 

Below  tlus  magistrate  was  a  court,  established  in  each  province, 
and  consisting  of  three  members.  It  held  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  supreme  judge  in  civil  suits,  but  in  criminal  an  appeal  lay 
to  his  tribunal.  Besides  these  courts,  there  was  a  body  of  inferior 
magistrates  distributed  through  the  country,  chosen  by  the  people 
themselves  in  their  several  districts.  Their  authority  was  limited 
to  smaller  causes,  while  the  more  important  were  carried  up  to  the 
higher  courts.  There  was  still  another  class  of  subordinate  officers, 
appointed  also  by  the  people,  each  of  whom  was  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  a  certain  number  of  famiUes,  and  report  any  disorder  or 
breach  of  the  laws  to  the  higher  authorities.* 

In  Tezcuco  the  judicial  arrangements  were  of  a  more  refined 
character ; '  and  a  gradation  of  tribunals  finally  terminated  in  a 
general  meeting  or  parliament,  consisting  of  all  the  judges,  great 
and  petty,  throughout  the  kingdom,  held  every  eighty  days  in  the 
capital,  over  which  the  king  presided  in  person.  This  body  deter- 
mmed  all  suits,  which,  from  their  importance,  or  difficulty,  had 
been  reserved  for  its  consideration  by  the  lower  tribunals.  It  served, 
moreover,  as  a  council  of  state,  to  assist  the  monarch  in  the  trans- 
action of  public  business.* 

Such  are  the  vague  and  imperfect  notices  that  can  be  gleaned 
respecting  the  Aztec  tribunals,  from  the  hieroglyphical  paintings 
still  preserved,  and  from  the  most  accredited  Spanish  writers.  These, 
being  usually  ecclesiastics,  have  taken  much  less  interest  in  this  sub- 
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ject  than  in  matters  connected  with  religion.  They  find  some 
apology,  certainly,  in  the  early  destruction  of  most  of  the  Indian 
paintings,  from  which  their  information  was,  in  part,  to  be  gathered. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  Aztecs 
were  suSciently  civilised  to  evince  a  solicitude  for  the  rights  both 
of  property  and  of  persons.  The  law,  authorising  an  appeal  to  the 
highest  judicature  in  criminal  matters  only,  shows  an  attention  to 
personal  security,  rendered  the  more  obligatory  by  the  extreme 
severity  of  their  penal  code,  which  would  naturally  have  made  them 
more  cautious  of  a  wrong  conviction.  The  existence  of  a  number  of 
co-ordinate  tribunals,  without  a  central  one  of  supreme  authority 
to  control  the  whole,  must  have  given  rise  to  very  discordant  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  in  different  districts.  But  this  is  an  evil  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  provision  for  making  the  superior  judges  whoUy  independent 
of  the  crown  was  worthy  of  an  enlightened  people.  It  presented 
the  strongest  barrier,  that  a  mere  constitution  could  afEora,  against 
tyranny.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a  government 
otherwise  so.  despotic,  means  could  not  be  found  for  influencing  the 
magistrate.  But  it  was  a  great  step  to  fence  round  his  authority 
with  the  sanction  of  the  law ;  and  no  one  of  the  Aztec  monarchs,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  accused  of  an  attempt  to  violate  it. 

To  receive  presents  or  a  bribe,  to  be  guilty  of  collusion  in  any 
way  with  a  suitor,  was  punished,  in  a  judge,  with  death.  Who, 
or  what  tribunal,  decided  as  to  his  guilt,  does  not  appear.  In  Tezcuco 
this  was  done  by  the  rest  of  the  court.  But  the  ting  presided  over 
that  body.  The  Tezcucan  prince,  Nezahualpilli,  who  rarely  tempered 
justice  with  mercy,  put  one  judge  to  death  for  taking  a  bribe,  and 
another  for  determining  suits  in  his  own  house, — a  capital  offence, 
also,  by  law. 

The  judges  of  the  higher  tribunals  were  maintained  from  the 
produce  of  a  part  of  the  crown  lands,  reserved  for  this  purpose. 
They,  as  well  as  the  supreme  judge,  held  their  offices  for  life.  The 
proceedings  in  the  courts  were  conducted  with  decency  and  order. 
The  judges  wore  an  appropriate  dress,  and  attended  to  business  both 
parts  of  the  day,  dining  always,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  same  building  where  they  held  their  session ;  a  method 
of  proceeding  much  commended  by  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  to 
whom  despatch  was  not  very  familiar  in  their  own  tribunals.     Ofiicers 
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attended  to  preserve  order,  and  others  summoned  the  parties,  and 
produced  them  in  court.  No  counsel  was  employed;  the  parties 
stated  their  own  case,  and  supported  it  by  their  witnesses. 
The  oath  of  the  accused  was  also  admitted  in  evidence.  The  state- 
ment of  the  case,  the  testimony,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  trial, 
were  all  set  forth  by  a  clerk,  in  hieroglyphical  paintings,  and  handed 
over  to  the  court.  The  paintings  were  executed  with  so  much 
accuracy,  that,  in  all  suits  respecting  real  property,  they  were  allowed 
to  be  produced  as  good  authority  in  the  Spanish  tribunals,  very 
long  after  the  Conquest ;  and  a  chair  for  their  study  and  interpreta- 
tion was  estabHshed  at  Mexico  in  1555,  which  has  long  since  shared 
the  fate  of  most  other  provisions  for  learning  in  that  unfortunate 
country.^ 

A  capital  sentence  was  indicated  by  a  line  traced  with  an  arrow 
across  the  portrait  of  the  accused.  In  Tezcuco,  where  the  Icing 
presided  in  the  court,  this,  according  to  the  national  chronicler,  was 
done  with  extraordinary  parade.  His  description,  which  is  of  rather 
a  poetical  cast,  I  give  in  his  own  words :  "  In  the  royal  palace  of 
Tezcuco  was  a  courtyard,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  were  two 
halls  of  justice.  In  the  principal  one,  called  the  '  tribunal  of  God,' 
was  a  throne  of  pare  gold  inlaid  vrith  turquoises  and  other  precious 
stones.  On  a  stool  in  front,  was  placed  a  human  skull,  crowned  with 
an  immense  emerald,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  by  an 
aigrette  of  brilliant  plumes  and  precious  stones.  The  skull  was  laid 
on  a  heap  of  military  weapons,  shields,  quivers,  bows,  and  arrows. 
The  walls  were  hung  vrith  tapestry,  made  of  the  hair  of  different 
wild  animals,  of  rich  and  various  colours,  festooned  by  gold  rings, 
and  embroidered  with  figures  of  birds  and  flowers.  Above  the  throne 
was  a  canopy  of  variegated  plumage,  from  the  centre  of  which  shot 
forth  resplendent  rays  of  gold  and  jewels.  The  other  tribunal, 
called  '  the  king's,'  was  also  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
feathers,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  royal  arms.  Here  the 
sovereign  gave  public  audience,  and  communicated  his  despatches. 
But,  when  he  decided  important  causes,  or  confirmed  a  capital 
sentence,  he  passed  to  *  the  tribunal  of  God,'  attended  by  the  fourteen 
great  lords  of  the  realm,  marshalled  according  to  their  rank.  Then, 
putting  on  his  mitred  crown,  incrusted  vrith  precious  stones,  and 
holding  a  golden  arrow,  by  way  of  sceptre,  in  nis  left  hand,  he  laid 
his  ri^t  upon  the  skull,  and  pronounced  judgment."'    All  this 
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looks  rather  fine  for  a  court  of  justice,  it  must  be  owned.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Tezcucans,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  possessed  both 
the  materials  and  the  skill  requisite  to  work  them  up  in  this  manner. 
Had  they  been  a  little  further  advanced  in  reiinement,  one  might 
well  doubt  their  having  the  bad  taste  to  do  so. 

The  laws  of  the  Aztecs  were  registered,  and  exhibited  to  the 
people  in  their  hieroglyphical  paintings.  Much  the  larger  part 
of  them,  as  in  every  nation  imper- 
fectly civilised,  relates  rather  to  the 
security  of  persons  than  of  property. 
The  great  crimes  against  society  were 
all  made  capital.  Even  the  murder 
of  a  slave  was  punished  with  death. 
Adulterers,  as  among  the  Jews,  were 
stoned  to  death.  Thieving,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  offence,  was 
punished  by  slavery  or  death.  Yet 
the  Mexicans  could  have  been  under 
no  great  apprehension  of  this  crime, 
since  the  entrances  to  their  dwellings 
were  not  secured  by  bolts,  or  fasten- 
ings of  any  kind.  It  was  a  capital 
offence  to  remove  the  boundaries  of 
another's  lands ;  to  alter  the  estab- 
lished measures ;  and  for  a  guardian 
not  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  his  ward's  property.  These  regula- 
tions evince  a  regard  for  equity  in 
dealings,  and  for  private  rights,  which 

TlPOmCATL.  "    '  •111  t>  ' 

From«>ai.cUntMS.  ^^gues    a     Considerable    progress    m 

civilisation.  Prodigals,  who  squan- 
dered their  patrimony,  were  punished  in  like  manner ;  a  severe 
sentence,  since  the  crime  brought  its  adequate  punishment  along 
with  it.  Intemperance,  which  was  the  burden,  moreover,  of  their 
religious  homilies,  was  visited  with  the  severest  penalties  ;  as  if  they 
had  foreseen  in  it  the  consuming  canker  of  their  own,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  Indian  races  in  later  times.  It  was  punished  in  the  young 
with  death,  and  in  older  persons  with  loss  of  rank  and  confiscation 
of  property.     Yet  a  decent  conviviality  was  not  meant  to  be  pro- 
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scribed  at  their  festivals,  and  they  possessed  the  means  of  indulging 
it,  in  a  mild  fermented  liquor,  called  -pulque,  which  is  still  popular, 
not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  the  European  population  of  the 
country.^ 

The  rites  of  marriage  were  celebrated  with  as  much  formality 
as  in  any  Christian  country ;  and  the  institution  was  held  in  such 
reverence,  that  a  tribunal  was  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
determining  questions  relating  to  it.  Divorces  could  not  be  obtained, 
until  authorised  by  a  sentence  of  this  court,  after  a  patient  hearing 
of  the  parties. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Aztec  code  was  that  relating 
to  slavery.  There  were  several  descriptions  of  slaves :  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  who  were  almost  always  reserved  for  the  dreadful  doom 
of  sacrifice ;  criminals,  public  debtors,  persons  who,  from  extreme 
poverty,  voluntarily  resigned  their  freedom,  and  children  who  were 
sold  by  their  own  parents.  In  the  last  instance,  usually  occasioned 
also  by  poverty,  it  was  common  for  the  parents,  with  the  master's 
consent,  to  substitute  others  of  their  children  successively,  as  they 
grew  up :  thus  distributing  the  burden,  as  equally  as  possible,  among 
the  different  members  of  the  family.  The  willingness  of  freemen 
to  incur  the  penalties  of  this  condition  is  explained  by  the  mild  form 
in  which  it  existed.  The  contract  of  sale  was  executed  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  four  witnesses.  "Die  services  to  be  exacted  were  limited 
with  great  precision.  The  slave  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  family, 
to  hold  property,  and  even  other  slaves.  His  children  were  free. 
No  one  could  be  born  to  slavery  in  Mexico ;  ^  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction, not  known,  I  believe,  in  any  civilised  community  where 
slavery  has  been  sanctioned.^  Slaves  were  not  sold  hy  their  masters, 
unless  when  these  were  driven  to  it  by  poverty.  They  were  often 
liberated  by  them  at  their  death,  and  sometimes,  as  there  was  no 
natural  repugnance  founded  on  difference  of  blood  and  race,  were 
married  to  them.  Yet  a  refractory  or  vicious  slave  might  be  led 
into  the  market,  with  a  collar  round  his  neck,  which  intimated  his 
bad  character,  and  there  be  publicly  sold,  and,  on  a  second  sale, 
reserved  for  sacrifice. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Aztec  code, 
to  which  the  Tezcucan  bore  great  resemblance.*  With  some  excep- 
tions, it  is  stamped  with  the  severity,  the  ferocity,  indeed,  of  a  rude 
people,  hardened  by  familiarity  with  scenes  of  blood,  and  relying  on 
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physical,  instead  of  moral  means,  for  the  correction  of  evil.^  Still, 
it  evinces  a  profound  respect  for  the  great  principles  of  morality, 
and  as  clear  a  perception  of  these  principles  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
most  cultivated  nations. 

The  royal  revenues  were  derived  from  various  sources.  The 
crown  lands,  which  appear  to  have  been  extensive,  made  their  returns 
in  kind.  The  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  bound 
to  supply  workmen  and  materials  for  building  the  king's  palaces, 
and  keeping  them  in  repair.  They  were  also  to  furnish  fuel,  pro- 
visions, and  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  ordinary  domestic  expendi- 
ture, which  was  certainly  on  no  stinted  scale."  The  principal  cities, 
which  had  numerous  villages  and  a  large  territory  dependent  on 
them,  were  distributed  into  districts,  widi  each  a  share  of  the  lands 
allotted  to  it,  for  its  support.  The  inhabitants  paid  a  stipulated  part 
of  the  produce  to  the  crown.  The  vassals  of  the  great  chiefs,  also, 
paid  a  portion  of  their  earnings  into  the  public  treasury ;  an  arrange- 
ment not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  institutions.^ 

In  addition  to  this  tax  on  all  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
kingdom,  there  was  another  on  its  manufactures.  The  nature  and  the 
variety  of  the  tributes  will  be  best  shown  by  an  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  principal  articles.  These  were  cotton  dresses,  and  mantles 
of  featherwork,  exquisitely  made ;  ornamented  armour ;  vases  and 
plates  of  gold ;  gold-dust,  bands  and  bracelets  \  crystal,  gilt,  and 
varnished  jars  and  goblets ;  bells,  arms,  and  utensils  of  copper ; 
reams  of  paper ;  grain,  fruits,  copal,  amber,  cochineal,  cocoa,  wild 
animals  and  birds,  timber,  lime,  mats,  etc.*  In  this  curious  medley 
of  the  most  homely  commodities,  and  the  elegant  superfluities  of 
luxury,  it  is  singular  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  silver,  the 
great  staple  of  the  country  in  later  times,  and  the  use  of  which  was 
certainly  known  to  the  Aztecs." 
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Garrisons  were  established  id  the  larger  cities, — probably  those 
at  a  distance,  and  recently  conquered, — to  keep  down  revolt,  and 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tribute.*  Tax-gatherers  were  also 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  were  recognised  by  their 
ofHcial  badges,  and  dreaded  from  the  merciless  rigour  of  their  ex- 
actions. Br  a  stern  law,  every  defaulter  was  liable  to  be  taken  and 
sold  as  a  slave.  In  the  capital  were  spacious  granaries  and  ware- 
houses for  the  reception  of  the  tributes.  A  receiver-general  was 
quartered  in  the  palace,  who  rendered  in  an  ezact  account  of  the 
various  contributions,  and  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  inferior 
agents,  in  whom  the  least  malversation  was  summarily  punished.  This 
functionary  was  furnished  with  a  map  of  the  whole  empire,  with  a 
minute  specification  of  the  imposts  assessed  on  every  part  of  it. 
These  imposts,  moderate  under  the  reigns  of  the  early  princes,  became 
so  burdensome  under  those  at  the  close  of  the  dynasty,  being  rendered 
still  more  oppressive  by  the  manner  of  collection,  that  they  bred 
disaffection  throughout  the  land,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

Communication  was  maintained  with  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country  by  means  of  couriers.  Post-houses  were  established 
on  the  great  roads,  about  two  leagues  distant  from  each  other.  The 
courier,  bearing  Im  despatches  in  the  form  of  a  hieroglyphical  paint- 
ing, ran  with  them  to  the  first  station,  where  they  were  taken  by 
another  messenger,  and  carried  forward  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
they  reached  the  capital.  These  couriers,  trained  from  childhood, 
travelled  with  incredible  swiftness ;  not  four  or  five  leagues  an  hour, 
as  an  old  chronicler  would  make  us  believe,  but  with  such  speed  that 
despatches  were  carried  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  a  day.'  Fresh 
fish  was  frequently  served 
at  Montezuma's  table  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  it  had  been  taken  in  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  two  hundred  -Ban*.    Fmn  m  mdent  MS. 

miles  from  the  capital.    In 

this  way  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  royal  armies  was 
rapidly  brought  to  court ;  and  the  dress  of  the  courier,  denoting  by 
its  colour  that  of  his  tidings,  spread  joy  or  consternation  in  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed.^ 

But   the  great  aim  of  the  Aztec  institutions  to  which  private 
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discipline  and  public  honours  were  alike  directed,  was  the  profession 
of  arms.  In  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  the  soldier  shared  with  the  priest 
the  highest  consideration.  The  king,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  an 
eiperienced  warrior.  The  tutelary  deity  of  the  Aztecs  was  the  god 
of  war.  A  great  object  of  their  military  expeditions  was,  to  gather 
hecatombs  of  captives  for  his  altars.  The  soldier,  who  fell  in  battle, 
was  transported  at  once  to  the  region  of  ineffable  bliss  in  the  bright 
mansions  of  the  Sun.*  Every  war,  therefore,  became  a  crusade ; 
and  the  warrior,  animated  by  a  religious  enthusiasm,  like  that  of  the 
early  Saracen,  or  the  Christian  crusader,  was  not  orJy  raised  to  a 
contempt  of  danger,  but  courted  it,  for  the  imperishable  crown 
of  martyrdom.  Thus  we  find  the  same  impulse  acting  in  the  most 
opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  Asiatic,  the  European,  and 
the  American,  each  earnestly  invoking  the  holy  name  of  religion  in 
the  perpetration  of  human  butchery. 

The  question  of  war  was  discussed  in  a  council  of  the  king  and 
his  chief  nobles.  Ambassadors  were  sent,  previously  to  its  declara- 
tion, to  require  the  hostile  state  to  receive  the  Mexican  gods,  and 
to  pay  the  customaty  tribute.  The  persons  of  ambassadors  were 
held  sacred  throughout  Anahuac.  They  were  lodged  and  enter- 
tained in  the  great  towns  at  the  public  charge,  and  were  everywhere 
received  with  courtesy,  so  long  as  they  did  not  deviate  from  the 
high-roads  on  their  route.  When  they  did,  they  forfeited  their 
privileges.  If  the  embassy  proved  unsuccessful,  a  defiance,  or  open 
declaration  of  war,  was  sent ;  quotas  were  drawn  from  the  conquered 
provinces,  which  were  always  subjected  to  militaty  service,  as  well 
as  the  payment  of  taxes;  and  the  royal  army,  usually  with  the 
monarch  at  its  head,  began  its  march.^ 

The  Aztec  princes  made  use  of  the  incentives  employed  by 
European  monarchs  to  excite  the  ambition  of  their  followers.  They 
established  various  militaty  orders,  each  having  its  privileges  and 
peculiar  insignia.  There  seems,  also,  to  have  existed  a  sort  of  knight- 
hood, of  inferior  degree.  It  was  the  cheapest  reward  of  martial 
prowess,  and  whoever  had  not  reached  it  was  excluded  from  using 
ornaments  on  his  arms  or  his  person,  and  obliged  to  wear  a  coarse 
white  stuff,  made  from  the  threads  of  the  aloe,  called  mquen.  Even 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  not  excepted  from  this  law, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  occasional  practice  of  Christian  knights, 
to  wear  plain  armour,  or  shields  without  device,  till  they  had 
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achieved  some  doughty  feat  of  chivalry.  Although  the  military 
orders  were  thrown  open  to  aU,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  chiefly 
filled  with  persona  of  rank,  who,  by  their  previous  training  and 
connections,  were  able  to  come  into  the  field  under  peculiar 
advantages. 

The  dress  of  the  higher  warriors  was  picturesque,  and  often 
magnificent.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with  a  close  vest  of  quilted 
cotton,  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  light  missiles  of  Indian 
warfare.  This  garment  was  so  light  and  serviceable  that  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards.  The  wealthier  chiefs  sometimes  wore, 
instead  of  this  cotton  mail,  a  cuirass  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  or 
silver.  Over  it  was  thrown  a  surcoat  of  the  gorgeous  feather-work 
in  which  they  excelled.*  Their  helmets  were  sometimes  of  wood, 
fashioned  like  the  heads  of  wild  animals,  and  sometimes  of  silver, 
on  the  top  of  which  waved  a  -panache  of  variegated  feathers,  sprinkled 
with  precious  stones  and  ornaments  of  gold.  They  wore  also  collars, 
bracelets,  and  earrings,  of  the  same  rich  materials. 

Their  armies  were  divided  into  bodies  of  eight  thousand  men  ; 
and  these,  again,  into  companies  of  three  or  four  hundred,  each 
with  its  own  commander.  The  national  standard,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  ancient  Roman,  displayed,  in  its  embroidery  of 
gold  and  feather-work,  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  state.  These 
were  significant  of  its  name,  which,  as  the  names  of  both  persons 
and  places  were  borrowed  from  some  material  object,  was  easily 
expressed  by  hieroglyphical  symbols.  The  companies  and  the  great 
chiefs  had  also  their  appropriate  banners  and  devices,  and  the  gaudy 
hues  of  their  many-coloured  plumes  gave  a  dazzling  splendour  to  the 
spectacle. 

Their  tactics  were  such  as  belong  to  a  nation  with  whom  war, 
though  a  trade,  is  not  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  They 
advanced  singing,  and  shouting  their  war-cries,  briskly  charging 
the  enemy,  as  rapidly  retreating,  and  making  use  of  ambuscades, 
sudden  surprises,  and  the  light  skirmish  of  guerilla  warfare.  Yet 
their  discipline  was  such  as  to  draw  forth  the  encomiums  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors.  "  A  beautful  sight  it  was,"  says  one  of  them, 
**  to  see  them  set  out  on  their  march,  all  moving  forward  so  gaily, 
and  in  so  admirable  order ! "  In  battle,  they  did  not  seek  to  kill 
their  enemies,  so  much  as  to  take  them  prisoners ;  and  they  never 
scalped,  like  other  North  American  tribes.  The  valour  of  a  warrior 
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was  estimated  by  the  namber  of  his  prisoners ;  and  no  ransom  was 
large  enough  to  save  the  devoted  captive.^ 

Their  military  code  bore  the  same  stem  features  as  their  other 
laws.  Disobedience  of  orders  was  punished  with  death.  It  was 
death,  also,  for  a  soldier  to  leave  his  colours  to  attack  the  enemy 
before  the  signal  was  given,  or  to  plunder  another's  booty  or  prisoners. 
One  of  the  last  Tezcucan  princes,  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman, 
put  two  sons  to  death, — after  having  cured  their  wounds, — for 
violating  the  last-mentioned  law. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  here  an  institution,  the  introducrion 
of  which,  in  the  Old  World,  is  ranked  among  the  beneficent  fruits 
of  Christianity.  Hospitals  were  established  in  the  principal  cities 
for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  the  permanent  refuge  of  the  disabled 
soldier ;  and  surgeons  were  placed  over  them,  "  who  were  so  far 
better  than  those  in  Europe,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  that  they 
did  not  protract  the  cure,  in  order  to  increase  the  pay."  ' 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  civil  and  muitair  polity  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans ;  less  perfect  than  could  be  desired,  in  regard 
to  the  former,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  sources  whence  it  is 
drawn.  Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  explore  the  early  history 
of  modem  Europe  has  found  how  vague  and  unsatisfactory  is  the 
poUtical  information  which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  gossip  of  monkish 
annalists.  How  much  is  the  difficulty  increased  in  the  present 
instance,  where  this  information,  first  recorded  in  the  dubious 
language  of  hieroglyphics,  was  interpreted  in  another  language, 
with  which  the  Spanish  chroniclers  were  imperfectly  acquainted, 
while  it  related  to  institutions  of  which  their  past  experience  enabled 
them  to  form  no  adequate  conception !  Amidst  such  uncertain 
lights,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  nice  accuracy  of  detail.  All  that  can 
be  done  is,  to  attempt  an  outline  of  the  more  prominent  features, 
that  a  correct  impression,  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  the  Aztec  and 
Tezcucan  races  were  advanced  in  civilisation  very  far  beyond  the 
wandering  tribes  of  North  America.*  The  degree  of  civilisation 
which  they  had  reached,  as  inferred  by  their  poUtical  institutions, 
may  be  considered,  perhaps,  not  much  short  of  that  enjoyed  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  under  Alfred.  In  respect  to  the  nature  of  it,  they 
may  be  better  compared  with  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  examination 
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of  their  social  relations  and  culture  may  suggest  still  stronger  points 
of  resemblance  to  that  ancient  people. 

Those  familiar  with  the  modern  Mexican  will  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  nation  should  ever  have  been  capable  of  devising 
the  enlightened  polity  which  we  have  been  considering.  But  they 
should  remember,  that  in  the  Mexicans  of  our  day  they  see  only  a 
conquered  race  ;  as  different  from  their  ancestors  as  are  the  modem 
Egyptians  from  those  who  built, — I  will  not  say  the  tasteless  pyramids, 
— but  the  temples  and  palaces,  whose  magnificent  wrecks  strew 
the  borders  of  the  Nile,  at  Luxor  and  Karnac.  The  difference  is 
not  so  great  as  between  the  ancient  Greet  and  his  degenerate  de- 
scendant, lounging  among  the  masterpieces  of  art,  which  he  has 
scarcely  taste  enough  to  admire, — speaking  the  language  of  those 
still  more  imperishable  monuments  of  literature  which  he  has  hardly 
capacity  to  comprehend.  Yet  he  breathes  the  same  atmosphere, 
is  warmed  by  the  same  stm,  nourished  by  the  same  scenes,  as  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  won  the  trophies  of  Olympic  Pisa.  The 
same  blood  flows  in  his  veins  that  flowed  in  theirs.  But  ages 
of  tyranny  have  passed  over  him ;  he  belongs  to  a  conquered 
race. 

The  American  Indian  has  something  peculiarly  sensitive  in  his 
nature.  He  shrinks  instinctively  from  the  rude  touch  of  a  foreign  hand. 
Even  when  this  foreign  influence  comes  in  the  form  of  civilisation,  he 
seems  to  sink  and  pine  away  beneath  it.  It  has  been  so  with  the 
Mexicans.  Under  the  Spanish  domination,  their  numbers  have 
silently  melted  away.  Their  energies  are  broken.  They  no  longer 
tread  their  mountain  plains  with  the  conscious  independence  of  their 
ancestors.  In  their  faltering  step, 
and  meek  and  melancholy  aspect, 
we  read  the  sad  characters  of 
the  conquered  race.  The  cause 
of  humanity,  indeed,  has  gained. 
They  live  under  a  better  system 
of  laws,  a  more  assured  tranquil- 
Uty,  a  purer  faith.  But  all  does 
not  avad.  Their  civilisation  was 
of  the  hardy  character  which  be- 
Pi«n«  or  K  sr,«  H«».  longsto^c  wilderness.  The  fierce 
Fran  the  Vieniu  MDMom.  virtues  of  the  Aztcc  were  all  his  1 
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own.  Thej'  refused  to  submit  to  European  culture, — to  be  engrafted 
on  a  foreign  stock.  His  outward  form,  his  complexion,  his  linea- 
ments, are  substantially  the  same ;  but  the  moral  characteristics 
of  the  nation,  all  that  constituted  its  individuality  as  a  race,  are 
effaced  for  ever. 

Two  of  the  prindpal  authoiidea  for  thi*  Chapter  are  Torijuemada  and  Clavigero. 
TKe  former,  a  Ihrovindal  of  the  FraocUcan  order,  came  to  the  New  World  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  the  generation  of  the  conqueron  had  not  then 
patted  away,  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  gathering  the  particulars  of  their  enterprise 
from  their  own  lipt.  Fifty  years,  during  which  he  continued  on  the  country,  put  him 
in  possesuon  of  the  tradition]  and  usages  of  the  nadves,  and  enabled  him  to  collect  thdr 
history  from  the  earliest  misiionariet,  as  well  as  from  such  monuments  as  the  fanadcism 
of  his  own  countrymen  had  not  then  destroyed.  From  these  ample  sources  he  compiled 
hit  bulky  tomes,  beginning,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  the  ancient  Cattilian  chroniclen, 
with  the  Creadon  of  the  world,  and  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  the  Mexican  institu- 
dons,  poliucal,  religious,  and  social,  from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  dme.  In  handling 
these  fruitful  themes,  the  worthy  father  has  shown  a  full  measure  of  the  bigotry  which 
bebnged  to  his  order  at  that  period.  Every  page,  too,  it  loaded  with  illustradons  from 
Scripture  or  profane  history,  which  form  a  whimsical  contrast  to  the  barbaric  staple  of 
hit  itory ;  and  he  has  tomedmes  fallen  into  serious  errors,  from  his  mitconceptioa  of  the 
chronological  system  of  the  Aztecs.  But  notwithstanding  these  glaring  defects  in  the 
composidon  of  the  work,  the  student,  aware  of  his  author's  infirmities,  will  find  few  better 
guides  than  Torquemada  in  tracing  die  stream  of  historic  truth  up  to  the  fountain  head  ; 
tuch  b  his  manifest  integrity,  and  so  great  were  his  fadlides  for  information  on  the  most 
curious  paints  in  Mexican  antiquity.  No  work,  accordingly,  has  been  more  largely 
consulted  and  copied,  even  by  some  who,  like  Herrera,  have  affected  to  set  little  value 
on  the  sources  whence  its  information  was  drawn  (Hist.  General,  dec.  6,  lib.  6,  cap.  19). 
The  Mtrnarquia  Indiana  was  first  published  at  Senile,  1615  (Nic.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca 
Nova  [Matrid,  1783],  torn.  ii.  p.  787),  and  since,  in  a  better  style,  in  three  volumes  foUo, 
at  Madrid,  in  1713. 

The  odicr  audiority,  frequendy  dted  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  the  Abb*  Clavigero's 
Storia  Antica  del  Meiiico.  It  was  originally  printed  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  in  Italy,  whither  the  author,  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  a 
member  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  had  retired  on  the  expulsion  of  that  body  from 
America,  in  1767.  During  a  residence  of  thir^-five  yean  in  his  own  country,  Clavigero 
had  made,  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  its  antiquities,  by  the  careful  examination 
of  paintings,  manuscripts,  and  such  other  remains  as  were  to  be  found  in  his  day.  The 
plan  of  hu  work  is  nearly  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  Torquemada ; 
but  the  latter  and  more  cultivated  period,  in  which  he  wrote,  is  visible  in  the  superior 
address  with  which  he  has  managed  his  complicated  subject.  In  the  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions in  his  concluding  volume  he  hat  done  much  to  rectify  the  chronology,  and 
tiie  various  inaccurades  of  preceding  writers.  Indeed,  an  avowed  object  of  his  work 
was,  to  vindicate  his  countrymen  from  what  he  concdved  to  be  the  misrepresentations 
of  Robertson,  Raynal,  and  De  Pau.  In  regard  to  the  last  two,  he  was  perfectly  successful. 
Such  an  ostensible  design  might  naturally  suggest  unfavourable  ideas  of  his  impartiality. 
Sut,  on  the  whole,  he  teems  to  have  conducted  the  ditcutsion  with  good  faith ;  and  if 
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be  )uu  beon  led  \>j  national  zeal  to  overcharge  the  picture  with  brilliant  cc^urt,  he  will 
be  found  much  more  temperate,  on  thi)  icofe,  than  those  who  preceded  him,  while  he 
bai  applied  sound  principles  of  criticism,  of  which  they  were  incapable.  In  a  word, 
the  diligence  of  his  researches  has  gathered  into  one  focus  the  scattered  ligho  of  tradition 
and  antiqiurian  lore,  purified  in  a  great  measure  from  the  mists  of  superstition  which 
obscure  the  best  productions  of  an  earlier  period.  From  these  causes,  the  work,  not' 
withstanding  its  occasional  prolixity,  and  the  disagreeable  aspect  given  to  it  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  uncouth  names  in  the  Mexican  orthography,  which  bristle  over  every  page, 
hat  found  merited  favour  with  the  public,  and  created  something  lil:e  a  popular  interest 
in  the  subject.  Soon  after  its  publication  at  Cesena,  in  1780,  it  was  translated  into 
English,  and  more  lately,  into  Spanish  and  German. 
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CHAPTER     III 

Mtxican  Mythology — The  Sacerdotal  Order — The  Temples — 
Human  Sacrifices 

THE  civil  polity  of  the  Aztecs  is  so  closely  blended  with  their 
religion,  that,  without  understanding  the  latter,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  correct  ideas  of  their  government  or 
their  social  institutions.  I  shall  pass  over,  for  the  present^ 
some  remarkable  traditions,  bearing  a  singular  resemblance  to  those 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  their 
mythology,  and  their  careful  provisions  for  maintaining  a  national 


Mythology  may  be  regarded  as  the  poetry  of  religion, — or  rather 
as  the  poetic  development  of  the  religious  principle  in  a  primitive 
age.  It  is  the  efFort  of  untutored  man  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
existence,  and  the  secret  agencies  by  which  the  operations  of  nature  ■. 
are  conducted.  Although  the  growth  of  similar  conditions  of  society, 
its  character  must  vary  with  that  of  the  rude  tribes  in  which  it 
originates ;  and  the  ferocious  Goth,  quaffing  mead  from  the  skulU 
of  his  slaughtered  enemies,  must  hare  a  very  different  mythology 
from  that  of  the  effeminate  native  of  Htspaniola,  loitering  away  his 
hours  in  idle  pastimes,  under  the  shadow  of  his  bananas. 

At  a  later  and  more  refined  period,  we  sometimes  find  these  primi- 
tive legends  combined  into  a  regular  system  under  the  hands  of  the 
poet,  and  the  rude  outline  moulded  into  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  which 
are  the  objects  of  adoration  in  a  credulous  age,  and  the  delight  of  all 
succeeding  ones.  Such  were  the  beautiful  inventions  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  "  who,"  says  the  Father  of  History,  "  created  the  theo- 
gony  of  the  Greeks "  ;  an  assertion  not  to  be  taken  too  literally^ 
since  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  man  should  create  a  religions 
system  for  his  nation.^  They  only  filled  up  the  shadowy  outlines  of 
tradition  with  the  bright  touches  of  their  ovm  imag^ations,  undL 
they  had  clothed  them  in  beauty  which  kindled  the  imaginations  of 
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others.  The  power  of  the  poet,  indeed,  may  be  felt  in  a  similar  way 
in  a  mnch  riper  period  of  society.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  who  is  there  that  rises  from  the  pemsal  of  Paradise  Lost 
without  feeling  his  own  conceptions  of  the  angelic  hierarchy  quickened 
by  those  of  the  inspired  artist,  and  a  new  and  sensible  form,  as  it  were, 
giTen  to  images  which  had  before  floated  dim  and  undefined  before 
him  ? 

The  last-mentioned  period  Is  succeeded  by  that  of  philosophy; 
which,  disclaiming  aliie  the  legends  of  the  primitive  age,  ana  the 
poerical  embellishments  of  the  succeeding  one,  seeks  to  belter  itself 
iromXthe  charge  of  impiety  by  giving  an  allegorical  interpretauon 
to  the  popular  mythology,  and  thus  to  reconcile  the  latter  with  the 
genuine  'deducrions  of  science. 

The  Mexican  religion  had  emerged  from  the  first  of  the  periods 
we  have  been  considering,  and,  al^ough  little  affected  by  poerical 
influences,  had  received  a  peculiar  complexion  from  the  priests, 
who  had  digested  as  thorough  and  burdensome  a  ceremonial  as  ever 
existed  in  any  nation.  They  had,  moreover,  thrown  the  veil  of 
allegory  over  early  tradition,  and  invested  their  deities  with  attri- 
butes, savouring  mnch  more  of  the  grotesque  conceprions  of  the  eastern 
narions  in  the  Old  World  than  of  the  lighter  fictions  of  Greek  myth- 
ology, in  which  the  features  of  himianity,  however  exaggerated, 
were  never  wholly  abandoned.^ 

In  contemplating  the  religious  system  of  the  Aztecs,  one  is 
struck  with  its  apparent  incongruity,  as  if  some  portion  of  it  had 
emanated  from  a  comparatively  refined  people,  open  to  gentle  in- 
fluences, while  the  rest  breathes  a  spirit  of  unmitigated  ferocity. 
It  naturally  su^ests  the  idea  of  two  distinct  sources,  and  authorises 
the  belief  that  the  Aztecs  had  inherited  from  their  predecessors  a 
milder  faith,  on  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  their  own  mythology. 
The  latter  soon  became  dominant,  and  gave  its  dark  colouring  to  ue 
creeds  of  the  conquered  nations, — ^which  the  Mexicans,  Vkc  the 
ancient  Romans,  seem  willingly  to  have  incorporated  into  their  own^ — 
until  the  same  funereal  superstition  settied  over  the  farthest  borders 
of  Anahnac. 

The  Aztecs  recognised  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Creator  and 

Lord  of  the  universe.     They  addressed  him,  in  their  prayers,  as 

**  the  God  by  whom  we   live,**  "  omnipresent,  that   tnoweth   all 

thoughts,  and  giveth  all  gifts,"  "  without  whom  man  is  as  nothing," 
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**  invisible,  incorporeal,  one  God,  of  perfect  perfection  and  purity," 
"  under  whose  wings  we  find  repose  and  a  sure  defence."  These 
sublime  attributes  infer  no  inadequate  conception  of  the  true  God. 
But  the  idea  of  unity — of  a  being,  with  whom  volition  is  action, 
who  has  no  need  of  inferior  ministers  to  execute  his  purposes — 
was  too  simple,  or  too  vast,  for  their  understandings ;  and  they 
sought  relief  as  usual,  in  the  plurality  of  deities,  who  presided 
over  the  elements,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  various 
occupations  of  man.^  Of  these,  there  were  thirteen  principal 
deities,  and  more  than  two  hundred  inferior ;  to  each  of  whom 
some  special  day,  or  appropriate  festival,  was  consecrated.* 

At  the  head  of  all  stood  the  terrible 
Huitzilopotchli,  the  Mexican  Mars  ;  al- 
though It  is  doing  injustice  to  the  heroic 
war-god  of  antiquity  to  identify  him 
with  this  sanguinary  monster.  This  was 
the  patron  deity  of  the  nation.  His 
fantastic  image  was  loaded  with  costly 
ornaments.  His  temples  were  the  most 
stately  and  august  of  the  public  edifices ; 
and  his  altars  reeked  vrith  the  blood  of 
human  hecatombs  in  every  city  of  the 
HmmLi>»Tc  empire.    Disastrous,  indeed,  must  have 

Fram  in  udait  MS.  httn  the  influence  of  such  a  superstition 

on  the  character  of  the  people.' 
A  far  more  interesting  personage  in  their  mythology  was  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  god  of  the  air,  a  divinity  who,  during  his  residence  on  earth, 
instructed  the  natives  in  the  use  of  metals,  in  agricidture,  and  in  the 
arts  of  government.  He  was  one  of  those  benefactors  of  dieir  species, 
doubtless,  who  have  been  deified  by  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 
Under  him,  the  earth  teemed  with  fruits  and  flowers,  witnout  the 
pains  of  culture.  An  ear  of  Indian  corn  was  as  much  as  a  single  man 
could  carry.  The  cotton,  as  it  grew,  took,  of  its  own  accord,  the 
rich  dies  of  human  art.  The  air  was  filled  with  intoxicating  per- 
fumes and  the  sweet  melody  of  birds.  In  short,  these  were  the  halcyon 
days,  which  find  a  place  in  the  mythic  systems  of  so  many  nations 
in  the  Old  World.    It  was  the  golden  age  of  Auahuac. 

From   some   cause,   not   explained,   Quetzalcoatl  incurred   the 
wrath  of  one  of  the  principal  gods,  and  was  compelled  to  abandon 
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the  country.    On  Us  way,  he  stopped  at  the  city  of  Cholula,  where 

a  temple  was  dedicated  to  his  worship,  the  massy  ruins  of  which  still 

form  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity 

in  Mexico.     When  he  reached  the  shores  of  the 

Mexican  Gtdf,  he  took  leave  of  his' followers,  pro- 

misii^  that  he  and  his  descendants  would  revisit 

them  hereafter,  and  then  entering  bis  wizard  skiff, 

made  of  serpents'  skins,  embarked  on  the  great 

ocean  for  the  fabled  land  of  Tlapallan.     He  was 

said  to  have  been  tall  in  stature,  with  a  white  skin, 

long,  dark  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard.    The  Mexicans 

looked  confidently  to  the  return  of  the  benevolent 

deity ;    and    this    remarkable     tradition,    deeply 

cherished  in  their  hearts,  prepared  the  way,  as  we 

shall  see  hereafter,  for  the  future  success  of  the 

Spaniards.^ 

We  have  not  space  for  further  details  respect-  *Tt!i^T 

ing  the  Mexican  divinities,  the  attributes  of  many 
of  whom  were  carefully  defined,  as  they  descended  in  regular  grada- 
tion, to  the  fenates  or  household  gods,  whose  little  images  were  to 
be  found  in  the  humblest  dwelling. 

The  Aztecs  felt  the  curiosity,  common  to  man  in  almost  every 
stage  of  civilisation,  to  lift  the  veil  which  covers  the  mysterious 
past,  and  the  more  awful  future.  They  sought  relief,  like  the  nations 
of  the  Old  Continent,  from  the  oppressive  idea  of  eternitv,  by  break- 
ing it  up  into  distinct  cycles,  or  periods  of  time,  eacd  of  several 
thousand  years'  duration.  There  were  four  of  these  cycles,  and  at 
the  end  of  each,  by  the  agency  of  one  of  the  elements,  the  human 
family  was  swept  from  the  earth,  and  the  sun  blotted  out  from  the 
heavens,  to  be  again  rekindled.^ 

They  imagined  three  separate  states  of  existence  in  the  future 
life.  The  wicked,  comprdiending  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
were  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  place  of  everlasting  darkness.  Another 
class,  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  died  in  certain  diseases, 
capriciously  selected,  were  to  enjoy  a  negative  existence  of  indolent 
contentment.  The  highest  place  was  reserved,  as  in  most  warlike 
nations,  for  the  heroes  who  fell  in  battle,  or  in  sacrifice.  They 
passed,  at  once,  into  the  presence  of  the  Sun,  whom  they  accompanied 
with  songs  and  choral  dances,  in  his  bright  progress  through  the 
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heavens ;  and,  after  some  ^ears,  their  spirits  went  to  animate  the 
clouds  and  singing  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  to  revel  amidst 
the  rich  blossoms  and  odours  of  the  gardens  of  paradise.^  Such  was 
the  heaven  of  the  Aztecs ;  more  refined  in  its  character  than  that  of 
the  more  polished  pagan,  whose  elysium  reflected  only  the  martial 
sports,  or  sensual  Ratifications,  of  this  life.*  In  the  destiny  they 
assigned  to  the  wicted,  we  discern  similar  traces  of  refinement ; 
since  the  absence  of  all  physical  torture  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  schemes  of  suffenng  so  ingeniously  devised  by  the  fancies 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations.* — In  all  this,  so  contrary  to  the 
natural  suggestions  of  the  ferocious  Aztec,  we  see  the  evidences  of  a 
higher  civUisation,  inherited  from  their  predecessors  in  the  land. 

Our  limits  will  allow  only  a  brief  allusion  to  one  or  two  of  their 
most  interesting  ceremonies.  On  the  death  of  a  person,  his  corpse 
was  dressed  in  the  peculiar  habiliments  of  his  tutelar  deity.  It  was 
strewed  vrith  pieces  of  paper,  which  operated  as  charms,  against  the 
dangers  of  the  dark  road  he  was  to  travel.  A  throng  of  slaves,  if  he 
were  rich,  was  sacrificed  at  his  obsequies.  His  body  was  burned, 
and  the  ashes,  collected  in  a  vase,  were  preserved  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  his  house.*  Here  we  have  successively  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Mussiilman,  the  Tartar,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman,  curious  coincidences,  which  may  show  how  cautious 
we  should  be  in  adopting  conclusions  founded  on  analogy. 

A  more  extraordinary  coincidence  may  be  traced  with  Christian 
rites,  in  the  ceremony  of  naming  their  children.  The  lips  and  bosom 
of  the  infant  were  sprinkled  with  water,  and  "  the  Lord  was  implored 
to  permit  the  holy  drops  to  wash  away  the  sin  that  was  pven  to  it 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  so  that  the  child  might  be 
born  anew."  "  We  are  reminded  of  Christian  morals,  in  more  than 
one  of  their  prayers,  in  which  they  use  regular  forms.  **  Wilt  thou 
blot  us  out,  O  Lord,  for  ever  \  Is  this  punishment  intended,  not 
for  our  reformation,  but  for  our  destruction  ? "  Again,  "  Impart 
to  us,  out  of  thy  great  mercy,  thy  gifts  which  we  are  not  worthy  to 
receive  through  our  own  merits."  "  Keep  peace  with  all,"  says 
another  petition ;  "  bear  injuries  with  humility ;  God,  who  sees, 
will  avenge  you."  But  the  most  striking  parallel  with  Scripture 
is  in  the  remarkable  declaration,  that  "  he  who  looks  too  curiously 
on  a  woman,  commits  adultery  with  his  eyes."  These  pure  and 
elevated  maxims,  it  is  true,  are  mixed  up  with  others  of  a  puerile,  and 
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even  brutal  character,  arguing  that  confusion  of  the  moral  per- 
ceptions^  which  is  natural  in  the  twilight  of  civilisation.  One  would 
not  expect,  however,  to  meet,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  with  doctrines 
as  sublime  as  any  inculcated  by  the  enlightened  codes  of  ancient 
philosophy. 

But,  ^though  the  Aztec  mythology  gathered  nothing  from  the 
beautiful  inventions  of  the  poet,  nor  from  the  refinements  of  philo- 
sophy, it  was  much  indebted,  as  I  have  noticed,  to  the  priests,  who 
endeavoured  to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  the  people  by  the  most 
formal  and  pompous  ceremonial.  The  influence  of  the  priesthood 
must  be  greatest  in  an  imperfect  state  of  civilisation,  where  it 
engrosses  all  the  scanty  science  of  the  time  in  its  own  body.  This  is 
particularly  the  case,  when  the  science  is  of  that  spurious  kind  which 
18  less  occupied  with  the  real  phenomena  of  nature,  than  with  the 
fanciful  chimeras  of  human  superstition.  Such  are  the  sciences  of 
astrolo^  and  divination,  in  which  the  Aztec  priests  were  well  initiated ; 
and  while  they  seemed  to  hold  the  keys  oi  the  future  in  their  own 
hands,  they  impressed  the  ignorant  people  with  sentiments  of  super- 
stitious awe,  beyond  that  which  has 
probably  existed  in  any  other  country, 
— even  m  Ancient  Egypt. 

The  sacerdotal  order  was  very 
numerous ;  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  statement  that  five  thousand 
priests  were,  in  some  way  or  other, 
attached  to  the  principal  temple  in 
the  capital.  The  various  ranks  and 
functions  of  this  multitudinous  body 
were  discriminated  with  great  exact- 
ness. Those  best  instructed  in  music 
took  the  management  of  the  choirs. 
Others  arranged  the  festivals  conform- 
ably to  the  calendar.  Some  super- 
intended the  education  of  youth, 
and  others  had  charge  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  paintings  and  oral  traditions ; 
while  the  dismal  rites  of  sacrifice  were 

reservedforthechief  dignitaries  of  the  ^  .^^  „  H»m«.««»«  « 

order.   At  the  head  of  the  whole  estab-  tluoc  n  TnoumuN. 

A  I  Fnm  in  uuient  MS. 
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lishment  were  two  high-priests,  elected  from  the  order,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  the  king  and  principal  nobles,  without  reference  to  birth, 
but  solely  for  their  qualmcations,  as  shown  by  their  previous  conduct 
in  a  subordinate  station.  They  were  equal  in  dignity,  and  inferior 
only  to  the  sovereign,  who  rarely  acted  without  uieir  advice  in 
weighty  matters  of  public  concern.* 

The  priests  were  each  devoted  to  the  service  of  some  particular 
deity,  and  had  quarters  provided  within  the  spacious  precincts  of 
their  temple ;  at  least,  while  engaged  in  immediate  attendance 
there, — for  they  were  allowed  to  marry  and  have  families  of  their 
own.  In  this  monastic  residence  they  lived  in  all  the  stern  severity 
of  conventual  discipline.  Thrice  during  the  day,  and  once  at  night,, 
they  were  called  to  prayers.  They  were  frequent  in  their  ablutions 
and  vigils,  and  mortified  the  flesh  by  fasting  and  cruel  penance, — 
drawing  blood  from  their  bodies  by  flagellation,  or  by  piercing  them 
with  the  thorns  of  the  aloe  ;  in  short,  by  practising  all  those  austerities 
to  which  fanaticism  (to  borrow  the  strong  language  of  the  poet)  has> 
resorted,  in  every  age  of  the  world, 

"  Id  hopes  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell," 

The  great  cities  were  divided  into  districts,  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  sort  of  parochial  clergy,  who  regulated  every  act  of  re- 
ligion within  their  precincts.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  adminis- 
tered the  rites  of  confession  and  absolution.  The  secrets  of  the 
confessional  were  held  inviolable,  and  penances  were  imposed  of 
much  the  same  kind  as  those  enjoined  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  were  two  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  Aztec  ceremony. 
The  first  was,  that,  as  the  repetition  of  an  offence,  once  atoned  for, 
was  deemed  inexpiable,  confession  was  made  but  once  in  a  man's 
life,  and  was  usually  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  it,  when  the  penitent 
unburdened  his  conscience,  and  settied,  at  once,  the  long  arrears  of 
iniquity.  Another  peculiarity  was,  that  priestly  absolution  was. 
received  in  place  of  the  legal  punishment  of  offences,  and  authorised 
an  acquittal  in  case  of  arrest.  Long  after  the  Conquest,  the  simple 
natives,  when  they  came  under  the  arm  of  the  law,  sought  to  escape 
by  producing  the  certificate  of  their  confession.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  priesthood  was  that  of 
education,  to  which  certain  buildings  were  appropriated  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  principal  temple.     Here  the  youth  of  both 
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sexes,  of  the  higher  and  middling  orders,  were  placed  at  a  very  tender 
age.  The  girls  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  priestesses  ;  for  women 
were  allowed  to  exercise  sacerdotal  functions,  except  those  of  sacri- 
fice.^ In  these  institutions  the  boys  were  drilled  in  the  routine 
of  monastic  discipline ;  they  decorated  the  shrines  of  the  gods  with 
flowers,  fed  the  sacred  fires,  and  took  part  in  the  religious  chants 
and  festivals.  Those  in  the  higher  school, — the  Calmecac,  as  it  was 
called, — ^were  initiated  in  their  traditionary  lore,  the  mysteries  of 
hieroglyphics,  the  principles  of  government,  and  such  branches  of 
astronomical  and  natural  science  as  were  within  the  compass  of  the 
priesthood.  The  girls  learned  various  feminine  employments,  especi- 
ally to  weave  and  embroider  rich  coverings  for  the  altars  of  the  gods. 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  moral  discipline  of  both  sexes.  The 
most  perfect  decorum  prevailed ;  and  offences  were  punished  with 
extreme  rigour,  in  some  instances  with  death  itself.  Terror,  not 
love,  was  the  spring  of  education  with  the  Aztecs.^ 

At  a  suitable  age  for  marmng,  or  for  entering  into  the  worlds 
the  pupils  were  dismissed,  with  much  ceremony,  from  the  convent,, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  often  introduced  those 
most  competent  to  responsible  situations  in  public  life.  Such  was 
the  crafty  policy  of  the  Mexican  priests,  who,  by  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  business  of  instruction,  were  enabled  to  mould  the'  young 
and  plastic  mind  according  to  their  own  wills,  and  to  train  it  early 
to  implicit  reverence  for  reljgion  and  its  ministers  ;  a  reverence  which 
still  maintained  its  hold  on  the  iron  nature  of  the  warrior,  long  after 
every  other  vestige  of  education  had  been  effaced  by  the  rough  trade 
to  which  he  was  devoted. 

To  each  of  the  principal  temples  lands  were  annexed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priests.  These  estates  were  augmented  by 
the  poUcy  of  devotion  of  successive  princes,  until,  under  the  last 
Montezuma,  they  had  swollen  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  covered 
every  district  of  the  empire.  The  priests  took  the  management 
of  tiieir  property  into  their  own  hands ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
treated  their  tenants  with  the  liberality  and  indulgence  character- 
istic of  monastic  corporations.  Besides  the  large  suppUes  drawn  from 
this  source,  the  religious  order  was  enriched  with  the  first-fruits, 
and  such  other  offerings  as  piety  or  superstition  dictated.  The 
surplus  beyond  what  was  requirea  for  the  support  of  the  national 
worship  was  distributed  in  alms  among  the  poor ;  a  duty  strenuously 
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into  four 
stories,  each  of  smaller  dimensioi 
that  below.  The  ascent  was  by 
of  steps,  at  an  angle  of  the 
pyramid,  on  the  outside.  This 
led  to  a  sort  of  terrace  or  gallery, 
at  the  base  of  the  second  story, 
which  passed  quite  round  the 
building  to  another  flight  of 
stairs,  commencing  also  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  preceding  and 
directly  over  it,  and  leading  to 
a  similar  terrace ;  so  that  one 
had  to  make  ^e  circuit  of  the 
temple  several  times,  before 
reaching  the  summit.  In  some 
instances  the  stairway  led  directly 
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prescribed  by  their  moral  code.  Thus  we 
find  the  same  religion  inculcating  lessons  of 
pure  philanthropy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
merciless  extennination,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  on  the  other.  The  inconsistency  will 
not  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Inquisition.^ 

The  Mexican  temples — UoeaHis^  "  houses 
of  God,"  as  they  were  called — ^were  very 
numerous.  There  were  several  hundreds  in 
each  of  the  principal  cities,  manyof  them, 
doubtless,  very  humble  edifices.  They  were 
solid  masses  of  earth,  cased  with  brick  or 
stone,  and  in  their  form  somewhat  resembled 
the  pyramidal  structures  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  bases  of  many  of  them  were  more  tmn 
a  hundred  feet  square,  and  they  towered  to 
a  still  greater 
height. 
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up  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the 

building.     The  top  was  a  broad  area,  on 

which  were  erected  one  or  two  towers, 

forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  the  sanctuaries  in 

which  stood  the  sacred  images  of  the  pre- 
siding deities.    Before  these  towers  stood 

the  dreadful  stone  of  sacrifice,  and  two 

lofty  altars,  on  which  fires  were  kept,  as 

inextinguishable  as  those  in  the  temple  of 

Vesta.    There  were  said  to  be  six  hundred 

of  these  altars  on  smaller  buildings  within 

the    inclosure    of    the   great    temple   of 

Mexico,  which,  with  those  on  the  sacred 

edifices  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  shed  a 

brilliant    illumination    over    its   streets, 

through  the  darkest  night.* 

From  the  construction  of  their  tem- 
ples, all  religious  services   were    public. 

The  long  processions  of  priests,  winding 

round  their  massive  sides,  as  they  rose 

higher  and  higher  towards  the  summit, 

and  the  dismal  rites  of  sacrifice  performed 

there,  were  all  visible  from  the  remotest 

comers  of  the  capital,  impressing  on  the  spectator's  mind  a  super- 
stitious veneration  for  the  mysteries  of  his  religion,   and  for  the 
dread  ministers  by  whom  they 
were  interpreted. 

This  impression  was  kept 
in  full  force  by  their  numer- 
ous festivals.  Evety  month 
was  consecrated  to  some  pro- 
tecting deity;  and  evety  week 
— nay,  almost  evety  day,  was 
set  down  in  their  calendar  for 
some  appropriate  cclebrationj 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  ordinaty  busi- 
ness of  life  could  have  been 
Uun  Puim.  Fmm  ui  indent  MS.  compatible  With  the   exac  - 
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tions  of  religion.  Many  of  their  ceremonies  were  of  a  light  and 
cheerful  compleiion,  consisting  of  the  national  songs  and  dances, 
in  which  both  sexes  joined.  Processions  were  made  of  women  and 
children  crowned  with  garlands  and  bearing  offerings  of  fruits,  the 
ripened  maize,  or  the  sweet  incense  of  copal  and  other  odoriferous 
gums,  while  the  altars  of  the  deity  were  stained  with  no  blood  save 
that  of  animals.^  These  were  the  peaceful  rites  derived  from  their 
Toltec  predecessors,  on  which  the  fierce  Aztecs  engrafted  a  super- 
stition too  loathsome  to  be  exhibited  in  all  its  nakedness,  and  one 
over  which  I  would  gladly  draw  a  veil  altogether,  but  that  it  would 
leave  the  reader  in  ignorance  of  their  most  striking  institution,  and 
one  that  had  the  greatest  influence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Human  sacrifices  were  adopted  by  the  Aztecs  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  about  tvro  hundred  years  before  the  Conquest.' 
Rare  at  first,  they  became  more  frequent  with  the  wider  extent  of 
their  empire ;  tiU,  at  length,  almost  every  festival  was  closed  with 
this  cruel  abomination.  These  religious  ceremonials  were  generally 
arranged  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  afford  a  type  of  the  most  prominent 
circumstances  in  the  character  or  history  of  the  deity  who  was  the 
object  of  them.     A  single  example  will  suffice. 

One  of  their  most  important  festivals  was  that  in  honour  of  the 
god  Tezcatlipoca,  whose  rank  was    inferior   only  to  that    of    the 
Supreme  Being.    He  was  called  "  the  soul  of  the  world,"  and  supposed 
to  have  been  its  creator.    He  was  depicted  as  a  handsome  man, 
endowed  with  perpetual  youth.     A 
year  before  the  intended  sacrifice,  a 
captive,  distinguished  for  his  personal 
beauty,  and  without  a  blemish  on  his 
body,  was  selected  to  represent  this 
deity.    Certain  tutors  took  charge  of 
him,  and  instructed  him  how  to  per- 
form   his    new    part  with   becoming 
grace  and  dignity.    He  was  arrayed  in 
a  splendid  dress,  regaled  with  incense, 
and  with  a  profusion  of  sweet-scented 
flowers,  of  which  the  ancient  Mexicans 
were   as   fond    as    their    descendants 
at  the  present  day.     When  he  went 
TuuTupocA.  From  m  udac  MS.  abroad,  he  was  attended  by<  a  train 
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of  the  royal  pages,  and,  as  he  halted  in  the 

streets  to  play  some  favourite  melody,   the 

crowd  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and 

did  him  homage  as  the  representative  of  their 

good   deity.     In   this  way  he  led   an  easy, 

luxurious .  life,    till  within  a  month  of    his 

sacrifice.    Four  beautiful  girls,  bearing  the 

names  of  the  principal  goddesses,  were  then 

selected  to  share  the   honours  of  his  bed; 

and  with  them  he  continued  to  live  in  idle  Mitiou.  From  u  vidaii 

dalliance,    feasted    at    the   banquets    of    the 

principal  nobles,  who  paid  him  all  the  honours  of  a  divinity. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  of  sacrifice  arrived.     The  term  of  his 
short-lived  glories  was  at  an  end.     He  was  stripped  of  his  gaudy 
apparel,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  fair  partners  of  ms  revelries.     One 
of  the  royal  barges  transported  him  across  the  lake  to  a  temple  which 
rose  on  its  margin,  about  a  league  from  the  city.     Hither  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  flocked,  to  witness  the  consummation  of  the 
ceremony.     As  the  sad  procession  wound  up  the  sides  of  the  pyramid, 
the  unhappy  victim  threw  away  his  gay  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  broke 
in  pieces  the  musical  instruments  with  which  he  had  solaced  the  hours 
of  captivity.      On  the  summit  he  was  received  by  six  priests,  whose 
■  long  and  matted  locks  flowed    disoiflerly  over  their  sable  robes, 
covered     vrith     hieroglyphic 
scrolls     of     mystic     import. 
They  led  him    to  the  sacri- 
ficial stone,  a  huge  block  of 
jasper,  with  its  upper  surface 
somewhat    convex.     On    this 
the    prisoner    was    stretched. 
Five  priests  secured  his  head 
and    his    limbs ;    while    the 
sixth,  clad  in  a  scarlet  mantle, 
emblematic    of    his    bloody 
office,  dexterously  opened  the 
breast  of  the  wretched  victim 
with  a  sharp  razor  of  itztli, — 
a  volcanic  substance  hard  as 
im  M  »iid«ni  MS.  flint, — and,  inserting  his  hand 
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in  the  wound,  tore  out  the  palpitating  heart.  The  minister  of  death, 
first  holding  this  up  towards  the  sun,  an  object  of  worship  throughout 
Anahuac,  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was 
devoted,  while  the  multitudes  below  prostrated  themselves  in  humble 
adoration.  The  tragic  story  of  this  prisoner  was  expounded  by  the 
priests  as  the  type  of  human  destiny,  which,  brilliant  in  its  commence- 
ment, too  often  closes  in  sorrow  and  disaster.^ 

Such  was  the  form  of  human  sacrifice  usually  practised  by  the 
Aztecs.     It  was  the  same  that  often   met  the  indignant  eyes  of 
the  Europeans,  in  their  progress  through  the  country,  and  from  the 
dreadful  doom  of  which  they  themselves  were  not  exempted.    There 
were,   indeed,  some  occasions  when  preliminary  tortures,   of  the 
most  exquisite  Idnd, — ^with  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  shock  the  reader 
— ^were   inflicted,  but   they  always 
terminated  with  the  bloody  cere- 
mony above  described.    It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  such  tor- 
tures were  not  the  spontaneous  sug- 
gestions   of    cruelty,    as   with    the 
North  American  Indians ;  but  were 
all  rigorously  prescribed  in  the  Aztec 
ritual,    and    doubtless    were    often 
inflicted  with  the  same  compunctious 
Tmoc  FromwiuidaitMS.  visitiugs  which  a  devout  familiar  of 

the  Holy  Office  might  at  time» 
experience  in  executing  its  stern  decrees."  Women,  as  well  as  the 
other  sex,  were  sometimes  reserved  for  sacrifice.  On  some  occa- 
sions, particularly  in  seasons  of  drought,  at  the  festival  of  the 
insatiable  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  rain,  children,  for  the  most  part 
infants,  were  offered  up.  As  they  were  borne  along  in  open  litters, 
dressed  in  their  festal  robes,  and  decked  with  the  fresh  blossoms  of 
spring,  they  moved  the  hardest  heart  to  pity,  though  their  cries 
were  drowned  in  the  wild  chant  of  the  pnests,  who  read  in  their 
tears  a  favourable  augury  for  their  petition.  These  innocent  victims 
were  generally  bought  by  the  priests  of  parents  who  were  poor, 
but  who  stifled  the  voice  of  nature,  probably  less  at  the  suggestions 
of  poverty  than  of  a  wretched  superstition. 

The  most  loathsome  part  dL  the  story,  the  manner  in  which 
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the  body  of  the  sacrificed  captive  was  disposed  of,  remains  yet  to 
be  told.  It  was  delivered  to  the  warrior  who  had  taken  him  ia 
•battle,  and  by  him,  after  being  dressed,  was  served  up  in  an  enter- 
tainment to  his  friends.  This  was  not  the  coarse  repast  of  famished 
cannibals,  but  a  banquet  teeming  with  delicious  beverages  and 
delicate  viands,  prepared  with  art,  and  attended  by  both  sexes, 
who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  conducted  themselves  with  all  the 
decorum  of  civilised  life.  Surely,  never  were  refinement  and  the 
extreme  of  barbarism  brought  so  closely  in  contact  with  each 
other ! 

Human  sacrifices  have  been  practised  by  many  nations,  not 
excepting  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity ;  ^  but  never  by 
any,  on  a  scale  to  be  compared  with  those  in  Anahuac.  The  amount 
of  victims  immolated  on  its  accursed  altars  would  stagger  the  faith 
of  the  least  scrupulous  beUever.  Scarcely  any  author  pretends  to 
estimate  the  yearly  sacrifices  throughout  the  empire  at  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  and  some  carry  the  number  as  high  as  fifty  !  ' 

On  great  occasions,  as  the  coronation  of  a  kmg,  or  the  conse- 
cration of  a  temple,  the  number  becomes  still  more  appalling.  At 
the  dedication  of  the  great  temple  of  Huitzilopotchli,  in  1486,  the 
prisoners,  who  for  some  years  had  been  reserved  for  the  purpose, 
were  drawn  from  all  quarters  to  the  capital.  They  were  ranged  in 
files,  forming  a  procession  nearly  two  miles  long.  The  ceremony 
consumed  several  days,  and  seventy  thousand  captives  are  said  to 
have  perished  at  the  ^rine  of  this  terrible  deity !  But  who  can 
believe  that  so  numerous  a  body  would  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  led,  unresistingly,  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  ?  Or  how  could 
their  remains,  too  great  for  consumption  in  the  ordinary  way,  be 
disposed  of,  without  breeding  a  pestilence  in  the  capital  f  Yet  the 
event  was  of  recent  date,  and  is  unequivocally  attested  by  the  best 
informed  historians.'  One  fact  may  be  considered  certain.  It  was 
customary  to  preserve  the  skulls  of  the  sacrificed,  in  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose.  The  companions  of  Cortes  counted  one 
hundred  and  thirnr-sis  thousand  in  one  of  these  edifices !  *  Without 
attempting  a  precise  calculation,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
thousands  were  yearly  offered  up,  in  the  different  ciries  of  Anahuac, 
on  the  bloody  altars  of  the  Mexican  divinities.^ 

Indeed,  the  great  object  of  war  with  the  Aztecs  was  quite  as 
much  to'gather  victims  for  their  sacrifices  as  to  extend  their  empire. 
VOL.  I.— D  49 
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Hence  it  was,  that  an  enemy  was  never  slain  in  battle,  if  there  was 
a  chance  of  taking  hira  alive.  To  this  circumstance  the  Spaniards 
repeatedly  owed  their  preservation.  When  Montezuma  was  asked, 
"  why  he  had  suffered  tne  republic  of  Tlascala  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence on  his  borders,"  he  replied,  '*  That  she  might  furnish  him 
with  victims  for  his  gods !  "  As  the  supply  began  to  fail,  the  priests, 
the  Dominicans  of  the  New  World,  bdlowed  aloud  for  more,  and 
urged  on  their  superstitious  sovereign  by  the  denunciations  of  celestial 
wrath.  Like  the  militant  churchmen  of  Christendom  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  they  mingled  themselves  in  the  ranks,  and  were  conspicuous  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  by  their  hideous  aspects  and  frantic  gestures. 
Strange,  that  in  every  country  the  most  Rendish  passions  of  the 
human  heart  have  been  those  kindled  in  the  name  of  religion  !  ^ 

The  influence  of  these  practices  on  the  Aztec  character  was  as 
disastrous  as  might  have  been  expected.  Familiarity  with  the  bloody 
rites  of  sacrifice  steeled  the  heart  against  human  sympathy,  and 
begat  a  thirst  for  carnage,  like  that  excited  in  the  Romans  by  the 
exhibitions  of  the  circus.  ■  The  perpetual  recurrence  of  ceremonies, 
in  which  the  people  took  part,  associated  religion  with  their  most 
intimate  concerns,  and  spread  the  gloom  of  superstition  over  the 
domestic  hearth,  until  the  character  of  the  nation  wore  a  grave  and 
even  melancholy  aspect,  which  belongs  to  their  descendants  at  the 
present  day.  The  influence  of  the  priesthood,  of  course,  became 
unbounded.  The  sovereign  thought  himself  honoured  by  being 
permitted  to  assist  in  the  services  of  the  temple.  Far  from  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  priests  to  spiritual  matters,  he  often  surrendered 
his  opinion  to  theirs,  where  they  were  least  competent  to  give  it. 
It  was  their  opposition  that  prevented  the  final  capitulation  which 
would  have  saved  the  capital.  The  whole  nation,  from  the  peasant  to 
the  prince,  bowed  their  necks  to  the  worst  kind  of  tyranny — that 
of  a  blind  fanaticism. 

In  reflecting  on  the  revolting  usages  recorded  in  the  preceding 
pages,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  existence  with  any- 
thing like  a  regular  form  of  government,  or  an  advance  in  civilisation. 
Yet  the  Mexicans  had  many  claims  to  the  character  of  a  civilised 
community.  One  may,  perhaps,  better  understand  the  anomaly, 
by  reflecting  on  the  condition  of  some  of  the  most  polished  countries 
in  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
modern  Inquisition ;  an  institution  which  yearlv  destroyed  its 
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thousands  by  a  death  more  painful  than  the  Aztec  sacrifices  ;  which 
armed  the  hand  of  brother  against  brother,  and,  setting  its  burning 
seal  upon  the  lip,  did  more  to  stay  the  march  of  improvement  than 
aoy  other  scheme  ever  devised  by  human  cunning. 

Human  sacrifice,  however  cruel,  has  nothing  in  it  degrading  to 
its  victim.  It  may  be  rather  said  to  ennoble  him,  by  devoting  him 
to  the  gods.  Although  so  terrible  with  the  Aztecs,  it  was  sometimes 
voluntarily  embraced  by  them,  as  the  most  glorious  death,  and  one 
that  opened  a  sure  passage  into  paradise.^  The  Inquisition,  on  the 
other  hand,  branded  its  victims  with  infamy  in  this  world,  and  con- 
signed them  to  everlasting  perdition  in  the  next. 

One  detestable  feature  of  the  Aztec  superstition,  however,  sunk 
it  far  below  the  Christian.  This  was  its  cannibalism ;  though,  in 
truth,  the  Mexicans  were  not  cannibals,  in  the  coarsest  acceptation 
of  the  term.  They  did  not  feed  on  human  flesh  mer^  to  gratify 
a  brutish  appetite,  but  in  obedience  to  their  religion.  Their  repasts 
were  made  of  the  victims  whose  blood  had  been  poured  out  on  the 
altar  of  sacrifice.  This  is  a  distinction  worthy  of  notice.'  Still, 
cannibalism,  under  any  form,  or  whatever  sanction,  cannot  but  have 
a  fatal  influence  on  the  nation  addicted  to  it.  It  suggests  ideas  so 
loathsome,  so  degrading  to  man,  to  his  spiritual  and  immortal  nature, 
that  it  is  impossible  the  people  who  practise  it  should  make  any 
great  progress  in  moral  or  intellectual  culture.  The  Mexicans  furnish 
no  exception  to  this  remark.  The  civilisation  which  they  possessed 
descended  from  the  Toltecs,  a  race  who  never  stained  ^eir  altars, 
still  less  their  banquets,  with  the  blood  of  man.  All  that  deserved 
the  name  of  science  in  Mexico  came  from  this  source ;  and  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  edifices,  attributed  to  them,  still  extant  in  various 
parts  of  New  Spain,  show  a  decided  superiority  in  their  architecture 
over  that  of  the  later  races  of  Anahuac.  It  is  true,  the  Mexicans 
made  great  proficiency  in  many  of  the  social  and  mechanic  arts,  in 
that  material  culture, — if  I  may  so  call  it, — the  natural  growth  of 
increasing  opulence,  which  ministers  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses. 
In  purely  intellectual  progress,  they  were  behind  the  Tezcucans, 
whose  wise  sovereigns  came  into  the  abominable  rites  of  their  neigh- 
bours with  reluctance,  and  practised  them  on  a  much  more  moderate 
scale. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  beneficently  ordered  by  Providence 
that  the  land  should  be  delivered  over  to  another  race,  who  would 
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rescue  it  from  the  brutish  superstitions  that  daily  extended  wider 
and  wider,  with  extent  of  empire.^  The  debasing  institutions  of 
the  Aztecs  furnish  the  best  apology  for  their  conquest.  It  is  true, 
the  conquerors  brought  along  with  them  the  Inquisition ;  but  they 
also  brought  Christianity,  whose  benign  radiance  would  still  survive, 
when  the  fierce  flames  of  fanaticism  should  be  extinguished ;  dis- 
pelling those  dark  forms  of  horror  which  had  so  long  brooded  over  the 
fair  regions  of  Anahuac. 

The  most  impoctant  authoii^  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and,  indeed,  wherever  the 
Aztec  relipon  it  concerned,  it  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  a  Franciscan  fiiar,  contemporaijr 
with  the  Conquest.  Hit  great  work,  Hiitoria  Universal  dt  Nutva  Espana,  hat  been 
recently  prints  for  the  fint  time.  The  drcunutancet  attending  itt  compilation  and 
lubsequent  fate  form  one  of  the  mott  remarkable  pattages  in  literary  hlttory. 

Sahagnn  wai  born  in  a  place  of  the  same  name,  in  Old  Spain.  He  wai  educated  at 
Salamanca,  and,  having  taken  the  vowi  of  St.  Franda,  came  over  as  a  mitsionary  to  Mexico 
in  the  year  1519.  Here  he  diatinguished  himtelf  by  hit  leal,  the  purity  of  hii  life,  and 
hit  unwearied  exertions  to  spread  the  great  truths  of  religion  among  the  natives.  He 
wat  the  guardian  of  several  conventual  houses,  successively,  until  he  lelinquithed  these 
cares,  that  he  might  devote  himself  more  unretervedly  to  the  basinets  of  preaching,  and 
of  compiling  variout  works  designed  to  illustrate  the  antiquitiet  of  the  Aztecs.  For 
these  literary  labours  he  found  some  facilities  in  the  utualion  which  he  continued  to 
occupy,  of  reader,  or  lecturer,  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  capital. 

The  Universal  Hittory  was  concocted  in  a  singular  manner.  In  order  to  secure  to 
it  the  greatest  possible  authority,  he  passed  some  years  in  a  Tezcucan  town,  where  he 
conferred  daily  with  a  number  of  respectable  natives  unacquainted  with  Castilian.  He 
propounded  to  them  queries,  which  they,  after  deliberation,  aniwered  in  their  usual 
method  of  vrriting,  by  hieroglyphical  paintings.  These  he  submitted  to  other  natives, 
who  had  been  educated  under  lus  own  eye  in  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  and  the  latter, 
after  a  consultation  among  themselves,  gave  a  written  version,  in  the  Mexican  tongue, 
of  the  hieroglyphic).  This  process  he  repeated  in  another  place,  in  some  part  of  Mexico, 
and  subjected  the  whole  to  a  still  further  revision  by  a  third  body  in  another  quarter. 
He  finally  arranged  the  combined  results  into  a  regular  history,  in  the  form  it  now  bean  ; 
composing  it  in  the  Mexican  language,  which  he  could  both  write  and  speak  vrith  great 
accuracy  and  ele^nce — greater,  indeed,  than  any  Spaniard  of  the  time. 

The  vrork  presented  a  mass  of  curious  information,  that  attracted  much  attention 
among  hit  bretiiren.  But  thq'  feared  its  influence  in  keeping  alive  in  the  natives  a  too 
vivid  reminiscence  of  the  very  superetitions  which  it  wat  the  great  object  of  the  Christian 
clergy  to  eradicate.  Sahagun  had  views  more  liberal  than  those  of  hit  order,  whose 
blind  zeal  would  willingly  have  annihilated  every  monument  of  art  and  human  ingenuity, 
which  had  not  been  produced  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  They  refused  to 
allow  him  the  necessary  aid  to  transcribe  hit  papers,  which  he  had  been  to  many  ytan  in 
preparing,  under  the  pretext  that  the  expense  was  too  great  for  their  order  to  incur. 
This  occasioned  a  further  delay  of  several  years.  What  was  worse,  his  provincial  got 
pottession  of  his  manuKripts,  which  were  toon  scattered  among  the  different  rdig^ont 
houses  in  the  country. 

In  this  forlorn  tute  of  his  affairs,  Sahagun  drew  up  a  brief  sutement  of  the  nature 
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3  of  his  work,  and  forwarded  it  to  Madiid.  It  fell  into  the  hand*  of  Don 
Juaa  de  Ovando,  preiident  of  the  council  for  the  Indiet,  who  was  «o  much  interested 
in  it,  that  he  ordered  the  manuacripU  to  be  rettored  to  their  author,  with  the  requeat 
that  he  would  at  once  let  about  tranilating  them  into  rantilian,  Thia  wai  accordin^^ 
done.  Hit  papen  were  recovered,  though  not  without  the  menace  of  eccleuaiticd 
cenjores  ;  and  the  octogenaiian  author  began  the  work  of  tranilation  from  the  Mezicau, 
in  which  they  had  been  originally  written  by  him  thirty  yean  before.  He  had  the  lad*- 
faction  to  complete  the  tatk,  arran^ng  the  Spaniih  venion  in  a  parallel  column  with  the 
original,  and  adding  a  rocabulary,  explaining  the  difficult  Aztec  teimi  and  phratei ; 
while  the  text  was  supported  by  the  numerous  paintings  on  which  it  wa»  founded.  In 
this  form,  maUng  two  bulky  volumes  in  folio,  it  was  sent  to  Madrid.  There  seemed  now 
to  be  no  further  reason  for  postponing  its  publication,  the  importance  of  which  could 
not  be  doubted.  But  from  this  moment  it  disappears  ;  and  we  hear  nothing  further  of 
it  for  more  than  two  centuries,  except  only  as  a  valuable  work,  which  had  once  existed, 
and  was  probably  buried  in  some  one  of  ^e  nomerons  cemeteries  of  learning  in  which 
Spain  abounds. 

At  length  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  the  indefatigable  Mnfioz  succeeded 
in  disinterring  the  long-lost  manuscript  from  the  place  tradition  had  assigned  to  it — tlie 
library  of  a  convent  at  Tolota,  in  Navane,  the  northern  extremity  of  Spain.  Wth  hii 
usual  ardour,  he  transcribed  tiie  whole  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  added  it  to  the 
inestimable  collection,  of  which,  alas  I  he  was  destined  not  to  reap  the  full  benefit  him- 
self. From  this  transcript  Lord  Ktngsborough  was  enabled  to  procure  the  copy  which 
was  published  in  1830,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  magnificent  compilation.  In  it  he 
expresses  an  honest  satisfaction  at  being  the  first  to  give  Sahagun's  work  to  the  world. 
But  in  this  supposition  he  was  mistaken.  The  very  year  preceding,  an  edition  of  it,  vrith 
annotations,  appeared  in  Mexico,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  It  was  prepared  by  Busta- 
mente — a  scholar  to  whose  editorial  activity  hit  country  is  largely  indebted — from  a 
copy  of  the  Mufloz  manuscript  which  came  into  his  possession.  Thus  this  remarkable 
work,  which  was  denied  the  hoooun  of  the  press  during  the  author's  lifetime,  after  passing 
into  oblivion,  reappeared  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  centuries,  not  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  foreign  bmls  widely  remote  from  each  other,  and  that  almost  simultaneously. 
The  story  is  extraordinary,  though  unhappily  not  so  extraordinary  in  Spain  at  it  would 
be  elsen^iere. 

Sahagun  divided  his  history  into  twelve  books.  The  first  eleven  are  occupied  with 
the  social  intdtutions  of  Mexico,  and  the  last  with  the  Conquest.  On  the  religion  of 
the  country  he  is  particularly  full.  His  great  object  evidently  was,  to  give  a  dear  view 
of  iti  mythology,  and  of  the  burdensome  ritual  which  belonged  to  it.  Reli^on  entered 
to  intimately  into  the  moat  private  concerns  and  usages  of  the  Aztecs,  that  Sahagun's 
work  must  be  a  text-book  for  every  student  of  their  antiquities.  Torqnemada  availed 
himself  of  a  manuscript  copy,  which  fell  into  his  hands  before  it  was  sent  to  Spain,  to 
enrich  his  own  pages — a  tdrcumatance  more  fortunate  for  his  readers  than  for  Sahagun's 
rniutatjon,  whose  work,  now  that  it  is  published,  loses  much  of  the  originality  and  interest 
which  would  otherwise  attach  to  it.  In  one  respect  it  ia  invaluable,  aa  presenting  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  various  forms  of  prayer,  accommodated  to  every  possible  emergency, 
in  use  by  the  Mexicans.  They  are  often  dothed  in  dignified  and  beautiful  language, 
showing  that  sublime  speculative  tenets  are  quite  compatible  with  the  moat  degrading 
pracricet  of  tupentidon.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  dghteen  hymns, 
interted  by  the  author  in  his  book,  which  would  have  particular  interest,  as  the  only 
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ipedraen  of  devotionai  poetrj'  pieiexved  of  the  Aztecs,  "Die  hieroglyphical  paintings, 
which  accompanied  the  text,  are  also  miuing.  If  thef  have  escaped  the  hands  of  fanatidtm, 
both  may  reappear  at  some  future  day. 

Sahagun  produced  aeveial  other  worb,  of  a  reUgious  or  philological  character.  Some 
of  these  were  voluminous,  but  none  have  been  printed.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  closing  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  in  1590,  in  the  capital  of  Mexico.  His  remains 
were  followed  to  the  tomb  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  of  the 
natives,  who  lamented  in  him  the  loss  of  unaffected  piety,  benevolence,  and  learning. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

Mexican  Hieroglyphics — Manuscripts — Arithmetic — Chroiuhgy — 
Jstronomy 

IT  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  gloomy  pages  of  the  preceding 
chapter  to  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  and  to  con- 
template the  same  nation  in  its  generous  struggle  to 
raise  itself  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  to  take  a  positive 
rank  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  It  is  not  the  less  interesting,  that 
these  efforts  were  made  on  an  entirely  new  theatre  of  action,  apart 
from  those  influences  that  operate  in  the  Old  World  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  forming  one  great  brotherhood  of  nations,  are  knit  together 
by  sympathies,  that  make  the  faintest  spark  of  knowledge  struck  out 
in  one  quarter,  spread  gradually  wider  and  wider,  until  it  has  diffused  a 
cheering  light  over  the  remotest.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  human 
mind,  in  this  new  position,  conforming  to  the  same  laws  as  on  the 
ancient  continent,  and  taking  a  similar  direction  in  its  first  inquiries 
after  truth, — so  similar,  indeed,  as,  although  not  warranting,  perhaps, 
the  idea  of  imitation,  to  suggest,  at  least,  that  of  a  common  origin. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere,  we  find  some  nations,  as  the  Greeks, 
for  instance,  early  smitten  with  such  a  love  of  the  beautiful  as  to 
be  unwilling  to  dispense  with  it,  even  in  the  graver  productions  of 
science ;  and  other  nations,  again,  proposing  a  severer  end  to  them- 
selves, to  which  even  imagination  and  elegant  art  were  made  sub- 
servient. The  productions  of  such  a  people  must  be  criticised,  not 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  taste,  but  by  their  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
end  for  which  they  were  designed.  Such  were  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Old  World,^  and  the  Mexicans  in  the  New.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  latter  nation  to 
the  former  in  their  religious  economy.  We  shall  be  more  struck 
with  it  in  their  scientific  culture,  especially  their  hieroglyphical 
writing  and  their  astronomy. 
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To  describe  actions  and  events  by  delineating  visible  objects, 
seems  to  be  a  natural  suggestion,  and  is  practised,  after  a  certain 
fashion,  by  the  ludest  savages.  The  North  American  Indian  carves 
an  arrow  on  the  bark  of  trees  to  show  his  followers  the  direction 
of  his  march,  and  some  other  sign  to  show  the  success  of  his  expedi- 
tions. But  to  paint  intelUgibly  a  consecutive  series  of  these  actions — 
forming  what  Warburton  has  happily  called  picture-toriting^ — 
requires  a  combination  of  ideas,  that  amounts  to  a  positively  intel- 
lectual effort.  Yet  further,  when  the  object  of  the  painter,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  the  present,  is  to  penetrate  the  past,  and  to  gather 
from  its  dark  recesses  lessons  of  instruction  for  coming  generations, 
we  see  the  dawnings  of  a  Hterary  culture,  and  recognise  the  proof  of 
a  decided  civilisation  in  the  attempt  itself,  however  imperfectly  it 
may  be  executed.  The  literal  imitation  of  olyects  will  not  answer 
for  this  more  complex  and  extended  plan.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  as  wdl  as  time,  in  the  execution.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  abridge  the  pictures,  to  confine  the  drawing  to  outlines, 
or  to  such  prominentparts  of  the  bodies  delineated,  as  may  readily 
suggest  the  whole.  Tius  is  the  representative  oi  figurative  writing, 
wmch  forms  the  lowest  stage  of  hieroglyphics. 

But  there  are  things  which  have  no  type  in  the  material  world ; 
abstract  ideas,  which  can  only  be  represented  by  visible  objects 
supposed  to  have  some  quality  analogous  to  the  idea  intended.  This 
constitutes  symbolical  vtrriting,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  the  inter- 
preter, since  the  analogy  between  the  material  and  immaterial  object 
is  often  purely  fanciful,  or  local  in  its  appHcation.  Who,  for  instance, 
could  suspect  the  association  which  made  a  beetle  represent  the 
universe,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  or  a  serpent  typify  time,  as  with 
the  Aztecs  } 

The  third  and  last  division  is  the  phonetic,  in  which  signs  are 
made  to  represent  sounds,  either  entire  words,  or  parts  of  them. 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  of  the  hieroglyphical  series  to  that 
beautiful  invention,  the  alphabet,  by  which  language  is  resolved 
into  its  elementaiy  sounds,  and  an  apparatus  supphed  for  easily  and 
accurately  expressing  the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought. 

The  Egyptians  were  well  skilled  in  all  three  kinds  of  hieroglyphics. 

But,  although  their  public  monuments  display  the  first  class,  in  their 

ordinary  intercourse  and  written  records,  it  is  now  certain  that  they 

almost   whoUy  relied   on   the   phonetic   character.    Strange,   that 
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having  thus  broken  down  the  thin  partition  which  divided  them  from 
an  alphabet,  their  latest  monuments  should  exhibit  no  nearer  approach 
to  it  than  their  earliest.^  The  Aztecs,  also,  were  acquainted  with  the 
several  varieties  of  hierogljoshics.  But  they  relied  on  the  figurative 
infinitely  more  than  on  the  others.  The  Egyptians  were  at  the 
top  of  the  scale,  the  Aztecs  at  the  bottom. 

In  casting  the  eye  over  a  Mexican  manuscript,  or  map,  as  it 
is  called,  one  is  struck  with  the  grotesque  cari- 
catures it  exhibits  of  the  human  figure  ;  monstrous, 
overgrown  heads,  on  puny  misshapen  bodies,  which 
are  themselves  hard  and  angular  in  their  outlines, 
and  without  the  least  skill  in  composition.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
not  so  much  a  rude  attempt  to  delineate  nature,      -_■        ^"Tm- 

,  ,,r  1-1-1  From  »n  «naent  MS. 

as  a  conventional  symbol,  to  express  the  idea  m  the 
most  clear  and  forcible  manner ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  pieces  of 
similar  value  on  a  chess-board,  while  they  correspond  with  one 
another  in  form,  bear  little  resemblance,  usually,  to  the  objects  they 
represent.  Those  parts  of  the  figure  are  most  distinctly  traced, 
which  are  the  most  important.  So,  also,  the  colouring,  instead  of 
the  delicate  gradations  of  nature,  exhibits  only  gaudy  and  violent 
contrasts,  such  as  may  produce  the  most  vivid  impression.  "  For 
even  colours,"  as  Gama  observes, "  speak  in  the  Aztec  hieroglyphics."  ^ 
But  in  the  execution  of  all  this  the  Mexicans 
were  much  inferior  to  the  Egyptians.  The  draw- 
ings of  the  latter,  indeed,  are  exceedingly  defective 
when  criticised  by  the  rules  of  art ;  for  they  were 
as  ignorant  of  perspective  as  the  Chinese,  and  only 
exhibited  the  head  in  profile,  with  the  eye  in  the 
centre,  and  with  total  absence  of  expression-  But 
they  handled  the  pencil  more  gracefully  than  the 
Aztecs,  were  more  true  to  the  natural  forms  of  objects,  and,  above 
all,  showed  great  superiority  in  abridging  the  origind  figure  by  giving 
only  the  outlines,  or  some  characteristic  or  essential  feature.  This 
simplified  the  process,  and  facilitated  the  communication  of  thought. 
An  Egyptian  text  has  almost  the  appearance  of  alphabetical  writing 
in  its  regular  lines  of  minute  figures-  A  Mexican  text  looks  usually 
like  a  coUection  of  pictures,  each  one  forming  the  subject  of  a  separate 
study.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  delineations  of 
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mythology ;  in  which  the  story  is  told  by  a  conglomeration  of  symbols, 
that  may  remind  one  more  of  the  mysterious  anaglyphs  scuJptured 
on  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  than  of  their  written  records. 

The  Aztecs  had  various  emblems  for  expressing  such  things  as, 
from  their  nature,  could  not  be  directly  represented  by  the  painter  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  years,  months,  days,  the  seasons,  the  elements, 
the  heavens,  and  the  uke.  A  "  tongue  "  denoted  speaking ;  a  '*  foot- 
print," travelling  ;  "  a  man  sitting  on  the  ground,"  an  earthquake. 
These  symbols  were  often  very  arbitrary,  varying  with  the  caprice 
of  the  writer ;  and  it  requires  a  nice  discrimination  to  interpret 
them,  as  a  slight  change  in  the  form  or  posirion  of  the  figure  intimated 
a  very  different  meaning.^  An  ingenious  writer  asserts,  that  the 
priests  devised  secret  symboUc  characters  for  the  record  of  their 
reUgious  mysteries.  It  is  possible.  But  the  researches  of  Champollion 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  similar  opinion,  formerly  entertained 
respecting  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  is  without  foundarion." 

Lastly,  they  employ,  as  above  stated,  phonetic  signs,  though 
these  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  names  of  persons  and  places ; 
which,  being  derived  from  some  circumstance,  or  characteristic 
quaUty,  were  accommodated  to  the  hieroglyphical  system.  Thus 
the  town  Cimatlan  was  compounded  of  cimatl,  a  "  root,"  which  grew 
near  it,  and  (/d«,  signifying  "  near  "  ;  Tlaxcallan  meant  "  the  place 
of  bread,"  from  its  rich  fields  of  com ;  Hufxotzinco,  "  a  place  sur- 
rounded by  willows."  The  names  of  persons  were  often  significant 
of  their  adventures  and  achievements.  That  of  the  great  Tezcucan 
prince,  Nezahualcoyotl,  signified  "  hungry  fox,"  intimating  his 
sagacity,  and  his  distresses  in  early  life!^  The  emblems  of  such 
names  were  no  sooner  seen,  than  they  suggested  to  every  Mexican 
the  person  and  place  intended ;  and,  when  painted  on  their  shields, 
or  embroidered  on  their  baimers,'  became  the  armorial  bearings  by 
which  city  and  chieftain  were  distinguished,  as  in  Europe,  in  the  age 
of  chivaliy.* 

But,  although  the  Aztecs  were  instructed  in  all  the  varieties 
of  hieroglyphical  painting,  they  chiefly  resorted  to  the  clumsy  method 
of  direct  representation.  Had  their  empire  lasted,  like  the  Egyptian, 
several  thousand,  instead  of  the  brief  space  of  two  hundred,  years, 
they  would,  doubtless,  like  them,  have  advanced  to  the  more  frequent 
use  of  the  phonetic  writing.  But,  before  they  could  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  their  own  system,  the  Spanish 
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Conquest,  by  introducing  the  European  alphabet,  supplied  their 
scholars  with  a  more  perfect  contrivance  for  expressing  thought, 
which  soon  supplanted  the  ancient  pictorial  character.^ 

Qumsy  as  it  was,  however,  the  Aztec  picture-writing  seems  to 
have  been  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  nation,  in  their  imperfect 
state  of  civilisation.  By  means  of  it  were  recorded  all  their  laws, 
and  even  their  regulations  for  domestic  economy ;  their  tribute- 
rolls,  specifying  the  imposts  of  the  various  towns  ;  their  mythology, 
calendars,  and  rituals  ;  their  political  annals,  carried  back  to  a  period 
long  before  the  foundation  of  the  city.  They  digested  a  complete 
system  of  chronology,  and  could  specify  with  accuracy  the  dates  of 
the  most  important  events  in  their  history  ;  the  year  being  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  against  the  particular  circumstance  recorded.  It  is 
true,  history,  thus  executed,  must  necessarily  be  vague  and  frag- 
mentary. Only  a  few  leading  incidents  could  be  presented.  But 
in  this  it  did  not  differ  much  from  the  monkish  chronicles  of  the  dark 
ages,  which  often  dispose  of  years  in  a  few  brief  sentences ;  quite 
long  enough  for  the  annals  of  barbarians.^ 

In  order  to  estimate  aright  the  picture-writing  of  the  Aztecs, 
one  must  regard  it  in  connection  with  oral  tradition,  to  which  it 
was  auxiliary.  Id  the  colleges  of  the  priests  the  youth  were  instructed 
in  astronomy,  history,  mythology,  etc. ;  and  those  who  were  to 
follow  the  profession  of  hieroglyphical  painting  were  taught  the 
application  of  the  characters  appropriated  to  each  of  these  branches. 
In  an  historical  work,  one  had  charge  of  the  chronology,  another  of 
the  events.  Every  part  of  the  labour  was  thus  mechanically  distri- 
buted. The  pupus,  instructed  in  all  that  was  before  known  in  their 
several  departments,  were  prepared  to  extend  still  further  the  boun- 
daries of  their  imperfect  science.  The  hieroglyphics  served  as  a  sort 
of  stenography,  a  collection  of  notes,  suggesting  to  the  initiated  much 
more  than  could  be  conveyed  by  a  literal  interpretation.  This 
combination  of  the  written  and  the  oral  comprehended  what  may 
be  called  the  literature  of  the  Aztecs." 

Their  manuscripts  were  made  of  different  materials, — of  cotton 
cloth,  or  skins  nicely  prepared  ;  of  a  composition  of  siUt  and  gum  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  fine  fabric  from  the  leaves  of  the  aloe, 
agave  Airuricana,  called  by  the  natives,  maguey,  which  grows  luxuri- 
antly over  the  tablelands  of  Mexico.  A  sort  of  paper  was  made  from 
it,  resembling  somewhat  the  Egyptian  fafyrus,^  which,  when  properly 
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dressed  and  polished,  is  said  to  have 
been  more  soft  and  beautiful  than 
parchment.  Some  of  the  specimens, 
still  existing,  exhibit  their  original 
freshness,  and  the  paintings  on  them 
retain  their  brilliancy  of  colours.  They 
were  sometimes  done  up  into  rolls,  but 
more  frequently  into  volumes  of  moder- 
ate size,  in  vrhich  the  paper  was  shut 
up,  like  a  folding-screen,  with  a  leaf 
or  tablet  of  wood  at  each  extremity, 
that  gave  the  whole,  when  closed,  the 
appearance  of  a  book.  The  length  of 
the  strips  was  determined  only  by  con- 
venience. As  the  pages  might  be  read  and  referred  to  separately, 
this  form  had  obvious  advantages  over  the  rolls  of  the  ancients.^ 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  great  quantities 
of  these  manuscripts  were  treasured  up  in  the  country.  Numerous 
persons  were  employed  in  painting,  and  the  dexterity  of  their  opera- 
tions excited  the  astonishment  of  the  conquerors.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  mingled  with  other,  and  unworthy  feelings.  The  strange, 
unknown  characters  inscribed  on  them  excited  suspicion.  They 
were  looked  on  as  magic  scrolls  ;  and  were  regarded  in  the  same  light 
with  the  idols  and  temples,  as  the  symbols  of  a  pestilent 'superstition 
that  must  be  extirpated.  The  first  archbishop  of  Mexico,  Don  Juan 
de  Zumarraga, — a  name  that  should  be  as  immortal  as  that  of  Omar, — 
collected  these  paintings  from  every  quarter,  especially  from  Tezcuco, 
the  most  cultivated  capital  in  Aiiahuac,  and  the  great  depository 
of  the  national  archives.  He  then  caused  them  to  be  piled  up  in 
a  "  mountain-heap," — as  it  is  called  by  the  Spanish  writers  themselves, 
— ^in  the  market-place  of  Tlatelolco,  and  reduced  them  all  to  ashes  !  * 
His  greater  countryman.  Archbishop  Ximenes,  had  celebrated  a 
similar  auto-da-fe  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  in  Granada,  some  twenty 
years  before.  Never  did  fanaticism  achieve  two  more  signal  triumphs, 
than  by  the  annihilation  of  so  many  ctirious  monuments  of  human 
mgenuity  and  learning  !  * 

The  unlettered  soldiers  were  not  slow  in  imitating  the  example 
of  their  prelate.     Every  chart  and  volume  which  fell  into  their 
hands  was  wantonly  destroyed ;   so  that,  when  the  scholars  of  a 
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later  and  more  enlightened  age 
anxiously  sought  to  recover 
some  of  these  memorials  of 
civilisation,  neariy  all  had 
perished,  and    the    few  surviv-  ' 

ing  were  jealously  hidden  by 
the  natives.  Through  the  in- 
defatigable labours  of  a  private 
individual,  however,  a  consider- 
able collection  was  eventually 
deposited  in  the  archives  of 
Mexico;  but  was  soUttle  heeded 
there,  that  some  were  plundered, 
others  decayed  piecemeal  from  *  XnmcoATi  amd  a  s«a«. 

,  ,  ^        1  ■!  1  ji  From  tn  ■naent  MS. 

the  damps  and   mildews,    and 

others,  again,  were  used  up  as  waste-paper  !  '  We  contemplate  with 
indignation  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
the  early  conquerors.  But  indigna- 
tion is  qualified  with  contempt,  when 
we  see  them  thus  ruthlessly  tramp- 
ling out  the  spark  of  knowledge,  the 
common  boon  and  property  of  all 
mankind.  We  may  well  doubt, 
_  -  which  has  the  strongest  claims  to 

From  >ii  indent  MS.  civilisation,  the  victoi  OT  the  van- 

quished. 
A    few   of    the    Mexican    manuscripts    have   found    their   way, 

from   time    to   time,    to   Europe,  and    are    carefully  preserved   in 

the    public     libraries     of     its    capitals. 

They    are    brought     together     in     the 

magnificent  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough  ; 

but  not  one  is  there  from  Spain.     The 

most  important  of  them,  for  the  light 

it    throws    on  the    Aztec   institutions, 

is    the  Mendoza   Codex;    which,    after 

its  mysterious  disappearance  for  more 

than    a     century,    nas    at    length    re- 
appeared   in    the    Bodleian   Ubrary    at  flow«>no  Pla^t. 

Oxford.       It     has    been    several    times  From  u  udcat  ms. 
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engraved.^  The  most  brilliant  in  colouring,  probably,  is  the 
Borgian  collection,  in  Rome.*  The  most  curious,  however,  is  the 
Dresden  Codex,  which  has  eicited  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 
Although  usually  classed  among  Mexican  manuscripts,  it  bears  little 
resemblance  to  them  in  its  execution ;  the  figures  of  objects  are  more 
delicately  drawn,  and  the  characters,  unlike  the  Mexican,  appear  to  be 
purely  arbitrary,  and  are  possibly  phonetic'  Their  regular  arrange- 
ment is  quite  equal  to  the  Egyptian.  The  whole  infers  a  much  higher 
civilisation  than  the  Aztec,  and  offers  abundant  food  for  curious 
speculation.* 

Some  few  of  these  maps  have  interpretations  annexed  to  them, 
which  were  obtained  from  the  natives  after  the  Conquest.^  The 
greater  part  are  without  any,  and  cannot  now  be  unriddled.  Had 
the  Mexicans  made  free  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  it  might  have 
been  originally  easy,  by  mastering  the  comparatively  few  signs  em- 
ployed in  this  kind  of  communication,  to  have  got  a  permanent  key 
to  the  whole."  A  brief  inscription  has  furnished  a  clue  to  the  vast 
labyrinth  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  But  the  Aztec  characters, 
representing  individuals,  or  at  most,  species,  require  to  be  made  out 
separately ;  a  hopeless  task,  for  which  little  aid  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  vague  and  general  tenor  of  the  few  interpretations  now 
existing.  There  was,  as  already  mentioned,  until  late  in  the  last 
century,  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Mexico,  especially  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  narional  picture-writing.  But,  as  this  was  with 
a  view  to  legal  proceedings,  his  information,  probably,  was  limited 
to  deciphering  titles.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  Con- 
quest, the  knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphics  had  so  far  declined,  that  a 
diligent  Tezcucan  writer  complains  he  could  find  in  the  country 
only  two  persons,  both  very  aged,  at  all  competent  to  interpret 
them.' 

It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  reading  these  picture- 
writings  will  ever  be  recovered ;  a  circumstance  certainly  to  be 
regretted.  Not  that  the  records  of  a  semi-civilised  people  would 
be  likely  to  contain  any  new  truth  or  discovery  important  to  human 
comfort  or  progress ;  but  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  throw  some 
additional  light  on  the  previous  history  of  the  nation,  and  that  of 
the  more  polished  people  who  before  occupied  the  country.  This 
would  be  still  more  probable,  if  any  literary  relics  of  their  Toltec 
predecessors  were  preserved ;    and,  if  report  be  true,  an  important 
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compilation  from  this  source  was  extant  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
and  may.  have  perhaps  contributed  to  swell  the  holocaust  of  Zumar- 
raga.^  It  is  no  great  stretch  of  fancy,  to  suppose  that  such  records 
might  reveal  the  successive  Unks  in  the  mighty  chain  of  migration  of 
the  primitive  races,  and,  by  carrying  us  back  to  the  seat  of  their 

fjossessions  in  the  Old  World,  have  solved  the  mystery  which  has  so 
ong  perplese4  the  learned,  in  regard  to  the  settlement  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  New. 

Besides  the  hieroglyphical  maps,  the  traditions  of  the  country 
were  embodied  in  the  songs  and  hymns,  which,  as  already  mentionea, 
were  carefully  taught  in  the  public  schools.  These  were  various, 
embracing  the  mythic  legends  of  a  heroic  age,  the  warlike  achieve- 
ments of  their  own,  or  the  softer  tales  of  love  and  pleasure.'  Many 
of  them  were  composed  by  scholars  and  persons  of  rank,  and  are 
cited  as  affording  the  most  authentic  record  of  events.  The  Mexican 
dialect  was  rich  and  expressive,  though  inferior  to  the  Tezcucan, 
the  most  poUshed  of  the  idioms  of  Anahuac.  None  of  the  Aztec 
compositions  have  survived,  but  we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the 
general  state  of  poetic  culture  from  the  odes  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  royal  house  of  Tezcaco.  Sahagun  has  furnished  us 
with  translations  of  their  more  elaborate  prose,  consisting  of  prayers 
and  public  discourses,  which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  eloquence, 
and  show  that  they  paid  much  attention  to  rhetorical  effect.  They 
are  said  to  have  had,  also,  something  like  theatrical  exhibitions,  of 
a  pantomimic  sort,  in  which  the  faces  of  the  performers  were  covered 
with  masks,  and  the  figures  of  birds  or  animals  were  frequently  repre- 
sented ;  an  imitation  to  which  they  may  have  been  led  by  the  famdiar 
delineation  of  such  objects  in  their  hieroglyphics.*  In  all  this  we 
see  the  dawning  of  a  literary  culture,  surpassed,  however,  by  their 
attainments  in  the  severer  walks  of  mathematical  science. 

They  devised  a  system  of  notation  in  their  arithmetic,  sufficiently 
simple.  The  first  twenty  numbers  were  expressed  by  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  dots.  The  first  five  had  specific  names  ;  after 
which  they  were  represented  by  combining  the  fifth  with  one  of 
the  four  preceding  :  as  five  and  one  for  six,  five  and  two  for  seven, 
and  so  on.  Ten  and  fifteen  had  each  a  separate  name,  which  was 
also  combined  with  the  first  four,  to  express  a  higher  quantity. 
These  four,  therefore,  were  the  radical  characters  of  their  oral 
arithmetic,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  of  the  written  with  the 
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ancient  Romans ;  a  more  simple  arrangement,  probably,  than  any 
existing  among  Europeans.^  Twenty  was  expressed  by  a,  separate 
hieroglyphic, — a  flag.  Larger  sums  were  reckoned  by  twenties, 
and,  in  writing,  by  repeating  the  number  of  flags.  The  square  of 
twenty,  four  hundred,  had  a  separate  sign,  that  of  a  plume,  and  so 
had  the  cube  of  twenty,  or  eight  thousand,  which  was  denoted  by  a 
purse,  or  sack.  This  was  the  whole  arithmetical  apparatus  of  the 
Mexicans,  by  the  combination  of  which  they  were  enaoled  to  indicate 
any  quantity.  For  greater  expedition,  they  used  to  denote  fractions 
of  the  larger  sums  by  drawing  only  a  part  of  the  object.  Thus,  half 
or  three-fourths  of  a  plume,  or  of  a  purse,  represented  that  proportion 
of  their  respective  sums,  and  so  on.*  With  all  this,  the  machinery 
will  appear  very  awkward  to  us,  who  perform  our  operations  with 
so  much  ease  by  means  of  the  Arabic,  or  rather,  Indian  ciphers.  It 
is  not  much  more  awkward,  however,  than  the  system  pursued  by 
the  great  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  unacquainted  vnth  the 
brilliant  invention  which  has  given  a  new  aspect  to  mathematical 
science,  of  determining  the  value,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  relative 
position  of  the  figures. 

In  the  measurement  of  time,  the  Aztecs  adjusted  their  civil 
year  by  the  solar.  They  divided  it  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty 
days  each.  Both  months  and  days  were  expressed  by  peculiar  hiero- 
glyphics,— those  of  the  former  often  intimating  the  season  of  the 
year,  like  the  French  months,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Five 
complementary  days,  as  in  Egypt,*  were  added,  to  make  up  the  full 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  TTiey  belonged  to  no 
month,  and  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  unlucfy.  A  month  was 
divided  into  four  weeks,  of  five  days  each,  on  the  last  of  which  was 
the  public  fair  or  market  day.*  This  arrangement,  different  from 
that  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  Continent,  whether  of  Europe  or 
Asia,*  has  the  advantage  of  giving  an  equal  number  of  days  to  each 
month,  and  of  comprehending  entire  weeks,  vrithout  a  fraction, 
both  in  the  months  and  in  the  year. 

As  the  year  is  composed  of  nearly  six  hours  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  there  still  remained  an  excess,  which, 
like  other  nations  who  have  framed  a  calendar,  they  provided  for 
by  intercalation ;  not,  indeed,  every  fourth  year,  as  the  Europeans,' 
but  at  longer  intervals,  like  some  of  the  Asiatics.'  They  waited  till 
the  expiration  of  fifty-two  vague  years,  when  they  interposed  thirteen 
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days,  or  rather  twelve  and  a  half,  this  being  the  number  which  had 
fallen  in  arrear.  Had  they  inserted  thirteen,  it  would  have  been  too 
much,  since  the  annual  excess  over  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  is 
about  eleven  minutes  less  than  six  hours.  But,  as  their  calendar, 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  was  found  to  correspond  with  the 
European  (maldng  allowance  for  the  subsequent  Gregorian  reform), 
they  would  seem  to  have  adopted  the  shorter  period  of  twelve  days 
and  a  half,*  which  brought  them,  within  an  almost  inappreciable 
fraction,  to  the  exact  length  of  the  tropical  year,  as  estabfished  by 
the  most  accurate  observations.'  Indeed,  the  intercalation  of 
twenty-five  days,  in  every  hundred  and  four  years,  shows  a  nicer 
adjustment  of  civil  to  solar  time  than  is  presented  by  any  European 
calendar ;  since  more  than  five  centuries  must  elapse,  before  the 
loss  of  an  entire  day.^  Such  was  the  astonishing  precision  displayed 
by  the  Aztecs,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  more  polished  Toltec  predecessors, 
in  these  computations,  so  difficult  as  to  have  bafHed,  till  a  compara- 
tivdy  recent  period,  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Christendom  I  * 

The  chronological  system  of  the  Mexicans,  by  which  they  deter- 
mined the  date  of  any  particular  event,  was  ako  very  remarkable. 
The  epoch,  from  which  they  reckoned,  corresponded  with  the  year 
1091,  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  the  period  of  the  reform  of  their 
calendar,  soon  after  their  migration  from  Aztlan.  Iliey  threw  the 
years,  as  already  noticed,  into  great  cycles,  of  fifty-two  each,  which 
they  called  "  sheafs,"  or  "  bundles,"  and  represented  by  a  quantity 
of  reeds  bound  together  by  a  string.  As  often  as  this  hieroglyphic 
occurs  in  their  maps,  it  shows  the  number  of  half  centuries.  To 
enable  them  to  specify  any  particular  year,  they  divided  the  great 
cycle  into  four  smaller  cycles,  or  indictions,  of  thirteen  years  each. 
They  then  adopted  two  periodical  series  of  signs,  one  consisting 
of  their  numerical  dots  up  to  thirteen,  the  other,  of  four  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  years.^  These  latter  they  repeated  in  regular  suc- 
cession, setting  against  each  one  a  number  of  the  corresponding 
series  of  dots,  continued  also  in  regular  succession  up  to  thirteen. 
The  same  system  was  pursued  through  the  four  indications,  which 
thus,  it  will  be  observed,  began  always  with  a  different  hieroglyphic 
of  the  year  from  the  preceding ;  and  in  this  way,  each  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics was  made  to  combine  successively  with  each  of  the  numerical 
signs,  but  never  twice  with  the  same ;  since  four,  and  thirteen,  the 
factors  of  fifty-two, — the  number  of  years  in  the  cycle, — must  admit 
VOL.  I.— E  65 
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of  just  as  many  combinations  as  are  equal  to  their  product.  Thus 
eveiy  year  had  its  appropriate  symbol,  by  which  it  was,  at  once, 
recognised.  And  this  symbol,  preceded  by  the  proper  number  of 
"  bundles,"  indicating  Uie  half  centuries,  showed  theprecise  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  national  epoch  of  1091.*  Tne  ingenious 
contrivance  of  a  periodical  series,  in  place  of  the  cumbrous  system 
of  hieroglyphical  notation,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Aztecs,  and  is  to 
be  found  among  various  people  on  the  Asiatic  continent, — the  same 
in  principle,  though  varying  materially  in  arrangement.' 

The  solar  calendar,  above  described,  might  have  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  the  nation ;  but  the  priests  chose  to  construct 
another  for  themselves.  This  was  called  a  "  lunar  reckoning," 
though  nowise  accommodated  to  the  revolutions  Of  the  moon.' 
It  was  formed,  also,  of  two  periodical  series ;  one  of  them  consisting 
of  thirteen  numerical  signs,  or  dots,  the  other  of  the  twenty  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  days.  But,  as  the  product  of  these  combinations 
would  only  be  260,  and,  as  some  confusion  might  arise  from  the 
repetition  of  the  same  terms  for  the  remaining  105  daya  of  the  year, 
they  invented  a  third  series,  consisting  of  nine  additional  hieroglyphics, 
which,  alternating  with  the  two  preceding  series,  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  the  three  should  coincide  twice  in  the  same  year,  or 
mdeed  in  less  than  2340  days;  since  20x13x9=12340.*  Thirteen 
was  a  mystic  number,  of  frequent  use  in  their  tables.^  Why  they 
resorted  to  that  of  nine,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  clear.' 

This  second  calendar  rouses  a  holy  indignation  in  the  early 
Spanish  missionaries,  and  Father  Sahagun  loudly  condemns  it  as 
'*  most  unhallowed,  since  it  is  founded  neither  on  natural  reason  nor 
on  the  influence  of  the  planets,  nor  on  the  true  course  of  the  year ; 
but  is  plainly  the  work  of  necromancy,  and  the  fruit  of  a  compact 
with  the  Devil !  " '  One  may  doubt,  whether  the  superstition  of 
those  who  invented  the  scheme  was  greater  than  that  of  those  who 
thus  impugned  it.  At  all  events,  we  may,  without  having  recourse 
to  supernatural  agency,  find  in  the  human  heart  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  its  origin ;  in  that  love  of  power,  that  has  led  the  priesthood 
of  many  a  faith  to  affect  a  mystery,  the  key  to  which  was  in  their 
own  keeping. 

By  means  of  this  calendar  the  Aztec  priests  kept  their  own  records, 
regulated  the  festivals  and  seasons  of  sacrifice,  and  made  all  their 
astrological  calculations.  The  false  science  of  astrology  is  natural 
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to  a  state  of  society  partially  civilised,  where  the  mind,  impatient  of 
the  slow  and  cautious  examination  by  which  alone  it  can  arrive  at 
truth,  launches  at  once  into  the  regions  of  specula- 
tion, and  rashly  attempts  to  lift  the  veil, — the  im- 
penetrable veil,  which  is  drawn  around  the  mysteries 
of  nature.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  true  science, 
to  discern  the  impassable,  but  not  very  obvious,  limits 
which  divide  the  province  of  reason  from  that  of 
A  QoAit.  speculation.     Such  knowledge  comes  tardily.     How 

wm  in  inamt  MS.  many  agcs  have  rolled  away,  in  which  powers  that, 

rightly  directed,  might  have  revealed  the  great  laws  of  nature,  have 
been  wasted  in  brilliant,  but  barren,  reveries  on  alchemy  and 
astrology ! 

The  latter  is  more  particularly  the  study  of  a  primitive  age ; 
when  the  mind,  incapable  of  arriving  at  the  stupendous  fact,  that 
the  myriads  of  minute  lights,  glowing  in  the  firmament,  are  the 
centres  of  systems  as  glorious  as  our  own,  is  naturally  led  to  speculate 
on  their  probable  uses,  and  to  connect  them  in  some  way  or  other 
with  man,  for  whose  convenience  every  other  object  in  the  universe 
seems  to  have  been  created.  As  the  eye  of  the  simple  child  of 
nature  watches,  through  the  long  nights,  the  stately  march  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  sees  the  bright  hosts  coming  up,  one  after  another, 
and  changing  with  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year,  he  naturally  associ- 
ates them  with  those  seasons,  as  the  periods  over  which  they  hold  a 
mysterious  influence.  In  th(  same  manner,  he  connects  their  appear- 
ance with  any  interesting  event  of  the  time,  and  explores,  in  their 
flaming  characters,  the  destinies  of  the  new-born  infant.*  Such 
is  the  origin  of  astrology,  the  false  lights  of  which  have  continued 
from  the  earUest  ages  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  mankind,  till  they 
have  faded  away  in  the  superior  illumination  of  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 

The  astrological  scheme  of  the  Aztecs  was  founded  less  on  the 
planetary  influences  than  on  those  of  the  arbitrary  signs  they  had 
adopted  for  the  months  and  days.  The  character  of  the  leading 
sign,  in  each  lunar  cycle  of  thirteen  days,  gave  a  complexion  to  the 
whole ;  though  this  was  qualified,  in  some  degree,  by  the  signs  of  the 
succeeding  days,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  hours.  It  was  in  adjusting 
these  conflicting  forces  that  the  great  art  of  the  diviner  was  shown. 
In  no  country,  not  even  in  ancient  Egj-pt,  were  the  dreams  of  the 
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astrologer  more  implicitly  deferred  to.  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  he 
was  instantly  summoned.  The  time  of  the  event  was  accurately 
ascertained ;  and  the  family  hung  in  trembling  suspense,  as  the 
minister  of  Heaven  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infant,  and  unrolled  the 
dark  volume  of  destiny.  The  influence  of  the  priest  was  confessed 
by  the  Mexican,  in  the  very  first  breath  which  he  inhaled.^ 

We  know  little  further  of  the  astronomical  attainments  of  the 
Aztecs.    Tliat  they  were  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  eclipses  is 
evident  from  the  representation  on  their  maps,  of  the  disk  of  the 
moon  projected  on  that  of  the  sun.*    Whether  they  had  arranged  a 
system  of  constellations,  is  uncertain ;  though,  that  they  recognised 
some  of  the  most  obvious,  as  the  Pleiades  for  example,  is  evident  from 
the  fact   that   they   regulated   their 
festivals  by  them.    We  know  of  no 
astronomical  instruments  used  by  them, 
except  the  dial.*    An  immense  circular 
block  of  carved  stone,  disinterred  in 
1790,  in  the  great  square  of  Mexico, 
has   supplied   an   acute   and   learned 
scholar  with  the  means  of  establishing 
some  interesting  facts   in   regard   to 
Mexican  science.^    This  colossal  frag- 
ment, on  which  the  calendar  is  en- 
graved, shows  that  they  had  the  means 
of  settling  the  hours  of  the  day  vrith 
precision,  the  periods  of  the  solstices  and  of  the  equinoxes,  and  that 
of  the  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  zenith  of  Mexico,^ 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  astronomical  science  of  the  Mexicans, 
so  disproportioned  to  their  progress  in  other  walks  of  civilisation, 
without  astonishment.  An  acquaintance  vrith  some  of  the  more 
obvious  principles  of  astronomy  is  within  the  reach  of  the  rudest 
people.  With  a  little  care,  they  may  learn  to  connect  the  regular 
changes  of  the  seasons  with  those  of  the  place  of  the  sun  at  his  rising 
and  setting.  They  may  follow  the  march  of  the  great  luminary- 
through  the  heavens,  by  watching  the  stars  that  first  brighten  on  his 
evening  track,  or  fade  in  his  morning  beams.  They  may  measure  a 
revolution  of  the  moon  by  marking  her  phases,  and  may  even  form  a 
general  idea  of  the  number  of  such  revolutions  in  a  solar  year.  But 
that  they  should  be  capable  of  accurately  adjusting  their  festivals  by 
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the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 

should  fix  the  true  length  of  the  tropical 

year,  with   a    precision  unknown   to   the 

great  philosophers  of  antiquity,  could  be 

the  result  only  of  a  long  series  of  nice  and 

patient   observations,  evincing  no    slight 

progress  in  civilisation.    But  whence  co\ild 

the  rude  inhabitants  of    these  mountain 

regions  have  derived  this  curious  erudition  ? 

Not  from  the  barbarous  hordes  who  roamed 

Td  Moom.  Qyer  fjie  higher  latitudes  of   the    north ; 

From  *D  BnciMit  MS.  ^^^  from  the  more  polished  races  on  the 

southern  continent,  with  whom  it  is  apparent  they  had  no  intercourse. 

If  we  are  driven,  in  our  embarrassment,  like  the  greatest  astronomer 

of  our  age,  to  seek  the  solution  among  the  civilised  communities  of 

Asia,  we  shall  still  be  perplexed  by  finding,  amidst  general  resemblance 

of  outline,  sufficient  discrepancy  in  the  detaib,  to  vindicate,  in  the 

judgments  of  many,  the  Aztec  claim  to  originality.* 

I  shall  conclude  the  account  of  Mexican  science  with  that  of 
a  remarkable  festival,  celebrated  by  the  natives  at  the  termination 
of  the  great  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.    We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  their  traditions  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  at  four 
successive  epochs.     They  looked  forward  confidently  to  another  such 
catastrophe,  to  take  place  like  the  preceding,  at  the  close  of  a  cycle, 
when  the  sun  was  to  be  effaced  from  the  heavens,  the  human  race 
from  the  earth,  and  when  the  darkness  of  chaos  was  to  settle  on  the 
habitable  globe.    The  cycle  would  end  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  and,as  the  dreary  season 
of    the   winter    solstice    approached,    and    the 
diminished  light  of  day  gave  melancholy  pres- 
age of  its  speedy  extinction,  their  apprehensions 
increased ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  five  "  un- 
lucky "  days  which  closed  the  year,  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  despair.*    TTiey  broke  in 
pieces  the  little  images  of  their  household  gods, 
m  whom  they  no  longer  trusted.     The  holy  fires 
were  suffered  to  go  out  in  the  temples,  and  none 
were  lighted  in  their  own  dwellings.      Their    ^  q„.„^,^  „  i„,^ 
furmture  and  domestic  utensils  were  destroyed  ;    bui»k.  From  m  andratMs. 
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their  garments  torn  in  pieces ;  and  everything  was  thrown  into 
disorder,  for  the  coming  of  the  evil  genii  who  were  to  descend 
on  the  desokte  earth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  a  procession  of  priests,  assuming 
the  dress  and  ornaments  of  their  gods,  moved  from  the  capital  to- 
wards a  lofty  mountain  about  two  leagues  distant.  They  carried 
with  them  a  noble  victim,  the  flower  of  their  captives,  and  an  appar- 
atus for  kindling  the  new  fire,  the  success  of  which  was  an  augury  of  the 
renewal  of  the  cycle.    On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the 

frocession  paused  till  midnight ;  when,  as  the  constellation  of  the 
leiades  approached  the  zenith,^  the  neto  fire  was  kindled  by  the 
friction  of  the  sticks  placed  on  the  wounded  breast  of  the  victim.^ 
The  flame  was  soon  communicated  to  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  the 
body  of  the  slaughtered  captive  was  thrown.  As  the  light  streamed 
up  towards  heaven,  shouts  of  joy  and  triumph  burst  forth  from  the 
countless  multitudes  who  covered  the  hills,  the  terraces  of  the  temples, 
and  the  house-tops,  with  eyes  anxiously  bent  on  the  mount  of  sacrifice. 
Couriers,  with  torches  lighted  at  the  blazing  beacon,  rapidly  bore 
them  over  every  part  of  the  country ;    and  the  cheering  element 
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was  seen  brightening  on  altar  and  hearthstone,  for  the  circuit  of 
man^  a  league,  long  before  the  Sun,  rising  on  his  accustomed  track, 
gave  assurance  that  a  new  cycle  had  commenced  its  march,  and  that 
the  laws  of  nature  were  not  to  be  reversed  for  the  Aztecs. 

The  following  thirteen  days  were  given  up  to  festivity.  The 
houses  were  cleansed  and  whitened.  The  broken  vessels  were  re- 
placed by  new  ones.  The  people,  dressed  in  their  gayest  apparel, 
and  crowned  with  garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  thronged  in 
joyous  procession,  to  offer  up  their  oblations  and  thanksgivings  in 
the  temples.  Dances  and  games  were  instituted,  emblematical  of 
the  regeneration  of  the  world.  It  was  the  carnival  of  the  Aztecs ; 
or  rather  the  national  jubilee,  the  great  secular  festival,  like  that  of 
the  Romans,  or  ancient  Etruscans,  which  few  alive  had  witnessed 
before, — or  could  expect  to  see  again.^ 

M.  dc  Hninboldt  lemtiked,  vxuxf  yeut  ago, "  It  were  to  be  wished  that  aome  gorern- 
ment  would  publuh,  at  in  own  expense,  the  lemaini  of  the  ancient  American  dnlitation ; 
foi  it  i>  onljDj  the  comparison  of  several  monuments,  that  we  can  succeed  in  discovering 
the  meaning  of  these  allegoriea,  which  are  partly  astronomical,  and  partly  my»tic."  Thii 
enlightened  wish  haa  now  been  realised,  not  by  any  government,  but  by  a  private  in- 
dividual. Lord  Kingsborough.  The  great  work,  pnUished  under  hit  auspices,  and  so 
often  dted  in  this  introduction,  appeared  in  London  in  i8]0.  When  completed,  it  will 
reach  to  nine  volumes,  seven  of  which  are  now  before  the  public.  Some  idea  of  its 
magnificence  may  be  formed  by  thoee  who  have  not  seen  it,  from  the  fact  that  copies  of 
it,  with  ccJoured  plates,  sold  ori^nally  at  ^175,  and,  with  uncoloured,  at  ^izo.  The 
price  has  been  since  much  reduced.  It  is  designed  to  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  the 
ancient  Aztec  MSS.,  with  such  few  interpretations  as  eziit ;  the  beautiful  drawings  of 
Castafieda  relating  to  Central  America,  with  the  commentary  of  Dupalx ;  the  unpubluhed 
hiatory  of  Father  Sahagun  ;  and,  last,  not  least,  the  copious  annotations  of  his  lordship. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  bode,  its  splendid  typog- 
raphy, the  apparent  accuracy,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  drawing*,  and  tne  sumptuous 
qoahty  of  the  materials.  Yet  the  purchaser  would  have  been  saved  some  sup^uous 
expenae,  and  the  reader  much  incoDvenience,  if  the  letterpress  had  been  in  volumes  of 
an  ordinary  size.  But  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  worb  on  this  magnificent  pbn,  to  find 
utility  in  some  measure  sacrificed  to  show. 

The  collection  of  Aztec  MSS,,  if  not  perfecUy  complete,  is  very  extensive,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  diligence  and  research  of  the  compiler.  It  strike*  one  a*  ttrange, 
however,  that  not  a  single  document  should  have  been  drawn  from  Spain.  Peter  Martyr 
speaks  of  a  number  having  been  brought  thither  in  his  time  (De  Intulit  nuper  inventis, 

&368).  The  Marquis  Spineto  examined  one  in  the  Escurial,  bdng  the  same  with  the 
endoza  Codex,  and  perhaps  the  original,  since  that  at  Oxford  is  but  a  copy  (Lectures, 
lee.  7),  Mr,  Waddilove,  chaplain  of  the  British  embassy  to  Spain,  gave  a  particular 
account  of  one  to  Dr.  Robertson,  which  he  saw  in  the  same  library,  and  considered  an 
Aztec  calendar.  Indeed,  it  it  scarcely  possible  that  the  frequent  voyagers  to  the  New 
World  should  not  have  furnished  the  mother  country  with  abundant  specimens  of  this 
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moat  interesting  feature  of  Aztec  dviliutiDn.  Nor  should  we  fear  that  the  preient 
liberal  gOTcromeDt  would  ledude  these  treuure*  &om  the  inspectioii  of  the  tcholar. 

Much  cannot  be  laid  in  favour  of  the  arrangement  of  these  codices.  In  some  of 
them,  as  the  Mendoza  Codez,  for  example,  the  plates  are  sot  even  numbered  ;  and  one 
who  would  Btudf  them  by  the  corresponding  interpretation,  muat  often  bewilder  himself 
in  the  maze  of  hieroglTphici,  without  a  clue  to  guide  him.  Neither  is  there  any  attempt 
to  enlighten  us  as  to  dte  positive  value  and  authenticity  of  the  respective  documents, 
oi  even  thdr  previous  history,  beyond  a  barren  reference  to  the  particular  library  from 
which  they  have  been  borrowed.  Little  light,  indeed,  can  be  expected  on  these  matten ; 
but  we  have  not  that  little. — The  defect  of  arrangement  is  chargeable  on  other  parts  of 
the  work.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  sixth  book  of  Sahagun  is  transferred  from  the  body  of 
the  history  to  which  it  belongs  to  a  preceding  volume ;  while  the  grand  hypothesis  of 
hit  lordship,  for  which  the  work  was  concocted,  is  huddled  into  notes  hitched  on  random 
passages  of  the  text,  with  a  good  deal  less  connection  than  the  stories  of  Queen  Schehere- 
zade,  in  the  jirabian  Nights,  and  not  quite  so  entertaining. 

The  drift  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  speculations  is,  to  establish  the  cdonisatioa  of 
Mexico  by  the  Itraelites,  To  this  the  whole  battery  of  his  logic  and  lea^nil^;  u  directed. 
For  this,  hiert^lyphics  are  unriddled,  manuscripts  compared,  monuments  delineated. 
Ks  theory,  however,  whatever  be  in  merits,  will  scarcely  become  popular  ;  since,  instead 
of  being  exhibited  in  a  clear  and  comprehenuve  form,  readily  embraced  by  the  mind, 
it  i>  spread  over  an  infinite  number  of  notes,  thickly  sprinkled  with  quotations  from 
languages  andent  and  modern,  till  the  weary  reader,  floundering  about  in  the  ocean  of 
fragments,  with  no  light  to  guide  him,  feels  like  Milton's  devil,  working  his  way  through 

"  ndther  sea, 
Nor  good  dry  land;  nigh  foundered,  on  he  fares." 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  admit  that  the  noble  author,  if  hii  logic  is  not 
always  convindng,  shows  much  acutenett  in  detecting  analo^es ;  that  he  displays 
familiari^  with  hu  subject,  and  a  fund  of  erudition,  though  it  often  runs  to  waste  ;  that, 
whatever  be  the  defects  of  arrangement,  he  has  brought  together  a  most  rich  collection 
of  unpublished  materials  to  illustrate  the  Aztec,  and,  in  a  wider  sense,  American  and- 
<]uities ;  and  that,  by  this  munificent  undertaking,  which  no  government,  probably 
would  have,  and  few  individuals  could  have  executed,  he  has  entitled  himseU  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  every  fnend  of  adence. 

Another  writer,  whose  worb  must  be  diligently  consulted  by  every  student  of  Mexican 
antiquities,  ia  Antonia  Gama.  His  life  containa  aa  few  inddents  as  those  of  mo«t  scholars. 
He  was  bom  at  Mexico,  in  1735,  of  a  respectable  family,  and  was  bred  to  the  law.  He 
early  showed  a  preference  for  mathematical  studies,  consdoua  that  in  this  career  by  hit 
strength.  In  1771,  he  communicated  his  obiervationa  on  the  eclipse  of  that  year  to  the 
Frendi  astronomer  M.  de  Lalande,  who  publighed  them  in  Paris,  with  high  commenda- 
tioDS  of  the  author.  Gama't  increasing  reputation  attracted  the  attention  of  govern* 
ment ;  and  he  was  employed  by  it  in  various  sdentific  labours  of  importance.  His  great 
passion,  however,  waa  me  study  of  Indian  antiquities.  He  made  himaelf  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  native  races,  their  traditions,  thdr  language*,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  hieroglyphics.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  fruits  of  this  preparatory 
training,  and  hit  ikiU  aa  an  antiquary,  on  the  discovery  of  the  great  calendar  atone,  in 
1790.  He  produced  a  masterly  treatise  on  thia  and  another  Aztec  monument,  explaining 
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the  objects  to  which  th^  were  devoted,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  light  on  the  aitronomical 
ideDce  oi  the  aborigine*,  their  mytholc^,  and  theii  aitrological  lystem.  He  afterwards 
continued  his  investigations  in  the  same  path,  and  wrote  treatises  on  the  dial,  hIeroglTphics, 
and  arithmetic  of  the  Indians.  These,  however,  were  not  given  to  the  world  till  a  few 
years  aince,  when  they  were  published,  together  with  a  reprint  of  the  former  work,  under 
the  luipices  of  the  industrious  Bustamente.  Gama  died  in  i8o3,  tearing  behind  him  a 
reputation  for  great  worth  in  private  life — one  in  which  the  bigotry  that  seems  to  enter 
too  frequently  into  the  character  of  the  Spanish-Mexican  was  tempered  by  the  liberal 
feeiingf  of  a  man  of  science.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  stands  high  for  patient  acquisi- 
tion, accuracy,  and  acuteness.  His  conclusions  are  neither  warped  by  the  love  of  theory 
so  common  in  the  philosopher,  nor  by  the  easy  credulity  so  natural  to  the  antiquary. 
He  feels  his  way  with  the  caution  of  a  mathematician  whose  steps  are  demonstrations. 
M.  de  Humboldt  was  largely  indebted  to  his  first  work,  as  he  has  emphatically  acknow- 
ledged. But  notwithstanding  the  eulc^ums  of  this  popular  writer,  and  his  own  merits, 
Gama's  treatises  are  rarely  met  with  out  of  New  Spain,  and  his  name  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  a  transatbntic  reputation. 
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CHAPTER    V 

Aztec  Agriculture — Mechanical  Arts — Merchants — 
Domestic  Manners 

IT  is  hardly  possible  that  a  nation,  so  far  advanced  as  the 
Aztecs  in  mathematical  science,  should  not  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts,  which  are 
so  nearly  connected  with  it.  Indeed,  intellectual  progress 
of  any  kind  implies  a  degree  of  refinement  that  requires  a  certain 
cultivation  of  both  useful  and  elegant  art.  The  savage,  wandering 
through  the  wide  forest,  without  shelter  for  his  head,  or  raiment  for 
his  back,  knows  no  other  wants  than  those  of  animal  appetites  ;  and, 
when  they  are  satisfied,  seems  to  himself  to  have  answered  the  only 
ends  of  existence.  But  man,  in  society,  feels  numerous  desires,  and 
artificial  tastes  spring  up,  accommodated  to  the  various  relations 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  perpetually  stimiJating  his  invention  to 
devise  new  expedients  to  gratify  them. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  mechanical  skill  of  different 
nations ;  but  the  difference  is  still  greater  in  the  inventive  power 
which  directs  this  skill,  and  makes  it  available.  Some  nations  seem 
to  have  no  power  beyond  that  of  imitation ;  or,  if  they  possess  in- 
vention, have  it  in  so  low  a  degree,  that  they  are  constantly  repeating 
the  same  idea,  without  a  shadow  of  alteration  or  improvement ;  as 
the  bird  builds  precisely  the  same  kind  of  nest  which  those  of  its  own 
species  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  Chinese,  who  have,  probably,  been  familiar  for  ages  with  the 
germs  of  some  discoveries,  of  little  practical  benefit  to  themselves, 
but  which,  under  the  influence  of  European  genius,  have  reached  a 
degree  of  excellence,  that  has  wrought  an  important  change  in  the 
constitution  of  society. 

Far  from  looking  back,  and  forming  itself  slavishly  on  the  past, 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  European  intellect  to  be  ever  on  the  advance. 
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Old  discoveries  become  the  basis  of  new  ones.    It  passes  onward 

from  truth  to  trath,  connecting  the  whole  by  a  succession  of  linb, 

as  it  were,  into  the  great  chain  of  science 

which  is  to  encircle  and  bind  together  the 

universe.    The  light  of  learning  is  shed  over 

the  labours  of  art.    New  avenues  are  opened 

for  the  communication  both  of  person  and 

of    thought.     New  facilities  are  devised  for 

subsistence.     Personal  comforts  of  every  kind 

are    inconceivably  multiplied,    and   brought 

A  FiMoitAK.  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest.     Secure  of 

mm  «n  uiacii  these,  the  thoughts  travel  mto  a  nobler  region 

than  that  of  the  senses ;   and  the  appliances  of  art  are  made  to 

minister  to  the  demands  of  an  elegant  taste,  and  a  higher  moral 

culture. 

The  same  enlightened  spirit,  applied  to  agriculture,  raises  it 
from  a  mere  mechanical  drudgery,  or  the  barren  formula  of  addi- 
tional precepts,  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  As  the  composition  of 
the  earth  is  analysed,  man  learns  the  capacity  of  the  soil  that  he 
cultivates  ;  and,  as  his  empire  is  gradually  extended  over  the  elements 
of  nature,  he  gains  the  power  to  stimulate  her  to  her  most  bountiful 
and  various  production.  It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  can  turn  to 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  as  the  one  in  which  the  experiment  has  been 
conducted  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  attended  with  results  that 
the  world  has  never  before  witnessed.  With  equal  truth,  we  may 
point  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  both  hemispheres,  as  that  whose 
enterprising  genius  has  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  great 
interests  of  humanity,  by  the  appHcation  of  science  to  the  useful  arts. 
Husbandry,  to  a  very  Hmited  extent,  indeed,  was  practised  by 
most  of  the  rude  tribes  of  North  America.  Wherever  a  natural 
opening  of  the  forest,  or  a  rich  strip  of  interval  met  their  eyes,  or  a 
green  slope  was  found  along  the  rivers,  they  planted  it  with  beans 
and  Indian  corn.^  The  culrivation  was  slovenly  in  the  extreme, 
and  could  not  secure  the  improvident  natives  from  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  desolating  famines.  Still,  that  they  tilled  the  soil 
at  all  was  a  peculiarity  which  honourably  distinguished  them  from 
other  tribes  of  hunters,  and  raised  them  one  degree  higher  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation. 

Agriculture  in  Mexico  was  in  the  same  advanced  state  as  the 
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other  arts  of  social  life.  In  few  countries,  in- 
deed, has  it  heen  more  respected.  It  was  closely 
interwoven  with  the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  nation.  There  were  peculiar  deities 
to  preside  over  it ;  the  names  of  the  months 
and  of  the  religious  festivals  had  more  or  less 
reference  to  it.  The  public  taxes,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  often  paid  m  agricultural  produce. 
AH,  except  the  soldiers  and  great  nobles,  even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  cultivated  the  soil. 
The  work  was  chiefly  done  by  the  men ;  the 
women  scattering  the  seed,  husking  the  corn, 
and  taking  part  only  in  the  lighter  labours  of 
the  field.*    In  this  they  presented  an  honour-  t^  m*iu  gob. 

able  contrast  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  continent,  '™°  *"  """"'  *"■ 

who  imposed  the  burden  of  agriculture,  severe  as  it  is  in  the  North, 
on  their  women.'    Indeed,  the  sex  was  as  tenderly  regarded  by  the 
Aztecs  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  in  most  parts  of  Europe  at  the  present  day. 
There  was  no  want  of  judgment  in  the  management  of  their 
ground.     When  somewhat  exhausted,  it  was  permitted  to  recover 
by  lying  fallow.     Its  extreme  diyness 
was  relieved  by  canals,  with  which  the 
land  was  partially  irrigated ;   and  the 
same   end   was   promoted   by   severe 
penalties  against  the  destiuction  of  the 
woods,   with  which  the   country,   as 
already  noticed,  was  well  covered  be- 
fore the  Conquest.     Lastly,  they  pro- 
vided for  their  harvests  ample  granaries, 
which  were  admitted  by  the  conquerors 
to  be  of  admirable  construction.     In 
this  provision  we  see  the  forecast  of 
civihsed  man.^ 

Amongst  the  most  important  articles 
of  husbandry,  we  may  notice  the  ban- 
ana, whose  facility  of  cultivation  and 
exuberant  returns  are  so  fatal  to  habits 
of  systematic  and  hardy  industry.* 
cicM  Tnt.  FicoD  ID  indent  MS.  Anouter  Celebrated  plant  was  the  cacao, 
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the  frait  of  which  {urnished  the  chocolate, — from 

the  Mexican  chocolatl, — now  so  common  a  beverage 

throughout  Europe.*    The  vanilla,  confined  to  a 

small  district  of  the  sea-coast,  was  used  for  the 

same  purposes,  of  flavouring  their  food  and  drink, 

as  with  us.     The  great  staple  of  the  country,  as 

indeed,  of  the  American  continent,  was  maize,  or 

Indian  corn,  which  grew  freely  along  the  valleys, 

and  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Cordilleras  to  the  high 

level  of  the  tableland.    The  Aztecs  were  as  curious 

"*^  in  its  preparation,  and  as  well  instructed  in  its 

romuiiitacnt  manifold  uses,  as  the  most  expert  New  England 

housewife.      Its  gigantic  stallis,  in  these  equinoctial  regions,  afford 

a  saccharine    matter,  not  found  to   the  same    extent    in    northern 

latitudes,  and   supplied  the   natives  with   sugar  little   inferior   to 

that  of  the  cane  itself,  which  was   not   introduced  among  them 

till   after   the   Conquest.*    But   the   miracle    of    nature    was    the 

great    Mexican    aloe,    or    maguey,    whose    clustering    pyramid    of 

flowers,  towering  above   their   dark  coronals   of  leaves,  were  seen 

Srinkled  over  many  a  broad  acre  of  the  tableland.  As  we  have 
ready  noticed,  its  bruised  leaves  afforded  a  paste  from  which  paper 
was  manufactured ; ' 
its  juice  was  fer- 
mented into  an  in- 
toxicating beverage, 
•pulque,  of  which  the 
natives,  to  this  day, 
are  excessively  fond ;  * 
its  leaves  further  sup- 
pUed  an  impenetraWe 
thatch  for  the  more 
humble  dweUings ; 
thread,  of  which  coarse 
stuffs  were  made,  and 
strong  cords  were 
drawn  from  its  tough 
and  twisted  fibres ;  ' 
pins  and  needles  were 
made   of   the   thorns 
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at  the  eitremity  of  its  leaves ;  and  the  root,  when  properly  cooked, 
was  converted  into  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food.  The  agave^  in 
short,  was  meat,  drint,  clothing,  and  writing  materials  for  the  Aztec  ! 
Surely,  never  did  nature  endose  in  so  compact  a  form  so  many 
of  the  elements  of  human  comfort  and  civilisation  !  * 

It  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  to  enumerate  in  these  pages 
all  the  varieties  of  plants,  many  of  them  of  medicinal  virtue,  which 
have  been  introduced  from  Mexico  into  Europe.  Still  less  can  I 
attempt  a  catalogue  of  its  flowers,  which,  with  their  variegated  and 
gaudy  colours,  form  the  greatest  attraction  of  our  greenhouses.  .  The 
opposite  climates  embraced  within  the  narrow  latitudes  of  New 
Spain  have  given  to  it,  probably,  the  richest  and  most  diversified 
Flora  to  be  found  in  any  coimtry  on  the  globe.  These  different 
products  were  systematically  arranged  by  the 
Aztecs,  who  understood  their  properties,  and 
collected  them  into  nurseries,  more  extensive 
than  any  then  existing  in  the  Old  World.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  they  suggested  the  idea 
of  those  "  gardens  of  plants "  which  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  not  many  years  after  the 
Conquest.* 

The    Mexicans    were    as    well    acquainted 
with    the    mineral,    as    with    the    vegetable  '•■"; 

treasures  of  their  kingdom.     Silver,  lead,  and  ^"™  *° '"°°"  "^' 

tin  they  drew  from  the  mines  of  Tasco  ;  copper  from  the  mountains 
of  ZacotoUan.  These  were  taken,  not  only  from  the  crude  masses 
on  the  surface,  but  from  veins  wrought  in  the  solid  rock,  into  which 
they  opened  extensive  galleries.  In  fact,  the  traces  of  their  labours 
furnished  the  best  indications  for  the  early  Spanish  miners.  Gold, 
found  on  the  surface,  or  gleaned  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  was  cast 
into  bars,  or,  in  the  form  of  dust,  made  part  of  the  regular  tribute  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  use  of  iron,  with  which 
the  soil  was  impregnated,  was  unknown  to  them.  Notwithstanding 
its  abundance,  it  demands  so  many  processes  to  prepare  it  for  use, 
that  it  has  commonly  been  one  of  the  last  metals  pressed  into  the 
service  of  man.  The  age  of  iron  has  followed  that  of  brass,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  fiction.' 

They  found  a  substitute  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper ;    and, 
with  tools  made  of  this  bronze,  could  cut  not  only  metals,  but, 
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with  the  aid  of  a  siliceous  dust,  the  hardest  suhstances,  as  basalt, 
porphyry,  amethysts,  and  emeralds.^  They  fashioned  these  last, 
which  were  found  very  large,  into  many  curious  and  fantastic  forms. 
They  cast,  also,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  carving  them  with  their 
metallic  chisels  in  a  very  delicate  manner.  Some  of  the  silver  vases 
were  so  large,  that  a  man  could  not  encircle  them  with  his  arms. 
They  imitated  very  nicely  the  figures  of  animals,  and,  what  was  extra- 
ordinary, could  mix  the  metals  in  such  a  manner  that  the  feathers 
of  a  bird,  or  the  scales  of  a  fish  should  be  alternately  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  Spanish  goldsmiths  admitted  their  superiority  over 
themselves  in  these  ingenious  works.' 

They  employed  another  tool,  made  of  it%tli^  or  obsidian,  a  dark 
transparent  mineral,  exceedingly  hard,  found  in  abundance  in  their 
hills.  They  made  it  into  knives,  razors,  and  their  serrated  swords. 
It  took  a  keen  edge,  though  soon  blunted.  With  this  they  wrought 
the  various  stones  and  alabasters  employed  in  the  construction  of 
their  public  works  and  principal  dwellings.  I  shall  defer  a  more 
particular  account  of  these  to  the  body  of  the  narrative,  and  will  only 
add  here,  that  the  entrances  and  angles  of  the  buildings  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  images,  sometimes  of  their  fantastic  deities,  and 
frequently  of  animals."  The  latter  were  executed  with  great  accuracy. 
,  "  The  former,"  according  to  Torquemada,  "  were  the  hideous 
reflection  of  their  own  souls.  And  it  was  not  till  after  they  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  that  they  could  model  the  true 
figure  of  a  man."  *  The  old  chronicler's  facts  are  well  founded, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  his  reasons.  TTie  allegorical  phantasms 
of  his  religion,  no  doubt,  gave  a  direction  to  the  Aztec  artist,  in  his 
delineation  of  the  human  figure ;  supplying  him  with  an  imaginary 
beauty  in  the  personification  of  divinity  itself.  As  these  super- 
stitions lost  their  hold  on  his  mind,  it  opened  to  the  influences  of  a 
purer  taste  ;  and,  after  the  Conquest,  the  Mexicans  furnished  many 
examples  of  correct,  and  some  of  beautiful  portraiture. 

Sculptured  images  were  so  numerous,  that  the  foundations  of 
the  cathedral  in  the  P/dZd  Mayors  the  great  square  of  Mexico,  are 
said  to  be  entirely  composed  of  them."  This  spot  may,  indeed, 
be  regarded  as  the  Aztec  forum, — the  great  depository  of  the  treasures 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  lie  hid  in  its  bosom.  Such  monu- 
ments are  spread  all  over  the  capital,  however,  and  a  new  cellar  can 
hardly  be  dug,  or  foundation  laid,  without  turning  up  some  of  the 
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mouldering  relics  of  barbaric  art.  But  they  are  little  heeded,  and^ 
if  not  wantonly  broken  in  pieces  at  once,  are  usually  worked  into  the 
rising  wall,  or  supports  of  the  new  edifice !  ^  Two  celebrated  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  last  Montezuma  and  his  father,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  in 
the  beautiful  groves  of  Chapoltepec,  were  deliberately  destroyed,  as 
late  as  the  last  century,  by  order  of  the  government !  ^  The  monu- 
ments of  the  barbarian  meet  with  as  little  respect  from  civilised  man,. 
as  those  of  the  civiHsed  man  from  the  barbarian.^ 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture  yet  disinterred  is  the 
great  calendar  stone,  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  consists 
of  dark  porphyry,  and  in  its  original  dimensions,  as  taken  from  the 
quarry,  is  computed  to  have  weighed  nearly  fifty  tons.  It  was 
transported  from  the  mountains  beyond  Lake  Chalco,  a  distance 
of  many  leagues,  over  a  broken  country  intersected  by  water-courses 
and  canals.  In  crossing  a  bridge  which  traversed  one  of  these  latter, 
in  the  capital,  the  supports  gave  way,  and  the  huge  mass  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  water,  whence  it  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  The 
fact  that  so  enormous  a  fragment  of  porphyry  could  be  thus  safely 
carried  for  leagues,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  and  without  the  aid 
of  cattle, — ^for  the  Aztecs,  as  already  mentioned,  had  no  animals  of 
draught, — suggests  to  us  no  mean  ideas  of  their  mechanical  skill, 
and  of  their  machinery ;  and  implies  a  degree  of  cultivation  little 
inferior  to  that  demanded  for  the  geometrical  and  astronomical 
science  displayed  in  the  inscriptions  on  this  very  stone.* 

The   ancient  Mexicans   made   utensils  of  earthenware  for  the 
ordinaiy  purposes  of  domestic  life,  numerous  specimens  of  which 
still  enst.°     They  made  cups    and  vases  of   a  lackered  or  painted 
wood,  impervious  to  wet,  and  gaudily  coloured.     Their  dyes  were 
obtained    from    both    mineral    and    vegetable   substances.     Among 
them  was  the  rich  crimson  of  the  cochineal,  the  modern  rival  of  the 
famed  Tynan  purple.     It  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico, 
where  the  curious  Httle  insect  was  nourished  with  great  care  on 
plantations  of  cactus,  since  fallen  into  neglect."    The  natives  were 
thus  enabled  to  give  a  brilliant  colouring  to  the 
webs,  which  were  manufactured  of  every  degree  of 
fineness    from    the    cotton    raised    in    abundance 
throughout  the  warmer   regions   of  the  countrj*. 
They  had  the  art,  also,  of  interweaving  with  these  j^^^^ 

the  delicate  hair  of  rabbits  and  other  animals,  which    Fiom  >n  mcirat  ms. 
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made  a  cloth  of  great  warmth  as  well  as  beauty,  of  a  Und  altogether 
original ;  and  on  this  they  often  laid  a  rich  embroidery  of  birds, 
flowers,  or  some  other  fanciful  device.* 

But  the  art  in  which  they  most  delighted  was  their  flumaje, 
or  feather-work.     With  this  they  could  produce  all 
^y^^Ax^  the    effect  of    a    beautiful    mosaic.     The  gorgeous 

^^^H^  plumage  of  the  tropical  birds,  especially  of  the  parrot 

Jl  ^^  tribe,  afforded  every  variety  of  colour  ;    and  the  fine 

down  of  the  humming-bird,  which  revelled  in  swarms 
among  the  honeysuckle  bowers  of  Mexico,  suppHed 
them  with  soft  aerial  tints  that  gave  an  exquisite 
finish  to  the  picture.  The  feathers,  pasted  on  a 
fine  cotton  web,  were  wrought  into  dresses  for  the 
wealthy,  hangings  for  apartments,  and  ornaments  for 
the  temples.  No  one  of  the  American  fabrics  excited 
such  admiration  in  Europe,  whither  numerous  speci- 
mens were  sent  by  the  Conquerors.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  graceful  an  art  should  have  been 
LTllId^'MS.  suffered  to  fall  into  decay." 

There  were  no  shops  in  Mexico,  but  the  various 
manufactures  and  agricultural  products  were  brought  together  for 
sale  in  the  great  market-places  of  the  principal  cities.  Fairs  were  held 
there  every  fifth  day,  and  were  thronged  by  a  numerous  concourse 
of  persons,  who  came  to  buy  or  sell  from  all  the  neighbouring  coimtry. 
A  particular  quarter  was  allotted  to  each  Hnd  of  article.  The  numer- 
ous transactions  were  conducted  without  confusion,  and  with  entire 
regard  to  justice,  under  the  inspection  of  magistrates  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  traffic  was  carried  on  partly  by  barter,  and  partly 
by  means  of  a  regulated  currency,  of  afferent  values.  This  con- 
sisted of  transparent  quills  of  gold  dust ;  of  bits  of  tin,  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  T  ;  and  of  bags  of  cacao,  containing  a  specified  number  of  grains. 
"Blessed  money,"  exclaims  Peter  Martyr,  "which  exempts  its 
possessors  from  avarice,  since  it  cannot  be  long  hoarded,  nor  nidden 
under  ground  !  "  * 

There  did  not  exist  in  Mexico  that  distinction  of  castes  found 
among  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  nations.  It  was  usual,  however, 
for  the  son  to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father.  The  different  trades 
were  arranged  into  something  like  guilds ;  having  each  a  particular 
district  of   the  city  appropriated  to  it,  with  its  own  chief,  its  own 
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tutelar  deity,  its  peculiar  festivals,  and  the  like.  Trade  was  held  in 
avowed  estimation  by  the  Aztecs.  "Apply  thyself,  my  son,"  was 
the  advice  of  an  aged  chief,  "  to  agriculture,  or  to  feather-work, 
or  some  other  honourable  calling.  Thus  did  your  ancestors  before 
you.  Else,  how  would  they  have  provided  for  themselves  and  their 
families  ?  Never  was  it  heard,  that  nobility  alone  was  able  to  main- 
tain its  possessor."  Shrewd  maxims,  that  must  have  sounded  some- 
what strange  in  the  ear  of  a  Spanish  hidalgo  !  ^ 

But  the  occupation  peculiarly  respected  was  that  of  the  merchant. 
It  formed  so  important  and  singular  a  feature  of  their  social  economy, 
as  to  merit  a  much  more  particular  notice  than  it  has  received  from 
historians.  The  Aztec  merchant  was  a  sort  of  itinerant  trader,  who 
made  his  journeys  to  the  remotest  borders  of  Anahuac,  and  to  the 
countries  beyond,  carrying  with  him  merchandise  of  rich  stuffs, 
jewellery,  slaves,  and  other  valuable  commodities.  The  slaves  were 
obtained  at  the  great  market  of  Aztcapotzalco,  not  many  leagues 
from  the  capital,  where  fairs  were  regularly  held  for  the  sale  of  these 
nnfortimate  beings.  They  were  brought  thither  by  their  masters; 
dressed  in  their  gayest  apparel,  and  instructed  to  sing,  dance,  and 
display  their  little  stock  of  personal  accomplishments,  so  as  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  purchaser.  Slave-dealing  was  an  honourable 
calling  among  the  Aztecs.^ 

With  this  rich  freight,  the  merchant  visited  the  different  pro- 
vinces, always  bearing  some  present  of  value  from  his  own  sovereign 
to  their  chiefs,  and  usually  receiving  others  in  return,  with  a  per- 
mission to  trade.  Should  this  be  denied  him,  or  should  he  meet  with 
indignity  or  violence,  he  -had  the  means  of  resistance  in  his  power. 
He  performed  his  journeys  with  a  number  of  companions  of  his  own 
rank,  and  a  large  body  of  inferior  attendants  who  were  employed  to 
transport  the  goods.  Fifty  or  sixty  pounds  were  the  usual  load  for  a 
man.  The  whole  caravan  went  armed,  and  so  well  provided  against 
fiudden  hostilities,  that  th^  could  make  good  their  defence,  if  neces- 
sary, tm  reinforced  from  home.  In  one  instance,  a  body  of  these 
militant  traders  stood  a  siege  of  four  years  in  the  town  of  Ayotlan, 
which  they  finally  took  from  the  enemy."  Their  own  government, 
however,  was  always  prompt  to  embark  in  a  war  on  this  ground, 
finding  it  a  very  convenient  pretext  for  extending  the  Mexican 
empire.  It  was  not  unusual  to  allow  the  merchants  to  raise  levies 
themselves,  which  were  placed  under  their  command.  It  was, 
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moreover,  very  common  for  the  prince  to  employ  the  merchants 
as  a  sort  of  spies,  to  furnish  him  information  of  the  state  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
inhabitants  towards  himself.^ 

Thus  their  sphere  of  action  was  much  enlarged  beyond  that 
of  a  humble  trader,  and  they  acquired  a  high  consideration  in  the 
body  politic.  They  were  allowed  to  assume  insignia  and  devices  of 
their  own.  Some  of  their  number  composed  what  is  called  by  the 
Spanish  writers  a  council  of  finance ;  at  least,  this  was  the  case  in 
Tezcuco.*  They  were  much  consulted  by  the  monarch,  who  had 
some  of  them  constantly  near  his  person ;  addressing  them  by  the 
ritle  of  "  uncle,"  which  may  remind  one  of  that  of  frimo,  or  **  cousin," 
by  which  a  grandee  of  Spain  is  saluted  by  his  sovereign.  They  were 
allowed  to  have  their  ovra  courts,  in  wmch  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
not  excepting  capital,  were  determined ;  so  that  they  formed  an 
independent  community,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.  And,  as  their 
various  traffic  supplied  them  with  abundant  stores  of  wealth,  they 
enjoyed  many  of  the  most  essential  advantages  of  an  hereditary 
aristocracy.' 

That  trade  should  prove  the  path  to  eminent  political  prefer- 
ment in  a  nation  but  partially  civilised,  where  the  names  of  soldier 
and  priest  are  usually  the  only  titles  to  respect,  is  certainly  an  anomaly 
in  history.     It  forms  some  contrast  to  the  standard  of  the  more 
polished  monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  in  which  rank  is  supposed  to 
be  less  dishonoured  by  a  life  of  idle  ease  or  frivolous  pleasure,  than 
by  those  active  pursuits  which  promote  equally  the 
prosperity  of  the  state   and  of  the  individual.    If 
civilisation  corrects   many  prejudices,   it    must    be 
allowed  that  it  creates  others. 

We  shall  be  able  to  form  a   better  idea  of  the 
actual  refinement  of  the  natives,  by  penetrating  into 
their  domestic  life,  and  observing  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes.      We  have  fortunately  the  mean* 
of  doing  this.     We  shall  there  find  the  ferocious  Aztec 
frequently  displaying  all  the  sensibility  of  a  cultivated 
nature  ;   consoling  his  friends  under  afiliction,  or  con- 
gratulating them  on  their  good  fortune,  as  on  occasion 
FwwiuMo  PuufT     °^  *  marriage,  or  of  the  birth  or  the  baptism  of  a  child, 
Ftodud  indent  MS.    whcn  he  was  punctilious  in  his  visits,  bringing  present* 
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of  costly  dresses  and  ornaments,  or  the  more  simple  offering  of  flowers, 
equally  indicative  of  his  sympathy.  The  visits,  at  these  times,  though 
regulated  with  all  the  precision  of  Oriental  courtesy,  were  accom- 
panied by  expressions  of  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  regard.' 

The  discipline  of  children,  especially  at  the  public  schools,  as 
stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  exceedingly  severe.^  But  after 
she  had  come  to  a  mature  age,  the  Aztec  maiden  was  treated  by 
her  parents  with  a  tenderness  from  which  all  reserve  seemed  banished. 
In  the  counsels  to  a  daughter  about  to  enter  into  life,  they  conjured 
hei  to  preserve  simplicity  in  her  manners  and  conversation,  uniform 
neatness  in  her  attire,  with  strict  attention  to  personal  cleanliness. 
They  inculcated  modesty  as  the  great  ornament  of  a  woman,  and 
impucit  reverence  for  her  husband ;  softening  their  admonitions 
by  such  endearing  epithets,  as  showed  the  fulness  of  a  parent's  love.* 

Polygamy  was  permitted  among  the  Mexicans,  though  chiefly 
confined,  probably,  to  the  wealthiest  classes.'  And  the  obligations 
of  the  marriage  vow,  which  was  made  vnth  all  the  formality  of  a 
rdigious  ceremony,  were  fully  recognised,  and  impressed  on  both 
parties.  The  women  are  described  by  the  Spaniards  as  pretty, 
unlike  their  unfortunate  descendants  of  the  present  day,  though 
with  the  same  serious  and  rather  melancholy  cast  of  countenance. 
Thieir  long  black  hair,  covered,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by  a 
veil  made  of  the  fine  web  of  the  fitaj  might  generally  be  seen  wreathed 
with  flowers,  or,  among  the  richer  people,  vrith  strings  of  precious 
stones,  and  pearls  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  l^ey  appear  to 
have  been  treated  with  much  consideration  by  their  husbands ;  and 
passed  their  time  in  indolent  tranquillity,  or  in  such  feminine  occupa- 
tions as  spinning,  embroidery,  and  the  like ;  while  their  maidens 
beguiled  the  hours  by  the  rehearsal  of  traditionary  tales  and  ballads.^ 

The  women  partook  equally  with  the  men  of  social  festivities 
and  entertainments.  These  were  often  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
both  as  regards  the  number  of  guests  and  the  costliness  of  the  pre- 
parations. Numerous  attendants,  of  both  sexes,  waited  at  the 
banquet.  The  halls  were  scented  vrith  perfumes,  and  the  courts 
strewed  with  odoriferous  herbs  and  flowers,  which  were  distributed 
in  profusion  among  the  guests,  as  they  arrived.  Cotton  napkins 
ana  ewers  of  water  were  placed  before  them,  as  they  took  their  seats 
at  the  board ;  for  the  venerable  ceremony  of  ablution,*  before  and 
after  eating,  was  punctiliously  observed  by  the  Aztecs.^  Tobacco 
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was  then  offered  to  the  company,  in  pipes,  mixed  up  with  aromatic 
substances,  or  in  the  form  of  cigars,  inserted  in  tubes  of  tortoise-shell 
or  silver.  They  compressed  the  nostrils  with  the  fingers,  while  they 
inhaled  the  smoke,  wnich  they  frequently  swallowed.  Whether  the 
women,  who  sat  apart  from  the  men  at  table,  were  allowed  the 
indulgence  of  the  fragrant  weed,  as  in  the  most  polished  circles  of 
modern  Mexico,  is  not  told  us.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Aztecs 
also  took  the  dried  leaf  in  the  pulverised  form  of  snufi.* 

The  table  was  well  provided  with  substantial  meats,  especially 
game ;  among  which  the 
most  conspicuous  was  the 
turkey,  erroneously  sup- 
posed, as  its  name  imports, 
to  have  come  originally 
from  the  East.^  These 
more  solid  dishes  were 
flanked  by  others  of  v^et- 
ables   and  fruits,  of  every 

From  »n  indent  MS.  delicioUS   Variety   fouud    OH 

the    North  American  con- 
tinent.    The  different  viands  were  prepared  in  various  ways,  with 
delicate  sauces  and  seasoning,  of  which    the  Mexicans  were  very 
fond.     Their   palate  was   still  further   regaled   by  confections  and 
pastry,  for  which  their  maize-flour  and  sugar  suppUed  ample  materials. 
One   other  dish,  of  a   disgusting 
nature,  was  sometimes  added  to 
the    feast,    especially    when    the 
celebration  partook  of  a  religious 

character.      On  such  occasions  a  ' 

slave  was  sacrificed,  and  his  flesh 
elaborately  dressed,  formed  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
banquet.  Cannibalism,  in  the 
guise  of  an  Epicurean  science, 
becomes   even    the    more   revolt-  Goata  Tme. 

Jq-  8  From  an  indent  MS. 

TTie  meats  were  kept  warm  by  chafing-dishes.  The  table  was 
ornamented  with  vases  of  silver,  and  sometimes  gold,  of  delicate 
workmanship.     The    drinHng-cups   and   spoons   were    of   the   same 
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costly  materials,  and  likewise  of  tortoise-shell.  The  favourite  beverage 
was  the  chocolatl,  flavoured  with  vanilla  and  different  spices.  They 
had  a  way  of  preparing  the  froth  of  it,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  solid 
enough  to  be  eaten,  and  took  it  cold.'  The  fermented  juice  of  the 
maguey,  with  a  mixture  of  sweets  and  acids,  supplied  also  various 
agreeable  drinks  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  formed  the 
chief  beverage  of  the  elder  part  of  the  company. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  repast,  the  young  people  rose 
from  the  table,  to  close  the  festivities  of  the  day  with  dancing.  TTiey 
danced  gracefully,  to  the  sound  of  various  instruments,  accompanying 
their  movements  with  chants  of  a  pleasing,  though  somewhat  plaintive 
character.*  The  older  guests  continued  at  table,  sipping  pulque, 
and  gossiping  about  other  times,  till  the  virtues  of  the  exhilarating 
beverage  put  them  in  good  humour  with  their  own.  Intoxication 
was  not  rare  in  this  part  of  the  company,  and,  what  is  singular,  was 
excused  in  them,  though  severely  punished  in  the  younger.  The 
entertainment  was  concluded  by  a  lioeral  distribution  of  rich  dresses 
and  ornaments  among  the  guests,  when  they  vathdrew,  after  mid- 
night, "  some  commending  the  feast,  and  others  condemning  the 
bad  taste  or  extravagance  of  their  host ;  in  the  same  manner,"  says 
an  old  Spanish  writer,  "  as  vrith  us."  Human  nature  is,  indeed,  much 
the  same  all  the  world  over. 

In  this  remarkable  picture  of  manners,  which  I  have  copied 
faithfully  from  the  records  of  earliest  date  after  the  Conquest,  we 
find  no  resemblance  to  the  other  races  of  North  American  Indians. 
Some  resemblance  we  may  trace  to  the  general  style  of  Asiatic  pomp 
and  luxury.  But  in  Asia,  woman,  far  from  being  admitted  to  un- 
reserved intercourse  with  the  othp r  sex,  is  too  often  jealously  immured 
within  the  walls  of  the  harem.  European  civilisation,  which  accords 
to  this  loveliest  portion  of  creation  her  proper  rank  in  the  social  scale, 
is  still  more  removed  from  some  of  the  brutish  usages  of  the  Aztecs. 
That  such  usages  should  have  existed  with  the  degree  of  refinement 
they  showed  in  other  things,  is  almost  inconceivable.  It  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  religious  superstition ;  superstition  which 
clouds  the  moral  perception,  and  perverts  even  the  natural  senses ; 
till  man — civilised  man — is  reconciled  to  the  very  things  which  are 
most  revolting  to  humapity.  Habits  and  opinions  founded  on 
religion  must  not  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  actual 
refinement  of  a  people. 
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The  Aztec  character  was  perfectly  original  and  unique.  It 
was  made  up  of  incongruities  apparently  irreconcilable.  It  blended 
into  one  the  marked  peculiarities  of  different  nations,  not  only  of  the 
same  place  of  civilisation,  but  as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  the 
extremes  of  barbarism  and  refinement.  It  may  find  a  fitting  parallel 
in  their  own  wonderful  climate,  capable  of  producing,  on  a  few 
square  leagues  of  surface,  the  boundless  variety  of  vegetable  forms 
■which  belong  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  the  temperate  zone 
of  Europe,  and  the  burning  sUes  of  Arabia  and  Hindostan  ! 

One  of  the  workt  repeatedlj'  consulted  and  leferred  to  in  this  Intro^ction  ii 
Boturinl's  liea  it  una  nueva  Hiitoria  Geturat  de  la  America  Septentriatial.  The  singular 
penecutions  sustained  by  its  author,  even  moie  than  the  merits  of  his  book,  have  associated 
his  name  inseparably  with  the  literary  history  of  Mexico.  The  CheraUer  Lorenzo 
Botorini  Benadud  was  a  Milanese  by  birth,  of  an  ancient  family,  and  potsested  of  much 
learning.  From  Madrid,  where  he  was  residing,  he  passed  over  to  New  Spain,  in  iJJSt 
on  some  business  of  the  Countess  of  Santiba&ez,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Montezuma. 
While  employed  on  this,  he  visited  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Gnadaloupe, 
and  being  a  person  of  devout  and  enthuuasdc  temper,  was  filled  with  the  deure  of  collect- 
ing testimony  to  establish  the  marvellous  fact  of  hei  apparidon.  In  the  course  of  his 
excursions,  made  with  this  view,  he  fell  in  with  many  rdics  of  Aztec  antiquity,  ind  con- 
ceived,— what  to  a  Protestant,  at  least,  would  seem  much  more  rational, — the  idea  of 
^thering  together  all  the  memorials  he  could  meet  with  of  the  piimitiTe  civilisation  of 
the  land. 

In  pnttuit  of  this  double  object,  he  penetrated  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country, 
living  much  vrith  the  natives,  passing  his  nights  sometimes  in  their  huts,  sometimes  in 
caves,  and  the  depths  of  the  lonely  forests.  Frequendy  months  would  elapse  without  hi> 
bang  able  to  add  anything  to  Ms  ct^ection ;  for  the  Indians  had  suffered  too  much, 
not  to  be  very  shy  of  Europeans.  His  long  intercourse  with  them,  however,  gave  him 
ample  opportunity  to  learn  their  language  and  popular  traditions,  and,  in  the  end,  to 
amass  a  mge  stock  of  materials,  consisting  of  hietoglj'plucal  charts  on  cotton,  skins,  and 
the  fibre  of  the  maguey ;  besides  a  considerable  body  of  Indian  manuscripts  written  after 
the  Conquest.  To  all  these  must  be  added  ^e  precious  documents  for  placing  beyond 
controversy  die  miraculous  apparition  of  the  Vii^.  With  this  treasure  he  returned, 
after  a  pilgrimage  of  eight  years,  to  the  capital. 

Hit  zeal,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  induced  him  to  procure  from  Rome  a  bull,  author- 
ising the  coronation  of  the  sacred  image  at  Guadaloupe.  The  btJl,  however,  though 
sanctioned  by  the  Audience  of  New  Spain,  had  never  been  approved  by  the  Council  of 
the  Indies.  In  consequence  of  this  informality,  Boturini  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  hit 
proceedings,  his  papers  were  taken  from  him,  and,  as  he  declined  to  pvt  an  inventory  of 
them,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  confined  in  the  same  apartment  with  two  criminals. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Spain.  He  there  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Cotmdl 
of  the  Indies,  setting  forth  his  manifold  grievances,  and  soliciting  redress.  At  the  same 
time  he  drew  up  his  "  Idea,"  above  noticed,  in  which  he  displayed  the  catalogue  of  his 
mtuMM  in  New  Spain,  declaring,  with  affecting  earnestness,  that "  he  would  not  exchange 
these  treasures  for  all  the  gold  and  silver,  diamonds  and  pearls,  in  the  New  World." 
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After  some  debf ,  die  Coandl  gave  an  award  in  Im  faToui ;  acquitting  him  of  any 
intentional  Tic^tion  of  the  law,  and  pronouncing  a  high  encomium  on  bit  deserts.  His 
papers,  however,  were  not  restored.  But  His  Majesty  was  gradouslf  pleased  to  appoint 
him  fUstoriographer  General  of  the  Indies,  with  a  salai}'  of  one  thousand  dollars  fer 
^mHUR,  The  stipend  was  too  small  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Mexico.  He  remained 
in  Madrid,  and  completed  there  the  first  volume  of  a  Genttal  History  of  North  Amtriea, 
in  1749.  Not  long  after  this  event,  and  before  the  pubhcation  of  the  work,  he  died. 
The  same  injustice  was  continued  to  his  heirs  ;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  applies- 
tiont  in  their  behalf,  they  were  neither  put  in  posscMion  of  their  unfortunate  kinsman's 
collection,  nor  received  a  remuneration  for  it.  What  was  worse, — as  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned, — the  collection  itself  was  deposited  in  apartments  of  the  Vice-regal 
palace  at  Mexico,  to  damp  that  they  gradually  fell  in  pieces,  and  the  few  remaining  were 
■till  further  dimmished  by  the  pilfering  of  the  curious.  When  Baron  Humboldt  visited 
Mexico,  not  one-eighth  of  this  ineatimable  treasure  was  in  existence. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  account  of  the  unfortunate  Boturini,  as  affording, 
(Ml  the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  leiious  obstacles  and  persecutions 
wluch  literary  enterprise,  (Urected  in  the  path  of  the  nadoital  anttquidet,  hat,  &om  tome 
cause  or  other,  been  exposed  to  in  New  Spain. 

Boturini')  manutcnpt  volume  was  never  printed,  and  probably  never  will  be,  if  indeed 
it  it  in  existence.  This  wiB  scarcely  prove  a  great  detriment  to  science,  01  to  hit  own 
reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  a  zealous  temper,  strongly  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  with 
little  of  that  acutenett  requisite  for  penetrating  the  tangled  mazes  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
philosophic  spirit  fitted  for  calmly  weighing  its  douba  and  difficulties.  Hit  "  Idea  " 
affords  a  sample  of  his  peculiar  mind.  With  abundant  learning,  ill-assorted  and  ill- 
dgetted,  it  it  a  jumble  of  fact  and  poerile  ficdon,  interesting  detuls,  crazy  dreamt,  and 
fantastic  theories.  But  it  it  hardly  fair  to  judge  by  the  strict  rules  of  criticism  a  work 
iridch,  put  together  hastily,  at  a  catalogue  <A  literary  treatures,  was  designed  by  the  authw 
rather  to  show  what  might  be  done,  than  that  he  could  do  it  himself.  It  tt  rare  that 
talents  for  acdon  and  contempladon  are  united  in  the  same  individual.  Boturini  was 
eminently  qualified,  by  hit  enthuiiasm  and  perseverance,  for  collecting  the  material!, 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  andquides  of  the  country.  It  requires  a  more  highly  gifted 
mind  to  avail  itielf  of  them. 
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CHAPTER     V  I 

Texcucans — Their  Golden  Age — Jccomplished  Princes — 
Decline  of  their  Monarchy 


rp, 


HE  reader  would  gather  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the- 
civilisation  of  Anahuac,  without  some  account  of  the 
■  Acolhuans,  or  Tezcucans,  as  they  are  usually  called ;  a 

JL  nation  of  the  same  great  family  with  the  Aztecs,  whom 

they  rivalled  in  power,  and  surpassed  in  inteUectual  culture  and  the 
arts  of  social  refinement.  Fortunately,  we  have  ample  materials  for" 
this  in  the  records  left  by  IxtlilxochitI,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal 
Une  of  Tezcuco,  who  flourished  in  the  century  of  the  Conquest. 
With  every  opportunity  for  information  he  combined  much  industry 
and  talent,  and,  if  his  narrative  bears  the  high  colouring  of  one  who- 
would  revive  the  faded  glories  of  an  ancient,  but  dilapidated  house,, 
he  has  been  uniformly  commended  for  his  fairness  and  integrity,  and 
has  been  followed  without  misgiving  by  such  Spanish  writers  as  could 
have  access  to  his  manuscripts.*  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  two  reigns  which  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
golden  age  of  Tezcuco  ;  without  attempting  to  weigh  the  probability 
of  the  details,  which  I  will  leave  to  be  settled  by  the  reader,  according^ 
to  the  measure  of  his  faith. 

The  Acolhuans  came  into  the  Valley,  as  we  have  seen,  about 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  built  their  capital  of  Tezcuco- 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  Mexico.  From  this- 
point  they  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  northern  portion 
of  Anahuac,  when  their  career  was  checked  by  an  invasion  of  a  kindred 
race,  the  Tepanecs,  who,  after  a  desperate  straggle,  succeeded  in 
taking  their  city,  slaying  their  monarch,  and  entirdy  subjugating^ 
his  kingdom.^  This  event  took  place  about  1418  ;  and  the  young 
prince,  Nezahualcoyotl,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  then  fifteen  years  old,, 
saw  his  father  butchered  before  his  eyes,  while  he  himself  lay  con- 
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cealed  among  the  friendly  branches  of  a  tree,  which  overshadowed 
the  spot.^  His  subsequent  history  is  as  full  of  romantic  daring,  and 
perilous  escapes,  as  that  of  the  renowned  Scanderbeg,  or  of  the 
"  young  Chevalier."  * 

Not  long  after  his  flight  from  the  field  of  his  father's  blood,, 
the  Tezcucan  prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  was  borne 
off  in  triumph  to  bis  city,  and  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  He 
effected  his  escape,  however,  through  the  connivance  of  the  governor 
of  the  fortress,  an  old  servant  of  his  family,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
royal  fugitive,  and  paid  for  his  loyalty  with  his  life.  He  was  at 
length  permitted,  through  the  intercession  of  the  reigning  family  in 
Mexico,  which  was  allied  to  him,  to  retire  to  that  capital,  and  subse- 
quently to  his  own,  where  he  found  a  shelter  in  bis  ancestral  palace. 
Here  he  remained  unmolested  for  eight  years,  pursuing  his  studies- 
under  an  old  preceptor,  who  had  had  the  care  of  his  early  youth, 
and  who  instructed  him  in  the  various  duties  befitting  his  princely 
station. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  Tepanec  usurper  died,  bequeathing: 
his  empire  to  his  son,  Maxtla,  a  man  of  fierce  and  suspicious  temper. 
Nezahualcoyotl  hastened  to  pay  his  obeisance  to  him,  on  his  acces- 
sion. But  the  tyrant  refused  to  receive  the  little  present  of  flowers- 
which  he  laid  at  his  feet,  and  turned  bis  back  on  him  in  presence  of  his 
chieftains.  One  of  his  attendants,  friendly  to  the  young  prince,, 
admonished  bim  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  by  withdrawing,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  from  the  palace,  where  his  lUe  was  in  danger. 
He  lost  no  time,  consequently,  in  retreating  from  the  inhospitable 
court,  and  returned  to  Tczcaco.  Maxtla,  however,  was  bent  on  his 
destruction.  He  saw  with  jealous  eye  the  opening  talents  and  popular- 
manners  of  his  rival,  and  the  favour  he  was  daUy  winning  from  his 
ancient  subjects.^ 

He  accordingly  laid  a  plan  for  making  away  with  him  at  an  evening- 
entertainment.  It  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  prince's 
tutor,  who  contrived  to  mislead  the  assassins,  and  to  substitute 
another  victim  in  the  place  of  his  pupil.*  The  baflled  tyrant  now 
threw  off  all  disguise,  and  sent  a  strong  party  of  soldiers  to  Tezcuco, 
with  orders  to  enter  the  palace,  seize  the  person  of  Nezahualcoyotl,. 
and  slay  him  on  the  spot.  The  prince,  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  plot  through  the  watchfulness  of  his  preceptor,  instead  of  flying- 
as  he  was  counselled,  resolved  to  await  his  enemy.  They  found  him 
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playing  at  ball,  when  they  arrived,  in  the  court  of  his  palace.  He 
received  them  courteously  and  invited  them  in  to  take  some  refresh- 
ments after  their  journey.  While  they  were  occupied  in  this  way 
he  passed  into  an  adjoining  saloon,  which  excited  no  suspicion,  as 
he  was  still  visible  through  the  open  doors  by  which  the  apartments 
communicated  with  eadi  other.  A  burning  censer  stood  in  the 
passage,  and,  as  it  was  fed  by  the  attendants,  threw  up  such  clouds  of 
incense  as  obscured  his  movements  from  the  soldiers.  Under  this 
{riendly  veil  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  by  a  secret  passage, 
which  communicated  with  a  large  earthen  pipe  formerly  used  to 
bring  water  to  the  palace.'  Here  he  remained  till  nightfall,  when, 
taking  advantage  of  the  obscurity,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
suburbs,  and  sought  a  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  his  father's 
vassals. 

The  Tepanec  monarch,  enraged  at  this  repeated  disappoint- 
ment, ordered  instant  pursuit.  A  price  was  set  on  the  head  of  the 
royal  fugitive.  Whoever  should  take  him,  dead  or  alive,  was  pro- 
mised, however  humble  his  degree,  the  hand  of  a  noble  lady,  and  an 
ample  domain  along  with  it.  Troops  of  armed  men  were  ordered  to 
scour  the  coimtry  in  every  direction.  In  the  course^  of  the  search, 
the  cottage  in  which  the  prince  had  taken  refuge  was  entered.  But 
he  fortunately  escaped  detection  by  being  hid  under  a  heap  of  maguey 
-fibres  used  for  manufacturing  cloth.  As  this  was  no  longer  a  proper 
place  for  concealment,  he  sought  a  retreat  in  the  mountainous  and 
woody  district  lying  between  the  borders  of  his  own  state  and 
Tlascala.* 

Here  he  led  a  wretched  wandering  life,  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  hiding  himsdf  in  deep  thickets  and  caverns, 
and  stealing  out  at  night  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite ;  while 
he  was  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  the  activity  of  his  pursuers,  always 
hovering  on  his  track.  On  one  occasion  he  sought  refuge  from  them 
among  a  small  party  of  soldiers,  who  proved  friendly  to  him,  and 
concealed  him  m  a  large  drum  around  which  they  were  dancing. 
At  another  rime,  he  was  just  able  to  turn  the  crest  of  a  hill,  as  ms 
enemies  were  climbing  it  on  the  other  side,  when  he  fell  in  with  a 
girl  who  was  reaping  chiariy — a  Mexican  plant,  the  seed  of  which  was 
much  used  in  the  drinks  of  the  country.  He  persuaded  her  to  cover 
him  up  with  the  stalks  she  had  been  cutting.  When  his  pursuers 
came  up,  and  inquired  if  she  had  seen  the  fugitive,  the  girl  cooUy 
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answered  that  she  had,  and  pointed  out  a  path  as  the  one  he  had  taken. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  rewards  ofEered,  Nezahoalcoyotl  seems  to 
have  incurred  no  danger  from  treachery,  such  was  the  general  attach- 
ment felt  to  himself  and  his  house.  "  Would  you  not  deliver  up  the 
prince,  if  he  came  in  your  way  ?  "  he  inquired  of  a  young  peasant 
who  was  unacquainted  with  his  person.  "  Not  I,"  replied  the  other. 
"  What,  not  for  a  fair  lady's  hand,  and  a  rich  dowry  beside  ?  "  re- 
joined the  prince.  At  which  the  other  only  shook  his  head  and 
laughed.  On  more  than  one  occasion  his  faithful  people  submitted 
to  torture,  and  even  to  lose  their  lives,  rather  than  disclose  the  place 
of  his  retreat. 

However  gratifying  such  proofs  of  loyalty  might  be  to  his  feelings, 
the  situation  of  the  prince  in  these  mountain  solitudes  became  every 
day  more  distressing.  It  gave  a  still  keener  edge  to  his  own  sufferings 
to  witness  those  of  the  faithful  followers  who  chose  to  accompany 
him  in  his  wanderings.  "  Leave  me,"  he  would  say  to  them,  "  to 
my  fate  !  Why  should  you  throw  away  your  own  lives  for  one  whom 
fortune  is  never  weary  of  persecuting  \  "  Most  of  the  great  Tezcucan 
chiefs  had  consulted  their  interests  by  a  timely  adhesion  to  the  usurper. 
But  some  still  clung  to  their  prince,  preferring  proscription,  and 
death  itself,  rather  than  desert  him  in  his  extremity. 

In  the  meantime,  his  friends  at  a  distance  were  active  in  measures 
for  his  relief.  The  oppressions  of  Maitla,  and  his  growing  empire, 
had  caused  general  alarm  in  the  surrounding  states,  who  recalled  the 
mild  rule  of  the  Tezcucan  princes.  A  coalition  was  formed,  a  plan 
of  operations  concerted,  and,  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general 
rising,  Nezahualcoyotl  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficiently 
strong  to  face  his  Tepanec  adversaries.  An  engagement  came  on, 
in  which  the  latter  were  totally  discomfited ;  and  the  victorious 
prince,  receiving  everywhere  on  his  route  the  homage  of  his  joyful 
subjects,  entered  his  capital,  not  like  a  proscribed  outcast,  but  as  the 
rightful  heir,  and  saw  himself  once  more  enthroned  in  the  halls  of  his 
fathers. 

Soon  after,  he  united  his  forces  with  the  Mexicans,  long  disgusted 
with  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Maxtla.  The  allied  powers,  after  a 
series  of  bloody  engagements  with  the  usurper,  routed  him  under  the 
walls  of  his  own  capital.  He  fled  to  the  baths,  whence  he  was  dragged 
out,  and  sacrificed  with  the  usual  cruel  ceremonies  of  the  Aztecs ; 
the  royal  city  of  Azcapuzalco  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  wasted 
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territory  was  henceforth  reserved  as  the  great  slave-market  for  the 
nations  of  Anahuac. 

These  events  were  succeeded  by  the  remarkable  league  among 
"the  three  powers  of  Tezcuco,  Mexico,  and  Tlacopan,  of  which  some 
account  has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.^  Historians  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  it ;  the  writers  of  the  two  former 
nations,  each  insisting  on  the  paramount  authority  of  his  own  in  the 
coalition.  All  agree  in  the  subordinate  position  of  Tlacopan,  a  state, 
like  the  others,  bordering  on  the  lake.  It  is  certain  that  in  their 
■subsequent  operations,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  the  three  states 
.shared  in  each  other's  councils,  embarked  in  each  other's  enterprises, 
and  moved  in  perfect  concert  together  till  just  before  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards. 

The  first  measure  of  NezahnalcoyotI,  on  returning  to  his 
■dominions,  was  a  general  amnesty.  It  was  his  maxim,  "  that  a 
monarch  might  punish,  but  revenge  was  unworthy  of  him."  In 
the  present  instance,  he  was  averse  even  to  punish,  and  not  only 
freely  pardoned  his  rebel  nobles,  but  conferred  on  some,  who  had 
most  deeply  offended,  posts  of  honour  and  confidence.  Such  conduct 
was  doubtless  politic,  especially  as  their  alienation  was  owing,  probably, 
much  more  to  fear  of  the  usurper  than  to  any  disaffection  towards 
himself.  But  there  are  some  acts  of  policy  which  a  magnanimous 
-spirit  only  can  execute. 

The  restored  monarch  next  set  about  repairing  the  damages 
'Sustained  under  the  late  misrule,  and  reviving,  or  rather  remodelling 
the  various  departments  of  government.  He  framed  a  concise,  but 
comprehensive,  code  of  laws,  so  well  suited,  it  was  thought,  to  the 
•exigencies  of  the  times  that  it  was  adopted  as  their  own  by  the  two 
other  members  of  the  triple  alliance.  It  was  written  in  blood,  and 
entitled  the  author  to  be  called  the  Draco,  rather  than  the  "  Solon 
of  Anahuac,"  as  he  is  fondly  styled  by  his  admirers."  Humanity  is 
■one  of  the  best  fruits  of  refinement.  It  is  ordy  with  increasing 
civilisation  that  the  legislator  studies  to  econombe  human  suffering, 
■even  for  the  guilty ;  to  devise  penalties,  not  so  much  by  way  of 
punishment  for  the  past,  as  of  reformation  for  the  future.' 

He  divided  the  burden  of  government  among  a  number  of  de- 
partments, as  the  council  of  war,  the  council  of  finance,  the  council 
■of  justice.  This  last  was  a  court  of  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  receiving  appeals  from  the  lower  tribunals 
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of  the  provinces,  which  were  obhged  to  make  a  full  report,  every  four 
months,  or  eighty  days,  of  their  own  proceedings  to  this  higher 
judicature.  In  all  these  bodies  a  certain  number  of  citizens  were 
allowed  to  have  seats  with  the  nobles  and  professional  dignitaries. 
There  was,  however,  another  body,  a  council  of  state,  for  aiding  the 
Hng  in  the  despatch  of  business,  and  advising  him  in  matters  of 
importance,  which  was  drawn  altogether  from  the  highest  order  of 
chiefs.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  members ;  and  they  had  seats 
provided  for  them  at  the  royal  table.^ 

Lastly,  there  was  an  extraordinary  tribunal,  called  the  touncil 
of  music,  but  which,  differing  from  the  import  of  its  name,  was 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  science  and  art.  Works  on 
astronomy,  chronology,  history,  or  any  other  science,  were  required 
to  be  submitted  to  its  judgment  before  they  could  be  made  public. 
This  censorial  power  was  of  some  moment,  at  least  with  regard  to 
the  historical  department,  where  the  wilful  perversion  of  truth  was 
made  a  capital  offence  by  the  bloody  code  of  Nezahualcoyotl.  Yet  a 
Tezcucan  author  must  have  been  a  bungler,  who  could  not  elude  a 
conviction  under  the  cloudy  veil  of  hieroglyphics.  This  body, 
■which  was  drawn  from  the  best  instructed  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
with  little  regard  to  rank,  had  supervision  of  all  the  productions  of 
art,  and  of  the  nicer  fabrics.  It  decided  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
professors  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  on  the  fidelity  of  their 
instructions  to  their  pupils,  the  deficiency  of  which  was  severely 
punished,  and  it  instituted  examinations  of  these  latter.  In  short 
it  was  a  general  board  of  education  for  the  country.  On  stated  days 
historical  compositions,  and  poems  treating  of  moral  or  traditional 
topics,  were  recited  before  it  by  their  authors.  Seats  were  provided 
for  the  three  crowned  heads  of  the  empire,  who  deUberated  with  the 
other  members  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  pieces,  and  distributed 
prizes  of  value  to  the  successful  competitors. 

Such  are  the  marvellous  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  this  in- 
stitution ;  an  institution  certainly  not  to  have  been  expected  among 
the  abori^nes  of  America.  It  is  calculated  to  give  us  a  higher  idea 
of  the  refinement  of  the  people,  than  even  the  noble  architectural 
remains  which  still  cover  some  parts  of  the  continent.  Architecture 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sensual  gratification.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  eye,  and  affords  the  best  scope  for  the  parade  of  barbaric  pomp 
and  splendour.  It  is  the  form  in  which  the  revenues  of  a  semi- 
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civilised  people  are  most  lilcely  to  be  lavished.  The  most  gaudy  and 
ostentatious  specimens  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  most  stupendous, 
have  been  reared  by  such  hands.  It  is  one  of  the  fiist  steps  in  the 
great  march  of  civilisation.  But  the  institution  in  question  was 
evidence  of  still  higher  refinement.  It  was  a  literary  luxury ;  and 
argued  the  existence  of  a  taste  in  the  nation,  which  relied  for  its 
gratification  on  pleasures  of  a  purely  intellectual  character. 

The  influence  of  this  academy  must  have  been  most  propitious 
to  the  capital,  which  became  the  nursery,  not  only  of  such  sciences 
as  could  be  compassed  by  the  scholarship  of  the  period,  but  of  various 
useful  and  ornamental  ans.  Its  historians,  orators,  and  poets  were 
celebrated  throughout  the  country.^  Its  archives,  for  which  accom- 
modations were  provided  in  the  royal  palace,  were  stored  with  the 
records  of  primitive  ages."  Its  idiom,  more  polished  than  the  Mexi- 
can, was  indeed  the  purest  of  all  the  Nahuatlac  dialects ;  and  con- 
tinued, long  after  the  Conquest,  to  be  that  in  which  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  native  races  were  composed.  Tezcuco  claimed  the 
glory  of  being  the  Athens  of  the  Western  World. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  of  her  bards  was  the  emperor  himself, — 
for  the  Tezcucan  writers  claim  this  title  for  their  chief,  as  head 
of  the  imperial  alliance.  He,  doubtless,  appeared  as  a  competitor 
before  that  very  academy  where  he  so  often  sat  as  a  critic.  Many  of 
his  odes  descended  to  a  late  generation,  and  are  still  preserved,  per- 
haps, in  some  of  the  dusty  repositories  of  Mexico  or  Spain.^  The 
historian,  Ixtlilxochitl,  has  left  a  translation,  in  Castilian,  of  one  of 
the  poems  of  his  royal  ancestor.  It  is  not  easy  to  render  his  version 
into  corresponding  English  rhyme,  without  the  perfume  of  the 
original  escaping  in  this  double  filtration.*  They  remind  one  of  the 
rich  breathings  of  Spanish-Arab  poetry,  in  which  an  ardent  imagina- 
tion is  tempered  by  a  not  unpleasing  and  moral  melancholy.^  But, 
though  sufficiently  florid  in  diction,  they  are  generally  free  from  the 
meretricious  ornaments  and  hyperbole  with  which  the  minstrelsy  of 
the  East  is  usually  tainted.  Tney  turn  on  the  vanities  and  muta- 
bility of  human  life :  a  topic  very  natural  for  a  monarch  who  had 
himself  experienced  the  strangest  mutations  of  fortune.  There  is 
mingled  in  the  lament  of  the  Tezcucan  bard,  however,  an  Epicurean 
philosophy,  which  seeks  relief  from  the  fears  of  the  future  in  the  joys 
of  the  present.  "  Banish  care,"  he  says ;  "  if  there  are  bounds 
to  pleasure,  the  saddest  Ufe  must  also  have  an  end.  Then  weave 
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the  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  sing  thy  songs  in  praise  of  the  all-powerfnl 
God ;  for  the  glory  of  this  world  soon  fadeth  away.  Rejoice  in  the 
green  freshness  of  thy  spring ;  for  the  day  will 
come  when  thou  shalt  sigh  for  these  joys  in 
vain ;  when  the  sceptre  shall  pass  from  thy 
hands,  thy  serrants  shall  wander  desolate  in  thy 
courts ;  thy  sons,  and  the  sons  of  thy  nobles 
shall  drink  the  dregs  of  distress,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  thy  victories  and  triumphs  shall  live 
only  in  their  recollection.  Yet  the  remem- 
brance of  the  just  shall  not  pass  away  from  the 
nations,  and  the  good  thou  hast  done  shall  ever  ^^ 

be  held  in  honour.    The  goods  of  this  life,  its  Piom^^lkntMs-' 

glories,  and  its  riches,  are  but  lent  to  us ;  its 
substance  is  but  an  illusory  shadow,  and  the  things  of  to-day  shall 
change  on  the  coming  of  the  morrow.     Then  gather  the  fairest 
flowers  from  thy  gardens,  to  bind  round  thy  brow,  and  seize  the  joys 
of  the  present,  ere  they  perish."  ' 

But  the  hours  of  the  Tezcucan  monarch  were  not  all  passed  in 
idle  dalliance  with  the  Muse,  nor  in  the  sober  contemplations  of  philo- 
sophy, as  at  a  later  period.  In  the  freshness  of  youth  and  early 
manhood,  he  led  the  allied  armies  in  their  annual  expeditions,  which 
were  certain  to  result  in  a  wider  extent  of  territory  to  the  empire.* 
In  the  intervals  of  peace  he  fostered  those  productive  arts  which  are 
the  surest  sources  of  public  prosperity.  He  encouraged  agriculture 
above  aU ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  spot  so  rude,  or  a  steep  so  in- 
accessible, as  not  to  confess  the  power  of  cultivation.  The  land  was 
covered  with  a  busy  population,  and  towns  and  cities  sprung  up  in. 
places  since  deserted,  or  dwindled  into  miserable  villages.^ 

From  resources  thus  enlarged  by  conquest  and  domestic  industry,. 
the  monarch  drew  the  means  for  the  large  consumption  of  his  own 
numerous  household,*  and  for  the  costly  works  which  he  executed 
for  the  convenience  and  embellishment  of  the  capital.  He  filled  it 
with  stately  edifices  for  his  nobles,  whose  constant  attendance  he  was 
aniioas  to  secure  at  his  court.  He  erected  a  magnificent  pile  of 
buildings  which  might  serve  both  for  a  royal  residence  and  for  the 
public  offices.  It  extended,  from  east  to  west,  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty-four  yards ;  and  from  north  to  south,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.    It  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  unbumt  bricks  and 
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cement,  six  feet  wide  and  nine  high  for  one  half  of  the  circumference,, 
and  fifteen  feet  high  ior  the  other  half.  Within  this  inclosure  were 
two  courts.  The  outer  one  was  used  as  the  great  market-place  of 
the  city ;  and  continued  to  be  so  until  long  after  the  Conquest, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  now.  The  interior  court  is  surrounded  by  the 
council  chambers  and  halls  of  justice.  There  were  also  accommoda- 
tions there  for  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  and  a  spacious  saloon,  with 
apartments  opening  into  it,  for  men  of  science  and  poets,  who  pursued 
their  studies  in  this  retreat,  or  met  together  to  hold  converse  under 
its  marble  porticoes.  In  this  quarter,  also,  were  kept  the  public 
archives ;  which  fared  better  under  the  Indian  dynasty  than  they 
have  since  under  their  European  successors. 

Adjoining  this  court  were  the  apartments  of  the  king,  including 
those  for  the  royal  harem,  as  liberally  supplied  with  beauties  as  that 
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of  an  eastern  sultan.  Their  walls  were  incrusted  with  alabasters, 
and  richly  tinted  stucco,  or  hung  with  gorgeous  tapestries  of  varie- 
gated feather-work.  They  led  through  long  arcades,  and  through 
intricate  labyrinths  of  shrubbery,  into  gardens,  where  baths  and 
sparkling  fountains  were  overshadowed  by  tall  groves  of  cedar  and 
cypress.  The  basins  of  water  were  well  stocked  with  fish  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  aviaries  with  birds  glowing  in  all  the  gaudy  plumage  of 
the  tropics.  Many  birds  and  animals,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
alive,  were  represented  in  gold  and  silver  so  skilfttlly  as  to  have 
furnished  the  great  naturalist  Hernandez  with  models  for  his 
work.* 

Accommodations  on  a  princely  scale  were  provided  for  the 
sovereigns  of  Mexico  and  liacopan,  when  they  visited  the  court. 
The  whole  of  this  lordly  pile  contained  three  hundred  apartments, 
some  of  them  fifty  yards  square.  The  height  of  the  building  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was  probably  not  great ;  but  supplied  the  requisite 
room  by  the  immense  extent  of  ground  which  it  covered.  The 
interior  was  doubtless  constructed  of  light  materials,  especially  of  the 
rich  woods,  which,  in  that  country,  are  remarkable,  when  polished, 
for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  colours.  Tliat  the  more  solid 
materials  of  stone  and  stucco  were  also  liberally  employed  is  proved 
by  the  remains  at  the  present  day ;  remains  which  have  furnished 
an  inexhaustible  quarry  for  the  churches  and  other  edifices  since 
erected  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.* 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  time  occupied  in  building  this  palace  ; 
but  two  hundred  thousand  workmen,  it  is  said,  were  employee!  on  it ! 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs,  like 
those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Kgypt,  had  the  control  of  immense  masses 
of  men,  and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole  popidarion  of  a  con- 
quered city,  including  the  women,  into  the  pubhc  works.' — ^The  most 
gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which  the  world  has  witnessed 
would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen. 

Adjoining  the  palace  were  bidldings  for  the  king's  children,  who, 
by  his  various  wives,  amounted  to  no  less  than  sixty  sons  and  fifty 
daughters.*  Here  they  were  instructed  in  all  the  exercises  and 
accomplishments  suited  to  their  station ;  comprehending,  what  wotdd 
scarcely  find  a  place  in  a  royal  education  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic, — the  arts  of  working  in  metals,  jeweliy,  and  feather- 
mosaic.      Once  in   every  four  months  the  whole  household,  not 
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excepting  the  youngest,  and  including  all  the  officers  and  attendants 
on  the  long's  person,  assembled  in  a  grand  saloon  of  the  palace,  to 
listen  to  a  discourse  from  an  orator,  probably  one  of  the  priesthood. 
The  princes,  on  this  occasion,  were  aU  dressed  in  ngquen,  the  coarsest 
manufacture  of  the  country.  The  preacher  began  by  enlarging  on 
the  obligations  of  morality,  and  of  respect  for  the  gods,  especially 
important  in  persons  whose  ranlc  gave  such  additional  weight  to 
example.  He  occasionally  seasoned  his  homily  with  a  pertinent 
appKcation  to  his  audience,  if  any  member  of  it  had  been  guilty 
of  a  notorious  delinquency.  From  this  wholesome  admonition  the 
monarch  himself  was  not  exempted,  and  the  orator  boldly  reminded 
him  of  his  paramount  duty  to  show  respect  for  his  own  laws.  The 
king,  so  far  from  taking  umbrage,  received  the  lesson  with  humility  : 
and  the  audience,  we  are  assured,  were  often  melted  into  tears  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher.  This  curious  scene  may  remind  one  of 
similar  usages  in  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  despotisms,  where  the 
sovereign  occasionally  condescended  to  stoop  from  his  pride  of  place, 
and  allow  his  memory  to  be  refreshed  with  the  conviction  of  his  own 
mortality.'  It  soothed  the  feelings  of  the  subject  to  find  himself 
thus  placed,  though  but  for  a  moment,  on  a  level  with  the  king ; 
while  it  cost  little  to  the  latter,  who  was  removed  too  far  from  his 
people  to  suffer  anything  by  this  short-lived  familiarity.  It  is 
probable  that  such  an  act  of  public  humiliation  would  have  found 
[ess  favour  with  a  prince  less  absolute. 

NezahualcoyotVs  fondness  for  magnificence  was  shown  in  his 
numerous  villas,  which  were  embellished  with  all  that  could  make  a 
rural  retreat  delightfuL  His  favourite  residence  was  at  Tezcotzinco  ; 
a  conical  hill  about  two  leagues  from  the  capital.  It  was  laid  out 
in  terraces,  or  hanging  gardens,  having  a  flight  of  steps  five  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  many  of  them  hewn  in  the  natural  porphyry.* 
In  the  garden  on  the  summit  was  a  reservoir  of  water,  fed  by  an  aque- 
duct that  was  carried  over  hill  and  valley,  for  several  miles,  on  huge 
buttresses  of  masonry.  A  large  rock  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  basin, 
sculptured  with  the  hieroglyphics  representing  the  years  of  Neza- 
hualcoyotl's  reign  and  his  principal  achievements  in  each.^  On  a 
lower  level  were  three  other  reservoirs,  in  each  of  which  stood  a 
marble  statue  of  a  woman,  emblematic  of  the  three  states  of  the 
empire.  Another  tank  contained  a  winged  lion,  cut  out  of  the 
sohd  rock,  bearing  in  his  mouth  the  portrait  of  the  emperor.     His 
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likeness  had  been  executed  in  gold,  wood,  feather-work,  and  stone> 

but  this  was  the  onl7  one  which  pleased  him. 

From  these  copious  basins  the  water  was  distributed  in  numerous 

channels  through  the  gardens,  or  was  made  to  tumble  over  the  rocks 

in  cascades,  shedding  refreshing  dews  on  the  flowers  and  odoriferous 

shrubs  below.  In  the  depths  of  this 
fragrant  wilderness,  marble  porti- 
coes and  pavilions  were  erected,  and 
baths  excavated  in  the  solid  por- 
phyry, which  are  still  shown  by  the 
Ignorant  natives,  as  the  "  Baths  of 
Montezuma  !  "  '  The  visitor  de- 
scended by  steps  cut  in  the  living 
stone,  and  polished  so  bright  as  to 
reflect  like  mirrors.*     Towards  the 

baseof  the  hUI,  in  the  midst  of  cedar  t„,_  From  »n  «ndent  ms. 

groves,    whose    gigantic    branches 

threw  a  refreshing  coolness  over  the  verdure  in  the  sultriest  seasons  of 
the  year,8  rose  the  royal  villa,  with  its  light  arcades  and  airy  halls, 
drinking  in  the  sweet  perfumes  of  the  gardens.  Here  the  monarch 
often  retired,  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  state,  and  refresh  his  wearied 
spirits  in  the  society  of  his  favourite  wives,  reposing  during  the 
noontide  heats  in  the  embowering  shades  of  his  paradise,  or  mingling, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  in  their  festive  sports  and  dances.  Here 
he  entertained  his  imperial  brothers  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan,  and 
followed  the  hardier  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  the  noble  woods  that 
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stretched  for  miles  around  his  villa, 
flourishing  in  all  their  primeval 
majesty.  Here,  too,  he  often  re- 
paired in  the  latter  days  of  his  life, 
when  age  had  tempered  ambition  and 
cooled  the  ardour  of  his  blood,  to 
pursue  in  solitude  the  studies  of 
philosophy  and  gather  wisdom  from 
St**.  From«.«.da.tMS.  meditation. 

The  extraordmary  accounts  of  the 
Tezcucan  architecture  are  confirmed  in  the  main  by  the  relics 
■which  stiU  cover  the  hill  of  Tezcotzinco,  or  are  half  buried 
beneath  its  surface.  They  attract  little  attention,  indeed,  in 
the  country,  where  their  true  history  has  long  since  passed 
Into  oblivion ;  ^  while  the  traveller,  whose  curiosity  leads  him  to 
the  spot,  speculates  on  their  probable  origin,  and,  as  he  stumbles 
over  the  huge  fragments  of  sculptured  porphyry  and  granite, 
refers  them  to  the  primitive  races  who  spread  their  colossal  archi- 
tecture over  the  country,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Acolhuans 
and  the  Aztecs.* 

The  Tezcucan  princes  were  used  to  entertain  a  great  number 
of  concubines.  Hiey  had  but  one  lawful  wife,  to  whose  issue  the 
crown  descended.  Nezahualcoyotl  remained  unmarried  to  a  late 
period.  He  was  disappointed  in  an  early  attachment,  as  the  princess 
who  had  been  educated  in  privacy  to  be  the  partner  of  his  throne, 
gave  her  hand  to  another.  Tlie  injured  monarch  submitted  the 
affair  to  the  proper  tribunal.  The  parties,  however,  were  proved  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  destination  of  the  lady,  and  the  court, 
with  an  independence  which  reflects  equal  honour  on  the  judges  who 
could  give,  and  the  monarch  who  could  receive  the  sentence, 
acquitted  the  young  couple.  This  story  is  sadly  contrasted  by 
the  following. 

The  king  devoured  his  chagrin  in  the  solitude  of  his  beautiful 
villa  of  Tezcotzinco,  or  sought  to  divert  it  by  travelling.  On  one 
of  his  journeys  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  potent  vassal, 
the  old  lord  of  Tepechpan,  who,  to  do  his  sovereign  more  honour, 
caused  him  to  be  attended  at  the  banquet  by  a  noble  maiden,  be- 
trothed to  himself,  and  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  hsd 
been  educated  under  his  own  roof,  She  was  of  the  blood  royal  of 
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Mexico,  and  nearly  related,  moreover,  to  the  Tezcucan  monarch. 
The  latter,  who  had  all  the  amorous  temperament  of  the  South, 
was  captivated  by  the  grace  and  personal  charms  of  the  youthful 
Hebe,  and  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  her.  He  did  not  disclose 
it  to  any  one,  however ;  but,  on  his  return  home,  resolved  to  gratify 
it,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  own  honour,  by  sweeping  away  the 
only  obstacle  which  stood  in  hb  path. 

He  accordingly  sent  an  order  to  the  chief  of  Tepechpan  to 
take  command  of  an  expedition  set  on  foot  against  the  Tlascalans. 
At  the  same  time  he  instructed  two  Tezcucan  chiefs  to  keep  near 
the  person  of  the  old  lord,  and  bring  him  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  where  he  might  lose  his  life.  He  assured  them  this  had  been 
forfeited  by  a  great  crime,  but  that,  from  regard  for  his  vassal's 
paat  services,  he  was  willing  to  cover  up  hia  disgrace  by  an  honour- 
able death. 

The  veteran,  who  had  long  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates, 
saw  himself,  with  astonishment,  called  so  suddenly  and  needlessly 
into  action,  for  which  so  many  younger  men  were  better  fitted.  He 
suspected  the  cause,  and,  in  the  farewell  entertainment  to  his  friends, 
uttered  a  presentiment  of  his  sad  destiny.  His  predictions  were 
too  soon  verified ;  and  a  few  weeks  placed  the  hand  of  his  virgin 
bride  at  her  own  disposal. 

Nezahualcoyotl  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  break  his  passion 
publicly  to  the  princess,  so  soon  after  the  death  of  his  victim.  He 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her  through  a  female  relative,  and 
txpressed  his  deep  sympathy  for  her  loss.  At  the  same  time,  he 
tendered  the  best  consolation  in  his  power,  by  an  offer  of  his  heart 
and  hand.  Her  former  lover  had  been  too  well  stricken  in  years  for 
the  maiden  to  remain  long  inconsolable.  She  was  not  aware  of  the 
perfidious  plot  against  his  life ;  and,  after  a  decent  time,  she  was 
ready  to  comply  with  her  duty,  by  placing  herself  at  the  disposal 
of  her  royal  kinsman. 

It  was  arranged  by  the  king,  in  order  to  give  a  more  natural 
aspect  to  the  a£^ir,  and  prevent  all  suspicion  of  the  unworthy  part 
he  had  acted,  that  the  princess  should  present  herself  in  his  grounds 
at  Tezcotzinco,  to  witness  some  public  ceremony  there.  Nezahual- 
coyotl was  standing  in  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  where  she  appeared, 
and  inquired,  as  if  struck  with  her  beauty  for  the  first  time,  "  who  the 
lovely  young  creature  was  in  his  gardens."  When  his  courtiers  had 
los 
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acquainted  him  with  her  name  and  ranlc,  he  ordered  her  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  palace,  that  she  might  receive  the  attentions  due  to 
her  station.  Tne  interview  was  soon  followed  by  a  public  declara- 
tion of  his  passion ;  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  not  long  after, 
with  great  pomp,  in  the  presence  of  his  court,  and  of  his  brother 
monarchs  of  Mexico  and  TTacopan. 

This  story,  which  furnishes  so  obvious  a  coimterpart  to  that 
of  David  and  Uriah,  is  told  with  great  circumstantiauty,  both  by 
the  king's  son  and  grandson,  from  whose  narratives  Iztlilzocnitl  derived 
it.  They  stigmatise  the  action  as  the  basest  in  their  great  ancestor's 
life.  It  is  indeed  too  base  not  to  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  any 
character,  however  pure  in  other  respects,  and  exalted. 

The  king  was  strict  in  the  execution  of  his  laws,  though  his  natural 
disposition  led  him  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  Many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  the  benevolent  interest  he  took  in  the  concerns  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  his  anxiety  to  detect  and  reward  merit,  even  in  the 
most  humble.  It  was  common  for  him  to  ramble  among  them  in 
disguise,  like  the  celebrated  caliph  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  mingling 
freely  in  conversation,  and  ascertaining  their  actual  condition  with 
his  own  eyes. 

On  one  such  occasion,  when  attended  only  by  a  single  lord,  he 
met  with  a  boy  who  was  gathering  sticks  in  a  field  for  fuel.  He 
inquired  of  him  "  why  he  did  not  go  into  the  neighbouring  forest, 
where  he  would  find  a  plenty  of  them."  To  which  the  lad  answered, 
"  It  was  the  king's  wood,  and  he  would  punish  him  with  death  if  he 
trespassed  there."  The  royal  forests  were  very  extensive  in  Tezcuco, 
and  were  guarded  by  laws  full  as  severe  as  those  of  the  Norman  tyrants 
in  England.  "  What  kind  of  man  is  your  king  ?  "  asked  the  monarch, 
willing  to  learn  the  effect  of  these  prohibitions  on  his  own  popularity. 
"  A  very  hard  man,"  answered  the  boy,  "  who  denies  his  people  what 
God  has  given  them."  Nezahualcoyotl  urged  him  not  to  mind  such 
arbitrary  laws,  but  to  glean  his  sticks  in  the  forest,  as  there  was  no  one 
present  who  would  betray  him ;  but  the  boy  sturdily  refused,  bluntly 
accusing  the  disguised  king,  at  the  same  time,  of  being  a  traitor,  and 
of  wishing  to  bring  him  into  trouble. 

Nezahualcoyou,  on  returning  to  the  palace,  ordered  the  child 

and  his  parents  to  be  summoned  before  nim.     They  received  the 

orders  with  astonishment,  but,  on  entering  the  presence,  the  boy 

at  once  recognised  the  person  with  whom  he  had  discoursed   so 
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anceremoniously,  and  he  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  good- 
natured  monarch,  however,  relieved  his  apprehensions,  by  thanking 
him  for  the  lesson  he  had  given  him,  and  at  the  same  time  commended 
his  respect  for  the  laws,  and  praised  his  parents  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  trained  their  son.  He  then  dismissed  the  parties 
with  a  liberal  largess ;  and  afterwards  mitigated  the  severity  of  the 
forest  laws,  so  as  to  allow  persons  to  gather  any  wood  they  might 
find  on  the  ground,  if  they  did  not  meddle  with  the  standing  timber. 

Another  adventure  is  told  of  him,  with  a  poor  woodman  and  his 
wife,  who  had  brought  their  little  load  of  billets  for  sale  to  the  market- 
place of  Tezcuco.  The  man  was  bitterly  lamenting  his  hard  lot, 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  he  earned  a  wretched  subsistence,  while 
the  master  of  the  palace  before  which  they  were  standing  Hved  an 
idle  life,  without  toil,  and  with  all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  at  his 
command. 

He  was  going  on  in  his  complaints,  when  the  good  woman  stopped 
him,  by  reminding  him  that  ne  might  be  overheard.  He  was  so, 
by  Nezahualcoyotl  himself,  who  standing,  screened  from  observation, 
at  a  latticed  window  which  overlooked  the  market,  was  amusing 
himself,  as  he  was  wont,  with  observing  the  common  people  chaffering 
in  the  square.  He  immediately  ordered  the  querulous  couple  into 
his  presence.  They  appeared  trembling  and  conscience-struck  before 
him.  The  king  gravely  inquired  what  they  had  said.  As  they 
answered  him  truly,  he  told  them  they  should  reflect,  that,  if  he  had 
great  treasures  at  his  command,  he  had  still  greater  calls  for  them ; 
that,  far  from  leading  an  easy  life,  he  was  oppressed  with  the  whole 
burden  of  government ;  and  concluded  by  admonishing  them  "  to  be 
more  cautious  in  future,  as  walls  had  ears."  ^  He  then  ordered  his 
officers  to  bring  a  quantity  of  cloth,  and  a  generous  supply  of  cacao 
(the  coin  of  the  country),  and  dismissed  them.  "  Go,  said  he ; 
"  with  the  little  you  now  have,  you  will  be  rich  ;  while,  with  all  my 
riches,  I  shall  atiU  be  poor." 

It  was  not  his  passion  to  hoard.  He  dispensed  his  revenues  munifi- 
cently, seeking  out  poor,  but  meritorious  objects,  on  whom  to  bestow 
them.  He  was  particularly  mindful  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  those 
who  had  in  any  way  sustained  loss  in  the  pubUc  service  ;  and,'  in  case 
of  their  death,  extended  assistance  to  their  surviving  families.  Open 
mendicity  was  a  thing  he  would  never  tolerate,  but  chastised  it  with 
exemplary  rigour. 
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It  would  be  incredible,  that  a  man  of  the  enlarged  mind  and 
■endowments  of  Nezahaalcoyotl  should  acquiesce  in  the  sordid  super- 
stitions of  his  countrymen,  and  still  more  in  the  sanguinary  rites 
Iporrowed  by  them  from  the  Aztecs.  In  truth,  his  hnmane  temper 
shrunk  from  these  cruel  ceremonies,  and  he  strenuously  endeaTonred 
to  recall  his  people  to  the  more  pure  and  simple  worship  of  the 
ancient  Toltecs.  A  circumstance  produced  a  temporary  diange  in 
his  conduct. 

He  had  been  married  some  years  to  the  wife  he  had  so  unrighteously 
obtained,  bat  was  not  blessed  with  issue.  The  priests  represented 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  neglect  (^  the  gods  of  his  country,  and  that 
Hs  only  remedy  was  to  propitiate  them  by  human  sacrifice.  The 
king  reluctantly  consented,  and  the  altars  once  more  smoked  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  captives.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  and  he  in- 
dignantly exclaimed^  "  These  idols  of  wood  and  stone  can  neither 
hear  nor  feel ;  much  less  could  they  make  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  man,  the  lord  of  it.  These  must  be  the  work  of  the  all-powerful, 
unknown  God,  Creator  of  the  universe,  on  whom  alone  I  must  rely 
for  consolation  and  support." 

He  then  withdrew  to  his  rural  palace  of  Tezcotzinco,  where 
he  remained  forty  days,  fasting  and  praying  at  stated  hours,  and 
offering  up  no  ouier  sacrifice  than  the  sweet  incense  of  copal,  and 
aromatic  herbs  and  gums.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  comforted  by  a  vision  assuring  him  of  the  success  of 
his  petition.  At  all  events,  such  proved  to  be  the  fact ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  cheering  intelligence  of  the  triumph  of  his  arms  in  a 
<juarter  where  he  had  lately  experienced  some  humiliating  reverses.^ 

Greatly  strengthened  in  ms  former  religious  convictions,  he 
now  openly  professed  his  faith,  and  was  more  earnest  to  wean  his 
subjects  from  their  degrading  superstitions,  and  to  substitute  nobler 
and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  He  built  a  temple  in 
the  usual  pyramidal  form,  and  on  the  summit  a  tower  nine  stories 
high,  to  represent  the  nine  heavens  ;  a  tenth  was  surmounted  by  a 
roof  painted  black,  and  profusely  gUded  with  stars  on  the  outside, 
and  incrusted  with  metals  and  predona  stones  within.  He  dedicated 
this  to  "  the  unknown  Goiy  the  Cause  of  causes."  *  It  seems  probable, 
from  the  emblem  on  the  tower,  as  well  as  from  the  complexion  of  his 
verses,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he  mingled  with  his  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  the  astral  worship  which   existed   among  the  Toltecs.* 
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Various  musical  instruments  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower^ 
and  the  sound  of  them,  accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  a  sonorous 
metal  struck  by  a  mallet,  summoned  the  worshippers  to  prayer* 
at  regular  seasons.^  No  image  was  allowed  in  the  ediiice,  as  unsoited. 
to  the  "  inTisible  God  " ;  and  the  people  were  expressly  prohibited 
from  profaning  the  altars  with  blood,  or  any  other  sacrifice  than 
that  of  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  sweet-scented  gums. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  was  chiefly  Sjjent  in  his  delicious- 
solitudes  of  Tezcotzinco,  where  he  devotea  himself  to  astronomical 
and,  probably,  astrological  studies,  and  to  meditarion  on  his  im- 
mortal destiny, — giving  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  songs,  or  rather 
hymns,  of  much  solemnity  and  pathos.  An  extract  from  one  of  these 
will  convey  some  idea  of  his  reUgious  speculations.  The  pensive 
tenderness  of.  the  verses  quoted  in  a  preceding  page  is  deepened  here 
into  a  mournful,  and  even  gloomy  colouring :  while  the  wounded 
spirit,  instead  of  seeking  relief  in  the  convivial  sallies  of  a  young  and. 
buoyant  temperament,  turns  for  consolation  to  the  world  beyond 
the  grave. 

"  All  things  on  earth  have  their  term,  and,  in  the  most  joyous- 
career  of  their  vanity  and  splendour,  their  strength  fails,  and  they 
sink  into  the  dust.  All  the  round  world  is  but  a  sepulchre ;  and  there 
is  nothing,  which  lives  on  its  surface,  that  shall  not  be  hidden  and 
entombed  beneath  it.  Rivers,  torrents,  and  streams  move  onward, 
to  their  destination.  Not  one  flows  back  to  its  pleasant  source. 
They  rush  onward,  hastening  to  bury  themselves  in  the  deep  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  T^e  things  of  yesterday  are  no  more  to-day ;  and  the- 
things  of  to-day  shall  cease,  perhaps,  on  the  morrow.  The  cemetery 
is  full  of  the  loathsome  dust  of  bodies  once  quickened  by  living  souls,, 
who  occupied  thrones,  presided  over  assemblies,  marshalled  armies,, 
subdued  provinces,  arrogated  to  themselves  worship,  were  puffed  up- 
with  vain  glorious  pomp,  and  power,  and  empire. 

"  But  Uiese  glories  have  all  passed  away,  like  the  fearful  smoke  that 
issues  from  the  throat  of  Popocatepeti,  vnth  no  other  memorial  of 
their  existence  than  the  record  on  the  page  of  the  chronicler. 

"The  great,  the  wise,  the  valiant,  the  beautiful, — alas!  where: 
are  they  now  ?  They  are  all  mingled  with  the  clod  ;  and  that  which 
has  befallen  them  shall  happen  to  us ;  and  to  those  that  come  after 
us.  Yet  let  OS  take  courage,  illustrious  nobles  and  chieftains,  true 
friends  and  loyal  subjects, — let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven^  where  all  is: 
109 
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eternal,  and  corruption  cannot  com.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but 
the  cradle  of  the  Sun,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant 
lights  for  the  stars."  *  The  mystic  import  of  the  last  sentence  seems 
to  point  to  that  superstition  respectmg  the  mansions  of  the  Sun, 
which  forms  so  beautiftd  a  contrast  to  the  dark  features  of  the  Aztec 
mythology. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1470,*  Nezahualcoyotl,  full  of  years 
and  honours,  felt  himself  drawing  near  his  end.  Almost  half  a  century 
had  elapsed  since  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Tezcuco.  He  had  found 
his  kingdom  dismembered  by  faction,  and  bowed  to  the  dust  beneath 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  He  had  broken  that  yoke  ;  and  breathed 
new  life  into  the  nation,  renewed  its  ancient  institutions,  extended 
wide  its  domain ;  had  seen  it  flourishing  in  all  the  activity  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  gathering  strength  from  its  enlarged  resources,  and 
daily  advancing  higher  and  higher  in  the  great  march  of  civilisation. 
All  this  he  had  seen,  and  might  fairly  attribute  no  small  portion  of  it  to 
his  own  wise  and  beneficent  rule.  His  long  and  glorious  day  was  now 
drawing  to  its  close ;  and  he  contemplated  the  event  vnth  the  same 
serenity  which  he  had  shown  under  the  clouds  of  its  morning  and  in 
its  meridian  splendour. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  gathered  around  him  those  of 
hb  children  in  whom  he  most  confided,  his  chief  counsellors,  the 
ambassadors  of  Mexico  and  Hacopan,  and  his  little  son,  the  heir  to 
the  crovm,  his  only  offspring  by  the  queen.  He  was  then  not  eight 
years  old  ;  but  had  already  given,  as  far  as  so  tender  a  blossom  mi^t, 
the  rich  promise  of  future  excellence." 

After  tenderly  embracing  the  child,  the  dying  monarch  threw 
over  him  the  robes  of  sovereignty.  He  then  gave  audience  to  the 
.ambassadors,  and  when  they  had  rerired,  made  the  boy  repeat  the 
^substance  of  the  conversadon.  He  followed  this  by  such  counsels 
as  were  suited  to  his  comprehension,  and  which,  when  remembered 
through  the  long  vista  of  after  years,  would  serve  as  lights  to  guide 
him  in  his  government  of  the  kingdom.  He  besought  hira  not  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  "  the  unknown  God,"  regretting  that  he  himself 
had  been  unworthy  to  know  him,  and  intimating  his  conviction  that 
the  rime  would  come  when  he  should  be  known  and  worshipped 
throughout  the  land. 

He  next  addressed  himself  to  that  one  of  his  sons  in  whom  he 
placed  the  greatest  trust,  and  whom  he  had  selected  as  the  guardian 
no 
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of  the  realm.     "  From  this  hour,"  he  said  to  him,  "  you  will  fill  the 

Elace  that  I  have  iUled,  of  father  to  this  child  ;  you  will  teach  him  to 
Te  as  he  ought ;  and  by  your  counsels  he  will  rule  over  the  empire. 
Stand  in  his  place,  and  be  his  guide,  till  he  shall  be  of  age  to  govern 
for  himself."  Then,  turning  to  his  other  children,  he  admonished 
them  to  live  united  with  one  another,  and  to  show  all  loyalty  to  their 
prince,  who,  though  a  child,  already  manifested  a  discretion  far  above 
his  years.  "  Be  true  to  him,"  he  added,  *'  and  he  will  maintain  you 
in  your  rights  and  dignities." 

Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  bewail 
me  with  idle  lamentations.  But  sing  the  song  of  gladness,  and 
show  a  courageous  spirit,  that  the  nadons  I  have  subdued  may  not 
believe  you  disheartened,  but  may  feel  that  each  one  of  you  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  in  obedience !  "  The  undaunted  spirit  of 
the  monarch  shone  forth  even  in  the  agonies  of  death.  That  stout 
heart,  however,  melted  as  he  took  leave  of  his  children  and  friends, 
weeping  tenderly  over  them,  while  he  bade  each  a  last  adieu.  When 
they  had  withdrawn,  he  ordered  the  officers  of  the  palace  to  aUow 
no  one  to  enter  it  again.  Soon  after  he  expired,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  reign.^ 

Thus  died  the  greatest  monarch,  and,  if  one  foul  blot  could 
be  effaced,  perhaps  the  best  who  ever  sat  upon  an  Indian  throne. 
His  character  is  delineated  with  tolerable  impartiality  by  his  kins- 
man, the  Tezcucan  chronicler.  "  He  was  wise,  valiant,  hberal ; 
and,  when  we  consider  the  magnanimity  of  his  soul,  the  grandeur 
and  success  of  his  enterprises,  his  deep  policy,  as  well  as  daring,  we 
must  admit  him  to  have  far  surpassed  every  other  prince  and  captain 
<rf  this  New  World.  He  had  few  failings  himsdf,  and  rigorously 
punished  those  of  others.  He  preferred  the  public  to  his  private 
interest ;  was  most  charitable  in  his  nature,  often  buying  arrides  at 
double  their  worth  of  poor  and  honest  persons,  and  giving  them  away 
again  to  the  sick  and  infirm.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  he  was  particularly 
bountiful,  remitting  the  taxes  of  his  vassals,  and  supplying  their 
wants  from  the  royal  granaries.  He  put  no  faith  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  country.  He  was  well  instructed  in  moral  science, 
and  sought,  above  all  things,  to  obtain  light  for  knowing  the  true 

God.     He  believed  in  one  God  only,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  by  whom  we  have  our  being,  who  never  revealed  himself  to 

us  in  human  form,  nor  in  any  other ;   with  whom  the  souls  of  the 
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virtuous  are  to  dwell  after  death,  while  the  vricked  will  suffer  pains 
unspeakable.  He  invoked  the  Most  High,  as  Him  by  whom  we  live^ 
and  '  Who  has  all  things  in  himself.'  He  recognised  the  Sun  for  his 
father,  and  the  Earth  for  his  mother.  He  taught  his  children  not  to 
confide  in  idols,  and  only  to  conform  to  the  outward  worship  of  them 
from  deference  to  public  opinion.  If  he  could  not  entirely  abolish 
human  sacrifices,  derived  from  the  Aztecs,  he,  at  least,  restricted  them 
to  slaves  and  captives." 

I  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  this  illustrious  prince  that 
but  little  remams  for  his  son  and  successor,  NezahualpiUi.  I  have 
thought  better,  in  our  narrow  limits,  to  present  a  complete  view 
of  a  single  epodi,  the  most  interesting  in  the  Tezcacan  annals,  than 
to  spread  the  inquiries  over  a  broader,  but  comparatively  barren 
field.  Yet  Nezahualpilli,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  remarkable 
person,  and  his  reign  contains  many  incidents,  which  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence.' 

He  had,  in  many  respects,  a  taste  similar  to  his  father's,  and,  like 
him,  displayed  a  profuse  magnificence  in  his  way  of  living  and  in  his 
public  edifices.  He  was  more  severe  in  his  morals  :  and,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  justice,  stern  even  to  the  sacriBce  of  natural  affection.  Several 
remarkable  instances  of  this  are  told  ;  one,  among  others,  in  relation 
to  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a  prince  of  great  promise. 
TTie  young  man  entered  into  a  poetical  correspondence  with  one  of 
his  father's  concubines,  the  lady  of  Tula,  as  she  was  called,  a  woman 
of  humble  origin,  but  of  uncommon  endowments.  She  wrote  verses 
with  ease,  and  could  discuss  graver  matters  with  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  She  maintained  a  separate  establishment,  where  she  lived 
in  state,  and  acquired,  by  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  great 
ascendancy  over  ner  royal  lover.  With  this  favourite  the  prince 
carried  on  a  correspondence  in  verse, — ^whether  of  an  amorous  nature 
does  not  appear.  At  all  events,  the  o£fence  was  capital.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  regular  tribunal,  who  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
on  the  unfortunate  youth ;  and  the  king,  steeling  his  heart  against 
aU  entreaties,  and  the  voice  of  nature,  suffered  the  cruel  judgment  to 
be  carried  into  execution.  We  might,  in  this  case,  suspect  the  in- 
fluence of  baser  passions  on  his  mind,  but  it  was  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  his  inexorable  justice  towards  those  most  near  to  him.  He  had  the 
stern  virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  destitute  of  the  softer  graces  which 
make  virtue  attractive.     When  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect. 
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he  shot  himself  up  in  his  palace  for  many  weeks,  and  conmianded 
the  doors  and  windows  of  his  son's  residence  to  be  walled  up,  that  it 
might  never  again  be  occupied.^ 

NezahualpuU  resembled  his  father  in  his  passion  for  astronomical 
studies,  and  is  said  to  have  had  an  observatory  on  one  of  his  palaces.'' 
He  was  devoted  to  war  in  his  youth,  but,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
resigned  himself  to  a  more  indolent  way  of  life,  and  sought  his  chief 
amusement  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  science,  or  in  the  soft 

Eleasures  of  the  sequestered  gardens  of  Tezcotzinco.  This  quiet 
fe  was  ill  suited  to  the  turbulent  temper  of  the  times,  and  of  his 
Mexican  rival,  Montezuma.  The  distant  provinces  fell  off  from  their 
allegiance ;  the  army  relaxed  its  discipline ;  disaffection  crept  into 
its  ranks ;  and  the  wily  Montezuma,  partly  by  violence,  and  partly 
by  stratagems  unworthy  of  a  king,  succeeded  in  plundering  his  brother 
monarch  of  some  of  lus  most  valuable  domains.  Then  it  was  that 
he  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  and  supremacy  of  emperor,  hitherto 
borne  by  the  Tezcucan  princes,  as  head  of  the  alliance.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  the  historians  of  that  nation,  who,  in  this  way, 
explain  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Aztec  sovereign,  both  in 
territory  and  consideration,  on  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.^ 

These  misfortunes  pressed  heavily  on  the  spirits  of  Nezahaalpilli. 
Their  effect  was  increased  by  certain  gloomy  prognostics  of  a  near 
calamity  which  was  to  overwhelm  the  countty.*  He  withdrew  to 
his  retreat,  to  brood  in  secret  over  his  sorrows.  His  health  rapidly 
declined;  and  in  the  year  1515,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  sunk 
into  the  grave ;  ^  happy,  at  least,  that,  by  his  timely  death,  he  escaped 
witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  predictions,  in  the  ruin  of  his 
countty,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  dynasties,  for  ever.' 

In  reviewing  the  brief  sketch  here  presented  of  the  Tezcucan 
monarchy,  we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  its 
superiority,  in  all  the  great  features  of  civilisation,  over  the  rest 
of  Anahuac.  The  Mexicans  showed  a  similar  proficiency,  no  doubt, 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  even  in  mathematical  science.  But  in  the 
science  of  government,  in  legislation,  in  the  speculative  doctrines  of  a 
religious  nature,  in  the  more  elegant  pursuits  of  poetty,  eloquence, 
and  whatever  depended  on  refinement  of  taste  and  a  polished  idiom, 
they  confessed  themselves  inferior,  by  resorting  to  their  rivals  for 
instruction,  and  citing  their  works  as  the  masterpieces  of  their  tongue. 
The  best  histories,  the  best  poems,  the  best  code  of  laws,  the  purest 
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dialect,  were  all  allowed  to  be  Tezcucan.  The  Aztecs  rivalled  their 
neighbours  in  splendour  of  living,  and  even  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  structures.  They  displayed  a  pomp  and  ostentatious  pageantry, 
truly  Asiatic.  But  this  was  the  development  of  the  material,  rather 
than  the  intellectual  principle.  They  wanted  the  refinement  of 
manners  essential  to  a  continued  advance  in  civilisation.  An  in- 
surmountable limit  was  put  to  theirs,  by  that  bloody  mythologv, 
which  threw  its  withering  taint  over  the  very  air  that  they  breathed. 

The  superiority  of  the  Tezcucans  was  owing,  doubtless,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  that  of  the  two  sovereigns  whose  reigns  we  have 
been  depicting.  There  is  no  position  which  affords  such  scope  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  man  as  that  occupied  by  an  absolute 
ruler  over  a  nation  imperfectly  civilised.  From  his  elevated  place, 
commanding  all  the  resources  of  his  age,  it  is  in  his  power  to  diffuse 
them  far  and  wide  among  his  people.  He  may  be  the  copious  reser- 
voir on  the  mountain  top,  drinkmg  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  send 
them  in  fertilising  streams  along  the  lower  slopes  and  valleys,  clothing 
even  the  wilderness  in  beauty.  Such  were  Nezahualcoyotl,  and  his 
illustrious  successor,  whose  enlightened  policy,  extending  through 
nearly  a  century,  wrought  a  most  salutary  revolution  in  the  condition 
of  their  country.  It  is  remarkable  that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  continent,  should  be  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  many  a 
barbarian  chief,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  than  with  that  of 
these  truly  great  men,  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  most 
glorious  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Indian  races. 

What  was  the  actual  amount  of  the  Tezcucan  civilisation,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine,  with  the  imperiect  light  afforded  us.  It 
was  certainly  far  below  anything  which  the  word  conveys,  measured 
by  a  European  standard.  In  some  of  the  arts,  and  in  any  walk  of  science, 
they  could  only  have  made,  as  it  were,  a  beginning.  But  they  had 
begun  in  the  right  way,  and  already  showed  a  refinement  in  sentiment 
and  manners,  a  capacity  for  receiving  instruction,  which,  under  good 
auspices,  might  have  led  them  on  to  indefinite  improvement.  Un- 
happily, they  were  fast  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the  warlike 
Aztecs.  And  that  people  repaid  the  benefits  received  from  their 
more  polished  neighbours  by  imparting  to  them  their  own  ferocious 
superstition,  which,  falling  lUce  a  mildew  on  the  land,  would  soon  have 
blighted  its  rich  blossoms  of  promise,  and  turned  even  its  fruits  to 
dust  and  ashes. 
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Fernando  de  Alva  Iztlilxodutl,  who  flooriibed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Tezcnco,  and  descended  in  a  direct  Une  from  the  sovereign  of 
that  Ungdom.  The  royal  posterity  became  so  nmnerous  in  a  few  generatioru,  that  it  wa> 
common  to  see  them  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  earning  a  painful  subsistence  by  the 
moet  humble  occupations.  Iztlilzochiti,  who  was  deacended  from  the  principal  wife  or 
queen  of  NcMhualpilli,  maintained  a  very  respectable  position.  He  filled  the  office  of 
interpreter  to  the  viceroy,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by  Ids  acquaintance  with  tlie 
ancient  hieroglyphics,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  languages.  His 
birth  gave  him  acceu  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  his  own  nation,  some  of  whom 
occupied  important  civil  posts  under  the  new  government,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
make  large  collecdons  of  Indian  manuscripts,  which  were  liberally  opened  to  him.  He 
had  an  eztentive  library  of  his  own,  also,  and  with  these  means  diligendy  pursued  the 
study  of  the  Tescucan  antiquities.  He  deciphered  the  hieroglyphics,  made  himself 
master  of  the  songs  and  traditions,  and  fortified  his~  nanatiTe  bv  the  oral  testimony  of 
some  very  aged  persons,  who  had  themselves  been  acquainted  with  the  Conquerors. 
From  such  authentic  sources  he  composed  various  works  in  the  Castilian,  on  the  primitive 
history  of  the  Toltec  and  the  Tezcacan  races,  continuing  it  down  to  the  subversion  of 


e  empire  by  Cort£s.  These  various  accounts,  compiled  under  the  dde  of  Relaeimus, 
are,  more  or  less,  repeddons  and  abridgments  of  each  other  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand 
why  they  were  that  composed.  The  Historia  Cbichenuca  is  the  best  digested  and  most 
complete  of  the  whole  series ;  and  as  such,  has  been  the  most  frequently  consulted,  for 
the  preceding  pages. 

Ixdilxochiu's  wridngt  have  many  of  the  defeco  belonging  to  his  age.    He  often 


crowds  the  page  with  incidents  of  a  trivial,  and  sometimes  improbable  character.  The 
improbability  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  period  ;  for  dutance,  which  diminishet 
objects  to  the  natural  eye,  exaggerates  them  to  the  mentaL  His  chronology,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  noticet^  u  inextricably  entangled.  He  has  often  lent  a  too  witling  ear 
to  traditions  and  reports  which  would  starde  the  more  sceptical  critidsm  of  the  present 
time.  Yet  there  u  an  appearance  of  good  faith  and  simplicity  in  his  wridngs,  which  may 
convince  the  reader  tha^  when  he  errs,  it  is  from  no  worse  cause  than  national  partiality. 
And  snrely  such  partiality  is  excusable  in  the  descendant  of  a  proud  line,  shorn  of  its 
ancient  splendour*,  which  it  was  soothing  to  his  own  feelings  to  revive  again — though 
with  something  more  than  thor  legitimate  lustre — on  the  canvas  of  tusto^.  It  should 
also  be  considered,  that,  if  his  narradve  is  lometune*  startling,  his  researches  penetrate 
into  the  mysterious  depths  of  antiquity,  where  light  and  darkness  meet  and  melt  into 
each  other  ;  and  when  everything  is  still  further  liable  to  distortion,  as  seen  through  the 
mis^  medium  of  hieroglyplucs. 

With  these  allowances,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Tezcucan  historian  has  just  claims 
to  our  admiration  for  the  compass  of  his  inquiries,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  they 
have  been  conducted.  He  has  introduced  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  polished  people 
-of  Anahuac,  whose  records,  if  preserved,  could  not,  at  a  much  later  period,  have  been 
comprehended ;  and  he  has  thus  afforded  a  standard  of  comparison,  which  much  raises 
our  ideas  of  American  civilisation.  His  language  is  simple,  and  occasionally  eloquent 
jnd  touching.  His  descriptions  are  highly  picturesque.  He  abounds  in  familiar 
anecdote  ;  and  the  natural  graces  of  his  manner,  in  detaUing  the  more  striking  events  of 
history,  and  the  personal  adventures  of  his  heroes,  entide  him  to  the  name  of  tiie  Livy  of 
Anahuac. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  hereafter  into  his  literary  merits,  in  connection  with  the 
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lurratiTe  of  the  Conqneit :  for  wMch  lie  it  a  prominent  anthoiit7.  Hii  earlier  annali — 
thongh  no  one  of  hit  nuntucriptt  hat  been  printed— have  bees  •^gentl)'  ttndied  by  the 
Spaiuih  writen  in  Mexico,  and  UberallT^  traniferred  to  dieir  pagea ;  and  hit  reptitation 
like  Sabagan't  bat  doubtless  luSered  hj  tlie  procets.  I£i  Hiiteria  Cbicbemtca  it  now 
turned  into  French  by  M.  Ternanr-Compant,  forming  part  of  that  inettimable  tenet  of 
translations  from  unpublished  document!,  which  have  lo  much  enlarged  our  acquaiatance 
with  the  early  American  history.  I  have  had  ample  opportuni^  of  proving  the  meriti  of 
hit  TersioD  of  Iidiliochitl ;  and  am  happy  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fideUty  and 
elegance  with  which  it  is  executed. 

Note. — It  wat  my  intention  to  conclude  this  introductory  portion  of  the  work  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Mexican  CivHiiatitn.  "  But  the  general  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  continent,"  says  Humboldt,  "  is  beyond  the  limits 
preacribed  to  hittory  ;  perhaps  it  it  not  even  a  philcaopHc  question."  "  For  the  majoHty 
of  readers,"  says  Livy,  "  the  origin  and  remote  antiqnitiet  of  a  nation  can  have  com- 
paratively little  interest."  "Hie  criticism  of  these  great  writers  is  just  and  pertinent ; 
and,  on  farther  contideradon,  I  have  thrown  the  observadons  on  this  topic,  prepared 
with  some  care,  into  the  Appendix  {Part  l) ;  to  which  those  who  feel  sufficient  cunodty 
in  the  discussion  can  turn  before  entering  od  the  narradre  of  the  Conquest. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Spain  under  Charles   V. — Progress  of  Discovery — Colonial  Policy — 
Conquest  of  Cuba — Exf  editions  to  Tucatan 

1516-1518 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  occupied 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  position  on  the  theatre  of 
Europe.  The  numerous  states,  into  which  she  had  been 
so  long  divided,  were  consolidated  into  one  monarchy. 
The  Moslem  crescent,  after  reigning  there  for  eight  centuries,  was 
no  longer  seen  on  her  borders.  The  authority  of  the  crown  did  not, 
as  in  later  times,  overshadow  the  inferior  orders  of  the  state.  The 
people  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  political  representation, 
and  exercised  it  with  manly  independence.  The  nation  at  large 
could  boast  as  great  a  degree  of  constitutional  freedom  as  any  other, 
at  that  time,  in  Christendom.  Under  a  system  of  salutary  laws  and  an 
equitable  administration,  domestic  tranquillity  was  secured,  public 
credit  established,  trade,  manufactures,  and  even  the  more  ^egant 
arts,  began  to  flourish ;  while  a  higher  education  called  forth  the 
first  blossoms  of  that  literature,  which  was  to  ripen  into  so  rich  a 
harvest,  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Arms  abroad  kept  pace  with 
arts  at  home.  Spain  found  her  empire  suddenly  enlarged,  by  im- 
portant acquisitions,  both  in  Europe  and  Africa,  while  a  New  World 
beyond  the  waters  poured  into  her  lap  treasures  of  countless  wealth, 
and  opened  an  unbounded  field  for  honourable  enterprise. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  long 
and  glorious  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when,  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  15 16,  the  sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  daughter 
Joanna,  or  ra^er  their  grandson,  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  alone  ruled 
the  monarchy  during  the  long  and  imbecile  existence  of  his  unfortunate 
mother.  During  the  two  years  following  Ferdinand's  death,  the 
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regency,  in  the  absence  of  Charles,  was  held  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  a 
man  whose  intrepidity,  eitraordinary  talents,  and  capacity  for  great 
enterprises,  were  accompanied  by  a  haughty  spirit,  which  made  him 
too  indifferent  as  to  the  means  of  their  execution.  His  administra- 
tion, therefore,  notwithstanding  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions, 
was,  from  his  total  disregard  of  forms,  unfavourable  to  constitu- 
tional liberty  ;  for  respect  of  forms  is  an  essential  element  of  freedom. 
With  all  his  faults,  however,  Ximenes  was  a  Spaniard ;  and  the  object 
he  bad  at  heart  was  the  good  of  his  country. 

It  was  otherwise  on  the  arrival  of  Charles,  who,  after  a 
long  absence,  came  as  a  foreigner  into  the  land  of  his  fathers.  (Nov- 
ember, 1517.)  His  manners,  sympathies,  even  bis  language,  were 
foreign,  for  he  spoke  the  Castilian  with  difficulty.  He  knew  little 
of  his  native  country,  of  the  character  of  the  people  or  their  institu- 
tions. He  seemed  to  care  still  less  for  them ;  while  his  natural 
reserve  precluded  that  freedom  of  communication  which  might  have 
counteracted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  errors  of  education.  In 
everything,  in  short,  he  was  a  foreigner ;  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
direction  of  his  Flemish  counsellors  with  a  dociuty  that  gave  Uttle 
augury  of  his  future  greatness. 

On  his  entrance  into  Castile,  the  young  monarch  was  accompanied 
by  a  swarm  of  courtly  sycophants,  who  settled,  lite  locusts,  on  every 
place  of  profit  and  honour  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  Fleming 
was  made  grand  chancellor  of  Castile ;  another  Fleming  was  placed 
in  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo.  They  even  ventured  to  profane 
the  sanctity  of  the  Cortes  by  intruding  themselves  on  its  deliberations. 
Yet  that  body  did  not  tamely  submit  to  these  usurpations,  but  gave 
vent  to  its  indignation  in  tones  becoming  the  representatives  of  a  free 
peo^e. 

The  deportment  of  Charles,  so  different  from  that  to  which 
the  Spaniards  had  been  accustomed  under  the  benign  administrarion 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  closed  all  hearts  against  him ;  and,  as  his 
character  came  to  be  understood,  instead  of  the  spontaneous  out- 
pourings of  loyalty,  which  usually  greet  the  accession  of  a  new  and 
youthful  sovereign,  he  was  everywhere  encountered  by  opposition 
and  disgust.  In  CastUe,  and  afterwards  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and 
Valencia,  the  commons  hesitated  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  King 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother ;  and,  though  they  eventually 
yielded  this  point,  and  associated  his  name  with  hers  in  the  sovereignty. 
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yet  they  reluctantly  granted  the  supplies  he  demanded,  and,  when 
they  did  so,  watched  over  their  appropriation  with  a  -vigilance  which 
left  little  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  Flemings.  The  language  of 
the  legislature  on  these  occasions,  though  temperate  and  respectful, 
breathes  a  spirit  of  resolute  independence  not  to  be  found,  probably, 
on  the  parliamentary  records  of  any  other  nation  at  that  period.  No 
wonder  that  Charles  should  have  early  imbibed  a  disgust  for  these 
popular  assembUes, — the  only  bodies  whence  truths  so  unpalatable 
could  find  their  way  to  the  ears  of  the  sovereign  1  *  Unfortunately, 
they  had  no  influence  on  his  conduct ;  till  the  discontent,  long 
allowed  to  fester  in  secret,  broke  out  into  that  sad  war  of  the  comuni- 
dades,  which  shook  the  state  to  its  foundadons,  and  ended  in  the 
subversion  of  its  liberties. 

The  same  pestilent  foreign  influence  was  felt,  though  much  less 
sensibly,  in  the  Colonial  administration.  This  had  been  placed, 
in  the  preceding  reign,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  two  great 
tribumus,  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  the  Casa  de  Coniratacion^ 
or  India  House  at  Seville.  It  was  their  business  to  further  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  watch  over  the  infant  settlements,  and  adjust  the 
disputes,  which  grew  up  in  them.  But  the  licences  granted  to  private 
adventurers  did  more  for  the  cause  of  discovery  than  the  patronage 
of  the  crown  or  its  officers.  The  long  peace,  enjoyed  with  slight 
interruption  by  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
most  auspicious  for  this  ;  and  the  restless  cavaher,  who  could  no  longer 
win  laurels  on  the  fields  of  Africa  and  Europe,  turned  with  eagerness 
to  the  brilliant  career  opened  to  him  beyond  the  ocean. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  our  time,  as  familiar  from  childhood 
with  the  most  remote  places  on  the  globe  as  with  those  in  their  ovm 
neighbourhood,  to  picture  to  themselves  the  feelings  of  the  men  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  dread  mystery,  which  had  so 
long  hung  over  the  great  deep,  had  indeed  been  removed.  It  was 
no  longer  beset  with  the  same  undefined  horrors  as  when  Columbus 
launched  his  bold  bark  on  its  dark  and  unknown  waters.  A  new  and 
glorious  world  had  been  thrown  open.  But  as  to  the  precise  sjpot 
where  that  world  lay,  its  extent,  its  history,  whether  it  were  islander 
continent, — of  all  this,  they  had  very  vague  and  confused  conceptions. 
Many,  in  their  ignorance,  blindly  adopted  the  erroneous  conclusion 
into  which  the  great  Admiral  had  been  led  by  his  superior  science, — 
that  the  new  countries  were  a  part  of  Asia ;    and,  as  the  mariner 
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wandered  among  the  Bahamas,  or  steered  his  caravel  across  the 
Caribbean  seas,  he  fancied  he  was  inhaling  the  rich  odours  of  the 
spice-islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thus  every  fresh  discovery, 
interpreted  by  this  previous  delusion,  served  to  confirm  him  in  his 
error,  or,  at  least,  to  fill  his  mind  with  new  perplexities. 

The  career  thus  thrown  open  had  all  the  fascinations  of  a  desperate 
hazard,  on  which  the  adventurer  staked  all  his  hopes  of  fortune, 
fame,  and  life  itself.  It  was  not  often,  indeed,  that  he  won  the  rich 
prize  which  he  most  coveted  ;  but  then  he  was  sure  to  win  the  meed  of 
glory,  scarcely  less  dear  to  his  chivalrous  spirit ;  and,  if  he  survived 
to  return  to  his  home,  he  had  wonderful  stories  to  recount,  of  perilous 
chances  among  the  strange  people  he  had  visited,  and  the  burning 
climes,  whose  rank  fertility  and  magnificence  of  vegetation  so  far 
surpassed  anything  he  had  witnessed  in  his  own.  These  reports 
added  fresh  fuel  to  imaginatiom  already  warmed  by  the  study  of 
those  tales  of  chivalry  which  formed  the  favourite  reading  of  the 
Spaniards  at  that  period.  Thus  romance  and  reality  acted  on  each 
other,  and  the  soul  of  the  Spaniard  was  exalted  to  that  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  enabled  him  to  encounter  the  terrible  trials  that  lay 
in  the  path  of  the  discoverer.  Indeed,  the  life  of  the  cavalier  of  that 
day  was  romance  put  into  action.  The  story  of  his  adventures  in  the 
New  World  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pages  in  the  history 
of  man. 

Under  this  chivalrous  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  progress  of  discovery 
had  extended,  by  the  begirming  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  reign,  from 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  along  the  winding  shores  of  Darien,  and  the 
South  American  continent,  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  TTie  mighty 
barrier  of  the  Isthmus  had  been  climbed,  and  the  Pacific  descried,  by 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  second  only  to  Columbus  in  this  valiant  band  of 
*'  ocean  chivaliy."  Ilie  Bahamas  and  Caribbee  Islands  had  been 
explored,  as  well  as  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  on  the  northern  continent. 
To  this  latter  point  Sebastian  Cabot  had  arrived  in  his  descent  along 
the  coast  from  Labrador,  in  1497.  So  that  before  1518,  the  period 
when  our  narrative  begins,  the  eastern  borders  of  both  the  great 
continents  had  been  surveyed  through  nearly  their  whole  extent. 
The  shores  of  the  great  Mexican  Gulf,  however,  sweeping  with 
a  wide  circuit  far  into  the  interior,  remained  still  concealed,  with  the 
rich  realms  that  lay  beyond,  from  the  eye  of  the  navigator.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  their  discovery. 
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The  business  of  colonisation  had  kept  pace  with  that  of  discovery. 
In  several  of  the  islands,  and  in  various  parts  of  Terra  Firma,  and  in 
Darien,  settlements  had  been  established,  under  the  control  of 
governors  who  aifected  the  state  and  authority  of  viceroys.  Grants 
of  land  were  assigned  to  the  colonists,  on  which  they  raised  the 
natural  products  of  the  soil,  but  gave  still  more  attention  to  the  sugar- 
cane, imported  from  the  Canaries.  Sugar,  indeed,  together  with  the 
beautiful  dye-woods  of  the  country  and  the  precious  metals,  formed 
almost  the  only  articles  of  export  in  the  infancy  of  the  colonies,  which 
had  not  yet  introduced  those  other  staples  of  the  West  Indian  com- 
merce, which,  in  our  day,  constitute  its  principal  wealth.  Yet  the 
Erecious  metals,  painfully  gleaned  from  a  few  scanty  sources,  would 
ave  made  poor  returns,  but  for  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  Indians. 

The  cruel  system  of  repartimientost  or  distribution  of  the  Indians 
as  slaves  among  the  conquerors,  had  been  suppressed  by  Isabella. 
Although  subsequently  countenanced  by  the  government,  it  was  under 
the  most  careful  limitations.  But  it  is  impossible  to  license  crime  by 
halves, — to  authorise  injustice  at  aU,  and  hope  to  regulate  the  measure 
of  it.  The  eloquent  remonstrances  of  the  Dominicans, — who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  good  work  of  conversion  in  the  New  World  with 
the  same  zeal  that  they  showed  for  persecution  in  the  Old, — but, 
above  all,  those  of  Las  Casas,  induced  the  regent  Ximenes  to  send  out 
a  commission  with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances, 
and  to  redress  them.  It  had  authority,  moreover,  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  officers,  and  to  reform  any  abuses  in  their 
administration.  This  extraordinary  commission  consisted  of  three 
Hieronymite  friars  and  an  eminent  jurist,  all  men  of  learning  and 
unblemished  piety. 

They  conducted  the  inquiry  in  a  very  dispassionate  manner ; 
but,  after  long  deliberarion,  came  to  a  condusion  most  unfavourable 
to  the  demands  of  Las  Casas,  who  insisted  on  the  entire  freedom  of 
the  natives.  This  conclusion  they  jusrified  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Indians  would  not  labour  without  compulsion,  and  that,  unless  they 
laboured,  they  could  not  be  brought  into  communicarion  with  the 
whites,  nor  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  this  argument,  it  vras  doubtless  urged  with  sincerity  by  its  advo- 
cates, whose  conduct  through  their  whole  administration  places  their 
motives  above  suspicion.  They  accompanied  it  with  many  careful 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  natives, — but  in  vain.  The 
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simple  people,  accastomed  all  their  days  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  ease, 
sunt  under  the  oppressions  of  their  masters,  and  the  population 
wasted  away  with  even  more  frightful  rapidity  than  did  the  aborigines 
in  our  own  country,  under  the  operatiou  of  other  causes.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  these  details  further,  into  which  I  have  been  led 
by  the  desire  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  general  policy  and 
state  of  affairs  in  the  New  World,  at  the  period  when  the  present 
narrative  begins.* 

Of  the  islands,  Cuba  was  the  second  discovered ;  but  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  plant  a  colony  there  during  the  lifetime  of  Colum- 
bus ;  who,  indeed,  after  skirting  the  whole  extent  of  its  southern 
coast,  died  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  part  of  the  continent.'  At 
length,  in  1511,  Diego,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  "Admiral,"  who 
still  maintained  the  seat  of  government  in  Hispaniola,  finding  the 
mines  much  exhausted  there,  proposed  to  occupy  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Cuba,  or  Fernandina,  as  it  was  called,  in  comfuiment  to 
the  Spanish  monarch.^  He  prepared  a  small  force  for  the  conquest, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  Velasquez ;  a 
man  described  by  a  contemporary,  as  "  possessed  of  considerable 
experience  in  miutary  affairs,  having  served  seventeen  years  in  the 
European  wars  ;  as  honest,  illustrious  by  his  Hneage  and  reputation, 
covetous  of  glory,  and  somewhat  more  covetous  of  wealth."  The 
portrait  was  sketched  by  no  unfriendly  hand. 

Velasquez,  or  rather  his  lieutenant  Narvaez,  who  took  the  office  on 
himself  of  scouring  the  country,  met  with  no  serious  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  of  the  same  family  with  the  effeminate 
natives  of  Hispaniola.  The  conquest,  through  the  merciful  inter- 
position of  Las  Casas,  "  the  protector  of  the  Indians,"  who  accom- 
panied the  army  in  its  march,  was  effected  without  much  bloodshed. 
One  chief,  indeed,  named  Hatuey,  having  fled  ori^nally  from  St. 
Domingo  to  escape  the  oppression  of  its  invaders,  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  for  which  he  was  condemned  by  Velasquez  to  be  burned 
alive.  It  was  he  who  made  that  memorable  reply,  more  eloquent 
than  a  volume  of  invective.  When  urged  at  the  stake  to  embrace 
Christianity,  that  his  soul  might  find  admission  into  heaven,  he 
inquired  if  the  white  men  would  go  there.  On  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  exclaimed,  "  TTien  I  will  not  be  a  Christian ; 
for  I  would  not  go  again  to  a  place  where  I  must  find  men  so  cruel !  "  * 

After  the  conquest,  Velasquez,  now  appointed  governor,  diU- 
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gently  occupied  himself  with  measures  for  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  island.  He  formed  a  number  of  settlements,  bearing  the 
same  names  with  the  modem  towns,  and  made  St.  Jago,  on  the  south- 
east corner,  the  seat  of  government.^  He  inviteu  settlers  by  liberal 
grants  of  land  and  slaves.  He  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  gave  particular  attention  to  the  sugar-cane,  so  profitable  an 
article  of  commerce  in  later  times.  He  was,  above  all,  intent  on 
working  the  gold  mines,  which  promised  better  returns  than  those 
in  Hispaniola.  The  affairs  of  his  government  did  not  prevent  him, 
meanwhile,  from  casting  many  a  wistful  glance  at  the  discoveries 
going  forward  on  the  continent,  and  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
embark  in  these  golden  adventures  himself.  Fortune  gave  him 
the  occasion  he  desired. 

An  hidalgo  of  Cuba,  named  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  sailed  with 
three  vessels  on  an  expedition  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  Bahama 
Islands,  in  quest  of  Indian  slaves  (February  8,  1517).  He  en- 
countered a  succession  of  heavy  gales  which  drove  him  far  out  of  his 
course,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  found  himself  on  a  strange 
but  unknown  coast.  On  landing  and  asking  the  name  of  the  country, 
he  was  answered  by  the  natives,  "  7ectetan"  meaning,  "  I  do  not 
understand  you," — but  which  the  Spaniards,  misinterpreting  into 
the  name  of  the  place,  easily  corrupted  into  Yucatan.  Some  writers 
give  a  different  etymology.'  Such  mistakes,  however,  were  not 
uncommon  with  the  early  discoverers,  and  have  been  the  origin  of 
many  a  name  on  the  American  continent.' 

Cordova  had  landed  on  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  peninsula, 
at  Cape  Catoche.  He  was  astonished  at  the  size  and  sc^d  material 
of  the  buildings  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  so  different  from  the 
frail  tenements  of  reeds  and  rushes  which  formed  the  habitations  of 
the  islanders.  He  was  struck,  also,  with  the  higher  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  with  the  delicate  texture  of  the  cotton  garments  and 
gold  ornaments  of  the  natives.  Everything  indicated  a  civiUsation 
far  superior  to  anything  he  had  before  witnessed  in  the  New  World. 
He  saw  the  evidence  of  a  different  race,  moreover,  in  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  people.  Rumours  of  the  Spaniards  had,  perhaps,  pre- 
ceded them,  as  they  were  repeatedly  asked  if  thw  came  from  the 
east ;  and  wherever  they  landed,  they  were  met  with  the  most  deadly 
hostility.  Cordova  himself,  in  one  of  his  skirmishes  with  the  Indians, 
received  more  than  a  dozen  wounds,  and  one  only  of  his  party  escaped 
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unhurt.  At  length,  when  he  had  coasted  the  peninsula  as  far  as 
Campeachy,  he  returned  to  Cuba,  which  he  reached  after  an  absence 
of  several  months,  having  suffered  all  the  extremities  of  ill,  which 
these  pioneers  of  the  ocean  were  sometimes  called  to  endure,  and 
which  none  but  the  most  courageous  spirit  could  have  survived. 
As  it  was,  half  the  original  number,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  men,  perished.  Including  their  brave  commander,  who  died  soon 
after  his  return.  The  reports  he  had  brought  back  of  the  country, 
and  still  more,  the  specimens  of  curiously  wrought  gold,  convinced 
Velasquez  of  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  and  he  prepared  with 
all  dispatch  to  avail  himself  of  it.^ 

He  accordingly  fitted  out  a  little  squadron  of  four  vessels  for 
the  newly  discovered  lands,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of 
his  nephew,  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  man  on  whose  probi^,  prudence, 
and  attachment  to  himsdf  he  knew  he  coiJd  rely.  The  fleet  left 
the  port  of  St.  Tago  de  Cuba,  May  i,  1518.*    It  took  the  course 

fursued  by  Cordova,  but  was  driven  somewhat  to  the  south,  the 
rst  land  that  it  made  being  the  island  of  Cozumel.  From  this 
quarter  Grijalva  soon  passed  over  to  the  continent  and  coasted  the 
peninsula,  touching  at  the  same  places  as  his  predecessor.  Every- 
where he  was  struck,  like  him,  with  the  evidences  of  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion, especially  in  the  architecture  ;  as  he  well  might  be,  since  this  was 
the  region  of  those  extraordinary  remains  which  have  become  recently 
the  subject  of  so  much  specukuon.  He  was  astonished,  also,  at  the 
sight  of  large  stone  crosses,  evidently  objects  of  worship,  which  he  met 
with  in  various  places.  Reminded  by  these  circumstances  of  his 
own  country,  he  gave  the  peninsula  the  name  "  New  Spain,"  a 
name  since  appropnated  to  a  much  wider  extent  of  territory.' 

Wherever  Grijalva  landed,  he  experienced  the  same  unfriendly 
reception  as  Cordova,  though  he  suffered  less,  being  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  In  the  Rio  de  Tabasco  or  Grijalva,  as  it  is  often 
called,  after  him,  he  held  an  amicable  conference  with  a  chief,  who 
gave  him  a  number  of  gold  plates  fashioned  into  a  sort  of  armour. 
As  he  wound  round  the  Mexican  coast,  one  of  his  captains,  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  afterwards  famous  in  the  Conquest,  entered  a  river,  to 
which  he  also  left  his  own  name.  In  a  neighbouring  stream,  called 
the  Rio  de  Vanderas,  or  "  River  of  Banners,"  from  the  ensigns  dis- 
played by  the  natives  on  its  borders,  Grijalva  had  the  first  com- 
munication with  the  Mexicans  themselves. 
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TTie  cacique  who  ruled  over  this  province  had  received  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  Europeans,  and  of  their  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, fite  was  anxioas  to  collect  aXi  the  information  he  could  respect- 
ing them,  and  the  motives  of  their  visit,  that  he  might  transmit  them 
to  his  master,  the  Aztec  emperor.*  A  friendly  coni erence  took  place 
between  the  parties  on  shore,  where  Grijalva  landed  with  all  his 
force,  so  as  to  make  a  suitable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  barbaric 
chief.  The  interview  lasted  some  hours,  though,  as  there  was  no 
one  on  either  side  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  other,  they  could 
communicate  only  by  signs.  They,  however,  interchanged  presents, 
and  the  Spaniards  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving,  for  a  few  worthless 
toys  and  trinkets,  a  rich  treasure  of  jewels,  gold  ornaments  and  vessels, 
of  the  most  fantastic  forms  and  workmanship.' 

Grijalva  now  thought  that  in  this  successful  traffic — successful 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations — ^he  had  accomplished  the 
chief  object  of  his  mission.  He  steadily  refused  the  solicitations 
of  his  followers  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  spot, — a  work  of  no  little 
difficulty  in  so  populous  and  powerful  a  country  as  this  appeared  to 
be.  To  this,  indeed,  he  was  inclined,  but  deemed  it  contrary  to 
his  instructions,  which  limited  him  to  barter  with  the  natives.  He 
therefore  despatched  Alvarado  in  one  of  the  caravels  back  to  Cuba, 
with  the  treasure  and  such  intelligence  as  he  had  gleaned  of  the  great 
empire  in  the  interior,  and  then  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coast. 

He  touched  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  at  the  Isla  de  los  Sacrificiost 
so  called  by  him  from  the  bloody  remains  of  human  victims  found 
in  one  of  the  temples.  He  then  held  on  his  course  as  far  as  the 
province  of  Panuco,  where  finding  some  difficulty  in  doubling"  a 
boisterous  headland,  he  returned  on  his  track,  and  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  six  months,  reached  Cuba  in  safety.  Grijalva  has  the  glory 
of  being  the  first  navigator  who  set  foot  on  the  Mexican  soil,  and 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Aztecs.' 

On  reaching  the  island,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  another 
and  more  formidable  armament  had  been  fitted  out  to  follow  up 
his  own  discoveries,  and  to  find  orders  at  the  same  time  from  the 
governor,  couched  in  no  very  courteous  language,  to  repair  at  once 
to  St.  Jago.  He  was  received  by  that  personage,  not  merely  with 
coldness,  but  with  reproaches  for  having  neglected  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  a  colony  in  the  country  he  had  visited.  Velas- 
quez was  one  of  those  captious  spirits,  who,  when  things  do  not  go 
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exactly  to  their  minds,  are  sure  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  failure 
from  their  own  shoulders,  where  it  should  lie,  to  those  of  others. 
He  had  an  ungenerous  nature,  says  an  old  writer,  credulous,  and  easily 
moved  to  suspicion.^  In  the  present  instance  it  was  most  unmerited. 
Grijalva,  naturally  a  modest,  unassuming  person,  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  his  commander,  given  before  sailing  ; 
and  had  done  this  in  opposition  to  his  ovm  judgment  and  the  im- 
portunities of  his  followers.  His  conduct  merited  anything  but 
censure  from  his  employer.' 

When  Alvarado  had  returned  to  Cuba  with  his  golden  freight, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico  which  he  had  gathered 
from  the  natives,  the  heart  of  the  governor  swelled  with  rapture 
as  he  saw  his  dreams  of  avarice  and  ambition  so  Ukely  to  be  realised. 
Impatient  of  the  long  absence  of  Grijalva,  he  despatched  a  vessel  in 
search  of  him  under  the  command  of  Olid,  a  cavalier,  who  took  an 
important  part  afterwards  in  the  Conquest.  Finally  he  resolved 
to  fit  out  another  armament  on  a  sufilcieDt  scale  to  insure  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country. 

He  previously  solicited  authority  for  this  from  the  Hieronymite 
commission  in  St.  Domingo.  He  then  despatched  his  chaplain  to 
Spain  with  the  royal  share  of  the  gold  brought  from  Mexico,  and  a 
full  account  of  the  intelligence  gleaned  there.  He  set  forth  his  own 
manifold  services,  and  sohcited  from  the  court  full  powers  to  go  on 
with  the  conquest  and  colonisation  of  the  newly  discovered  regions.' 
Before  receiving  an  answer,  he  began  his  preparations  for  the  arma- 
ment, and,  first  of  all,  endeavoured  to  find  a  suitable  person  to  share 
the  expense  of  it,  and  to  take  the  command.  Such  a  person  he  found, 
after  some  difficulty  and  delay,  in  Hernando  Cortes ;  the  man  of  all 
others  best  calculated  to  achieve  this  great  enterprise, — the  last  man 
to  whom  Velasquez,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  results,  would  have 
confided  it. 
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Hernando  Cortes— His  Early  Life—Fisits  the  Hew  World— His 
Residence  in  Cuba — Di^culties  with  Velasquez — Armada 
intrusted  to  Cortes 

1518 

HERNANDO  C0RT£S  was  bom  at  Medellin,  a  town  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  Estremadura,  in  1485.^  He 
came  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family ;  and  historians 
have  gratified  the  national  vanitr  by  tracing  it  up  to  the 
Lombard  kings,  whose  descendants  crossed  the  FTienees,  and  estab- 
lished themsdves  in  Aragon  tmder  the  Gothic  monarchy.'  This 
royal  genealogy  was  not  found  out  till  Cortes  had  acquired  a  name 
which  would  confer  distinction  on  any  descent,  however  noble.  His 
father,  Martin  Cortes  de  Monroy,  was  a  captain  of  infantry,  in 
moderate  circumstances,  but  a  man  of  unblemished  honour ;  and 
both  he  and  his  wife,  Dona  Catalina  Pizarro  Altamirano,  appear  to 
have  been  much  regarded  for  their  excellent  qualities.' 

In  his  infancy  Cortes  is  said  to  have  had  a  feeble  constitution, 
which  strengthened  as  he  grew  older.  At  fourteen,  he  was  sent 
to  Salamanca,  as  his  father,  who  conceived  great  hopes  from  his 
quick  and  showy  parts,  proposed  to  educate  him  for  the  law,  a  pro- 
fession which  held  out  better  inducements  to  the  young  aspirant 
than  any  other.  The  son,  however,  did  not  conform  to  these  views. 
He  showed  little  fondness  for  books,  and  after  loitering  away  two 
years  at  college,  returned  home,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  his  parents. 
Yet  his  time  nad  not  been  wholly  misspent,  since  he  had  laid  up  a 
little  store  of  Latin,  and  learned  to  write  good  prose,  and  even  verses 
"  of  some  estimation,  considering " — as  an  old  writer  quaintly 
remarks — "  Cortes  as  the  author."  *  He  now  passed  his  days  in  the 
idle,  unprofitable  manner  of  one  who,  too  wuful  to  be  guided  by 
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others,  proposes  no  object  to  himself.  His  buoyant  spirits  were 
continQ^y  breaking  out  in  troublesome  frolics  and  capricious  humours, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  orderiy  habits  of  his  father's  household. 
He  showed  a  particular  inclination  for  the  military  profession,  or 
rather  for  the  life  of  adventure  to  which  in  those  days  it  was  sure 
to  lead.  And  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  proposed  to  enrol 
himself  under  the  banners  of  the  Great  Captain,  his  parents,  probably 
■  thinking  a  life  of  hardship  and  hazard  abroad  preferable  to  one  of 
idleness  at  home,  made  no  objection. 

The  youthful  cavalier,  however,  hesitated  whether  to  seek  his 
fortunes  under  that  victorious  chief,  or  in  the  New  World,  where 
gold  as  well  as  glory  was  to  be  won,  and  where  the  very  dangers  had 
a  mystery  and  romance  in  them  inexpressibly  fascinating  to  a  youthful 
fancy.  It  was  in  this  direction,  accordingly,  that  the  hot  spirits 
of  that  day  found  a  vent,  especially  from  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Cortes  lived,  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,  the 
focus  of  nautical  enterprise.  He  decided  on  this  latter  course,  and 
an  opportunity  offered  in  the  splendid  armament  fitted  out  under 
Don  I^icolas  de  Ovando,  successor  to  Columbus.  An  unlucky  accident 
defeated  the  purpose  of  Cortes.^ 

As  he  was  scaling  a  high  wall,  one  night,  which  gave  him  access 
to  the  apartment  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  an  intrigue, 
the  stones  gave  way,  and  he  was  thrown  down  with  much  violence 
and  buried  under  the  ruins.  A  severe  contusion,  though  attended 
with  no  other  serious  consequences,  confined  him  to  his  bed  till 
after  the  departure  of  the  fleet.^ 

Two  years  longer  he  remained  at  home,  profiting  little,  as  it 
would  seem,  from  the  lesson  he  had  received.  At  length  he  availed 
himself  of  another  opportunity  presented  by  the  departure  of  a  small 
squadron  of  vessels  boimd  to  the  Indian  islands.  He  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native  shores  in  1504, — the 
same  year  in  which  Spain  lost  the  best  and  greatest  in  her  long  line 
of  princes,  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

The  vessel  in  which  Cortes  sailed  was  commanded  by  one  Aloaso 
Quintero.  The  fleet  touched  at  the  Canaries,  as  was  common  in  the 
outward  passage.  While  the  other  vessels  were  detained  there  taking 
in  supplies,  Quintero  secretly  stole  out  by  night  from  the  island, 
with  the  design  of  reaching  Hispaniola,  and  securing  the  market, 
before  the  arrival  of  his  companions.  A  furious  storm  which  he 
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encoantered,  however,  dismasted  his  ship,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  port  and  refit.  TTie  convoy  consented  to  wait  for  their  unworthy 
partner,  and  after  a  short  detention  they  all  sailed  in  company  again. 
But  the  faithless  Quintero,  as  they  drew  near  the  Islands,  availed 
himself  once  more  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  leave  the  squadron 
with  the  same  purpose  as  before.  Unluckily  for  him,  he  met  with  a 
succession  of  heavy  gales  and  head  winds,  which  drove  him  from  his 
course,  and  he  wholly  lost  his  reckoning.  For  manv  days  the  vessel 
was  tossed  about,  and  all  on  board  were  filled  witn  apprehensions, 
and  no  little  indignation  against  the  author  of  their  calamities.  At 
length  they  were  cheered  one  morning  with  the  sight  of  a  white  dove, 
which,  wearied  by  its  flight,  lighted  on  the  topmast.  The  biographers 
of  Cortes  speak  of  it  as  a  miracle.^  Fortunately  it  was  no  miracle, 
but  a  veiT  natural  occurrence,  showing  incontestably  that  they  were 
near  land.  In  a  short  time,  by  taking  the  direction  of  the  bird's 
flight,  they  reached  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  and,  on  ccnning  into 
port,  the  worthy  master  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  his  companions 
arrived  before  him,  and  their  cargoes  already  sold.^ 

Immediately  on  landing,  Cortes  repaired  to  the  house  of  the 
governor,  to  whom  he  had  been  personally  known  in  Spain.  Ovando 
was  absent  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  but  the  young  man 
was  kindly  received  by  the  secretary,  who  assured  him  there  would 
be  no  doubt  of  his  obtaining  a  liberal  grant  of  land  to  settle  on. 
"  But  I  came  to  get  gold,"  replied  Cortes,  "  not  to  till  the  soil  like  a 
peasant." 

On  the  governor's  return,  Cortes  consented  to  give  up  his  roving 
thoughts,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  the  other  laboured  to  convince  him 
that  he  would  be  more  likely  to  realise  his  wishes  from  the  slow,  indeed, 
but  sure,  returns  of  husbandry,  where  the  soil  and  the  labourers  were 
a  free  gift  to  the  planter,  than  by  taking  his  chance  in  the  lottery  of 
adventure,  in  wmch  there  were  so  many  blanks  to  a  prize.  He 
accordingly  received  a  grant  of  land,  with  a  re-partimiento  of  Indians, 
and  was  appointed  notary  of  the  town  or  settlement  of  A^a.  His 
graver  pursuits,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  indulgence  of  the 
amorous  propensities  which  belong  to  the  sunny  clime  where  he  was 
born ;  and  this  frequently  invcdved  him  in  aSairs  of  honour,  from 
which,  though  an  expert  swordsman,  he  carried  away  scars  that 
accompanied  him  to  his  grave.'  He  occasionally,  moreover,  found 
the  means  of  breaking  up  the  monotony  of  his  way  of  life  by  engaging 
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in  the  military  expeditions  which,  under  the  command  of  Ovando's 
lieutenant,  Diego  Velasquez,  were  employed  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rections of  the  natives.  In  this  school  the  young  adventurer  first 
studied  the  wild  tactics  of  Indian  warfare  ;  he  became  familiar  with 
toil  and  danger,  and  with  those  deeds  of  cruelty  which  have  too  often, 
alas  I  stained  the  bright  scutcheons  of  the  Castilian  chivalry  in  the 
New  World.  He  was  only  prevented  by  illness — a  most  fortunate 
one,  on  this  occasion, — from  embarking  in  Nicuessa's  expedition, 
which  furnished  a  tale  of  woe,  not  often  matched  in  the  annab  of 
Spanish  discovery.     Providence  reserved  him  for  higher  ends. 

At  length,  in  1511,  when  Velasquez  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Cuba,  Cort6s  vrillingly  abandoned  his  quiet  Hfe  for  the  stirring 
scenes  there  opened,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition.  He  displayed 
throughout  the  invasion  an  activity  and  courage  that  won  him  the 
approbation  of  the  commander  ;  while  his  free  and  cordial  manners, 
bis  good  humour,  and  lively  sallies  of  wit  made  him  the  favourite  of 
the  soldiers.  "  He  gave  httle  evidence,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  of 
the  great  qualities  which  he  afterwards  showed.'*  It  is  probable 
these  qualities  were  not  known  to  himself ;  while  to  a  common 
observer  his  careless  manners  and  jocund  repartees  might  well  seem 
incompatible  with  anything  serious  or  profound;  as  the  real 
depth  of  the  current  is  not  suspected  under  the  light  play  and  sunny 
sparkling  of  the  surface.^ 

After  the  reduction  of  the  island,  Cortes  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  great  favour  by  Velasquez,  now  appointed  its  governor. 
According  to  I^as  Casas,  he  was  made  one  of  his  secretaries.  He 
stiU  retained  the  same  fondness  for  gallantry,  for  which  his  handsome 
person  afforded  obvious  advantages,  but  which  had  more  than  once 
brought  him  into  trouble  in  earlier  life.  Among  the  families  who 
had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Cuba  was  one  of  the  name  of  Xiurez, 
from  Granada  in  Old  Spain.  It  consisted  of  a  brother,  and  four 
sisters  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  With  one  of  them,  named 
Catalina,  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  young  soldier  became  en- 
amoured.* How  far  the  intimacy  was  carried  is  not  quite  certain. 
But  it  appears  he  gave  his  promise  to  marry  her, — a  promise  which, 
when  the  time  came,  and  reason,  it  may  be,  had  got  the  better  of 
passion,  he  showed  no  alacrity  in  keeping.  He  resisted,  indeed,  all 
remonstrances  to  this  effect  from  the  lady's  family,  backed  by  the 
governor,  and  somewhat  sharpened,  no  doubt,  in  the  latter  by  the 
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particular  interest  he  took  in  one  of  the  fair  sisters,  who  is  said  not 
to  have  repaid  it  with  ingratitude. 

Whether  the  rebuke  of  Velasquez,  or  some  other  cause  of  disgust, 
rankled  in  the  breast  of  Cortes,  he  now  became  cold  toward  his  patron^ 
and  connected  himself  with  a  disaffected  party  tolerably  numerous 
in  the  island.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  his  house  and 
brooding  over  their  causes  of  discontent,  chiefly  founded,  it  would 
appear,  on  what  they  conceived  an  ill  requital  of  their  services  in  the 
distribution  of  lands  and  ofKces.  It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  it 
could  have  been  no  easy  task  for  the  ruler  of  one  of  these  colonies, 
however  discreet  and  well  intentioned,  to  satisfy  the  indefinite  cravings 
of  speculators  and  adventurers,  who  swarmed,  like  so  many  famished 
harpies,  in  the  track  of  discovery  in  the  New  World.* 

The  malcontents  determined  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
higher  authorities  in  Hispaniola,  from  whom  Velasquez  had  received 
his  commission.  The  voyage  was  one  of  some  hazard,  as  it  was  to 
be  made  in  an  open  boat,  across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  eighteen  leagues 
wide  ;  and  they  fixed  on  Cortes,  with  whose  fearless  spirit  they  were 
well  acquainted,  as  the  fittest  man  to  undertake  it.  The  conspiracy 
got  wind,  and  came  to  the  governor's  ears  before  the  departure  of  the 
envoy,  whom  he  instantly  caused  to  be  seized,  loadea  with  fetters, 
and  placed  in  strict  confinement.  It  is  even  said,  he  would  have 
hung  him,  but  for  the  interposition  of  his  friends.*  The  fact  is  not 
incredible.  The  governors  of  these  little  territories,  having  entire 
control  over  the  fortunes  of  their  subjects,  enjoyed  an  authority  far 
more  despotic  than  that  of  the  sovereign  himself.  They  were  gener- 
ally men  of  rank  and  personal- consideration  ;  the  distance  from  the 
mother  country  withdrew  their  conduct  from  searching  scrutiny, 
and,  when  that  did  occur,  they  usually  had  interest  ana  means  of 
corruption  at  command,  sufficient  to  shield  them  from  punishment. 
The  Spanish  colonial  history,  in  its  earHer  stages,  affords  striking 
instances  of  the  extraordinary  assumption  and  abuse  of  powers  by 
these  petty  potentates ;  and  the  sad  fate  of  Vasquez  Nunes  de  Balboa, 
the  illustrious  discoverer  of  the  Pacific,  though  the  most  signal,  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  example  that  the  greatest  services  could  be  requited 
by  persecution  and  an  ignominious  death. 

The  governor  of  Cuba,  however,  although  irascible  and  suspicious 
in  his  nature,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  vindictive,  nor  particularly 
cruel.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
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whether  the  blame  would  not  be  more  reasonably  charged  on  the 
unfoanded  expectations  of  his  followers  than  on  himself. 

Cortes  did  not  long  remain  in  darance.  He  contrived  to  throw 
back  one  of  the  bolts  of  his  fetters  ;  and,  after  extricating  his  limbs, 
succeeded  in  forcing  open  a  window  with  the  irons  so  as  to  admit  of 
his  escape.  He  was  lodged  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  and 
was  able  to  let  himself  down  to  the  pavement  without  injury,  and  un- 
observed. He  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  neighbouring 
church,  where  he  claimed  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

Velasquez,  though  incensed  at  his  escape,  was  afraid  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  by  employing  force.  But  he  stationed 
a  guard  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  orders  to  seize  the  fugitive, 
if  he  should  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  leave  the  sanctuary.  In  a  few 
days  this  happened.  h&  Cortes  was  carelessly  standing  without  the 
wuls  in  front  of  the  building,  an  alguacil  suddenly  sprung  on  him 
from  behind  and  pinioned  his  arms,  while  others  rushed  m  and  secured 
him.  Hiis  man,  whose  name  was  Juan  Escudero,  was  afterwards 
hung  by  Cort6s  for  some  offence  in  New  Spain.^ 

The  unlucky  prisoner  was  again  put  in  irons,  and  carried  on 
board  a  vessel  to  sail  the  next  morning  for  Hispaniola,  there  to  under- 
go his  trial.  Fortune  favoured  him  once  more.  He  succeeded  after 
much  difficulty  and  no  little  pain,  in  passing  his  feet  through  the  rings 
which  shackled  them.  He  then  came  cautiously  on  deck,  and, 
covered  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  stole  quiedy  down  the  side  of  the 
ship  into  a  boat  that  lay  floating  below.  He  pushed  off  from  the 
vessel  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  As  he  drew  near  the  shore,  the 
stream  became  rapid  and  turbulent.  He  hesitated  to  trust  his  boat 
to  it ;  and,  as  he  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  prepared  to  breast  it 
himself,  and  boldly  plunged  into  the  water.  The  current  was  strong, 
but  the  arm  of  a  man  struggling  for  life  was  stronger ;  and  after 
buffeting  the  waves  till  he  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  landing ;  when  he  sought  refuge  in  the  same  sanctuary 
which  had  protected  him  before.  The  facility  with  which  Cortes 
a  second  time  effected  his  escape,  may  lead  one  to  doubt  the  fidelity 
of  his  guards ;  who  perhaps  looked  on  him  as  the  victim  of  persecu- 
tion, and  felt  the  influence  of  those  popular  manners  which  seem  to 
have  gained  him  friends  in  every  society  into  which  he  was  thrown.* 

For  some  reason  not  explained, — ^perhaps  from  policy, — ^he  now 
relinquished  his  objections  to  the  marriage  with  Catalina  Xuarez. 
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He  thus  secured  the  good  offices  of  her  family.  Soon  afterwards  the 
governor  himself  relented,  and  became  reconciled  to  his  unfortunate 
enemy.  A  strange  story  is  told  in  connection  with  this  event.  It  is 
said,  his  proud  spirit  reused  to  accept  the  proffers  of  reconciliation 
made  him  by  Velasquez  ;  and  that  one  evening,  leaving  the  sanctuary, 
he  presented  himself  unexpectedly  before  the  latter  in  his  own 
quarters,  when  on  a  mihtary  excursion  at  some  distance  from  the 
capital.  The  governor,  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  his 
enemy  completely  armed  before  him,  with  some  dismay  inquired  the 
meaning  of  it.  Cort&  answered  by  insisting  on  a  full  explanation  of 
his  previous  conduct.  After  some  hot  discussion  the  interview  ter- 
minated amicably ;  the  parties  embraced,  and,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  to  announce  the  escape  of  Cortes,  he  found  him  in.  the  apart- 
ments of  his  Excellency,  where,  having  retired  to  rest,  both  were 
actually  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  !  The  anecdote  is  repeated  without 
distrust  by  more  than  one  biographer  of  Cortes.  It  is  not  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  a  haughty  irascible  man  like  Velasquez  should 
have  given  such  uncommon  proofs  of  condescension  ana  familiarity 
to  one,  so  far  beneath  him  in  station,  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
recently  in  deadly  feud  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Cort6s  should 
have  had  the  silly  temerity  to  brave  the  lion  in  his  den,  where  a  single 
nod  would  have  sent  him  to  the  gibbet, — and  that  too  with  as  little 
compunction  or  fear  of  consequences  as  would  have  attended  the 
execution  of  an  Indian  slave.^ 

The  reconciliation  with  the  governor,  however  brought  about, 
was  permanent.  Cortes,  though  not  re-established  in  the  office 
of  secretary,  received  a  liberal  repartitnUnto  of  Indians,  and  an  ample 
territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jago,  of  which  he  was  soon  after 
made  tUcaUe.  He  now  lived  almost  wholly  on  his  estate,  devoting 
himself  to  agriculture,  with  more  zeal  than  formerly.  He  stocked 
his  plantation  with  different  kinds  of  cattle,  some  of  which  were  first 
introduced  by  him  into  Cuba.  He  wrought,  also,  the  gold  mines 
which  fell  to  his  share,  and  which  in  thu  island  promised  better 
returns  than  those  in  Hispaniola.  By  this  course  of  industry  he 
found  himself  in  a  few  years  master  of  some  two  or  three  thousand 
castellanos,  a  large  sum  for  one  in  his  situation.  "  God,  who  alone 
knows  at  what  cost  of  Indian  Uves  it  was  obtained,"  exclaims  Las 
Casas,  "  will  take  account  of  it !  "  His  days  glided  smoothly  away 
in  these  tranquil  pursuits,  and  in  the  society  of  his  beautiful  wife, 
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who,  however  ineligible  as  a  connection,  from  the  inferioritj'  of 
her  condition,  appears  to  have  fulfilled  all  the  relations  of  a  faithful 
and  affectionate  partner.  Indeed,  he  was  often  heard  to  say  at  this 
time,  as  the  good  bishop  above  quoted  remarks,  "  that  he  lived  as 
happily  with  her  as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  duchess." 
Fortune  gave  him  the  means  in  after  life  of  verifying  the  truth  of  his 
assertion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Alvarado  returned  with  the 
tidings  of  Grijalva's  discoveries,  and  the  rich  fruits  of  his  traffic 
with  the  natives.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the 
island ;  for  all  saw  in  it  the  promise  of  more  important  results  than 
any  hitherto  obtained.  The  governor,  as  akeady  noticed,  resolved 
to  follow  up  the  track  of  discovery  vidth  a  more  considerable  arma- 
ment ;  and  he  looked  around  for  a  proper  person  to  share  the  expense 
of  it,  and  to  take  the  command. 

Several  hidalgos  presented  themselves,  whom,  from  want  of 
proper  qualifications,  or  from  his  distrust  of  their  assuming  an  in.- 
dependence  of  their  employer,  he,  one  after  another,  rejected.  There 
were  two  persons  in  St.  Jago  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence, 
— Amador  de  Lares,  the  contaior,  or  royal  treasurer,^  and  his  own 
secretary,  Andres  de  Duero.  Cortes  was  also  in  close  intimacy  with 
both  these  persons,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  prevail  on  them  to 
recommend  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  expedi- 
tion. It  is  said,  he  reinforced  the  proposal  by  promising  a  liberal 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  it.  However  this  may  be,  the  parties  urged 
his  selection  by  the  governor  with  all  the  eloquence  of  which  they 
were  capable.  That  officer  had  had  ample  experience  of  the  capacity 
and  courage  of  the  candidate.  He  knew,  too,  that  he  had  acquired 
a  fortune  which  would  enable  him  to  co-operate  materially  in  fitting 
out  the  armament.  His  popularity  in  the  island  would  speedily 
attract  followers  to  his  standard.  Ail  past  animosities  had  long  since 
been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  confidence  he  was  now  to  repose  in 
him  would  insure  his  fideHty  and  gratitude.  He  lent  a  willing  ear, 
therefore,  to  the  recommendation  of  his  counsellors,  and,  sending  for 
Cortes,  announced  his  purpose  of  making  him  captain-general  of  the 
armada. 

Cortes  had  now  attained  the  object  of  his  wishes, — the  object 
for  which  his  soul  had  panted,  ever  since  he  had  set  foot  in  the  New 
World.  He  was  no  longer  to  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  mercenary 
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drudgery ;  nor  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  precincts  of  a  petty 
island  ;  but  he  was  to  be  placed  on  a  new  and  independent  theatre  of 
action,  and  a  boundless  perspective  was  opened  to  his  view,  which 
might  satisfy  not  merely  tne  wildest  cravings  of  avarice,  but,  to  a  bold 
aspiring  spirit  lite  his,  the  far  more  important  cravings  of  ambition. 
He  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  late  discoveries,  and  read 
in  them  the  existence  of  the  great  empire  in  the  far  West,  dark  hints 
of  which  had  floated  from  time  to  time  in  the  islands,  and  of  which 
more  certain  glimpses  had  been  caught  by  those  who  had  reached 
the  continent.  Iiiis  was  the  country  intimated  to  the  "  Great 
Admiral "  in  his  visit  to  Honduras  in  1502,  and  which  he  might  have 
reached,  had  he  held  on  a  northern  course,  instead  of  striking  to  the 
south  in  quest  of  an  imaginary  strait.  As  it  was,  "  he  had  but  opened 
the  gate,"  to  use  his  own  bitter  expression,  "  for  others  to  enter." 
The  time  had  at  length  come  when  they  were  to  enter  it ;  and  the 
young  adventurer,  whose  magic  lance  was  to  dissolve  the  spell  which 
had  so  long  hung  over  these  mysterious  regions,  now  stood  ready  to 
assume  the  enterprise. 

From  this  hour  the  deportment  of  Cortes  seemed  to  undergo 
a  change.  His  thoughts,  instead  of  evaporating  in  empty  levities 
or  idle  flashes  of  merriment,  were  wholly  concentrated  on  the  great 
object  to  which  he  was  devoted.  His  elastic  spirits  were  shown  in 
cheering  and  stimulating  the  companions  of  his  toilsome  duties,  and 
he  was  roused  to  a  generous  enthusiasm,  of  which  even  those  who 
knew  him  best  had  not  conceived  him  capable.  He  applied  at  once 
all  the  money  in  his  possession  to  fitting  out  the  armament.  He  raised 
more  by  the  mortgage  of  his  estates,  and  by  giving  his  obligations  to 
some  wealthy  merchants  of  the  place,  who  relied  for  their  reimburse- 
ment on  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  and,  when  his  own  credit 
was  exhausted,  he  availed  himsdf  of  that  of  his  friends. 

The  funds  thus  acquired  he  expended  in  the  purchase  of  vessels, 
provisions,  and  military  stores,  while  he  invited  recruits  by  offers  of 
assistance  to  such  as  were  too  poor  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  by 
the  additional  promise  of  a  liberal  share  of  the  anticipated  profits.' 

All  was  now  busde  and  excitement  in  the  little  town  of  St.  Jago. 
Some  were  busy  in  refitting  the  vessels  and  getting  them  ready  for 
the  voyage ;  some  in  providing  naval  stores ;  others  in  converting 
their  own  estates  into  money  in  order  to  equip  themselves ;  every 
one  seemed  anxious  to  contribute  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  success 
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of  the  expedition.  Sii  ships,  some  of  them  of  a  large  size,  had  already 
been  procured ;  and  three  hundred  recmits  enroUed  themselves  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  eager  to  seek  their  fortunes  under  the  banner 
of  this  daring  and  popular  chieftain. 

How  far  the  governor  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
outfit  is  not  very  clear.  If  the  friends  of  Cort&  are  to  be  believed, 
nearly  the  whole  burden  fell  on  him ;  since,  while  he  supplied  the 
squadron  without  remuneration,  the  governor  sold  many  of  his  own 
stores  at  an  exorbitant  profit.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
Velasquez,  with  such  ample  means  at  his  command,  should  have 
thrown  on  his  deputy  the  burden  of  the  expedirion ;  nor  that  the 
latter,  had  he  done  so,  could  have  been  in  a  condition  to  meet  these 
expenses,  amonnung,  as  we  are  told,  to  more  than  twenty  thonsand 
gold  ducats.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  ambitious  man  like 
Cortes,  who  was  to  reap  all  the  glory  of  the  enterprise,  would  very 
naturally  be  less  solicitous  to  count  the  gains  of  it,  than  his  employer, 
who,  inactive  at  home,  and  having  no  laurels  to  win,  mnst  look  on  the 
pecuniary  profits  as  his  only  recompense.  The  question  gave  rise, 
some  years  later,  to  a  furious  Urigation  between  the  parties,  with  which 
it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  embarrass  the  reader. 

It  is  due  to  Velasquez  to  state,  that  the  instructions  delivered 
by  him  for  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  cannot  be  charged  with 
a  narrow  or  mercenary  spirit.  The  first  object  of  the  voyage  was  to 
find  Grijalva,  after  which  the  two  commanders  were  to  proceed  in 
company  together.  Reports  had  been  brought  back  by  Cordova, 
on  his  return  from  the  first  visit  to  Yucatan,  riiat  six  Christians  were 
said  to  be  lingering  in  captivity  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It 
was  supposed  they  might  belong  to  the  party  of  the  unfortunate 
Nicuessa,  and  orders  were  given  to  find  them  out,  if  possible,  and 
restore  them  to  liberty.  But  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was 
barter  with  the  natives.  In  pursuing  this,  special  care  was  to  be  • 
taken  that  they  should  receive  no  wrong,  but  be  treated  with  kindness 
and  humanity.  Cortes  was  to  bear  in  mind,  above  all  things,  that  the 
object  which  the  Spanish  monarch  had  most  at  heart  was  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians.  He  was  to  impress  on  them  the  grandeur  and 
goodness  of  his  royal  master,  to  invite  them  "  to  give  in  their 
allegiance  to  him,  and  to  manifest  it  by  regaling  him  with  such  com- 
fortable presents  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  as,  by  showing 
their  own  goodwill,  would  secure  his  favour  and  protection;"  He 
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was  to  make  an  accurate  sarrey  of  the  coast,  sounding  its  bays  and 
inlets  for  the  benefit  of  future  navigators.  He  was  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  with  the  character  of  its 
different  races,  their  institutions  and  progress  in  civilisation  ;  and  he 
was  to  send  home  minute  accounts  of  all  these,  together  with  such 
articles  as  he  should  obtain  in  his  intercourse  with  them.  Finally, 
he  was  to  take  the  most  careful  care  to  omit  nothing  that  might  redound 
to  the  service  of  God  or  his  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  instructions  given  to  Cortes, 
and  they  must  be  admitted  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  science 
and  humanity,  as  well  as  for  those  which  had  reference  only  to  a 
commercial  speculation.  It  may  seem  strange,  considering  the 
-discontent  shown  by  Velasquez  with  his  former  captain,  Grijalva, 
for  not  colonising,  that  no  directions  should  have  been  given  to  that 
effect  here.  But  he  had  not  yet  received  from  Spain  the  warrant  for 
investing  his  agents  with  such  powers ;  and  that  which  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Hieronymite  fathers  in  Hispaniola  conceded  only 
the  right  to  traffic  with  the  natives.  The  commission  at  the  same 
time  recognised  the  authority  of  Cortes  as  Captain  General  of  the 
expedition.* 
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CHAPTER    III 

yealousy  of  Velasquez — Corth  Embarks — Equipment  of  his  Fleet — 
His  Person  and  Character — Rendezvous  at  Havana — Strength 
of  his  Armament 

1519 

THE  importance  given  to  Cortes  by  his  new  position,  and 
perhaps  a  somewhat  more  lofty  bearing,  gradually  gave 
uneasiness  to  the  naturally  suspicious  temper  of  Velasquez, 
who  became  apprehensive  ttiat  his  officer,  when  away 
where  he  would  have  the  power,  might  also  have  the  inclination,  to 
throw  off  his  dependence  on  him  altogether.  An  accidental  circum- 
stance at  this  time  heightened  these  suspicions.  A  mad  fellow,  his 
jester,  one  of  those  crack-brained  wits, — ^half  wit,  half  fool, — ^who 
formed  in  those  days  a  common  appendage  to  every  great  man's  estab- 
lishment, called  out  to  the  governor,  as  he  was  taking  his  usual  walk 
one  morning  with  Cortes  towards  the  port,  "  Have  a  care,  master 
Velasquez,  or  we  shall  have  to  go  a-huntmg,  some  day  or  other,  after 
this  same  captain  of  ours !  "  "  Do  you  hear  what  the  rogue  says  f  " 
exclaimed  the  governor  to  his  companion.  "  Do  not  heed  him,"  said 
Cortes,  "  he  is  a  saucy  knave,  and  deserves  a  good  whipping."  The 
words  sunk  deep,  however,  in  the  mind  of  Velasquez, — as,  indeed, 
true  jests  are  apt  to  stick. 

There  were  not  wanting  persons  about  his  Excellency,  who  fanned 
the  latent  embers  of  jealousy  into  a  blaze.  These  worthy  gentlemen, 
some  of  them  Hnsmen  of  Velasquez,  who  probably  felt  their  own 
deserts  somewhat  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  rising  fortunes  of 
Cortes,  reminded  the  governor  of  his  ancient  quarrel  with  that  officer, 
and  of  the  little  probability  that  affronts  so  keenly  felt  at  the  time  could 
ever  be  forgotten.  By  these  and  similar  suggestions,  and  by  miscon- 
structions of  the  present  conduct  of  Cortes,  they  wrought  on  the 
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passions  of  Velasquez  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved  to  intrust 
the  expedition  to  other  hands.^ 

He  communicated  his  design  to  his  confidential  advisers,  Lares 
and  Duero,  and  these  trusty  personages  reported  it  without  delay  to 
Cortes,  although,  "  to  a  man  of  half  his  penetration,"  says  Las  Casas, 
"  the  thing  would  have  been  readily  divined  from  the  governor's 
altered  demeanour."  The  two  functionaries  advised  their  friend  to 
expedite  matters  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  getting 
his  fleet  ready  for  sea,  if  he  would  retain  the  command  of  it.  Cortes 
showed  the  same  prompt  decision  on  this  occasion,  which  more  than 
once  afterwards  in  a  similar  crisis  gave  the  direction  to  his  destiny. 

He  had  not  yet  got  his  complement  of  men,  nor  of  vessels ;  and 
was  very  inadequately  provided  with  supplies  of  any  kind.  But 
he  resolved  to  weigh  anchor  that  very  night.  He  waited  on  his 
officers,  informed  them  of  his  purpose,  ana  probably  of  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  at  midnight,  when  the  town  was  hushed  in  sleep,  they 
all  went  quietly  on  board,  and  the  little  squadron  dropped  down  the 
bay.  First,  however,  Cort&  had  visited  the  person  whose  business 
it  was  to  supply  the  place  with  meat,  and  relieved  him  of  all  his 
stock  in  han<^  notwithstanding  his  complaint  that  the  city  must 
suffer  for  it  on  the  morrow,  leaving  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  pay- 
ment, a  massive  gold  chain  of  much  value,  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck.^ 

Great  was  the  amazement  of  the  good  citizens  of  St.  Jago,  when, 
at  dawn,  they  saw  that  the  fleet,  which  they  knew  was  so  ill  prepared 
for  the  voyage,  had  left  its  moorings  and  was  busily  getting  under 
way.  The  tidings  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  his  Excellency,  who, 
springing  from  his  bed,  hastily  dressed  himself,  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  followed  by  his  retinue,  galloped  down  to  the  quay.  Cort^, 
as  soon  as  he  descried  their  approach,  entered  an  armed  boat,  and 
came  within  speaking  distance  of  the  shore.    "And  is  it  thus  you 

{)art  from  me  !  "  exclaimed  Velasquez  ;  "  a  courteous  way  of  taking 
eave,  truly !  "  "  Pardon  me,"  answered  Cortes,  "  time  presses, 
and  there  are  some  things  that  should  be  done  before  they  are  even 
thought  of.  Has  your  Excellency  any  commands  ? "  But  the 
mortified  governor  had  no  commands  to  give ;  and  Cortes,  politely 
waving  his  hand,  returned  to  his  vessel,  and  the  little  fleet  instantly 
made  sail  for  the  port  of  Macaca,  about  fifteen  leagues  distant. 
(November  i8,  1516.)  Velasquez  rode  back  to  his  house  to  digest 
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his  chagrin  as  he  best  might ;  satisfied,  probably,  that  he  had  made 
at  least  two  blunders  ;  one  in  ap^inting  Cortes  to  the  command, — 
the  other  in  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  it.  For,  if  it  be  true, 
that  by  giving  our  confidence  by  halves,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
malte  a  friend,  it  is  equally  true,  that,  by  withdrawing  it  when  given 
we  shall  make  an  enemy.^ 

This  clandestine  departure  of  Cortes  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  some  writers,  especially  by  Las  Casas.*  Yet  much  may  be  urged 
in  vindication  of  his  conduct.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand  by  the  volttntaiy  act  of  the  governor,  and  this  had  been  fully 
ratified  by  the  authorities  of  Hispaniola.  He  had  at  once  devoted 
all  his  resources  to  the  undertaking,  incurring,  indeed,  a  heavy  debt 
in  addition.  He  was  now  to  be  deprived  of  his  commission,  without 
any  misconduct  having  been  alleged  or  at  least  proved  against  him. 
Sach  an  event  must  overwhelm  him  in  irretrievable  ruin,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  friends  from  whom  he  had  so  largely  borrowed,  and 
the  followers  who  had  embarked  their  fortunes  in  the  expedition 
on  the  faith  of  his  commanding  it.  There  are  few  persons,  probably, 
who  under  these  circumstances  would  have  felt  called  tamely  to 
acquiesce  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  hopes  to  a  groundless  and  arbitrary 
whim.  The  most  to  have  been  expected  from  Cortes  was,  that 
he  shoidd  feel  obliged  to  provide  faithfully  for  the  interests  of  his 
employer  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  How  far  he  felt  the 
force  of  this  obUgation  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  Macaca,  where  Cortes  laid  in  snch  stores  as  he  could  obtain 
from  the  royal  farms,  and  which,  he  said,  he  considered  as  **  a  loan 
from  the  king,"  he  proceeded  to  Trinidad ;  a  more  considerable 
town,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba.  Here  he  landed,  and  erecting 
his  standard  in  front  of  his  quarters,  made  proclamation,  with  liberal 
offers  to  all  who  would  join  the  expedition.  Volunteers  came  in  daily, 
and  among  them  more  than  a  hundred  of  Grijalva's  men,  just  returned 
from  their  voyage,  and  willing  to  follow  up  the  discovery  under 
an  enterprising  leader.  The  fame  of  Cort6s  attracted,  also,  a  number 
of  cavaliers  of  family  and  distinction,  some  of  whom,  having  accom- 
panied Gnjalva,  brought  much  information  valuable  for  the  present 
expedition.  Among  these  hidalgos  may  be  mentioned  Pedro  de 
Alvarado  and  his  brothers,  Cristoval  de  Ohd,  Alonso  de  Avila,  Juan 
Velasquez  de  Leon,  a  near  relation  of  the  governor,  Alonso  Hernandez 
de  Puertocarrero,  and  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval, — all  of  them  men  who 
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toot  a  most  important  part  in  the  Conquest.  Their  presence  was  of 
great  moment,  as  giving  consideration  to  the  enterprise  ;  and,  when 
they  entered  the  Bttle  camp  of  the  adventurers,  the  latter  turned 
out  to  welcome  them  amidst  lively  strains  of  music  and  joyous  salvcw 
of  artillery. 

Cortes  meanwhile  was  active  in  purchasing  military  stores  and 
provisions.  Learning  that  a  trading  vessel  laden  with  grain  and 
other  commodities  for  the  mines  was  off  the  coast,  he  ordered  out 
one  of  his  caravels  to  seize  her  and  bring  her  into  port.  He  paid 
the  master  in  bills  for  both  cargo  and  ship,  and  even  persuaded  this 
man,  named  Sedeiio,  who  was  wealthy,  to  join  his  fortunes  to  the 
expedition.  He  also  despatched  one  of  his  ofHcers,  Diego  de  Ordaz, 
in  quest  of  another  ship,  of  which  he  had  tidings,  with  instructions 
to  seize  it  in  like  manner,  and  to  meet  him  with  it  off  Cape  St.  Antonio, 
the  westerly  point  of  the  island.^  By  this  he  effected  another  object, 
that  of  getting  rid  of  Ordaz,  who  was  one  of  the  governor's  house- 
hold, and  an  inconvenient  spy  on  his  own  actions. 

While  thus  occupied,  letters  from  Velasquez  were  received  by 
the  commander  of  Trinidad,  requiring  him  to  seize  the  person  of 
Cortes,  and  to  detain  him,  as  he  had  been  deposed  from  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  which  was  given  to  another.  This  functionary  com- 
municated his  instructions  to  the  principal  officers  in  the  expedition, 
who  counselled  him  not  to  make  the  attempt,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  commotion  among  the  soldiers,  that  might  end  in  laying  the 
town  in  ashes.  Verdugo  thought  it  prudent  to  conform  to  this 
advice. 

As  Cortes  was  willing  to  strengthen  himself  by  still  further  rein- 
forcements, he  ordered  Alvarado  with  a  small  body  of  men  to  march 
across  the  country  to  the  Havana,  while  he  himseU  would  sail  round 
the  westerly  point  of  the  island,  and  meet  him  there  with  the  squadron. 
In  this  port  he  again  displayed  his  standard,  making  the  usual  pro- 
clamation. He  caused  all  the  large  guns  to  be  brought  on  shore, 
and  with  the  small  arms  and  cross-bows,  to  be  put  in  order.  As  there 
was  abundance  of  cotton  raised  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  had  the 

i'ackets  of  the  soldiers  thickly  quilted  with  it,  for  a  defence  against  the 
ndian  arrows,  from  which  the  troops  in  the  former  expeditions  had 
grievously  suffered.  He  distributed  his  men  into  eleven  companies, 
each  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  officer ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that,  although  several  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  service  were 
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the  personal  friends  and  even  kinsmen  of  Velasquez,  he  appeared 
to  treat  them  all  with  perfect  confidence. 

His  principal  standard  was  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  emblazoned  with  a  red  cross  amidst  flames  of  blue  and 
white,  with  this  motto  in  Latin  beneath :  "  Friends,  let  us  follow 
the  Cross ;  and  under  this  sign,  if  we  have  faith,  we  shall  conquer." 
He  now  assumed  more  state  in  his  own  person  and  way  of  Uviog, 
introducing  a  greater  number  of  domestics  and  officers  into  his  house- 
hold, and  placing  it  on  a  footing  becoming  a  man  of  high  station. 
This  state  he  maintained  through  the  rest  of  his  life.^ 

Cortes  at  this  time  was  thirty-three,  or  perhaps  thirty-four  years 
of  age.  In  stature  he  was  rather  above  the  middle  size.  His  com- 
plexioD  was  pale  ;  and  his  large  dark  eye  gave  an  expression  of  gravity 
to  his  countenance,  not  to  have  been  expected  in  one  of  his  cheerful 
temperament.  His  figure  was  slender,  at  least  until  later  life ;  but 
his  chest  was  deep,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  frame  muscular  and  well- 
proportioned.  It  presented  the  union  of  agility  and  vigour  which 
qualified  him  to  excel  in  fencing,  horsemanship,  and  the  other  generous 
exercises  of  chivalry.  In  his  c&et  he  was  temperate,  careless  of  what 
he  ate,  and  drinking  little ;  while  to  toil  and  privation  he  seemed 
perfectly  indifferent.  His  dress,  for  he  did  not  disdain  the  impression 
produced  by  such  adventitious  aids,  was  such  as  to  set  off  his  hand- 
some person  to  advantage ;  neither  gaudy  nor  striking,  but  rich. 
He  wore  few  ornaments,  and  usually  the  same;  but  those  were  of 
great  price.  His  manners,  frank  and  soldier-like,  concealed  a  most 
cool  and  calculating  spirit.  With  his  gayest  humour  there  mingled 
a  settled  air  of  resolution,  which  made  those  who  approached  him 
feel  they  must  obey ;  and  which  infused  something  like  awe  into  the 
attachment  of  his  most  devoted  followers.  Such  a  combination, 
in  which  love  was  tempered  by  authority,  was  the  one  probably  best 
calculated  to  inspire  devotion  in  the  rough  and  turbulent  spirits 
among  whom  his  lot  was  to  be  cast. 

The  character  of  Cortes  seems  to  have  undergone  some  change 
with  change  of  circumstances ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  new 
scenes  in  which  he  was  placed  called  forth  quaHties  which  before 
lay  dormant  in  his  bosom.  There  are  some  hardy  natures  that 
require  the  heats  of  excited  action  to  unfold  their  energies ;  like  the 
plants,  which,  closed  to  the  mild  influence  of  a  temperate  latitude, 
come  to  their  full  growth,  and  give  forth  their  fruits,  only  in  the 
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burning  atmosphere  of  the  tropics. — Such  is  the  portrait  left  to  us 
by  his  contemporaries  of  this  remarkable  man ;  the  instrument 
selected  by  Providence  to  scatter  terror  among  the  barbarian  monarchs 
of  the  Western  world,  and  lay  their  empires  in  the  dust !  ^ 

Before  the  preparations  were  fully  completed  at  the  Havana, 
the  commander  of  the  place,  Don  Pedro  Barba,  received  despatches 
from  Velasquez  ordering  him  to  apprehend  Cortes,  and  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  his  vessels ;  while  another  epistle  from  the  same 
source  was  delivered  to  Cortes  himself,  requesting  him  to  postpone 
his  voyage  till  the  governor  could  communicate  with  him,  as  he 
proposed,  in  person.  "  Never,"  eiclaims  Las  Casas,  "  did  I  see  so 
ittle  knowledge  of  affairs  shown,  as  in  this  letter  of  Diego  Velasquez, — 
that  he  should  have  imagined  that  a  man,  who  had  so  recently  put 
such  an  affront  on  him,  would  defer  his  departure  at  his  bidding !  "  * 
It  was,  indeed,  hoping  to  stay  the  flight  of  the  arrow  by  a  word, 
after  it  had  left  the  oow. 

The  captain-general,  however,  during  his  short  stay  had  entirely 
conciliated  the  good  will  of  Barba.  And,  if  that  omcer  had  had 
the  inclination,  he  knew  he  had  not  the  power,  to  enforce  his  principal's 
orders,  in  the  face  of  a  resolute  soldiery,  incensed  at  this  ungenerous 
persecution  of  their  commander,  and  "  all  of  whom,"  in  t&  words 
of  the  honest  chronicler  who  bore  part  in  the  expedition,  "  officers 
and  privates,  would  have  cheerfully  laid  down  their  lives  for  him."  * 
Barba  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  explaining  to  Velasquez 
the  impracticability  of  the  attempt,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured 
to  tranquilliM  hit  appreheiuions  by  asserting  hi*  own  confidence  in 
the  fidelity  of  Cort^i.  ,To  this  the  latter  added  a  communication 
of  his  own,  couched  "  in  the  soft  termi  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use,"  * 
in  which  he  implored  his  Excellency  to  rely  on  his  devotion  to  his 
interests,  and  concluded  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  and 
the  whole  fleet,  God  willing,  would  sail  on  the  following  morning. 

Accordingly,  on  February  lo,  1519,  the  little  squadron  got  under 
way,  and  directed  its  course  towards  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous.  When  all  were  brought  together,  the  vessels 
were  found  to  be  eleven  in  number ;  one  of  them,  in  which  Cortes 
himself  went,  vras  of  a  hundred  tons'  burden,  three  others  were  from 
seventy  to  eighty  tons,  the  remainder  were  caravels  and  open 
brigantines.  The  whole  was  put  under  the  direction  of  Antonio 
de  Alaminos,  as  chief  pilot ;  a  veteran  navigator,  who  had  acted  as 
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pilot  to  Columbus  in  his  last  voyage,  and  to  Cordova  and  Grijalva 
in  the  former  expeditions  to  Yucatan. 

Landing  on  the  Cape  and  mustering  his  forces,  Cort£s  found 
thej^  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  mariners,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-three  soldiers,  including  thirty-two  crossbow-men,  and  thirteen 
arquebusiers,  besides  two  hundred  Indians  of  the  island,  and  a  few 
Indian  women  for  menial  ofHces.  He  was  provided  with  ten  heavy 
guns,  four  lighter  pieces  called  falconets,  and  with  a  good  supply  of 
ammunition.^  He  had,  besides,  sixteen  horses.  They  were  not 
easily  procured ;  for  the  diflScuIty  of  transporting  them  across  the 
ocean  in  the  flimsy  craft  of  that  day  made  uiem  rare  and  incredibly 
dear  in  the  islands.  But  Cortes  rightfully  estimated  the  importance 
of  cavalry,  howerer  small  in  number,  both  for  their  actual  service 
in  the  field,  and  for  striking  terror  into  the  savages.  With  so  paltry 
a  force  did  he  enter  on  a  conquest  which  even  his  stoat  heart  must 
have  shrunl:  from  attempting  with  such  means,  had  he  but  foreseen 
half  its  real  difficulties  ! 

Before  embarking,  Cortes  addressed  his  soldiers  in  a  short  but 
animated  harangue.  He  told  them  they  were  about  to  enter  on 
a  noble  enterprise,  one  that  would  make  their  name  famous  to  after 
ages.  He  was  leading  them  to  countries  more  vast  and  opulent  than 
any  yet  visited  by  Europeans.  "  I  hold  out  to  you  a  glonous  prize," 
contmued  the  orator,  "  but  it  is  to  be  won  by  incessant  toil.  Great 
things  are  achieved  only  by  great  exertions  and  glory  was  never  the 
reward  of  sloth.'  If  I  have  laboured  hard  and  staked  my  all  on  this 
undertaking,  it  is  for  the  love  of  that  renown,  which  is  the  noblest 
recompense  of  man.  But,  if  any  among  you  covet  riches  more,  be 
but  true  to  me,  as  I  will  be  true  to  you  and  to  the  occasion,  and  I 
will  make  you  masters  of  such  as  our  countrymen  have  never  dreamed 
of !  You  are  few  in  number,  but  strong  in  resolution  ;  and,  if  this 
does  not  falter,  doubt  not  but  that  the  Almighty,  who  has  never 
deserted  the  Spaniard  in  his  contest  with  the  infidel,  will  shield  you, 
though  encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  enemies ;  for  your  cause  is  a 
just  cause,  and  you  are  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  Go 
forward  then,"  he  concluded,  '*  with  alacrity  and  confidence,  and 
carry  to  a  glorious  issue  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun."  * 

The  rough  eloquence  of  the  generd,  touching  the  various  chords 
of  ambition,  avarice,  and  religious  zeal,  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
bosoms  of  his  martial  audience ;  and,  receiving  it  with  acclamations, 
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they  seemed  eager  to  press  forward  under  a  cliief  who  was  to  lead 
them  not  so  much  to  battle,  as  to  triumph. 

Cort6s  was  well  satisfied  to  find  his  own  enthusiasm  so  largely 
shared  by  his  followers.  Mass  was  then  celebrated  with  the 
solemnities  usual  with  the  Spanish  navigators,  when  entering  on 
their  voyages  of  discovery.  The  fieet  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  Cortes ;  and,  weighing 
anchor,  took  its  departure  on  February  i8,  1519,  for  the  coast  of 
Yucatan.* 
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CHAPTER    IV 

Voyage  to  Cozumel — Conversion  of  the  Natives — Jeronimo  de  Aguilar — 
Army  arrives  at  'tabasco — Great  BattU  with  the  Indians — 
Christianity  introduced 

1519 

ORDERS  were  given  for  the  vessels  to  keep  as  near  together 
as  possible,  and  to  take  the  direction  of  the  capitana,  or 
admiral's  ship,  which  carried  a  beacon-light  in  the  stern 
during  the  night.  But  the  weather,  which  had  been 
favourable,  changed  soon  after  their  departure,  and  one  of  those 
tempests  set  in,  which  at  this  season  are  often  found  in  the  latitudes 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  fell  with  terrible  force  on  the  little  navy, 
scattering  it  far  asunder,  dismantling  some  of  the  ships,  and  driving 
them  all  considerably  south  of  their  pro- 
posed destination. 

Cortes,  who  had  lingered  behind  to 
convoy  a  disabled  vessel,  reached  the 
island    of    Cozumel    last.      On    landing,  g«at  No-thiu.  Di™». 

he    learned    that    one    of    his    captains, 

Pedro  de  Alvarado,  had  availed  himself  of  the  short  time  he 
had  been  there  to  enter  the  temples,  rifle  them  of  their  few 
ornaments,  and,  by  his  violent  conduct,  so  far  to  terrify  the 
simple  natives,  that  they  had  fled  for  refuge  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  Cortes,  highly  incensed  at  these  rash  proceedings, 
so  contrary  to  the  poUcy  he  had  proposed,  could  not  refrain  from 
severely  reprimanding  his  officer  in  the  presence  of  the  army.  He 
commanded  two  Indian  captives,  taken  by  Alvarado,  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  explained  to  them  the  pacific  purpose  of  his  visit. 
This  he  did  through  the  assistance  of  ms  interpreter,  Melchorejo, 
a  native  of  Yucatan,  who  had  been  brought  back  by  Grijalva,  and 
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who,  during  his  residence  in  Cuba,  had  picked  up  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Castilian.  He  then  dismissed  them  loaded  with  presents, 
and  with  an  invitation  to  their  countrymen  to  return  to  their  homes 
without  fear  of  further  annoyance.  This  humane  policy  succeeded. 
The  fugitives,  reassured,  were  not  slow  in  coming  back ;    and  an 
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amicable  intercourse  was  established,  in  which  Spanish  cutlery  and 
trinkets  were  exchanged  for  the  gold  ornaments  of  the  natives ;  a 
traffic  in  which  each  party  congratulated  itself — a  philosopher  might 
thint  with  equal  reason — on  outwitting  the  other. 

The  first  object  of  Cortes  was,  to  gather  tidings  of  the  unfortunate 
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Christians  who  were  reported  to  be  still  lingering  in  captivity  on 
the  neighbouring  continent.  From  some  traders  in  the  islands  he 
obtained  such  a  confirmation  of  the  report,  that  he  sent  Diego  de 
Ordaz  with  two  brigantines  to  the . 
opposite  coast  of  Yucatan,  with  in- 
structions to  remain  there  eight  days. 
Some  Indians  went  as  messengers  in 
the  vessels,  who  consented  to  bear  a 
letter  to  the  captives,  informing  them 
of  the  arrival  of  their  countrymen  in 
Cozumel,  with  a  liberal  ransom  for 
their  release.  Meanwhile  the  general 
proposed  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  diflEeient  parts  of  the 
island,  that  he  might  give  employment  to  the  restless  spirits  of  the 
soldiers,  and  ascertain  tne  resources  of  the  country. 

It  was  poor  and  thinly  peopled.  But  everywhere  he  recognised 
the  vestiges  of  a  higher  civilisation  than  what  he  had  before  witnessed 
in  the  Indian  Islands.  The  houses  were  some  of  them  large,  and 
often  built  of  stone  and  lime.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
temples,  in  which  were  towers  constructed  of  the  same  solid  materials, 
and  rising  several  stories  in  height. 

In  the  court  of  one  of  these  he  was  amazed  by  the  sight  of  a  cross^ 
of  stone  and  lime,  about  ten  palms  high.  It  was  the  emblem  of  the 
God  of  rain.  Its  appearance  suggested  the  wildest  conjectures, 
not  merely  to  the  unlettered  soldiers,  but  subsequently  to  the  Euro- 
pean scholar,  who  speculated  on  the  character  of  the  races  that  had 
introduced  there  the  sacred  symbol  of  Christianity.  But  no  such 
inference,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  could  be  warranted.^  Yet  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Cross  should  have  been 
venerated  as  the  object  of  religious  worship  both  in  the  New  World  and 
in  regions  of  the  Old,  where  the  light  of  Christianity  had  never  risen.* 
"Ilie  next  object  of  Cortes  was  to  reclaim  the  natives  from  their 
gross  idolatry,  and  to  subsritute  a  purer  form  of  worship.  In  accom- 
plishing this  he  was  prepared  to  use  force,  if  milder  measures  should 
be  ineffectual.  There  was  nothing  which  the  Spanish  government 
had  more  earnestly  at  heart,  than  5ie  conversion  of  the  Indians.  It 
forms  the  constant  burden  of  their  instructions,  and  gave  to  the 
military  expeditions  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  somewhat  of  the 
air  of  a  crusade.  The  cavalier  who  embarked  in  them  entered  fuUy 
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into  these  chiyalrous  and  devotional  feelings.  No  doabt  was  enter- 
tained of  the  efHcacy  of  conversion,  however  sudden  might  be  the 
change,  or  however  violent  the  means.  The  sword  was  a  good  argu- 
ment when  the  tongue  failed ;  and  the  spread  of  Mahometanism  had 
shown  that  seeds  sown  by  the  hand  of  violence,  far  from  perishing 
in  the  ground,  would  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  to  after  time.  If 
this  were  so  in  a  bad  cause,  how  much  more  would  it  be  true  in  a 
good  one  !  The  Spanish  cavalier  felt  he  had  a  high  mission  to  accom- 
plish as  a  soldier  of  the  Cross.  However  unauthorised  or  unrighteous 
the  war  into  which  he  had  entered  may  seem  to  us,  to  him  it  was  a 
holy  war.  He  was  in  arms  against  the  infidel.  Not  to  care  for  the 
soul  of  his  benighted  enemy  was  to  put  his  own  in  jeopardy.  The 
conversion  of  a  single  soul  might  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  was 
not  for  morals  that  ne  was  concerned,  but  for  tbefaitb,  This>  though 
understood  in  its  most  literal  and  limited  sense,  comprehended  t£e 
whole  scheme  of  Christian  morality.  Whoever  dieci  in  the  faith,, 
however  immoral  had  been  his  life,  might  be  said  to  die  in  the  Lord. 
Such  was  the  creed  of  the  Castilian  Imight  of  that  day,  as  imbibed 
from  the  preachings  of  the  pulpit,  from  cloisters  and  colleges  at  home, 
from  monk  and  missionaries  abroad, — from  all  save  one,  whose 
devorion,  kindled  at  a  purer  source,  was  not,  alas !  permitted  to 
send  forth  its  radiance  far  into  the  thick  gloom  by  which  he  was 
encompassed.^ 

No  one  partook  more  fully  of  the  feelings  above  described  thaa 
Hernan  Cort&.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  very  mirror  of  the  times  in 
which  he  Uved,  reflecting  its  motley  characteristics,  its. speculative 
devotion,  and  practical  licence, — but  with  an  intensity  all  his  own. 
He  was  greatiy  scandalised  at  the  exhibition  of  the  idolatrous  practices 
of  the  people  of  Cozumel,  though  untainted,  as  it  would  seem,  with, 
human  sacrifices.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  embrace 
a  better  faith,  through  the  agency  of  two  ecclesiastics  who  attended 
the  expedition, — the  licentiate  Juan  Diaz  and  father  Bartolome  de 
Olmedo.  The  latter  of  these  godly  men  afforded  the  rare  example — 
rare  in  any  age — of  the  union  of  fervent  zeal  with  charity,  while  he 
beautifully  illustrated  in  his  own  conduct  the  precepts  which  he 
taught.  He  remained  with  the  army  through  the  whole  expedition^ 
and  by  his  wise  and  benevolent  counsels  was  often  enabled  to  mitigate 
the  cruelties  of  the  Conquerors,  and  to  turn  aside  the  edge  of  the 
sword  from  the  unfortunate  natives. 
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TTiese  two  missionaries  vainly  laboured  to  persuade  the  people 
of  Cozumel  to  renounce  their  abominations,  and  to  allow  the  Indian 
idols,  in  which  the  Christians  recognised  the  true  lineaments  of 
Satan,^  to  be  thrown  down  and  demolished.  Hie  simple  natives, 
filled  with  horror  at  the  proposed  profanation,  exclaimed  that  these 
were  the  gods  who  sent  them  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  and,  should 
any  violence  be  offered,  they  would  be  sure  to  avenge  it  by  sending 
their  lightnings  on  the  heads  of  its  perpetrators. 

Cort£s  was  probably  not  much  of  a  polemic.  At  all  events, 
lie  preferred  on  the  present  occasion  action  to  argument ;  and  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  convince  the  Indians  of  their  error  was  to  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  prediction.  He  accordingly,  without  further 
ceremony,  caused  the  venerated  images  to  be  rolled  down  the  stairs 
of  the  great  temple,  amidst  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  natives. 
An  altar  was  hastily  constructed,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
placed  over  it,  and  mass  was  performed  by  father  Ounedo  and  his 
reverend  companion  for  the  first  time  within  the  walls  of  a  temple 
in  New  Spain.  The  patient  ministers  tried  once  more  to  pour  the 
light  of  the  gospel  into  the  benighted  understandings  of  the  islanders, 
and  to  expound  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith,  llie  Indian 
interpreter  must  have  afforded  rather  a  dubious  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  such  abstruse  doctrines.  But  they  at  length  found 
favour  with  their  auditors,  who,  whether  overawed  by  the  bold  bearing 
of  the  invaders,  or  convinced  of  the  impotence  of  deities  that  could 
not  shield  their  own  shrines  from  violation,  now  consented  to  embrace 
Christianity.* 

While  Cort&  was  thus  occupied  with  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross, 
he  received  intelligence  that  Ordaz  had  returned  from  Yucatan 
without  tidings  of  the  Spanish  captives.  Though  much  chagrined, 
the  general  did  not  choose  to  postpone  longer  his  departure  from 
Cozumel.  TTie  fleet  had  been  well  stored  with  provisions  by  the 
friendly  inhabitants,  and,  embarking  his  troops,  Cortes,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  took  leave  of  its  hospitable  shores.  The  squadron 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  a  leak  in  one  of  the  vessels 
compelled  them  to  return  to  the  same  port.  The  detention  was 
attended  with  important  consequences ;  so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that 
a  writer  of  the  time  discerns  in  it  "  a  great  mystery  and  a  miracle." 

Soon  after  landing,  a  canoe  with  several  Indians  was  seen  making 
its  way  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Yucatan.  On  reaching 
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the  island,  one  of  the  men  inquired,  in  broken  CastUian,  **  if  he  were 
among  Christians  " ;  and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  threw 
himsdf  on  his  knees  and  returned  thanb  to  Heaven  for  his  delivery. 
He  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  captives  for  whose  fate  so  much  in- 
terest had  been  felt.  His  name  was  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar,  a  native  of 
Ecija,  in  Old  Spain,  where  he  had  been  regularly  educated  for  the 
church.  He  had  been  established  with  the  colony  at  Darien,  and  on 
a  voyage  from  that  place  to  Hispaniola,  eight  years  previous,  was 
wrecked  near  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  He  escaped  with  several  of  hi& 
companions  in  the  ship's  boat,  where  some  perished  from  hunger 
and  exposure,  whUe  others  were  sacrificed,  on  uieir  reaching  land,  by- 
the  cannibal  natives  of  the  peninsula.  Aguilar  was  preserved  from 
the  same  dismal  fate  by  escaping  into  the  interior,  where  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  powerful  cacique,  who,  though  he  spared  his  life,, 
treated  him  at  first  vrith  great  rigour.  The  patience  of  the  captive, 
however,  and  his  singular  humility,  touched  the  better  feelings  of  the 
chieftain,  who  would  have  persuaded  Aguilar  to  take  a  wife  among^ 
his  people,  but  the  ecclesiastic  steadily  refused,  in  obedience  to  his. 
vows.  This  admirable  constancy  excited  the  distrust  of  the  cacique, 
who  put  his  virtue  to  a  severe  test  by  various  temptations,  and  much 
of  the  same  sort  as  those  with  which  the  devil  is  said  to  have  assailed 
St.  Anthony.^  From  all  these  fiery  trials,  however,  like  his  ghostly 
predecessor,  he  came  out  unscorched.  Continence  is  too  rare  and 
difiicult  a  virtue  with  barbarians  not  to  challenge  their  veneration, 
and  the  practice  of  it  has  made  the  reputation  of  more  than  one 
saint  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  World.  Aguilar  was  now  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  his  master's  household  and  his  numerous, 
wives.  He  was  a  man  of  discretion,  as  well  as  virtue ;  and  his  counsels 
were  found  so  salutary  that  he  was  consulted  on  all  important  matters. 
In  short,  Aguilar  became  a  great  man  among  the  Indians. 

It  was  with  much  regret,  therefore,  that  his  master  received 
the  proposals  for  his  return  to  his  countrymen,  to  which  nothing- 
but  the  rich  treasure  of  glass  beads,  hawk  bells,  and  other  jewels 
of  like  value,  sent  for  his  ransom,  would  have  induced  him  to  consent.. 
When  Aguilar  reached  the  coast,  there  had  been  so  much  delay  that 
the  brigantines  had  sailed,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  fortunate  return 
of  the  fleet  to  Cozumel  that  he  was  enabled  to  join  it. 

On  appearing  before  Cortes,  the  poor  man  saluted  him  in  the 
Indian  style,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  carrying 
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it  to  his  head.  The  commander,  raising  him  up,  afEectionately 
embraced  him,  covering  him  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  cloak,  as 
Aguilar  was  simply  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  country,  somewhat 
too  scanty  for  a  European  eye.  It  was  long,  indeed,  before  the  tastes 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  freedom  of  the  forest  could  be  reconciled 
to  the  constraints  either  of  dress  or  manners  imposed  by  the  artificial 
forms  of  civilisation.  Aguilar's  long  residence  in  the  country  had 
iamiliarised  him  with  the  Mayan  dial»:ts  of  Yucatan,  and,  as  he  gradu- 
ally revived  his  Castilian,  he  became  erf  essential  importance  as  an 
interpreter.  Cortes  saw  the  advantage  of  this  from  the  first,  but  he 
could  not  fully  estimate  all  the  consequences  that  were  to  flow  from  it. 

The  repairs  of  the  vessels  being  at  length  completed,  the  Spanish 
■commander  once  more  took  leave  of  the  friendly  natives  of  Cozumel, 
and  set  sail  on  March  4^  Keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coast  of 
Yucatan,  he  doubled  Cape  Cato<^e,  and  with  flowing  sheets  swept 
down  the  broad  bay  of  Campeachy,  fringed  with  the  rich  dyewoods 
■which  have  since  furnished  so  important  an  article  of  commerce  to 
Europe.  He  passed  Potonchan,  where  Cordova  had  experienced  a 
rough  reception  from  the  natives ;  and  soon  after  reached  the  mouth 
-of  the  Rio  de  Tabaico,  or  Grijalva,  in  which  that  navigator  had  carried 
on  so  lucrative  a  traffic.  Though  mindful  of  the  great  object  of 
his  voyage, — the  visit  to  the  Aztec  territories, — ^he  was  desirous  of 
acquaintmg  himsdf  with  the  resources  of  this  countiy,  and  deter- 
mined to  ascend  the  river  and  visit  the  great  town  on  its  borders. 

The  water  was  so  shallow,  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  that  the  general  was  obliged  to  leave  the  ships 
at  anchor,  and  to  embark  in  the  boats  with  a  part  only  of  his  forces. 
The  banks  were  thickly  studded  with  mangrove  trees,  tiiat,  with  their 
roots  shooting  up  and  interlacing  one  another,  formed  a  kind  of  im- 
pervious screen  or  network,  behind  which  the  dark  forma  of  the  natives 
were  seen  glancing  to  and  fro  with  the  most  menacing  looks  and 
gestures.  Cortes,  much  surprised  at  these  unfriendly  demonstrations, 
fo  unlike  what  he  had  reason  to  expect,  moved  cautiously  up  the 
stream.  When  be  had  reached  an  open  place,  where  a  large  number 
of  Indians  were  assembled,  he  asked,  through  bis  interpreter, 
leave  to  land,  explaining  at  the  same  time  his  amicable  intentions. 
But  the  Indians,  brandishing  their  weapons,  answered  only  with 
gestures  of  angry  defiance.  lAough  much  chagrined,  CortSs  tnought 
it  best  not  to  urge  the  matter  further  that  evening,  but  withdrew  to  a 
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neighbouring  island,  where  he  disembarked  his  troops,  resolved  to 
effect  a  landing  on  the  following  morning. 

When  day  broke  the  Spaniards  saw  the  opposite  banks  lined 
with  a  much  more  numerous  array  than  on  the  preceding  evening, 
.while  the  canoes  along  the  shore  were  filled  with  bands  of  armed 
warriors.  Cort&  now  made  his  preparations  for  the  attack.  He 
first  landed  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  men  under  Alonso  de  Avila, 
at  a  point  somewhat  lower  down  the  stream,  sheltered  by  a  thick 
grove  of  palms,  from  which  a  road,  as  he  knew,  led  to  the  town  of 
Tabasco,  giving  orders  to  his  officer  to  march  at  once  on  the  place, 
-while  he  himself  advanced  to  assault  it  in  front. 

Then  embarking  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  Cortes  crossed  the 
river  in  face  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  before  commencing  hostilities,  that 
he  might  "  act  with  entire  regard  to  justice,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Royal  Council,"  he  first  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  through  the  interpreter,  that  he  desired  only''a  free  passage 
for  his  men ;  and  that  he  proposed  to  revive  the  friendly  relations 
which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
natives.  He  assured  them  that  if  blood  were  spilt,  the  sin  would 
lie  on  their  heads,  and  that  resistance  would  be  useless,  since  he  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  take  up  his  quarters  that  night  In  the  town  of 
Tabasco.  This  proclamation,  delivered  in  lofty  tone,  and  duly 
recorded  by  the  notary,  was  answered  by  the  Indians — who  might 
possibly  have  comprehended  one  word  in  ten  of  it — ^with  shouts  of 
defiance  and  a  shower  of  arrows.^ 

Cortes,  having  now  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of  a  loyal 
cavalier,  and  shifted  the  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  the  Royal  Council,  brought  his  boats  alongside  of  the  Indian 
canoes.  They  grappled  fiercely  together  and  both  parties  were  soon 
in  the  water,  which  rose  above  the  girdle.  The  struggle  was  not  long, 
though  desperate.  The  superior  strength  of  the  Europeans  pre- 
vailed, and  they  forced  the  enemy  baci  to  land.  Here,  however, 
they  were  supported  by  their  countrymen,  who  showered  dovra  darts, 
arrows,  and  blazing  billets  of  wood  on  the  heads  of  the  invaders. 
The  banks  were  soft  and  slippery,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  soldiers 
made  good  their  footing.  Cortes  lost  a  sandal  in  the  mud,  but 
continued  to  fight  barefoot,  with  great  exposure  of  his  person,  as  the 
Indians,  who  soon  singled  out  the  leader,  called  to  one  another, 
**  Strike  at  the  chief  !  " 
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At  length  the  Spaniards  gained  the  bank,  and  were  able  to  come 
into  something  lite  order,  when  they  opened  a  brisk  fire  from  their 
arquebuses  and  crossbows.  The  enemy,  astounded  by  the  roar  and 
flash  of  the  firearms,  of  which  they  had  had  no  experience,  fell  back, 
and  retreated  behind  a  breastwork  of  timber  thrown  across  the  way. 
The  Spaniards,  hot  in  the  pursuit,  soon  carried  these  rude  defences, 
and  drove  the  Tabascans  before  them  towards  the  town,  where  they 
again  took  shelter  behind  their  palisades. 

Meanwhile  Avila  had  arrived  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
the  natives  taken  by  surprise  made  no  further  attempt  at  resistance, 
but  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Christians.  They  had  previously 
removed  their  famihes  and  e£Eect3.  Some  provisions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  but  Uttle  gold,  "  a  circumstance,"  says  Las 
Casas,  "  which  gave  them  no  particular  satisfaction."  It  was  a  very 
populous  place.  The  houses  were  mostly  of  mud  ;  the  better  sort 
of  stone  and  lime ;  affording  proofs  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  superior 
refinement  to  that  found  in  the  islands,  as  their  stout  resistance  had 
given  evidence  of  superior  valour.* 

Cortes,  having  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  took  formal 
possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Castile.  He  gave  three  cuts  with  his 
sword  on  a  large  ceiha  tree,  which  grew  in  the  place,  and  proclaimed 
aloud,  that  he  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  would  maintain  and  defend  the  same 
with  sword  and  buckler  against  all  who  should  gainsay  it.  The  same 
vaunring  declaration  was  also  made  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  whole  was 
duly  recorded  and  attested  by  the  notary.  This  was  the  usual  simple 
but  chivalric  form  with  which  the  Spanish  cavaliers  asserted  the  royal 
title  to  the  conquered  territories  in  the  New  World.  It  was  a  good 
title,  doubtless,  against  the  claims  of  any  other  European  potentate. 

The  general  took  up  his  quarters  that  night  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  principal  temple.  He  posted  his  sentinels,  and  took  all  the 
precautions  practised  in  wars  with  a  civilised  foe.  Indeed,  there  was 
reason  for  them.  A  suspicious  silence  seemed  to  reign  through  the 
place  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  tidings  were  brought  that  the 
interpreter,  Melchorejo,  had  fled,  leaving  his  Spanish  dress  hanging 
on  a  tree.  Cortes  was  disquieted  by  the  desertion  of  this  man  who 
would  not  only  inform  his  countrymen  of  the  small  number  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  dissipate  any  illusions  that  might  be  entertained  of  their 
superior  natures. 
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On  the  following  morning,  as  no  traces  of  the  enemy  were  visible, 
Cortes  ordered  out  a  detachment  under  Alvarado  and  another  under 
Francisco  de  Lujo,  to  reconnoitre.  The  latter  officer  had  not 
advanced  a  league  before  he  learned  the  position  of  the  Indians, 
by  their  attacking  him  in  such  force  that  he  was  fain  to  take  shelter 
in  a  large  stone  building,  where  he  was  closely  besieged.  Fortimately 
the  loud  yells  of  the  assailants,  like  most  barbarous  nations,  seeking 
to  strike  terror  by  their  ferocious  cries,  reached  the  ears  of  Alvarado 
and  his  men,  who,  speedily  advancing  to  the  relief  of  their  comrades, 
enabled  them  to  force  a  passage  through  the  enemy.  Both  parties 
retreated,  closely  pursued,  on  uie  town,  when  Cortis,  marching  out 
to  their  support,  compelled  the  Tabascans  to  retire. 

A  few  prisoners  were  taken  in  this  skirmish.  By  them  Cort£s 
found  his  worst  apprehensions  verified.  Hie  country  was  everywhere 
in  arms.  A  force  consisting  of  many  thousands  had  assembled  from 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  a  general  assault  was  resolved  on  for 
the  next  day.  To  the  general's  inquiries  why  he  had  been  received 
in  so  different  a  manner  from  his  prraecessor,  Grijalva,  they  answered, 
that  "  the  conduct  of  the  Tabascans  then  had  given  great  offence 
to  the  other  Indian  tribes,  who  taxed  them  with  treachery  and 
cowardice ;  so  that  they  had  promised,  on  any  return  of  the  white 
men,  to  resbt  them  in  the  same  manner  as  their  neighbours  had  done." 

Cort^  might  now  well  regret  that  he  had  aUowed  himself  to 
deviate  from  the  direct  object  of  his  enterprise,  and  to  become  en- 
tangled in  a  doubtful  war  which  could  lead  to  no  profitable  result. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  repent.  He  had  taken  the  step,  and  had  no 
alternative  but  to  go  forward.  To  retreat  would  dishearten  his  own 
men  at  the  outset,  impair  their  confidence  in  him  as  their  leader,  and 
confirm  the  arrogance  of  bis  foes,  the  tidings  of  whose  success  might 
precede  him  on  his  ventage,  and  prepare  the  way  for  greater  mortifica- 
tions and  defeats.  He  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  was  to 
pursue ;  but,  calling  iiis  officers  together,  announced  his  intention 
to  give  battle  the  following  morning.^ 

He  sent  back  to  the  vessels  such  as  were  disabled  by  their  wounds, 
and  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  forces  to  join  the  camp.  Six  of 
the  heavy  guns  were  also  taken  from  the  ships,  together  with  all  the 
horses.  The  animals  were  stiff  and  torpid  from  long  confinement 
on  board  ;  but  a  few  hours'  exercise  restored  them  to  their  strength 
and  usual  spirit.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  artillery — if  it  may 
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be  dignified  with  the  name — ^to  a  soldier  named  Mesa,  who  had 
acquired  some  experience  as  an  engineer  in  the  Italian  wars.  The 
infantry  he  put  under  the  orders  of  Diego  de  Ordaz,  and  took  charge 
of  the  cavalry  himself.  It  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  valiant 
gentlemen  of  his  little  band,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Alvarado,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Avila,  Puertocarrero,  Olid,  Montejo. 
Having  thus  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  and  settled  his 
plan  of  battle,  he  retired  to  rest, — but  not  to  slumber.  His  feverish 
mind,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  filled  with  anxiety  for  the  morrow, 
which  might  decide  the  fate  of  his  expedition  ;  and  as  was  his  wont  on 
such  occasions,  he  was  frequently  observed,  during  the  night,  going 
the  rounds,  and  visiting  the  sentinels,  to  see  that  no  one  slept  upon  his 
post. 

At  the  first  glimmering  of  light  he  mastered  his  army,  and  de- 
clared his  purpose  not  to  abide,  cooped  up  in  the  town,  the  assault 
of  the  enemy,  but  to  march  at  once  against  him.  For  he  well  knew 
that  the  spirits  rise  with  action,  and  that  the  attacking  party  gathers 
a  confidence  from  the  very  movement,  which  is  not  felt  by  tfie  one 
who  is  passively,  perhaps  anxiously,  awaiting  the  assault.  The 
Indians  were  understood  to  be  encamped  on  level  ground  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  called  the  plain  of  Ceutla.  The  general  com- 
manded that  Ordaz  should  march  with  the  foot,  including  the 
artillery,  directly  across  the  country,  anij  attack  them  in  front,  while 
he  himself  would  fetch  a  circuit  witi  the  horse,  and  turn  their  flank 
when  thus  engaged,  or  fall  upon  their  rear. 

These  dispositions  being  completed,  the  little  army  heard  mass 
and  then  salhed  forth  from  the  wooden  walls  of  Tabasco.  It  vras 
Lady  Day,  March  25, — long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  New  Spain. 
The  district  around  the  town  was  chequered  with  patches  of  maize, 
and,  on  the  lower  level,  with  plantations  of  cacao, — supplying  the 
beverage,  and  perhaps  the  coin  of  the  country,  as  in  Mexico.  These 
plantations,  requiring  constant  irrigation,  were  fed  by  numerous 
canals  and  reservoirs  of  water,  so  that  the  country  could  not  be 
traversed  without  great  toil  and  difficulty.  It  was,  however,  inter- 
sected by  a  narrow  path  or  causeway,  over  which  the  cannon  could 
be  dragged. 

Tlie  troops  advanced  more  than  a  league  on  their  laborious 
march,  without  descrying  the  enemy.  The  weather  was  sultry, 
but  few  of  them  were  embarrassed  by  the  heavy  mail  worn  by  the 
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European  cavaliers  at  that  period.    Their  cotton  jackets,  thickly 

Juilted,  afforded  a  tolerable  protectioa  against  the  arrows  of  the 
ndian,  and  allowed  room  for  the  freedom  and  activity  <A  movement 
essential  to  a  life  of  rambling  adventure  in  the  wilderness. 

At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  the  broad  plains  of  Ceutia,  and 
beheld  the  dusky  lines  of  the  enemy  stretching,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  along  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  The  Indians  had  shown  some 
sagacity  in  the  choice  of  their  position  ;  and,  as  the  weary  Spaniards 
came  slowly  on,  floundering  through  the  morass,  the  Tabascans  set 
up  their  hideous  battle-cries,  and  discharged  volleys  of  arrows,  stones, 
and  other  missiles,  which  rattled  like  hail  on  the  smelds  and  helmets  of 
the  assailants.  Many  were  severely  wounded  before  they  could  gain 
the  firm  ground,  where  they  soon  cleared  a  space  for  themselves,  and 
opened  a  heavy  Bre  of  ardlleiy  and  musketry  on  the  dense  columns 
of  the  enemy,  which  presented  a  fatal  mark  for  the  balls.  Numbers 
were  swept  down  at  every  discharge ;  but  the  bold  barbarians,  far 
from  being  dismayed,  threw  up  dust  and  leaves  to  hide  their  losses, 
and,  sounding  their  war  instruments,  shot  off  fresh  flights  of  arrows 
in  return. 

They  even  pressed  closer  on  the  Spaniards,  and,  when  driven 
off  by  a  vigorous  charge,  soon  turned  again,  and,  rolling  back  like  the 
waves  of  die  ocean,  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  the  Uttle  band  by 
vfeight  of  numbers.  Thus  cramped,  the  latter  had  scarcely  room  to  per- 
form their  necessary  evolutions,  or  even  to  work  their  guns  with  effect.^ 

The  engagement  had  now  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and  the 
Spaniards,  sorely  pressed,  looked  with  great  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of 
the  horse, — ^which  some  unaccountable  impediments  must  have 
detained, — ^to  reKeve  them  from  their  perilous  position.  At  this 
crisis,  the  furthest  ccJumns  of  the  Indian  army  were  seen  to  be 
agitated  and  thrown  into  a  disorder  that  rapidly  spread  through  the 
whole  mass.  It  was  not  long  before  the  ears  of  the  Christians  were 
saluted  with  the  cheering  war-cry  of  "  San  Jago  and  San  Pedro," 
and  they  beheld  the  bright  helmets  and  swords  of  the  CastiUan 
■chivalry  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  as  they  dashed 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  striking  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
scattering  dismay  around  them.  The  eye  of  faith,  indeed,  could 
discern  the  patron  Saint  of  Spain  himself,  mounted  on  his  grey  war- 
horse,  heading  the  rescue  and  trampling  over  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
infidels.^ 
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The  approach  ot  Cort£s  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  broken 
nature  of  the  ground.  When  he  came  up,  the  Induns  were  so 
hotly  engaged,  that  he  was  upon  them  before  they  observed  his 
approach.  He  ordered  his  men  to  direct  their  lances  at  the  faces 
of  their  opponents,^  who,  terrified  at  the  monstrous  apparition, — 
for  they  supposed  the  rider  and  the  horse,  which  they  had  never 
before  seen,  to  be  one  and  the  same, — were  seized  with  a  panic. 
Ordaz  availed  himself  of  it  to  command  a  general  charge  along  the 
line,  and  the  Indians,  many  of  them  throwing  away  their  anns,  fied 
without  attempting  further  resistance. 

Cortes  was  too  content  with  the  victory,  to  care  to  follow  it 
up  by  dipping  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  mt  fugitives.  He  drew 
ofi  his  men  to  a  copse  of  palms  which  skirted  the  place,  and,  under 
their  broad  canopy,  the  soldiers  offered  up  thanksgivings  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  victory  vouchsafed  them.  The  field  of  battle 
was  made  the  site  of  a  town,  called  in  honour  of  the  day  on  which 
the  action  took  place,  Santa  Maria  de  la  ViUma^  long  afterwards 
the  capital  of  the  Province.*  The  number  of  those  who  fought  or 
fell  in  the  engagement  is  altogether  doubtfiil.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  more  uncertain  than  numerical  estimates  of  barbarians.  And  they 
gain  nothing  in  probability,  when  they  come,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
from  the  reports  of  their  enemies.  Most  accounts,  however,  agree 
that  the  Indian  force  consisted  of  five  squadrons  of  eight  thousand 
men  each.  There  is  more  discrepancr  as  to  the  number  of  slain, 
varying  from  one  to  thirty  thousand  !  In  this  monstrous  discordance, 
the  common  disposition  to  exaggerate  may  lead  as  to  look  for  truth 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smallest  number.  The  loss  of  the 
Christians  was  inconsiderable ;  not  exceeding — if  we  receive  their  own 
reports,  probably,  from  the  same  causes,  much  diminishing  the 
truth — two  killed,  and  less  than  a  hundred  wounded !  We  may 
readily  comprehend  the  feelings  of  the  Conquerors,  when  they 
declared,  that  "  Heaven  must  have  fought  on  their  side,  since  their 
own  strength  could  never  have  prevailed  against  such  a  multitude 
of  enemies  !  "  ^ 

Several  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  battle,  among  them  two 
chiefs.  Cortes  gave  them  their  liberty,  and  sent  a  message  by  them 
to  their  countrymen,  "  that  he  would  overlook  the  past,  if  they 
would  come  in  at  once,  and  tender  their  submission.  Otherwise 
he  would  ride  over  the  land,  and  put  every  living  thing  in  it,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  to  the  sword ! "  With  this  formidable  menace 
ringing  in  their  ears,  the  envoys  departed. 

But  the  Tabascans  had  no  relish  for  further  hostiliries.  A  body 
of  inferior  chiefs  appeared  the  next  day,  clad  in  dark  dresses  of  cotton, 
intimating  their  abject  condition,  and  implored  leave  to  bury  their 
dead.  It  was  granted  by  the  general,  with  many  assurances  of  his 
friendly  disposition  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  told  them,  he  expected 
their  principal  caciques,  as  he  would  treat  with  none  other.  These 
soon  presented  themselves,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  vassals, 
who  followed  with  timid  curiosity  to  the  Christian  camp.  Among 
their  propitiatory  gifts  were  twenty  female  slaves,  which,  from  the 
character  of  one  of  them,  proved  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than 
was  anticipated  by  either  Spaniards  or  Tabascans.  Confidence  was 
soon  restored ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  friendly  intercourse,  and 
the  interchange  of  Spanish  toys  for  the  rude  commodities  of  the 
country,  articles  of  food,  cotton,  and  a  few  gold  ornaments  of  little 
value.  When  asked  where  the  precious  metal  was  procured,  they 
pointed  to  the  west,  and  answered  "  Culhua,"  "  Mexico.*'  The 
Spaniards  saw  this  was  no  place  for  them  to  traffic,  or  to  tarry  in. — 
Yet  here,  they  were  not  many  leagues  distant  from  a  potent  and 
opulent  city,  or  what  once  had  been  so,  the  ancient  Falenqne.  But 
its  glory  may  have  even  then  passed  away,  and  its  name  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  soirounding  nations. 

Before  his  departure  the  Spanish  commander  did  not  omit  to 
provide  for  one  great  object  of  his  expedition,  the  conversion  c^ 
the  Indians.  He  first  represented  to  the  caciques,  that  he  had  been 
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sent  thither  by  a  powerful  monarch  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
to  whom  he  had  now  a  right  to  ckim  their  allegiance.  He  then 
caused  the  reverend  fathers  Olmedo  and  Diaz  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  as  far  as  possible,  in  regard  to  the  great  truths  of  revelation, 
urging  them  to  receive  these  in  place  of  their  own  heathenish  abomina- 
tions. The  Tabascans,  whose  perceptions  were  no  doubt  materially 
quickened  by  the  discipline  they  had  undergone,  made  but  a  faint 
resistance  to  either  proposal.  The  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday,  and 
the  general  resolved  to  celebrate  their  conversion  by  one  of  those 
pompous  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  which  should  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  their  minds. 

A  solemn  procession  was  formed  of  the  whole  army  with  the 
ecclesiastics  at  their « head,  each  soldier  bearing  a  palm-branch  in 
his  hand.  The  concourse  was  swelled  by  thousand^  of  Indians  of 
both  sexes,  who  followed  in  curious  astonishment  at  the  spectacle. 
The  long  files  bent  their  way  through  the  flowery  savannas  that 
bordered  the  settlement,  to  the  principal  temple,  where  an  altar 
was  raised,  and  the  image  of  the  presiding  deity  was  deposed  to  make 
room  for  that  of  the  Vlr^n  with  the  infant  Saviour.  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  father  Olmedo,  and  the  soldiers  who  were  capable 
joined  in  the  solemn  chant.  The  natives  listened  in  profound  silence, 
and  if  we  may  beUeve  the  chronicler  of  the  event  who  witnessed  it, 
were  melted  into  tears ;  while  their  hearts  were  penetrated  with 
reverential  awe  for  the  God  of  those  terrible  beings  who  seemed  to 
wield  in  their  own  hands  the  thimder  and  the  lightning. 

Ilie  Roman  Catholic  communion  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  some 
decided  advantages  over  the  Protestant,  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism. 
Ilie  dazzling  pomp  of  its  service  and  its  touclung  appeal  to  the 
sensibilities  affect  the  imagination  of  the  rude  child  of  nature  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  cold  abstractions  of  Protestantism,  which, 
addressed  to  the  reason,  demand  a  degree  of  refinement  and  mental 
culture  in  the  audience  to  comprehend  them.  The  respect,  more- 
over, shown  by  the  CathcJic  for  the  material  representations  of 
Divinity  greatly  facilitates  the  same  object.  It  is  true,  such  repre- 
sentations are  used  by  him  only  as  incentives,  not  as  the  objects  of 
worship.  But  this  distinction  is  lost  on  the  savage,  who  finds  such 
forms  of  adoration  too  analogous  to  his  own  to  impose  any  great 
violence  on  his  feelings.  It  is  only  required  of  him  to  transfer  his 
hcnnage  from  the  image  of  Quetzalcoad,  the  benevcdent  deity  who 
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walked  among  men,  to  that  of  the  Virgin  or  the  Redeemer ;  from  the 
Cross,  which  he  has  worshipped  as  the  emblem  of  the  God  of  rain, 
to  the  same  Cross,  the  symbol  of  salvation. 

These  solemnities  concluded,  Cortes  prepared  to  return  to  his 
ships,  well  satisfied  with  the  impression  made  on  the  new  converts, 
and  with  the  conquests  he  had  thus  achieved  for  Castile  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  soldiers,  taking  leave  of  their  Indian  friends,  entered 
the  boats  with  the  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  and  descending 
the  river,  re-embarked  on  board  their  vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor 
at  its  mouth.  A  favourable  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  little  navy, 
opening  its  sails  to  receive  it,  was  soon  on  its  way  again  to  the  golden 
snores  of  Mexico. 
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Voyage  along  the  Coast — DoHa  Marina — Spaniards  land  in  Mexico — 
Interview  with  the  Jztecs 

1519 

THE  fleet  held  its  course  so  neai  the  shore,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants could  be  seen  on  it ;  and,  as  it  swept  along  the 
winding  borders  of  the  gulf,  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
on  the  former  expedition  with  Grijalva,  pointed  out 
to  their  companions  the  memorable  places  on  the  coast.  Here  was 
the  Rio  de  Jlvarado,  named  after  the  gallant  adventurer,  who  was 
present,  also,  in  this  expedition  ;  there  the  Rio  de  FanderaSj  in  which 
Grijalva  had  carried  on  so  lucrative  a  commerce  with  the  Mexicans  ; 
and  there  the  Isla  de  los  Sacrijicios,  where  the  Spaniards  first  saw  the 
vestiges  of  human  sacrifice  on  the  coast.  Puertocarrero,  as  he  listened 
to  these  reminiscences  of  the  sailors,  repeated  the  words  of  the  old 
ballad  of  Montesinos,  "  Here  is  France,  there  is  Paris,  and  there  the 
waters  of  the  Duero,"  ^  etc.  '*  Bat  I  advise  you,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Cort^,  '*  to  look  out  only  for  the  rich  lands,  and  the  best  way  to 
govern  them."  "  Fear  not,"  replied  his  commander,  "  if  Fortune 
but  favours  me  as  she  did  Orlando,  and  I  have  such  gallant  gentle- 
men as  you  for  my  companions,  I  shall  understand  myself  very 
well."" 

The  fleet  had  now  arrived  off  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  the  island  so 
named  by  Grijalva.  The  weather  was  temperate  and  serene,  and 
crowds  of  lutives  were  gathered  on  the  shore  of  the  main  land,  gazing 
at  the  strange  phenomenon,  as  the  vessels  gHded  along  under  easy 
sail  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  waters.  It  was  the  evening  of 
Thursday  in  Passion  Week.  The  air  came  pleasantly  off  the  shore, 
and  Cort^,  liking  the  spot,  thought  he  might  safely  anchor  under  the 
lee  of  the  island,  which  would  shelter  him  from  the  nortes  that  sweep 
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over  these  seas  with  fatal  violence  in  the  winter,  sometimes  even  late 
in  the  spring. 

The  ships  had  not  been  long  at  anchor,  when  a  light  pirogue, 
filled  vrith  natives,  shot  off  from  the  neighbouring  continent,  and 
steered  for  the  general's  vessel,  distinguished  by  the  royal  ensign 
of  Castile  floating  from  the  mast.  The  Indians  came  on  board  with 
a  franlc  confidence,  inspired  br  the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards  spread 
by  their  countrymen  who  had  traded  with  Grijalva.  They  brought 
presents  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  little  ornaments  of  gold,  which  they 
gladly  exchanged  for  the  usual  trinkets.  Cortes  was  baffled  in  his 
attempts  to  hold  a  conversation  with  his  visitors  by  means  of  the 
interpreter,  Aguilar,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  language ;  the  Mayan 
dialects,  with  which  he  was  conversant,  bearing  too  little  resemblance 
to  the  Aztec.  The  natives  suppHed  the  deficiency,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  uncommon  vivacity  and  significance  of  their  gestures, — the 
hieroglyphics  of  speech, — but  the  Spanish  commander  saw  with 
chagrin  the  embarrassments  he  must  encounter  in  future  for  want 
of  a  more  perfect  medium  of  communication.^  In  this  dUemma,  he 
was  informed  that  one  of  the  female  slaves  given  to  him  by  the 
Tabascan  chiefo  was  a  native  Mexican,  and  understood  the  language. 
Her  name — that  given  to  her  by  the  Spaniards — ^was  Marina ;  and, 
as  she  was  to  exercise  a  most  important  influence  on  their  fortunes, 
it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  something  of  her  character 
and  history. 

She  vras  born  at  Painalla,  in  the  province  of  Coatzacualco,  on 
the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Her  father,  a 
rich  and  powerful  cacique,  died  when  she  was  very  young.  Her 
mother  married  again,  and,  having  a  son,  she  conceived  the  infamous 
idea  of  securing  to  this  offspring  of  her  second  union  Marina's  rightful 
inheritance.  She  accordingly  feigned  that  the  latter  was  dead,  but 
secretly  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  some  itinerant  traders  of 
Xicalbnco.  She  availed  herself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  death  of 
a  child  of  one  of  her  slaves,  to  substitute  the  corpse  of  that  of  her 
own  daughter,  and  celebrated  the  obsequies  with  mock  solemnity. 
These  particulars  are  related  by  the  honest  old  soldier,  Bemal  Diaz, 
who  knew  the  mother,  and  witnessed  the  generous  treatment  of  her 
afterwards  by  Marina.  By  the  merchants  the  Indian  maiden  was 
again  sold  to  the  cacique  of  Tabasco,  who  delivered  her,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  Spaniards. 
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Maunal  or  Pmkalla,  c. 


From  the  place  of  her  birth 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mexican  tongue,  which,  indeed,  she 
is  said  to  have  spoken  with  great 
elegance.  Her  residence  in  Tabasco 
faimliarised  her  with  the  dialects  of 
that  country,  so  that  she  could  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  Aguilar, 
which  he  in  turn  rendered  into  the 
Castilian.  Thus  a  certain,  though 
somewhat  circuitous  channel  was 
opened  to  Cortes  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  Aztecs  ;  a  circumstance 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  success 
of  his  enterprise.  It  was  not  very 
long,  however,  before  Marina,  who 
had  a  lively  genius,  made  herself  so 
far  mistress  of  the  Castilian  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  other 
linguist.  She  learned  it  the  more 
readily,  as  it  was  to  her  the  language 
of  love. 

Cortes,  who  appreciated  the 
value  of  her  services  from  the  first, 
made  her  his  interpreter,  then  his 
secretary,  and,  won  by  her  charms, 
his  mistress.  She  had  a  son  by  him, 
Don  Martin  Cortes,  comgndador  of 
the  Military  Order  of  St.  James,  less 
distinguished  by  his  birth  than  his 
unmerited  persecutions. 

Marina  was  at  this  time  in  the 
morning  of  life.  She  is  said  to 
have  possessed  uncommon  personal 
attractions,'  and  her  open,  expres- 
sive features  indicated  her  generous 
temper.  She  always  remained  faith- 
fid  to  the  countrymen  of  her  adop- 
tion ;    and    her   knowledge   of   the 
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language  and  customs  of  the  Mexicans,  and  often  of  their  designs, 
enabled  her  to  extricate  the  Spaniards,  more  than  once,  from  the 
most  embarrassed  and  perilous  situations.  She  had  her  errors, 
as  we  have  seen ;  but  they  should  be  rather  charged  to  the 
defects  of  early  education,  and  to  the  evil  influence  of  him  to 
whom  in  the  darkness  of  her  spirit  she  looked  with  simple  confidence 
for  the  light  to  guide  her.  All  agree  that  she  was  full  of  excellent 
qualities,  and  the  important  services  which  she  rendered  the  Spaniards 
have  made  her  memory  deservedly  dear  to  them  ;  while  the  name  of 
Malinche — the  name  by  which  she  is  still  known  in  Mexico — ^was 
pronounced  with  kindness  by  the  conquered  races,  with  whose 
misfortunes  she  showed  an  invariable  sympathy.^ 

With  the  aid  of  his  two  intelligent  interpreters,  Cort6s  entered 
into  conversation  with  his  Indian  visitors.  He  learned  that  they 
were  Mexicans,  or  rather  subjects  of  the  great  Mexican  empire, 
of  which  their  own  province  formed  one  of  the  comparatively  recent 
conquests.  The  country  was  ruled  by  a  powerful  monarch,  called 
Moctheuzoma,  or  by  Europeans  more  commonly  Montezuma,^ 
who  dwelt  on  the  mountain  plains  of  the  interior,  nearly  seventy 
leagues  from  the  coast ;  their  own  province  was  governed  by  one  of 
his  nobles,  named  Teuhtlile,  whose  residence  was  eight  leagues 
distant.  Cortes  acquainted  them  in  turn  with  his  own  friendly 
views  in  visiting  their  countiy,  and  with  his  desire  of  an  interview 
with  the  Aztec  governor.  He  then  disnaissed  them  loaded  with 
presents,  having  first  ascertained  that  there  was  abundance  of  gold 
in  the  interior,  like  the  specimens  they  had  brought. 

Cort^,  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  goodly 
reports  of  -the  land,  resolved  to  take  up  his  quarters  here  for  the 
present.  The  next  morning,  April  21,  being  Good  Friday,  he  landed 
with  all  his  force  on  the  very  spot  where  now  stands  the  modem  city 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Little  did  uie  Conqueror  imagine  that  the  desolate 
beach,  on  which  he  first  planted  his  foot,  was  one  day  to  be  covered 
by  a  flourishing  city,  the  great  mart  of  European  and  Oriental  trade, 
the  commercial  capital  of  New  Spain." 

It  was  a  wide  and  level  plain,  except  where  the  sand  had  been 
drifted  into  hillocks  by  the  perpetual  blowing  of  the  norte.  On 
these  sand-hills  he  mounted  his  httle  battery  of  guns,  so  as  to  give 
him  the  command  of  the  country.  He  then  employed  the  troops 
in  cutting  down  small  trees  and  bushes  which  grew  near,  in  order  to 
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provide  a  shelter  from  the  weather.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  sent,  as  it  appeared,  by  the  goTemor  of  the 
district,  to  assist  the  Spaniards.  With  their  help  stiues  were  firmly 
set  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with  boughs,  and  with  mats  and  cotton 
carpets,  which  the  friendly  natives  brought  with  them.  In  this 
way  they  secured,  in  a  couple  of  days,  a  good  defence  against  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  which  beat  with  intolerable  fierceness  on 
the  sands.  The  place  was  surrounded  by  stagnant  marshes,  the 
exhalations  from  which,  quickened  by  the  heat  into  the  pestilent 
malaria,  have  occasioned  in  later  times  wider  mortality  to  Europeans 
than  all  the  hurricanes  on  the  coast.  The  bilious  disorders,  now  the 
terrible  scourge  of  the  tierra  cdlienU,  were  little  known  before  the 
Conquest,  llie  seeds  of  the  poison  seem  to  have  been  scattered  by 
the  hand  of  civilisadon ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  settle  a  town, 
and  draw  together  a  busy  European  population,  in  order  to  call 
out  the  malignity  of  the  venom  which  had  before  lurked  in  the 
atmosphere.' 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  the  natives  flocked 
in  from  the  adjacent  district,  which  was  tolerably  populous  in  the 
interior,  drawn  by  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  the  wonderful  strangers. 
They  brought  with  them  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  in  abundance, 
game,  and  many  dishes  cooked  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  with 
Uttle  articles  of  gold  and  other  ornaments.  They  gave  away  some 
as  presents,  and  bartered  others  for  the  wares  of  the  Spaniards ;  so 
that  the  camp,  crowded  with  a  motley  throng  of  every  age  and  sei, 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  From  some  of  the  visitors  Cortes 
learned  the  mtenrion  of  the  governor  to  wait  on  him  the  following 
day. 

This  was  Easter.  Teuhtlile  arrived,  as  he  had  announced,  before 
noon.  He  was  attended  by  a  numerous  train,  and  was  met  by  Cortes, 
who  conducted  him  with  much  ceremony  to  his  tent,  where  his 
principal  officers  were  assembled.  The  Aztec  chief  returned  their 
salutadons  with  polite,  though  formal  courtesy.  Mass  was  first  said 
by  father  Olmedo,  and  the  service  was  listened  to  by  Teuhtlile 
and  his  attendants  with  decent  reverence.  A  collation  was  after- 
wards served,  at  which  the  general  entertained  his  guest  with 
Spanish  wines  and  confections.  The  interpreters  were  men  intro- 
duced, and  a  conversation  commenced  between  the  parries. 

The  first  inquiries  of  Teuhtlile  were  respecting  the  country  of 
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the  strangers,  and  the  purport  of  their  visit.  Cortes  told  him,  that 
**  he  was  the  subject  of  a  potent  monarch  beyond  the  seas,  who  ruled 
OTer  an  immense  empire,  and  had  Ungs  and  princes  for  his  rassals  ! 
that,  acquainted  with  the  greatness  of  the  Mexican  emperor,  his 
master  had  desired  to  enter  into  a  communication  with  him,  and  had 
sent  him  as  his  enToy  to  wait  on  Montezuma  with  a  present  in  token 
of  his  goodwill,  and  a  message  which  he  must  deliver  in  person." 
He  concluded  by  inquiring  of  TeuhtUle  when  he  could  be  admitted 
to  his  sovemgn's  presence. 

To  this  the  Aztec  noble  somewhat  haughtily  replied  : 

"  How  is  it,  that  you  have  been  here  only  two  days,  and  demand 
to  see  the  emperor  ?  "  He  then  added,  with  more  courtesy,  that 
*'  he  was  surprised  to  leara  there  was  another  monarch  as  powerful 
as  Montezuma ;  but  that  if  it  were  so,  he  had  no  doubt  his  master 
would  be  happy  to  communicate  wi^  him.  He  would  send  his 
couriers  with  the  royal  gift  brought  by  the  Spanish  commander, 
and,  so  soon  as  he  had  learned  Montezuma's  wiU,  would  communi- 
cate it." 

Teuhtlile  then  commanded  his  slaves  to  brine  forward  the  present 
intended  for  the  Spanish  general.  It  consisted  of  ten  loads  of  fine 
cotton,  several  mantles  of  that  curious  featherwork  whose  rich  and 
delicate  dyes  might  vie  with  the  most  beautiful  painting,  and  a  wicker 
basket  filled  with  ornaments  of  wrought  gold,  all  calculated  to  inspire 
the  Spaniards  with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth  and  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  the  Mexicans. 

Cortes  received  these  presents  with  suitable  acknowledgments, 
and  ordered  his  own  attendants  to  lay  before  the  chief  the  articles 
designed  for  Montezuma.  These  were  an  arm-chair  richly  carved 
and  painted,  a  crimson  cap  of  cloth,  having  a  gold  medal  emblazoned 
with  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  and  a  quantity  of  collars,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  of  cut  glass,  which,  in  a  country  where  glass 
was  not  to  be  had,  might  claim  to  have  the  value  of  real  gems,  and 
no  doubt  passed  for  such  with  the  inexperienced  Mexicans.  Teuhtlile 
observed  a  soldier  in  the  camp  with  a  shining  gilt  helmet  on  his  head, 
which  he  said  reminded  him  of  one  worn  by  the  god  Quetzalcoatl 
in  Mexico ;  and  he  showed  a  desire  that  Montezuma  should  see  it. 
The  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  as  the  reader  will  soon  see,  was  associated 
with  some  traditions  of  this  same  deity.  Cortes  expressed  his  willing- 
ness that  the  casque  should  be  sent  to  the  emperor,  intimating  a  hope 
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that    it    would    be   re- 
turned   filled   with   the 

gold  dust  of  the  country, 

that  he   might   be    able 

to   compare  its   quahty 

with  that   in   his  own  ! 

He    further    told    the 

governor,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  his  chaplain, 

"  that  the  Spaniards  were 

troubled  with  a  disease 

of  the  heart,  for  which 

gold      was      a      specific 

remedy  !  "    "  In  short,"  skrcbwo 

says     Las     Casas,     "  he 

contrived  to  make  his  want  of  gold  very  clear  to  the  governor." 
While  these  things  were  passing,  Cortes  observed  one  of  Teuhtlile's 

attendants    busy    with    a    pencU,    apparently    delineating    some 

object.  On  looking 
at  his  work,  he  found 
that  it  was  a  sketch 
on  canvas  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  cos- 
tumes, arms,  and,  in 
short,  different 
objects  of  interest, 
giving  to  each  its 
appropriate  form  and 
colour.  This  was 
the  celebrated 
picture  -  writing  of 
,g  the  Aztecs,   and,   as 

Teuhtlile  informed 
him,  this  man  was 
employed  in  portray- 
ing the  various 
objects  for  the  eye 
of  Montezuma,  who 
would  thus  gather  a 
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more  ririd  notion  of  their  appear- 
ance than  from  any  description 
by  words.  Cortes  was  pleased 
with  the  idea ;  and,  as  he  knew 
how  much  the  effect  would  be 
heightened  by  converting  still 
life  into  action,  he  ordered  out 
the  cavalry  on  the  beach,  the 

wet    sands    of    which    afforded    a  a  <nm  im  *cnoM.    From  u  >acieat  MS. 

firm  footing  for  the  horses.    The 

bold  and  rapid  movements  of  the  troops,  as  they  went  through 
their  military  exercises  ;  the  apparent  ease  with  which  they  managed 
the  fiery  animals  on  which  tney  were  mounted ;   the  glancing  of 
their  weapons,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  trumpet,  all  filled  the  spec- 
tators with  astonishment ;   but  when  they  heard  the  thunders  of 
the  cannon,  which  Cortes  ordered  to  be  fired  at  the  same  time, 
and  witnessed  the  volumes  of  smoke  and  fiame  issuing  from  these 
terrible    engines,     and     the 
rushing  sound  of   the  balls, 
as  they  dashed  through  the 
trees    of     the    neighbouring 
forest,  shivering  their  branches 
into    fragments,    they    were 
filled  with  consternation,  from 
which  the  Aztec  chief  him- 
self was  not  whoUy  free. 

Nothing  of  all  this    was 

lost    on   the    painters,    who 

faithfully  recorded,  after  their 

fashion,  every  particular  ;  not 

omitting    the    ships,  — "  the 

waterhouses,"  as  they  called 

them,    of     the    strangers — 

which,  with  their  dark  hulls 

and  snow-white  sails  reflected 

from  the  water,  were  swinging 

lazily  at  anchor  on  the  calm 

A  MOB«Tw  MAN  *T^;^^*«"«  """""^  bosom  of  the  bay.    All  was 

From  ID  incieac  MS.  depicted  With  a  fidelity,  that 
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excited  in  tHeir  turn  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  doubtless 
unprepared  for  this  exhibition  of  skill,  greatly  over-estimated  the 
merits  of  the  execution. 

These  various  matters  completed,  Teuhtlile  with  his  attendants 
withdrew  from  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  the  same  ceremony  with 
which  he  had  entered  them ;  leaving  orders  that  his  people  should 
supply  the  troops  with  provisions  and  other  articles  requisite  for  their 
accommodation,  till  further  instractions  from  the  capital. 
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Account  of  Montezuma— State  of  bis  Empire — Strange  Prognostics- 
Embassy  and  Presents — Sfanisb  Encampment 


1519 

WE  must  now  take  leave  of  the  Spanish  camp  in  the  tierra 
caliente,  and  transport  ourselves  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Mexico,  where  no  little  sensation  was  excited  oy  the 
arrival  of  the  wonderful  strangers  on  the  coast.  The 
Aztec  throne  was  filled  at  that  time  by  Montezuma  the  Second, 
nephew  of  the  last,  and  grandson  of  a  preceding  monarch.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  regal  dignity  in  1502,  in  preference 
to  his  brothers,  for  his  superior  qualifications,  both  as 
a  soldier  and  a  priest, — a  combination  of  offices  some- 
times found  in  the  Mexican  candidates,  as  it  was, 
more  frequently,  in  the  Egyptian.  In  early  youth  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  the  empire, 
though  of  late  he  had  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  j 
to  the  services  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  was  scrupulous 
in  his  attentions  to  all  the  burdensome  ceremonial  of  the  Aztec  wor- 
ship. He  maintained  a  grave  and  reserved  demeanour,  speaking  Uttle 
ana  with  prudent  deliberation.  His  deportment  was  well  calculated 
to  inspire  ideas  of  superior  sanctity.^ 
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When  his  election  was  announced  to  him,  he  was  found  sweeping 
down  the  stairs  in  the  great  temple  of  the  national  war-god.  He 
received  the  messengers  with  a  becoming  humility,  professing  his 
unfitness  for  so  lesponsible  a  station.  The  address,  delivered  as 
usual  on  the  occasion,  was  made  by  his  relative  Nezahualpilli,  the 
"wise  king  of  Tezcuco.  It  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  and  presents 
a  favourable  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence.  Towards  the  conclusion 
the  orator  exclaims,  "  Who  can  doubt  that  the  Aztec  empire  has 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  since  the  Almighty  has  placed  over 
it  one  whose  very  presence  fills  every  beholder  with  reverence  ? 
Rejoice,  happy  people,  that  you  have  now  a  sovereign  who  will  be  to 
you  a  steady  column  of  support ;  a  father  in  distress,  a  more  than 
Drother  in  tenderness  and  sympathy ;  one  whose  aspiring  soul  will 
disdain  all  the  profligate  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  the  wasting  in- 
dulgence of  sloth.  And  thou,  illustrious  youth,  doubt  not  that  the 
Creator,  who  has  laid  on  thee  so  weighty  a  charge,  will  also  give 
strength  to  sustain  it ;  that  He,  who  has  been  so  liberal  in  times  past, 
will  shower  yet  more  abundant  blessings  on  thy  head,  and  keep  thee 
firm  in  thy  royal  seat  through  many  long  and  glorious  years." — These 
golden  prognostics,  which  melted  the  royal  auditor  into  tears,  were 
not  destined  to  be  realised.* 

Montezuma  displayed  all  the  energy  and  enterprise  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  which  had 
been  anticipated  from  him.  His  first 
expedition  against  a  rebel  province  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  he  led  back  in  triumph  a 
throng  of  captives  for  the  bloody 
sacrifice  that  was  to  grace  his  corona- 
tion. This  was  celebrated  with  un- 
common pomp.  Games  and  religious 
ceremonies  continued  for  several  days, 
and  among  the  spectators  who  flocked 
from  distant  quarters  were  some  noble 
Tlascalans,  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
Mexico.  They  were  in  disguise,  hoping 
thus  to  elude  detection.  They  were 
^^1^  recognised,  however,  and  reported  to 
s.  the  monarch.     But  he  only  availed 
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himself  of  the  information  to  provide  them  with  honourable  entertain- 
ment, and  a  good  place  for  witnessing  the  games.  This  was  a  mag- 
nanimous act,  considering  the  long  cherished  hostiHty  between  the 
nations. 

In  his  first  years,  Montezuma  was  constantly  engaged  in  war, 
and  frequently  led  lids  armies  in  person.  The  Aztec  banners  were 
seen  in  the  farthest  provinces  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  distant 
regions  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  The  expeditions  were  generally 
successful ;  and  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  more  widely  extended 
than  at  any  preceding  period. 

Meanwhile  the  monarch  was  not  inattentive  to  the  interior 
concerns  of  the  kingdom.  He  made  some  important  changes  in  the 
courts  of  justice ;  and  carefully  watched  over  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  which  he  enforced  with  stem  severity.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  patrolling  the  streets  of  his  capital  in  disguise,  to  make  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  the  abuses  in  it.  And  with  more  ques- 
tionable pohcy,  it  is  said,  he  would  sometimes  try  the  integrity  of  his 
Judges  by  tempting  them  with  large  bribes  to  swerve  from  their  duty, 
and  then  call  the  delinquent  to  strict  account  for  yielding  to  the 
temptation. 

He  liberally  recompensed  all  who  served  him.  He  showed  a 
similar  muniRcent  spirit  in  his  public  works,  constructing  and  em- 
bellishing the  temples,  bringing  vrater  into  the  capital  by  a  new 
channel,  and  establishing  a  hospital,  or  retreat  for  invalid  soldiers, 
in  the  city  of  Colhuacan. 

These  acts,  so  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  were  counterbalanced 
by  others  of  an  opposite  complexion,  lie  humility,  displayed 
flo  ostentatiously  before  his  elevation,  gave  way  to  an  intolerable 
arrogance.  In  his  pleasure-houses,  domestic  estabhshment,  and 
way  of  living,  he  assumed  a  pomp  unknown  to  his  predecessors. 
He  secluded  himself  from  public  observation,  or,  when  he  went 
abroad,  exacted  the  most  slavish  homage ;  while  in  the  palace  he 
would  be  served  only,  even  in  the  most  menial  offices,  by  persons  of 
rank.  He,  further,  dismissed  several  plebeians,  chiefly  poor  soldiers 
of  merit,  from  the  places  they  had  occupied  near  the  person  of  his 

fredecessor,  considering  their  attendance  a  dishonour  to  royalty, 
t  was  in  vain  that  his  oldest  and  sagest  counsellors  remonstrated  on  a 
conduct  so  impolitic. 

While  he  thus  disgusted  his  subjects  by  his  haughty  deportment, 
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he  alienated  their  affections  by  the  imposition  of  grievous  taxes. 
These  were  demanded  \>j  the  lavish  expenditure  of  his  court.  TTiey 
fell  with  peculiar  heaviness  on  the  conquered  cities.  This  oppression 
led  to  frequent  insurrection  and  resistance ;  and  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign  present  a  scene  of  unintermitting  hostility,  in  wmch  the 
forces  of  one  half  of  the  empire  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
commotions  of  the  other.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  principle 
of  amalgamation  by  which  the  new  acquisidons  could  be  incorporated 
into  the  ancient  monarchy,  as  parts  of  one  whole.  Their  interests^ 
as  well  as  sympathies,  were  different.  Thus  the  more  widely  the 
Aztec  empire  was  extended,  the  weaker  it  became ;  resembling 
some  vast  and  ill-proportioned  edifice,  whose  disjointed  materials 
having  no  principle  of  cohesion,  and  tottering  under  their  own 
web:ht,  seem  ready  to  fall  before  the  first  blast  of  the  tempest. 

In  1516,  died  the  Tezcucan  king,  Nezahualpilli,  in  whom  Monte- 
zuma lost  his  most  sagacious  counsellor.  The  succession  was  con- 
tested by  his  two  sons,  Cacama  and  Ixtlilxochitl.  The  former  was 
supported  by  Montezuma.  The  latter,  the  younger  of  the  princes^ 
a  bold,  aspiring  youth,  appealing  to  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  his 
nation,  would  have  persuaded  them  that  his  brother  was  too  much  in 
the  Mexican  interests  to  be  true  to  his  own  country.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  and  ended  by  a  compromise,  by  which  one  half  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  capital,  remained  to  Cacama,  and  the  northern  portion 
to  his  ambitious  rival.  Ixtlilxochitl  became  from  that  rime  the  mortal 
foe  of  Montezuma. 

A  more  formidable  enemy  still  was  the  little  republic  of  Tlascala^ 
lying  midway  between  the  Mexican  Valley 
and  the  coast.  It  had  maintained  its  in- 
dependence for  more  than  two  centuries 
against  the  allied  forces  of  the  empire.  Its- 
resources  were  unimpaired,  its  civilisation 
scarcely  below  that  of  its  great  rival  states,, 
_     „  _  and  for  courage  and  military  prowess  it  had 

Prom  u  indent  MS.  established  a  name  inferior  to  none  other* 

of  the  nations  of  Anahuac. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Aztec  monarchy,  on  the  arrival 

of  Cortes  ; — the  people  disgusted  with  the  arrogance  of  the  sovereign  ;. 

the  provinces  and  distant  cities  outraged  by  nscal  exacrions ;   while 

potent  enemies  in  the  neighbourhood  lay  watching  the  hour  when. 
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they  might  assail  their  formidable  rival  with  advantage.  Still  the 
kingdom  was  strong  in  its  internal  resources,  in  the  will  of  its  monarch, 
in  the  long  habitual  deference  to  his  authority, — in  short,  in  the  terror 
of  lus  name,  and  in  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  armies,  grown  grey 
in  active  service,  and  well  drilled  in  all  the  tactics  of  Indian  warfare. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  these  imperfect  tactics  and  rude 
weapons  of  the  barbarian  were  to  be  brought  into  collision  with 
the  science  and  enginery  of  the  most  civilised  nations  fA  the  globe. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  Montezuma  had  rarely  taken 
part  in  his  military  e^>editions,  which  he  left  to  his  captains,  occupy- 
ing himself  chiefly  with  his  sacerdotal  functions.  Under  no  prince 
had  the  priesthood  enjoyed  greater  considerarion  and  immunities. 
Th.t  religious  festivals  and  rites  were  celebrated  with  unprecedented 
pomp.  The  oracles  were  consulted  on  the  most  trivial  occasions ; 
and  the  sanguinary  deities  were  propitiated  by  hecatombs  of  victims 
dragged  in  triumph  to  the  capital  from  the  conquered  or  rebellious 
provinces.  The  rehgion,  or  to  speak  correctly  the  superstition,  of 
Montezuma  proved  a  principal  cause  of  his  calamities. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  noticed  the  popular  tradi- 
tions respecting  Quetzafcoatl,  that  deity 
with  a  fair  complexion  and  flowing 
beard,  so  unlike  the  Indian  physiognomy, 
who,  after  fiilfilling  his  mission  of  bene- 
volence among  the  Aztecs,  embarked  on  the 
Atlantic  Sea  for  the  mysterious  shores  of 
TIapallan.  He  promised,  on  his  departure, 
to  return  at  some  future  day  with  his 
posterity,  and  resume  the  possession  of  his 
empire.  That  day  was  looked  forward  to 
wiui  hope  or  with  apprehension,  according 
to  the  interest  of  the  believer,  but  with 
general  confidence  throughout  the  wide 
borders  of  Anahuac.  Even  after  the  Con- 
quest, it  still  lingered  among  the  Indian  Qumu^.iT- 

^  ',  ,  .°  r        Ti  I        ■   t.      J  From  u  inooit  MS. 

races,  by  whom  it  was  as  fondly  cherished, 

as  the   advent  of   their   king   Sebasrian  continued   to   be   by  the 

Portuguese,  or  that  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews. 

A  general  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Monte- 
zuma, that  the  period  for  the  return  of  the  deity,  and  the   full 
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accomplishment  of  his  promise,  was  near  at 
hand.  This  conviction  is  said  to  have  gained 
ground  from  various  preternatural  occurrences, 
reported  with  more  or  less  detail  by  all  the 
most  ancient  historians.  In  1510,  the  great 
lake  of  Tezcuco,  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
tempest,  or  earthquake,  or  any  other  visible 
cause,  became  violently  agitated,  overflowed 
its  banks,  and,  pouring  into  the  streets  of 
Mexico,  swept  off  many  of  the  buildings  by 
the  fury  of  the  waters.  In  1511,  one  of  the 
turrets  of  the  great  temple  took  fire,  equally 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  continued  to 
burn  in  defiance  of  all  attempts  to  extinguish 
it.  In  the  following  years,  three  comets  were 
seen ;  and  not  long  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards  a  strange  light  broke  forth  in 
the  east.  It  spread  broad  at  its  base  on  the  horizon,  and  rising  in  a 
pyramidal  form  tapered  off  as  it  approached  the  zenith.  It  resembled 
a  vast  sheet  or  flood  of  fire,  emitting  sparkles,  or,  as  an  old  writer 
expresses  it,  "  seemed  thickly  powdered  with  stars."  ^  At  the  same 
time,  low  voices  were  heard  in  the  air,  and  doleful  waitings, 
as  if  to  announce  some  strange,  mysterious  calamity !  The  Aztec 
monarch,  terrified  at  the  apparitions  in  the  heavens,  took  council 
of  Nezahualpilli,  who  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  subtle  science  of 
astrology.  But  the  royal  sage  cast  a  deeper  cloud  over  his  spirit,  by 
reading  in  these  prodigies  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  empire. 

Such  are  the  strange  stories  reported  by  the  chroniclers,  in  which 
it  is  not  impossible  to  detect  the  glimmerings  of  truth."  Nearly 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by  Columbus, 
and  more  than  twenty  since  his  visit  to  the  American  continent. 
Rumours,  more  or 
less  distinct,  of  this 
wonderful  appear- 
ance "of  the  white 
men,  bearing  in  their 
hands  the  thunder  ' 
and  the  lightning,  so 
like  in  many  respects 
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to  the  traditions  of  Quetzalcoatl,  would  naturally  spread  far 
and  wide  among  the  Indian  nations.  Such  rumours,  doubtless, 
long  before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  found  their 
way  up  the  grand  plateau,  filling  the  minds  of  men  with  anticipations 
of  the  near  coming  of  the  period  when  the  great  deity  was  to  return 
and  receive  his  own  again. 

In  the  excited  state  of  their  imaginations,  prodigies  became 
a  familiar  occurrence.  Or  rather,  events  not  very  uncommon  in 
themselves,  seen  through  the  discoloured  medium  of  fear,  were  easily 
magnified  into  prodigies ;  and  the  accidental  swell  of 
the  lake,  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion of  a  building,  were  all  interpreted  as  the  special  an- 
nunciations of  Heaven.^  Thus  it  happens  in  those  great 
political  convulsions  which  shake  the  foundations  of 
society, — the  mighty  events  that  cast  their  shadows 
before  them  in  their  coming.  Tlien  it  is  that  the 
atmosphere  is  agitated  with  the  low,  prophetic  murmurs, 
with  which  nature,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world,  announces  the  march  of  the  hurricane  :  ms. 

"  When  from  the  shores 
And  foKst-nutling  mouauini  txanet  a  vcnce, 
That,  tolemn  sounding,  bids  the  woild  prepare  !  " 

When  tidings  were  brought  to  the  capital  of  the  landing  of 
Grijalva  on  the  coast,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  heart  of  Montezuma 
was  filled  with  dismay.  He  felt  as  if  the  destinies  which  had  so  long 
brooded  over  the  royal  line  of  Mexico  were  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  sceptre  was  to  pass  away  from  his  house  for  ever.  Though  some- 
what relieved  by  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  he  caused  sentinels 
to  be  stationed  on  the  heights ;  and  when  the  Europeans  returned 
under  Cortes,  he  doubtless  received  the  earliest  notice  of  the  un- 
welcome event.  It  was  by  his  orders,  however,  that  the  provincial 
governor  had  prepared  so  hospitable  a  reception  for  them.  The 
hieroglyphical  report  of  these  strange  visitors,  now  forwarded  to  the 
capital,  revived  all  his  apprehensions.  He  called  without  delay  a 
meeting  of  his  principal  counsellors,  including  the  kings  of  Tezcuco, 
and  Tlacopan,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them. 

TTiere  seems  to  have  been  much  division  of  opinion  in  that  body. 
Some  were  for  resisting  the  strangers  at  once,  whether  by  fraud, 
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or  by  open  force.  Others  contended,  that,  if  they  were  supernatural 
beings,  fraud  and  force  vrould  be  alike  useless.  If  they  were,  as  they 
pretended,  ambassadors  from  a  foreign  prince,  such  a  policy  would  be 
cowardly  and  unjust.  That  they  were  not  of  the  family  of  Quetzal- 
coatl  was  argued  from  the  fact,  that  they  had  shown  themselves 
hostile  to  his  religion  ;  for  tidings  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Tabasco,  it  seems,  had  already  reached  the  capital.  Among 
those  in  favour  of  giving  them  a  friendly  and  honourable  reception 
was  the  Tezcucan  king,  Cacama. 

But  Montezuma,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  ill-defined  appre- 
hensions, preferred  a  half-way  course, — as  usual,  the  most  impolitic. 
He  resolved  to  send  an  embassy,  with  such  a  magnificent  present 
to  the  strangers,  as  should  impress  them  with  high  ideas  of  his  grandenr 
and  resources  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  he  would  forbid  their  approach 
to  the  capital.  This  was  to  reveal,  at  once,  both  his  wealth  and  his 
weakness. 

While  the  Aztec  court  was  thus  agitated  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  were  passing  their  time  in  the  tierra  calienU^  not 
a  Uttle  annoyed  by  the  excessive  heats  and  sufiocating  atmosphere 
of  the  sandy  waste  on  which  they  were  encamped.  They  experienced 
every  alleviation  that  could  be  derived  from  the  attentions  of  the 
friendly  natives.  These,  by  the  governor's  command,  had  con- 
structed more  than  a  thousand  huts  or  booths  of  branches  and  matting 
which  they  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp.  Here  they 
prepared  various  articles  of  food  for  the  tables  of  Cortes  and  his 
officers,  viithout  any  recompense ;  while  the  common  soldiers  easily 
obtained  a  supply  for  themselves,  in  exchange  for  such  trifles  as 
they  brought  with  them  for  barter.  Thus  the  camp  was  liberally 
provided  with  meat  and  fish  dressed  in  many  savoury  ways,  with 
cakes  of  com,  bananas,  pine-apples,  and  divers  luscious  vegetables 
of  the  tropics,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  The  soldiers 
contrived,  moreover,  to  obtain  many  little  bits  of  gold,  of  no  great 
value,  indeed,  from  the  natives ;  a  traffic  very  displeasing  to  the 
partisans  of  Velasquez,  who  c<msidered  it  an  invasion  of  Im  rights. 
Cort^,  however,  did  not  think  it  prudent  in  this  matter  to  baulk 
the  inclinations  of  his  f  ollovrers. 

At  the  expiration  of  seven,  or  eight  days  at  most,  the  Mexican 
embassy  presented  itself  before  the  camp.  It  may  seem  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  considering  the  distance  of  the  capital  was  near 
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seventv  leagues.  But  it  may  be  remembered  that  tidings  were 
carried  there  by  means  of  posts,  as  already  noticed,  in  the  brief  space 
of  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  four  or  five  days  would  sufHce  for 
the  descent  of  the  envoys  to  the  coast,  accustomed  as  the  Mexicans 
were  to  long  and  rapid  travelling.  At  all  events,  no  writer  states 
the  period  occupied  by  the  Indian  emissaries  on  this  occasion  as 
longer  than  that  mentioned. 

TTie  embassy,  consisting  of  two  Aztec  nobles,  was  accompanied 
by  the  governor,  Teuhtlile,  and  by  a  hundred  slaves,  bearing  the 
princely  gifts  of  Montezuma.  One  of  the  envoys  had  been  selected 
on  account  of  the  great  resemblance  which,  as  appeared  from  the 
painting  representing  the  camp,  he  bore  to  the  Spanish  commander. 
And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  painting,  that  the  soldiers 
recognised  the  resemblance,  and  always  distinguished  the  chief  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Mexican  Cortes." 

On  entering  the  general's  pavilion,  the  ambassadors  saluted  him 
and  his  officers,  with  the  usual  signs  of  reverence  to  persons  of  great 
consideration,  touching  the  ground  with  their  hands  and  then  carrying 
them  to  their  heads,  while  the  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  incense^ 
which  rose  up  from  the  censers  borne  by  their  attendants.  Some 
delicately  wrought  mats  of  the  country  (petatfi)  were  then  unrolled, 
and  on  them  the  slaves  displayed  the  various  articles  they  had  brought. 
They  were  of  the  most  miscdlaneous  kind  ;  shields,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
embossed  with  plates  and  ornaments  of  pure  gold  ;  collars  and  brace- 
lets of  the  same  metal,  sandals,  fans,  -panaches  and  crests  of  variegated 
feathers,  intermingled  wth  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  sprinkled 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  imitations  of  birds  and  animals 
in  wrought  and  cast  gold  and  silver,  of  exquisite  workmanship ; 
curtains,  coverlets,  and  robes  of  cotton,  fine  as  silk,  of  rich  and  various 
dyes,  interwoven  with  feather  work  that  rivalled  the  delicacy  of 
painting.*  There  were  more  than  thirty  loads  of  cotton  cloth  in 
addition.  Among  the  articles  was  the  Spanish  helmet  sent  to  the 
capital,  and  now  returned  filled  to  the  brim  vrith  grains  of  gold. 
But  the  things  which  ezcited  the  most  admiration  were  two  circular 
plates  of  gold  and  silver,  "  as  large  as  carriage-wheels."  One,  repre- 
senting the  sun,  was  richly  carved  with  plants  and  animals, — no 
doubt,  denoting  the  Aztec  century.  It  was  thirty  palms  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  valued  at  twenty  thousand  pesos  de  oro.  The  silver 
wheel,  of  the  same  size,  weighed  fifty  marks.' 
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The  Spaniards  could  not  conceal  their  rapture  at  the  exhibition 
of  treasures  which  so  far  surpassed  all  the  dreams  in  which  they  had 
indulged.  For,  rich  as  were  the  materials,  they  were  exceeded — 
according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  these  articles  afterwards 
in  Seville,  where  they  could  coolly  examine  them — by  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  workroanship.* 

When  Cortes  and  his  ofHcers  had  completed  their  survey,  the 
ambassadors  courteously  delivered  the  message  of  Montezuma. 
"  It  gave  their  master  great  pleasure,"  they  said,  "  to  hold  this 
commnnication  with  so  powerful  a  monarch  as  the  King  of  Spain, 
for  whom  he  felt  the  most  profound  respect.  He  regretted  much 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  a  personal  interview  with  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  distance  of  his  capital  was  too  great ;  since  the  journey  was 
beset  with  difficulties,  and  with  too  many  dangers  from  formidable 
enemies,  to  make  it  possible.  All  that  could  be  done,  therefore, 
was  for  the  strangers  to  return  to  their  own  land,  with  the  proofs 
thus  afforded  them  of  his  friendly  disposition." 

Cortes,  though  much  chagrined  at  this  decided  refusal  of  Monte- 
zuma to  admit  his  visit,  concealed  his  mortification  as  he  best  might, 
and  politely  expressed  his  sense  of  the  emperor's  munificence.  "  It 
made  him  only  the  more  desirous,"  he  said,  "  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  him.  He  should  feel  it,  indeed,  impossible  to  present 
himself  again  before  his  own  sovereign,  without  having  accomplished 
this  great  object  of  his  voyage ;  and  one,  who  had  sailed  over  two 
thousand  leagues  of  ocean,  held  lightly  the  perils  and  farignes  of  so 
short  a  journey  by  land."  He  once  more  requested  them  to  become 
the  bearers  of  his  message  to  their  master,  together  with  a  slight 
additional  token  of  his  respect. 

This  consisted  of  a  few  fine  Holland  shirts,  a  Florentine  goblet, 
gilt  and  somewhat  curiously  enamelled,  with  some  toys  of  little 
value, — a  sorry  return  for  the  solid  magnificence  of  the  royal  present. 
The  ambassadors  may  have  thought  as  much.  At  least,  they  showed 
no  alacrity  in  charging  themselves  either  with  the  present  or  the 
message ;  and,  on  quitting  the  Castilian  quarters,  repeated  their 
assurance  that  the  general's  application  would  be  unavailing. 

The  splendid  treasure,  which  now  lay  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the 

Spaniards,  raised  in  their  bosoms  very  different  emotions,  according 

to  the  difference  of  their  characters.     Some  it  stimulated  with  the 

ardent  desire  to  strike  at  once  into  the  interior,  and  possess  themselves 
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of  a  country  which  teemed  with  such  botmdless  stores  of  wealth. 
Others  looked  on  it  as  the  evidence  of  a  power  altogether  too  for- 
midable to  be  encountered  with  their  present  insignificant  force. 
They  thought,  therefore,  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  return  and 
report  their  proceedings  to  the  governor  of  Cuba,  where  preparations 
could  be  made  commensurate  with  so  vast  an  undertalong.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  impression  made  on  the  bold  spirit  of 
Cort£s,  on  which  difficulties  ever  operated  as  incentives  rather  than 
discouragements  to  enterprise.  But  he  prudently  said  nothing, — 
aX.  least  in  public, — preferrii^  that  so  important  a  movement  should 
flow  from  the  determination  of  his  whole  army,  rather  than  from  his 
own  individual  impulse. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  suffered  greatly  from  the  inconveniences 
of  their  position  amidst  burning  sands  and  the  pestilent  effluvia 
of  the  neighbouring  marshes,  while  the  venomous  insects  of  these 
hot  regions  left  them  no  repose,  day  or  night.  Thirty  of  their  number 
had  already  sickened  and  died  ;  a  loss  that  could  ill  be  afforded  by  the 
little  band.  To  add  to  their  troubles,  the  coldness  of  the  Mexican 
chiefs  had  extended  to  their  followers  ;  and  the  supplies  for  the  camp 
were  not  only  much  diminished,  but  the  prices  set  on  them  were 
exorbitant.  The  position  was  equally  unfavourable  for  the  shipping, 
which  lay  in  an  open  roadstead*  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  first  iwrU 
which  should  sweep  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

The  general  was  induced  by  these  circumstances  to  despatch 
two  vessels,  under  Francisco  de  Montejo,  with  the  experienced 
Alaminos  for  his  pilot,  to  explore  the  coast  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  see  if  a  safer  port  and  more  commodious  quarters  for  the  army 
could  not  be  found  there. 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  days  the  Mexican  envoys  returned.  They 
entered  the  Spanish  quarters  with  the  same  formality  as  on  the  former 
visit,  bearing  vrith  them  an  additional  present  of  rich  stuffs  and 
metallic  ornaments,  which,  though  inferior  in  value  to  those  before 
brought,  were  estimated  at  three  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  Besides 
these,  there  were  four  precious  stones  of  a  considerable  size,  resembling 
emeralds,  called  by  the  natives  chalchuius,  each  of  which,  as  they 
assured  the  Spaniards,  was  worth  more  than  a  load  of  gold*  and 
was  designed  as  a  mark  of  particular  respect  for  the  Spanish  monarch.^ 
Unfortunately  they  were  not  worth  as  many  loads  of  earth  in 
Europe. 
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Montezuma's  answer  was  in  substance  the  same  as  before.  Ic 
contained  a  positive  prohibition  for  the  strangers  to  advance  nearer 
to  the  capital ;  and  expressed  the  confidence,  that,  now  they  had 
obtained  what  they  had  most  desired,  they  would  return  to  their 
own  country  without  unnecessary  delay.  Cortes  received  this  un- 
palatable response  courteoiisly,  though  somewhat  coldly,  and,  'turn- 
ing to  his  omcers,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  rich  and  powerful  prince 
indeed ;  yet  it  shall  go  hard,  but  we  will  one  day  pay  him  a  visit  in. 
his  capital !  " 

While  they  were  conversing,  the  bell  struck  for  vespers.  At 
the  sound,  the  soldiers,  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees,  offered 
up  their  orisons  before  the  large  wooden  cross  planted  in  the  sands. 
Aa  the  Aztec  chiefs  gazed  with  curious  surprise,  Cortes  thought  it  a. 
favourable  occasion  to  impress  them  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  a. 
principal  object  of  his  visit  to  the  country.  Father  Olmedo  accord- 
mgly  expounded,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  he  could,  the  great  doctrines, 
of  Christianity,  touching  on  the  atonement,  the  passion,  and  the 
resurrection,  and  concluding  with  assuring  his  astonished  audience^ 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  extirpate  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
nation,  and  to  substitute  the  pure  worship  of  the  true  God.  He 
then  put  into  their  hands  a  Httle  image  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant 
Redeemer,  requesting  them  to  place  it  in  their  temples  instead  of  their' 
sanguinary  deities.  How  far  the  Aztec  lords  comprehended  the 
mysteries  of  the  Faith,  as  conveyed  through  the  double  version  of 
Aguilar  and  Marina,  or  how  weU  they  perceived  the  subtle  distinctions- 
between  their  own  images  and  those  of  the  Roman  Church,  we  are 
not  informed.  There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  the  seed  fell 
on  barren  ground ;  for,  when  the  homily  of  the  good  father  ended,, 
they  withdrew  with  an  air  of  dubious  reserve  very  different  from  their 
friendly  manners  at  the  first  interview.  The  same  night  every  hut 
was  deserted  by  the  natives,  and  the  Spaniards  saw  themselves  suddenly 
cut  off  from  supplies  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  wilderness.  Ilie 
movement  had  so  suspicious  an  appearance,  that  Cortes  apprehended 
an  attack  would  be  made  on  his  quarters,  and  took  precautions  accord- 
ingly.    But  none  was  meditated. 

The  army  was  at  length  cheered  by  the  return  of  Montejo  from. 

his  exploring  expedition,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  days.     He  had 

run  down  the  Gulf  as  far  as  Panuco,  where  he  experienced  such  heavy 

gales,  in  attempting  to  double  that  headland,  that  he  was  driven. 
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back,  and  had  nearly  foundered.  In  the  whole  course  of  the 
voyage  he  had  found  only  one  place  tolerably  sheltered  from  the 
north  winds.  Fortunately,  the  adjacent  country,  well  watered 
by  fresh  running  streams,  afforded  a  favourable  position  for  the 
camp  \  and  thither,  after  some  dehberation,  it  was  determined  to 
repair. 
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Troubles  in  the  Camp — Plan  of  a  Colony — Management  of  Cortis — 
March  to  CemfoaUa — Proceedings  with  the  Natives — Founda- 
tion of  Vera  Cruz 
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THERE  is  no  situation  which  tries  so  severely  the  patience 
and  discipline  of  the  soldier,  as  a  life  of  idleness  in  camp, 
where  his  thoughts,  instead  of  being  bent  on  enterprise 
and  action,  are  fastened  on  himself  and  the  inevitable 
privations  and  dangers  of  his  condition.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  where,  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  a  scanty 
subsistence,  the  troops  suffered  from  excessive  heat,  swarms  of  veno- 
mous insects,  and  the  other  annoyances  of  a  sultry  climate.  They 
were,  moreover,  far  from  possessing  the  character  of  regular  forces, 
trained  to  subordinarion  under  a  commander  whom  they  had  long 
been  taught  to  reverence  and  obey.  They  were  soldiers  of  fortune, 
embarked  with  him  in  an  adventure  in  which  all  seemed  to  have  an 
equal  stake,  and  they  regarded  their  captain — the  captain  of  a  day — 
as  little  more  than  an  equal. 

There  was  a  growing  discontent  among  the  men  at  their  longer 
residence  in  this  strange  land.  They  were  still  more  dissatisfied  on 
learning  the  general's  intention  to  remove  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  port  discovered  by  Montejo.  "  It  was  time  to  return,"  they 
said,  *'  and  report  what  had  been  done  to  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and 
not  linger  on  these  barren  shores  until  they  had  brought  the  whole 
Mexican  empire  on  their  heads !  "  Cortes  evaded  their  importunities 
as  well  as  he  could,  assuring  them  there  was  no  cause  for  despondency. 
"  Everything  so  far  had  gone  on  prosperously,  and,  when  they  had  taken 
up  a  more  favourable  position,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  they  might 
still  continue  the  same  profitable  intercourse  with  the  natives." 
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While  this  was  passing,  fire  Indians  made  their  appearance  in  the 
camp  one  morning,  and  were  brought  to  the  general's  tent.  Their 
dress  and  whole  appearance  were  difEerent  from  those  of  the  Mexicans. 
They  wore  rings  of  gold  and  gem^  of  a  bright  blue  stone  in  their  ears 
and  nostrils,  while  a  gold  leaf  delicately  wrought  was  attached  to  the 
under  lip.  Marina  was  unable  to  comprehend  their  language  ;  but, 
on  her  addressing  them  in  Aztec,  two  of  them,  it  was  found,  could 
converse  in  that  tongue.  They  said  they  were  natives  of  Cempoalla, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Totonacs,  a  powerful  nation  who  had  come 
upon  the  great  plateau  many  centuries  back,  and  descending  its 
eastern  slope,  settled  along  the  sierras  and  broad  plains  which  skirt 
the  Mexican  Gulf  towards  the  north.  Their  country  was  one  of  the 
recent  conquests  of  the  Aztecs,  and  they  emerienced  such  vexatious 
oppressions  from  their  conquerors  as  made  them  very  impatient 
of  the  yoke.  They  informed  Cortes  of  these  and  other  particulars. 
The  fame  of  the  Spaniards  had  reached  their  master,  who  sent  these 
messengers  to  request  the  presence  of  the  wonderful  strangers  in  his 
capital. 

This  communication  was  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  general,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  possessed  of  none  of  those  facts,  laid 
before  the  reader,  respecting  the  internal  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  other  than  strong  and  united. 
An  important  truth  now  flashed  on  his  mind,  as  his  quick  eye  descried 
in  this  spirit  of  discontent  a  potent  lever  by  the  aid  of  which  he  might 
hope  to  overturn  this  barbaric  empire.  He  received  the  mission  of 
the  Totonacs  most  graciously,  and,  after  informing  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  their  dispositions  and  resources,  dismissed  them  with 
presents,  promising  soon  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  lord.* 

Meanwhile,  his  personal  friends,  among  whom  may  be  particularly 
mentioned,  Alonso  Hernandez  Puertccarrero,  Christoval  de  Olid, 
Alonso  de  Avila,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  his  brothers,  were  very  busy 
in  persuading  the  troops  to  take  such  measures  as  should  enable  Cortes 
to  go  forward  in  those  ambitious  plans  for  which  he  had  no  warrant 
from  the  powers  of  Velasquez.  "  To  return  now,"  they  said,  "  was 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  on  the  threshold,  which,  under  such  a 
leader,  must  conduct  to  glory  and  incalculable  riches.  To  return  to 
Cuba  would  be  to  surrender  to  the  greedy  governor  the  little  gains 
they  had  already  got.  The  only  way  was  to  persuade  the  general  to 
establish  a  permanent  colony  in  the  country,  the  government  of  which 
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would  take  the  conduct  of  matters  into  its  own  hands,  and  provide  for 
the  interests  of  its  members.  It  was  true,  Cort6s  had  no  such 
authority  from  Velasquez.  But  the  interests  of  the  Sovereigns,  which 
wereparamount  to  every  other,  imperatively  demanded  it. 

These  conferences  could  not  be  conducted  so  secretly,  though 
held  by  night,  as  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  friends  of  Velasquez.^ 
Th^  remonstrated  against  the  proceedings,  as  insidious  and  disloyal. 
They  accused  the  general  of  instigating  them ;  and,  calling  on  him 
to  take  measures  ^without  delay  for  the  return  of  the  troop  to  Cuba, 
announced  their  own  intention  to  depart,  with  such  followers  as 
still  remained  true  to  the  governor. 

Cortes,  instead  of  taking  umbrage  at  this  high-handed  proceeding, 
or  even  answering  in  the  same  haughty  tone,  mildly  replied,  "  that 
nothing  was  further  from  his  desire  than  to  exceed  his  instructions. 
He,  indeed,  preferred  to  remain  in  the  country  and  continue  his 
profitable  intercourse  with  the  natives.  But,  since  the  army  thought 
otherwise,  he  should  defer  to  their  opinion,  and  give  orders  to  retom, 
as  they  desired."  On  the  following  morning,  proclamation  was 
made  for  the  troops  to  hold  themseWes  in  readiness  to  embark  at 
once  on  board  the  fleet,  which  was  to  sail  for  Cuba. 

Great  was  the  sensation  caused  by  their  general's  order.  Even 
many  of  those  before  clamorous  for  it,  with  the  usual  caprice  of  men 
whose  wishes  are  too  easily  gratified,  now  regretted  it.  The  partisans 
of  Cortes  were  loud  in  their  remonstrances.  "  They  were  betrayed 
by  the  general,"  they  cried,  and  thronging  round  his  tent,  called  on 
him  to  countermand  his  orders.  "  We  came  here,"  said  they,  "  ex- 
pecting to  form  a  settlement,  if  the  state  of  the  country  authorised 
It.  Now  it  seems  you  have  no  vrarrant  from  the  governor  to  make 
one.  But  there  are  interests,  higher  than  those  of  Velasquez,  which 
demand  it.  These  territories  are  not  his  property,  but  were  dis- 
covered for  the  Sovereigns ; '  and  it  is  necessary  to  plant  a  colony 
to  watch  over  their  interests,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  idle  barter, 
'  or,  still  worse,  of  returning,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  Cuba. 
If  you  refuse,"  they  concluded,  "  we  shall  protest  against  your 
conduct  as  disloyal  to  their  Highnesses." 

Cortes  received  this  remonstrance  with  the  embarrassed  air 
of  one  by  whom  it  was  altogether  unexpected.  He  modestly  re- 
quested time  for  deliberation,  and  promised  to  give  his  answer  on 
tne  foUoMring  day.  At  the  time  appointed,  he  called  the  troops 
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together,  and  made  them  a  brief  address.  "There  was  no  one," 
he  said,  "  if  he  knew  his  own  heart,  more  deeply  devoted  than  himself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  sovereigns,  and  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  name. 
He  had  not  only  expended  his  all,  but  incurred  heavy  debts,  to  meet 
the  charges  of  this  expedition,  and  had  hoped  to  reimburse  himself 
by  continuing  his  traffic  with  the  Mexicans.  But,  if  the  soldiers 
thought  a  different  course  advisable,  he  was  ready  to  postpone  his 
own  advantage  to  the  good  of  the  state."  ^  He  concludea  by  declaring 
his  willingness  to  take  measures  for  settling  a  colony  in  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns^  and  to  nominate  a  magistracy  to  preside 
over  it." 

For  the  alcaldes  he  selected  Puertocarrero  and  Montejo,  the 
former  cavalier  his  fast  friend,  and  the  latter  the  friend  of  Velasquez, 
and  chosen  for  that  very  reason ;  a  stroke  of  policy  which  perfectly 
succeeded.  The  regidoresy  alguaeil,  treasurer,  and  other  function- 
aries, were  then  appointed,  all  of  them  his  personal  friends  and 
adherents.  They  were  regularly  sworn  into  office,  and  the  new  city 
received  the  title  of  ViUa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz,  "  TTie  Rich  Town  of  the 
True  Cross  " ;  a  name  which  was  considered  as  happily  intimating 
that  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  to  which  the  arms  of 
the  Spanish  adventurers  in  the  New  World  were  to  be  devoted.* 
Thus,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  as  it  were,  the  camp  was  trans- 
formed into  a  civil  community,  and  the  whole  framework  and  even 
title  of  the  city  were  arranged  before  the  3ite  of  it  had  been  settled. 

The  new  mtmicipality  were  not  slow  in  coming  together  ;  when 
Cort63  presented  himself,  cap  in  hand,  before  that  august  body,  and, 
laying  the  powers  of  Velasquez  on  the  table,  respectfully  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  office  of  Captain  General,  "  which,  indeed,'* 
he  said,  "  had  necessarily  expired,  smce  the  authority  of  the  governor 
was  now  superseded  by  that  of  the  magistracy  of  Villa  Rica  de  Vera 
Cruz."     He  then,  vrith  a  profound  obeisance,  left  the  apartment.' 

The  council,  after  a  decent  rime  spent  in  dehberation,  again, 
requested  his  presence.  "  There  was  no  one,"  they  said,  "  who> 
on  mature  reflecrion,  appeared  to  them  so  well  quahHed  to  take 
charge  of  the  interests  of  the  community,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,, 
as  himself ;  and  they  unanimously  named  him,  in  behalf  of  their 
Catholic  Highnesses,  Captain  General  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
colony."  He  was  further  empowered  to  draw,  on  his  own  account,, 
one-fiith  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  might  hereafter  be  obtained 
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by  commerce  or  conquest  from  the  natives.  Thus  clothed  with 
supreme  civil  and  military  jurisdiction,  Cortes  was  not  backward  in 
exerting  his  authority.    He  found  speedy  occasion  for  it. 

The  transactions  above  described  had  succeeded  each  other 
80  rapidly,  that  the  governor's  party  seemed  to  be  taken  by  surprise, 
and  had  formed  no  plan  of  opposition.  When  the  last  measure  was 
carried,  however,  they  broke  forth  into  the  most  indignant  and 
opprobrious  invectives,  denouncing  the  whole  as  a  systematic  con- 
spiracy against  Velasquez.  These  accusations  led  to  recrimination 
from  the  scJdiers  of  the  other  side,  until  from  words  they  nearly 
proceeded  to  blows.  Some  of  the  principal  cavaliers,  among  them 
Velasquez  de  Leon,  a  kinsman  of  tne  governor,  Escobar  his  page, 
and  Diego  de  Ordaz,  were  so  active  in  instigating  these  turbulent 
movements  that  Cortes  took  the  bold  measure  of  putting  them  all  in 
irons,  and  sending  them  on  board  the  vessels.  He  then  dispersed  the 
common  file  by  detaching  many  of  them,  vrith  a  strong  party  under 
Alvarado,  to  forage  the  neighbouring  country,  and  bring  home 
provisions  for  the  destitute  camp. 

During  their  absence,  every  argument  that  cupidity  or  ambition 
could  suggest  was  used  to  win  the  refractory  to  his  views.  Promises, 
and  even  gold,  it  is  said,  were  liberally  lavished ;  till,  by  degrees,  their 
understandings  were  opened  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  And  when  the  fora^g  party  re-appeared  vrith  abundance  of 
poultry  and  vegetables,  and  tne  cravings  of  the  stomach — that  great 
laboratory  of  disaffection,  whether  in  camp  or  capital — were  appeased, 
good  humour  returned  with  good  cheer,  and  the  rival  factions  em- 
braced one  another  as  companions  in  arms,  pledged  to  a  common 
cause.  Even  the  high-mettled  hidalgos  on  board  the  vessels  did 
not  long  withstand  the  general  tide  of  reconciliation,  but  one  by  one 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  government.  What  is  more  remark- 
able is,  that  this  forced  conversion  was  not  a  hollow  one,  but  from 
this  time  forward  several  of  these  very  cavaliers  became  the  most 
steady  and  devoted  partisans  of  Cortes.* 

Such  was  the  address  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  such  the 
ascendency  which  in  a  few  months  he  had  acquired  over  these  wild 
and  turbulent  spirits !  By  this  ingenious  transformation  of  a  military 
into  a  civil  community,  he  had  secured  a  new  and  effectual  basis  for 
future  operations.  He  might  now  go  forward  without  fear  of  check 
or  control  from  a  superior, — at  least  from  any  other  superior  than 
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the  crown,  ander  which  alone  he  held  his  commission.  In  accom- 
plishing this,  instead  of  incurring  the  charge  of  usurpation,  or  of 
transcending  his  legitimate  powers,  he  had  transferred  the  responsi- 
bility, in  a  great  measure,  to  those  who  had  imposed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  action.  By  this  step,  moreover,  he  had  linked  the  fortunes 
of  his  followers  indisscdubly  with  his  own.  They  had  taken  their 
chance  with  him,  and,  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe,  must  abide  the 
consequences.  He  was  no  longer  limited  to  the  narrow  concerns  of  a 
sordid  traffic,  but  sure  of  their  co-operation,  might  now  boldly 
meditate,  and  gradually  disclose,  those  lofty  schemes  which  he  had 
formed  in  his  own  bosom  for  the  conquest  of  an  empire.^ 

Harmony  being  thus  restored,  Cortes  sent  his  heavy  guns  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  ordered  it  to  coast  along  the  shore  to  the  north 
as  far  as  Chiahuitsala,  the  town  near  which  the  destined  port  of  the 
new  city  was  situated ;  proposing,  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
to  visit  Cempoalla,  on  the  march.  The  road  lay  for  some  miles  across 
the  dreary  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Vera  Cruz. 
In  this  sandy  waste  no  signs  of  vegetation  met  their  eyes,  which,  how- 
ever, were  occasionally  refreshed  by  glimpses  of  the  blue  Atlantic, 
and  by  the  distant  view  of  the  magnificent  Orizaba,  towering  vrith  his 

rtless  diadem  of  snow  far  above  his  colossal  brethren  of  the  Andes.' 
they  advanced,  the  country  gradually  assumed  a  greener  and  richer 
aspect.  They  crossed  a  river,  probably  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  ie 
la  Antigua^  with  difficulty,  on  rafts,  and  on  some  broken  canoes  that 
were  lying  on  the  banks.  They  now  came  in  view  of  very  different 
scenery, — ^wide-rolling  plains  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  verdure, 
and  overshadowed  by  groves  of  cocoas  and  feathery  palms,  among 
whose  tall,  slender  stems  were  seen  deer,  and  various  wild  animals 
with  which  the  Spaniards  were 
unacquainted.  Some  of  the 
horsemen  gave  chase  to  the  ' 
deer,  and  wounded,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  killing  them. 
They  saw,  also,  pheasants  and 
other  birds;  among  them  the 
wild  turkey,  the  pride  of  the 
American  forest,  which  the 
Spaniards  described  as  a  species 
of  peacock.^ 
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On  their  route  they  passed  through  some  deserted  villages  in  which 
were  Indian  temples,  where  they  found  censers,  and  other  sacred 
utensils,  and  manuscripts  of  the  agave  fibre,  containing  the  picture- 
writing,  in  which,  probably,  their  religious  ceremonies  were  recorded. 
They  now  beheld,  also,  the  hideous  spectacle,  with  which  they  became 
afterwards  familiar,  of  the  mutilated  corpses  of  victims  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  accursed  deities  of  the  land.  The  Spaniards  turned 
with  loathing  and  indignation  from  a  display  of  butchery,  which 
formed  so  dismal  a  contrast  to  the  fair  scenes  of 
nature  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

They  held  their  course  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  towards  its  source,  when  they  were 
met  by  twelve  Indians,  sent  by  the  cacique  of 
Cempoalla  to  show  them  the  way  to  his  resi- 
dence.   At  night  they  bivouacked  in  an  open  ^^^  ^^ 
fZf^         meadow,  where  they  were  well  supplied  vrith  "*'"'  "" 
provisions  by  their  new  friends.    Thej'  left  the  stream  on 
the  following  morning,  and,  striking  northerly  across  the 
country,  came  npon  a  wide  expanse  of  luxuriant  plains  and 
woodland,  glowing  in  all  the  splendour  of  tropical  vegeta- 
-^          tion.    The  branches  of  the  stately  trees  were  gaily  festooned 
•^             with  clustering  vines  of  the  dark-purple  grape,  variegated 
'                 convolvuli,  and  other  flowering  parasites  of  the  most  bril- 
liant dyes.     The  undergrowth  of  prickly  aloe,  matted  with 
wild  rose  and  honeysuckle,  made  in  many  places  an  almost 
impervious  thicket.    Amid  this  wilderness  of  sweet-smelling 
buds  and  blossoms  fluttered  numerous  birds  of  the  parrot 
tribe,  and  clouds  of  butterflies,  whose  gaudy  colours,  no- 
where so  gorgeous  as  in  the  tierra  calienu,  rivalled  those  of 
.        I                                  the  vegetable  creation ;  while 
■      ■         '                         birds  of  exquisite  song,  the 
scarlet  cardinal  and  the  mar- 
vellous mocking-bird,  that 
comprehends  in  his  own  notes 
the  whole  music  of  a  forest, 
'  filled  the  air  vrith  delicious 
melody. — ^The  hearts  of  the 
stern  Conquerors  were  not 
very  sensible  to  the  beauties 
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of  nature.  But  the  magical  charms  of  the  scenery  drew  forth  un- 
bounded expressions  of  delight,  and  as  they  wandered  through  this 
"  terrestrial  paradise,"  as  they  called  it,  they  fondly  compared  it  to 
the  fairest  regions  of  their  own  sunny  land.^ 

As  they  approached  the  Indian  city,  they  saw  abundant  signs  of 
cultivation  in  the  trim  gardens  and  orchards  that  lined  both  sides  of 
the  road.  They  were  now  met  by  parties  of  the  natives  of  either  sex, 
who  increased  in  numbers  with  every  step  of  their  progress.  The 
women,  as  well  as  men,  mingled  fearlessly  among  the  soldiers,  bearing 
bunches  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  with  which  they  decorated  the  nect 
of  the  general's  charger,  and  hang  a  chaplet  of  roses  about  his  helmet. 
Flowers  were  the  delight  of  this  people.  They  bestowed  much  care 
in  their  cultivation,  in  which  they  were  well  seconded  by  a  cHmate  of 
alternate  heat  and  moisture,  stimulating  the  soil  to  the  spontaneous 
production  of  every  form  of  vegetable  fife.  TTie  same  refined  taste, 
as  we  shall  see,  prevailed  among  the  warlike  Aztecs,  and  has  survived 
the  degradation  of  the  nation  in  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day." 

Many  of   the  women  appeared,  from   their   richer   dress    and 
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numerous  attendants,  to  be  persons  of  rank.  They  were  clad  in  robes 
of  fine  cotton,  curiously  coloured,  which  reached  from  the  neck — 
in  the  inferior  orders,  from  the  waist — to  the  ankles.  TTie  men  wore 
a  sort  of  mantle  of  the  same  material,  h  la  Morisca,  in  the  Moorish 
fashion,  over  their  shoulders,  and  belts  or  sashes  about  the  loins. 
Both  sexes  had  jewels  and  ornaments  of  gold  round  their  necks,  while 
their  ears  and  nostrils  were  perforated  with  rings  of  the  same  metal. 

Just  before  reaching  the  town,  some  horsemen  who  had  rode 
in  advance  returned  with  the  amazing  intelligence,  **  that  they 
had  been  near  enough  to  look  within  the  gates,  and  found  the  houses 
all  plated  with  burnished  silver  !  "  On  entering  the  place,  the  silver 
was  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  brilliant  coating  of  stucco, 
with  which  the  principal  buildings  were  covered ;  a  circumstance 
which  produced  much  merriment  among  the  soldiers  at  the  expense 
of  their  credulous  comrades.  Such  ready  credulity  is  a  proof  of  the 
exalted  state  of  their  ima^nations,  which  were  preparedi  to  see  gold 
and  silver  in  every  object  around  them.  The  edifices  of  the  better 
kind  were  of  stone  and  lime,  or  bricks  dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  poorer 
were  of  clay  and  earth.  All  were  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  which, 
though  a  flimsy  roof,  apparently,  for  such  structures,  were  so  moely 
interwoven  as  to  form  a  very  effectual  protection  against  the  weather. 

The  city  was  said  to  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  TTiis  is  the  most  moderate  computation,  and  not 
improbable.^  Slowly  and  silently  the  little  army  paced  the  narrow 
and  now  crowded  streets  of  Cempoalla,  inspiring  the  natives  with  no 
greater  wonder  than  they  themselves  experienced  at  the  display  of  a 
policy  and  refinement  so  far  superior  to  anything  they  had  witnessed 
m  the  New  World.  The  cacique  came  out  in  front  of  his  residence 
to  receive  them.  He  was  a  tall  and  very  corpulent  man,  and  advanced 
leaning  on  two  of  his  attendants.  He  received  Cortes  and  his 
followers  with  great  courtesy;  and,  after  a  brief  interchange  of 
civiliries,  assigned  the  army  its  quarters  in  a  neighbouring  temple, 
into  the  spacious  courtyard  of  which  a  number  of  apartments  opened, 
affording  excellent  accommodadons  for  the  soldiery. 

Here  the  Spaniards  were  well  supplied  with  provisions,  meat 
cooked  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  maize  made  into  bread- 
cakes.  The  general  received,  also,  a  present  of  considerable  value 
from  the  cacique,  consisting  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  fine  cottons. 
Notwithstanding  these  friendly  demonstrations,  Cortes  did  not  relax 
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his  habitual  vigilance,  nor  neglect  any  of  the  precautions  of  a  good 
soldier.  On  his  route,  indeed,  he  had  always  marched  in  order  of 
battle,  well  prepared  against  surprise.  In  his  present  quarters, 
he  stationed  his  sentinels  with  like  care,  posted  his  small  artillery 
so  as  to  command  the  entrance,  and  forbade  any  soldier  to  leave  the 
camp  without  orders,  under  pain  of  death. 

The  following  morning,  Cortes,  accompanied  by  fifty  of  his  men, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  lord  of  Cempoalla  in  his  ovra  residence.  It  was  a 
building  of  stone  and  lime,  standing  on  a  steep  terrace  of  earth,  and 
was  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  may  have  borne  resemblance 
in  its  structure  to  some  of  the  ancient  buildings  found  in  Central 
America.  Cortes,  leaving  his  soldiers  in  the  courtyard,  entered  the 
mansion  with  one  of  his  officers,  and  his  fair  interpreter,  DoSa  Marina.^ 
A  long  conference  ensued,  from  which  the  Spanish  general  gathered 
much  light  respecting  the  state  of  the  country.  He  first  announced 
to  the  chief,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  great  monarch  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  waters  ;  that  he  had  come  to  the  Aztec  shores,  to  abolish 
the  inhuman  worship  which  prevailed  there,  and  to  introduce  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  The  cacique  replied  that  their  gods, 
who  sent  them  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  were  good  enough  for 
them  ;  that  he  was  the  tributary  of  a  powerful  monarch  also,  whose 
capital  stood  on  a  lake  far  oS  among  the  mountains  ;  a  stern  prince, 
merciless  in  his  exactions,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  or  any  offence, 
snie  to  wreak  his  vengeance  by  carrying  oS  their  young  men  and 
maidens  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  deities.  Cortes  assured  him  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  such  enormities ;  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
sovereign  to  redress  abuses  and  to  punish  the  oppressor ;  and,  if  the 
Totonacs  would  be  true  to  him,  he  would  enable  them  to  throw  off 
the  detested  yoke  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  cacique  added,  that  the  Totonac  territory  contained  about 
thirty  towns  and  villages,  which  could  muster  a  hundred  thousand 
warriors, — a  number  much  eia^erated.  There  were  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  he  said,  where  the  Aztec  rule  was  equaUy  odious  ; 
and  between  him  and  the  capital  lay  the  warlike  republic  of  llascala, 
which  had  alwin^  maintained  its  independence  of  Mexico.  The  fame 
of  the  Spaniards  had  gone  before  them,  and  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  terrible  victory  at  Tabasco.  But  still  he  looked  with 
doubt  and  alarm  to  a  rupture  with  "  the  great  Montezuma,"  as  he 
always  styled  him ;  whose  armies,  on  the  least  provocation,  would 
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pour  down  from  the  mountain  regions  of  the  west,  and,  rushing  over 
the  plains  like  a  whirlwind,  sweep  off  the  wretched  people  to  slavery 
and  sacrifice ! 

Cortes  endeavoured  to  reassure  him,  by  declaring  that  %  single 
Spaniard  was  stronger  than  a  host  of  Aztecs.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  desirable  to  Imow  what  nations  would  co-operate  with  him, 
not  so  much  on  his  account,  as  theirs,  that  he  might  distinguish 
friend  from  foe,  and  know  whom  he  was  to  spare  in  this  war  of  exter- 
mination. Having  raised  the  confidence  of  the  admiring  chief  by 
this  comfortable  and  politic  vaunt,  he  took  an  affectionate  leave, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  would  shortly  return  and  concert  measures 
for  their  future  operations,  when  he  had  visited  his  ships  in  the 
adjoining  port,  and  secured  a  permanent  settlement  there. 

The  intelligence  gained  by  Cort6s  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
his  mind.  It  confirmed  his  former  vieu^,  and  showed,  indeed,  the 
interior  of  the  monarchy  to  be  in  a  state  far  more  distracted  than  he 
had  supposed.  If  he  had  before  scarcely  shrunk  from  attacking  the 
Aztec  empire  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  knight-errant,  with  his  single 
arm,  as  it  were,  what  had  he  now  to  fear,  when  one-half  of  the  nation 
could  be  thus  marshalled  against  the  other  f  In  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  his  sanguine  spirit  kindled  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
over-leaped  every  obstacle.  He  communicated  his  own  feelings 
to  the  officers  about  him,  and,  before  a  blow  was  struck,  they  already 
felt  as  if  the  banners  of  Spain  were  waving  in  triumph  from  the  towers 
of  Montezuma  !  But  many  a  bloody  field  was  to  be  fought,  many 
a  peril  and  privation  to  be  encountered,  before  that  consummation 
could  be  attained. 

Taking  leave  of  the  hospitable  Indian  on  the  following  day, 
the  Spaniards  took  the  road  to  Chiahuitzlan,^  about  four  leagues 
distant,  near  which  was  the  port  discovered  by  Montejo,  where 
their  ships  were  now  riding  at  anchor.  They  were  provided  by 
the  cacique  with  four  hundred  Indian  porters,  tamenes,  as  they  were 
called,  to  transport  the  baggage.  These  men  easily  carried  fifir 
pounds'  weight  five  or  six  leagues  in  a  day.  They  were  in  use  all 
over  the  Mexican  empire,  and  the  Spaniards  found  them  of  great 
service,  henceforth,  in  relieving  the  troops  from  this  part  of  their 
duty.  They  passed  through  a  country  of  the  same  rich,  voluptuous 
character  as  that  which  they  had  lately  traversed ;  and  arrived  early 
next  morning  at  the  Indian  town,  perched  like  a  fortress  on  a  bold, 
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rocky  eminence  that  commanded  the  Gulf.  Most  o£  the  inhabitants 
had  fled,  but  fifteen  of  the  principal  men  remained,  who  received 
them  in  a  friendly  manner,  offering  the  usual  compliments  of  flowers 
and  incense.  The  people  of  the  place,  losing  their  fears,  gradually 
returned.  While  conversing  with  the  chiefs,  the  Spaniards  were 
joined  by  the  worthy  cacique  of  Cempoalla,  borne  by  his  men  on  a 
litter.  He  eagerly  took  part  in  their  deliberations.  The  intelligence 
gained  here  by  Cort£s  confirmed  the  accounts  already  gathered 
of  the  feelings  and  resources  of  the  Totonac  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  their  conference,  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
movement  among  the  people,  and  soon  afterwards  five  men  entered 
the  great  square  or  market-place,  where  they  were  standing.  By  their 
lofty  port,  their  peculiar  and  much  richer  dress,  they  seemed  not 
to  be  of  the  same  race  as  these  Indians.  Their  dark  glossy  hair  was 
tied  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  They  had  bunches  of  flowers 
in  their  hands,  and  were  followed  by  several  attendants,  some  wearing 
wands  with  cords,  others  fans,  with  which  they  brushed  away  the 
flies  and  insects  from  their  lordly  masters.  As  these  persons  passed 
through  the  place,  they  cast  a  haughty  look  on  the  Spaniards,  scarcely 
deigning  to  return  their  salutations.  They  were  immediately  joined, 
in  great  confusion,  by  the  Totonac  chiefs,  who  seemed  anxious  to 
conciliate  them  by  every  kind  of  attention. 

The  general,  much  astonished,  inquired  of  Marina  what  it  meant. 
She  informed  him,  they  were  Aztec  nobles,  empowered  to  receive 
the  tribute  for  Montezuma.  Soon  after,  the  chiefs  returned  with 
dismay  painted  on  their  faces.  They  confirmed  Marina's  statement, 
adding,  that  the  Aztecs  greatly  resented  the  entertainment  afforded 
the  Spaniards  without  the  emperor's  permission ;  and  demanded  in 
expiation  twenty  young  men  and  women  for  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
Cortes  showed  the  strongest  indignation  at  this  insolence-  He 
required  the  Totonacs  not  only  to  refuse  the  demand,  but  to  arrest 
the  persons  of  the  collectors,  and  throw  them  into  prison.  The  chiefs 
hesitated,  but  he  insisted  on  it  so  peremptorily,  that  they  at  length 
complied,  and  the  Aztecs  were  seized,  bound  hand  ana  foot,  and 
placed  under  a  guard. 

In  the  night,  the  Spanish  general  procured  the  escape  of  two 

of  them,  and  had  them  Drought  secretly  before  him.    He  expressed 

his  regret  at  the  indignity  they  had  experienced  from  the  Totonacs ; 

told  them,  he  would  provide  means  for  their  flight,  and  to-morrow 
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would  endeavour  to  obtain  the  release  of  their  companions.  He 
desired  them  to  report  this  to  their  master,  with  assurances  of  the 
great  regard  the  Spaniards  entertained  for  him,  notwithstanding 
his  ungenerous  behaviour  in  leaving  them  to  perish  from  want  on  his 
barren  shores.  He  then  sent  the  Mexican  nobles  down  to  the  port, 
whence  thw  were  carried  to  another  part  of  the  coast  by  water, 
for  fear  of  the  violence  of  the  Totonacs.  These  were  greatly  incensed 
at  the  escape  of  the  prisoners,  and  would  have  sacrificed  the  remainder 
at  once,  but  for  the  Spanish  commander,  who  evinced  the  utmost 
honor  at  the  proposal,  and  ordered  them  to  be  sent  for  safe  custody 
on  board  the  fleet.  Soon  after,  they  were  permitted  to  join  their 
companions. — ^This  artful  proceeding,  so  characteristic  of  Uie  policy 
of  Cortes,  had,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  all  the  effect  intended  on 
Montezuma.  It  cannot  be  commended,  certainly,  as  in  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry ;  yet  it  has  not  wanted  its  panegyrist  among  the 
national  historians ! 

By  order  of  Cortes,  messengers  were  despatched  to  the  Totonac 
towns,  to  report  what  had  been  done,  calling  on  them  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  further  tribute  to  Montezuma.  But  there  was  no  need 
of  messengers.  The  affrighted  attendants  of  the  Aztec  lords  had 
fled  in  every  direction,  bearibg  the  tidings,  which  spread  lilce  wildfire 
through  the  country,  of  the  daring  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of 
Mexico.  The  astonished  Indians,  cheered  with  the  sweet  hope  of 
regaining  their  ancient  liberty,  came  in  numbers  to  Chiahuitzlan, 
to  see  and  confer  with  the  formidable  strangers.  The  more  timid, 
dismayed  at  the  thoughts  of  encountering  the  power  of  Montezuma, 
recommenced  an  embassy  to  avert  his  displeasure  by  timely  con- 
cessions. But  the  dexterous  management  of  Cortes  had  committed 
them  too  far  to  allow  any  reasonable  expectation  of  indulgence  from 
this  quarter.  After  some  hesitation,  tnerefore,  it  was  determined 
to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  make  one  bold 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  freedom.  Oaths  of  allegiance  were  taken 
by  the  chiefs  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  duly  recorded  by  Godoy, 
the  royal  notary.  Cortes,  satisfied  with  the  important  acquisition  of 
so  many  vassals  to  the  crown,  set  out  soon  after  for  the  destined 
port,  having  first  promised  to  revisit  Cempoalla,  where  his  business 
was  but  partially  accomplished. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  new  city  was  only  half  a  league  distant, 
in  a  wide  and  fruitftd  plain,  affording  a  tolerable  haven  for  the 
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shipping.  Cortes  was  not  long  in  determining  the  circuit  of  the  walls, 
and  the  sites  of  the  fort,  granary,  town-house,  temple,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  friendly  Indians  eagerly  assisted,  by  bringing 
materials,  stone,  lime,  wood,  and  bricks  tuied  in  the  sun.  Every  man 
put  his  hand  to  the  work.  The  general  laboured  with  the  meanest 
of  the  soldiers,  stimulating  their  exertions  by  his  example,  as  well  as 
voice.  Id  a  few  weeks  the  task  was  accomplished,  and  a  town  rose  up,' 
which,  if  not  quite  worthy  of  the  aspiring  name  it  bore,  answered  most 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  served  as  a  good  point 
d'afpui  for  future  operations ;  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  disabled, 
as  well  as  for  the  army  in  case  of  reverses  ;  a  magazine  for  stores,  and 
for  such  articles  as  might  be  received  from  or  sent  to  the  mother 
country  ;  a  port  for  the  shipping  ;  a  position  of  sufficient  strength  to 
overawe  the  adjacent  country.^ 

It  was  the  first  colony — the  fruitful  parent  of  so  many  others — 
in  New  Spain.  It  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  simple  natives, 
who  hoped  to  repose  in  safety  under  its  protecting  shadow.  Alas ! 
they  could  not  read  the  future,  or  they  would  have  found  no  cause  to 
rejoice  in  this  harbinger  of  a  revolution  more  tremendous  than  any 
predicted  by  their  bards  and  prophets.  It  was  not  the  good  Quetzal- 
coatl  who  had  returned  to  claim  his  own  again,  bringing  peace,  free- 
dom, and  civilisation  in  his  train.  Their  fetters,  indeed,  would  be 
broken,  and  their  wrongs  be  amply  avenged  on  the  proud  head  of  the 
Aztec  ;  but  it  was  to  be  by  that  strong  arm  which  should  bow  down 
equally  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  The  hght  of  civilisation 
would  be  poured  on  their  land ;  but  it  wotdd  be  the  light  of  a  con- 
suming fire,  before  which  their  barbaric  glory,  their  institutions, 
their  very  existence  and  name  as  a  nation,  would  wither  and  become 
extinct !  Their  doom  was  sealed  when  the  white  man  had  set  his 
foot  on  their  soil. 
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Another  Aztec  Embassy — Destruction  of  the  Idols — Despatches  sent  to 
Spain — Conspiracy  in  the  Camp — The  Fleet  Sunk 
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WHILE  the  Spaniards  were  occupied  with  their  new  settle- 
ment, they  were  surprised  by  the  presence  of  an  embassy 
from  Mexico.  The  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
royal  collectors  had  spread  rapidly  through  the  country. 
When  it  reached  the  capital,  all  were  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
unprecedented  daring  of  the  strangers.  In  Montezuma  every  other 
feeling,  even  that  of  fear,  was  swallovred  up  in  indignation ;  and  he 
showed  his  wonted  energy  in  the  vigorous  preparations  which  he 
instantly  made  to  punish  his  rebellious  vassals,  and  to  avenge  the 
insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  But  when  the  Aztec 
officers  liberated  by  Cortes  reached  the  capital  and  reported  the 
courteous  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  Spanish  commander, 
Montezuma's  anger  was  mitigated,  and  his  superstitious  fears,  getting 
the  ascendency  again,  induced  him  to  resume  his  former  timid  and 
conciliatory  policy.  He  accordingly  sent  an  embassy,  consisting  of 
two  youths,  his  nephews,  and  four  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  his  court, 
to  the  Spanish  quarters.  He  provided  them,  in  his  usual  munificent 
spirit,  with  a  princely  donation  of  gold,  rich  cotton  stuffs,  and  beautiful 
mantles  of  the  plumaje,  or  feather  embroidery.  The  envoys,  on 
coming  before  Cortes,  presented  him  with  the  articles,  at  the  same  time 
offering  the  acknowledgments  of  their  master  for  the  courtesy  he 
had  shown  in  liberating  his  captive  nobles.  He  was  surprised  and 
afflicted,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  should  have  countenanced  his 
faithless  vassals  in  their  rebellion.  He  had  no  doubt  they  were 
the  strangers  whose  arrival  had  been  so  long  announced  by  the  oracles, 
and  of  the  same  lineage  with  himself.  From  deference  to  them  he 
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would  spare  the  Totonacs,  while  they  were  present.     But  the  time 
for  vengeance  would  come. 

Cort^  entertained  the  Indian  chieftains  with  frani  hospitality. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  care  to  make  such  a  display  of  his  resources, 
as,  while  it  amused  their  minds,  should  leave  a  deep  impression  of  his 
power.  He  then,  after  a  few  trifling  gifts,  dismissed  them  with  a 
conciliatory  message  to  their  master,  and  the  assurance  that  he  should 
soon  pay  his  respects  to  him  in  his  capital,  where  all  misunderstanding 
between  them  would  be  readily  adjusted. 

The  Totonac  allies  could  scarcely  credit  their  senses,  when  they 
gathered  the  nature  of  this  interview.  Notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  had  looked  with  apprehension  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  rash  act ;  and  their  feelings  of  admiration  were 
heightened  into  awe  for  the  strangers  who,  at  this  distance,  could 
exercise  so  mysterious  an  influence  over  the  terrible  Montezuma. 

Not  long  after,  the  Spaniards  received  an  application  from  the 
cacique  of  Cempoalla  to  aid  him  in  a  dispute  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  a  neighbouring  city.  Cortes  marcned  with  a  part  of  his  forces 
to  his  support.  On  the  route,  one  Morla,  a  common  soldier,  robbed  a 
native  of  a  couple  of  fowls.  Cortes,  indignant  at  this  violation  of 
his  orders  before  his  face,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  reputation  for  good  faith  with  his  allies,  commanded  the  man  to  be  . 
hung  up  at  once  by  the  roadside,  in  face  of  the  whole  army.  For- 
tunately for  the  poor  wretch,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  future  conqueror 
of  Quiche,  was  present,  and  ventured  to  cut  down  the  body  while 
there  was  yet  life  in  it.  He,  probably,  thought  enough  had  been  done 
for  example,  and  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  unnecessarily,  was  more 
than  the  little  band  could  afford.  The  anecdote  is  characteristic, 
as  showing  the  strict  disciphne  maintained  by  Cortes  over  his  men 
and  the  freedom  assumed  by  his  captains,  who  regarded  him  on  terms 
nearly  of  equality, — as  a  fellow-adventurer  with  themselves.  This 
feeling  of  companionship  led  to  a  spirit  of  insubordination  among 
them,  which  made  his  own  post  as  commander  the  more  delicate  and 
difficult. 

On  reaching  the  hostile  city,  but  a  few  leagues  from  the  coast, 
they  were  received  in  an  amicable  manner ;  and  Cortes,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  allies,  had  the  satisfaction  of  reconciling  these 
different  branches  of  the  Totonac  family  with  each  other,  without 
bloodshed.  He  then  returned  to  Cempoalla,  where  he  was  welcomed 
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with  joy  hy  the  people,  who  were  now  impressed  with  as  favourable  an 
opinion  of  his  moderation  and  justice,  as  they  had  before  been  of  his 
valour.  In  token  of  his  gratitude,  the  Indian  cacique  delivcied  to 
the  general  eight  Indian  maidens,  richly  dressed,  wearing  collars  and 
ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  number  of  female  slaves  to  wait  on  them. 
They  were  daughters  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  the  cacique  requested 
that  the  Spanish  captains  might  take  them  as  their  wives,  Cortes 
received  the  damselii  courteously,  but  told  the  cacique  they  must 
first  be  baptised,  as  the  sons  of  the  Church  have  no  commerce  with 
idolaters.  He  then  declared  that  it  was  a  great  object  of  his  mission 
to  wean  the  natives  from  their  heathenish  abominations,  and  besought 
the  Totonac  lord  to  allow  his  idols  to  be  cast  down,  and  the  symbols 
of  the  true  faith  to  be  erected  in  their  place. 

To  this  the  other  answered  as  before,  that  his  gods  were  good 
enough  for  him ;  nor  could  all  the  persuasion  of  the  general,  nor 
the  preaching  of  father  Olmedo,  induce  him  to  acquiesce.  Mingled 
with  his  polytheism,  he  had  conceptions  of  a  Supreme  and  Infinite 
Being,  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  his  darkened  understanding  could 
not  comprehend  how  such  a  Being  could  condescend  to  take  the  form 
of  humanity,  with  its  infirmities  and  ills,  and  wander  about  on  earth, 
the  voluntary  victim  of  persecution  from  the  hands  of  those  whom 
his  breath  had  called  into  existence.^     He  plainly  told  the  Spaniards 
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that  he  would  resist  any  violence  offered  to  his  gods,  who  would, 
indeed,  avenge  the  act  themselves,  by  the  instant  destruction  of  their 
enemies. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  had  mounted  too  high  to  be  cooled 
by  remonstrance  or  menace.  During  their  residence  in  the  land, 
they  had  witnessed  more  than  once  the  barbarous  rites  of  the  natives, 
their  cruel  sacrifices  of  human  victims,  and  their  disgusting  cannibal 
repasts.^  Their  souls  sickened  at  these  abominations,  and  they 
agreed  with  one  voice  to  stand  by  their  general,  when  he  told  them, 
that  "  Heaven  would  never  smile  on  their  enterprise,  if  they  counten- 
anced such  atrocities  ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  resolved  the 
Indian  idols  should  be  demolished  that  very  hour,  if  it  cost  him  his 
life."  To  postpone  the  work  of  conversion  was  a  sin.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  dictates  of  policy  and  ordinary 
prudence  were  alike  unheeded. 

Scarcely  waiting  for  his  commands,  the  Spaniards  moved  towards 
one  of  the  principal  Uocallis,  or  temples,  which  rose  high  on  a 
pyramidal  foundation,  with  a  steep  ascent  of  stone  steps  in  the  middle. 
The  cacique,  divining  their  purpose,  instantly  called  his  men  to 
arms.  Tlie  Indian  warriors  gathered  from  all  quarters,  with  shrill 
cries  and  clashing  of  weapons ;  while  the  priests,  in  their  dark  cotton 
robes,  vrith  dishevelled  tresses  matted  with  blood,  flowing  wildly 
over  their  shoulders,  rushed  frantic  among  the  natives,  ciuling  on 
them  to  protect  their  gods  from  violation !  All  was  now  confusion, 
tumult,  and  warlike  menace,  where  so  lately  had  been  peace  and  the 
sweet  brotherhood  of  nations. 

Cortes  took  his  usual  prompt  and  decided  measures.  He  caused 
the  cacique  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  priests  to  be 
arrested  oy  his  soldiers.  He  then  commanded  them  to  quiet  the 
people,  for,  if  an  arrow  was  shot  against  a  Spaniard,  it  should  cost 
every  one  of  them  his  life.  Marina,  at  the  same  time,  represented 
the  madness  of  resistance,  and  reminded  the  cacique,  that,  if  he  now 
aUenated  the  affections  of  the  Spaniards,  he  would  be  left  vnthout 
a  protector  against  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Montezuma.  These 
temporal  considerations  seem  to  have  had  more  weight  with  the 
Totonac  chieftain  than  those  of  a  more  spiritual  nature.  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  exclaiming,  that  the  gods  would  avenge 
their  ovra  wrongs. 

The  Christians  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  bis  tacit 
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acquiescence.  Fifty  soldiers,  at  a  signal  from  their  general,  sprang 
up  the  great  stairway  of  the  temple,  entered  the  building  on  the 
summit,  the  walls  of  which  were  olack  with  human  gore,  tore  the 
huge  wooden  idols  from  their  foundations,  and  dragged  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  terrace.  Their  fantastic  forms  and  features,  conveying 
a  symbolic  meaning,  which  was  lost  on  the  Spaniards,  seemed  in 
their  eyes  only  the  hideous  lineaments  of  Satan.  With  great  alacrity 
they  rolled  the  colossal  monsters  down  the  steps  of  the  pyramid, 
amidst  the  triumphant  shouts  of  their  own  companions,  and  the 
groans  and  lamentations  of  the  natives.  They  then  consummated 
the  whole  by  burning  them  in  the  presence' of  the  assembled  multitude. 
The  same  effect  followed  as  in  Cozumel.  The  Totonacs,  finding 
their  deities  incapable  of  preventing  or  even  punishing  this  pro- 
fanation of  their  shrines,  conceived  a  mean  opinion  of  their  power, 
compared  with  that  of  the  mysterious  and  formidable  strangers. 
The  floor  and  walls  of  the  UocaUi  were  then  cleansed,  by  command  of 
Cortes,  from  their  foul  impurities ;  a  fresh  coating  of  stucco  was 
laid  on  them  by  the  Indian  masons ;  and  an  altar  was  raised,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  cross,  and  hung  with  garlands  of  roses.  A  pro- 
cession was  next  formed,  in  which  some  of  the  principal  Totonac 
priests,  exchanging  their  dark  mantles  for  robes  of  white,  carried 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands ;  while  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  half 
smothered  under  the  weight  of  flowers,  was  borne  aloft,  and,  as  the 
procession  climbed  the  steps  of  the  temple,  was  deposited  above  the 
altar.  Mass  was  performed  by  father  Olmedo,  and  the  impressive 
character  of  the  ceremony  and  the  passionate  eloquence  of  the  good 
priest  touched  the  feelings  of  the  motley  audience,  until  Indians  as 
well  as  Spaniards,  if  we  may  trust  the  chronicler,  were  melted  into 
tears  and  audible  sobs.  The  Protestant  missionary  seeks  to  enlighten 
the  understanding  of  his  convert  by  the  pale  light  of  reason.  But  the 
bolder  Catholic,  kindling  the  spirit  by  die  splendour  of  the  spectacle 
and  by  the  glowing  portrait  of  an  agonised  Redeemer,  sweeps  along 
his  hearers  in  a  tempest  of  passion,  that  drowns  everything  like 
reflection.  He  has  secured  his  convert,  however,  by  the  hold  on  his 
affections, — an  easier  and  more  powerful  hold  with  the  untutored 
savage,  than  reason. 

An  old  soldier  named  Juan  de  Torres,  disabled  by  bodily  infirmity, 
consented  to  remain  and  watch  over  the  sanctuary  and  instruct  the 
natives  in  its  services.    Cortes  then  embracing  his  Totonac  allies^ 
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now  brothers  in  religion  as  in  arms,  set  out  once  more  for  the  Villa 
Rica,  where  he  had  some  arrangements  to  complete,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  the  capital. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  Spanish  vessel  had  arrived  there 
in  his  absence,  having  on  board  twelve  soldiers  and  two  horses.  It 
was  under  the  command  of  a  captain  named  Saucedo,  a  cavalier  of 
the  ocean,  who  had  followed  in  the  track  of  Cortds  in  quest  of  adven- 
ture. Though  a  small,  they  afiorded  a  very  seasonable,  body  of 
recruits  for  the  little  army.  By  these  men,  the  Spaniards  were 
informed  that  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  had  lately  received 
a  warrant  from  the  Spanish  government  to  establish  a  colony  in  the 
newly  discovered  countries. 

Cortes  now  resolved  to  put  a  plan  in  execution  which  he  had 
been  some  time  meditating.  He  knew  that  all  the  late  acts  of  the 
colony,  as  well  as  his  own  authority,  would  fall  to  the  ground  without 
the  royal  sanction.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  interest  of  Velasquez, 
which  was  great  at  court,  would,  as  soon  as  he  was  acquainted  vrith 
his  secession,  be  wholly  employed  to  circumvent  and  crush  him.  He 
resolved  to  anticipate  his  movements,  and  to  send  a  vessel  to  Spain, 
with  despatches  addressed  to  the  emperor  himself,  announcing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  discoveries,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
confirmation  of  his  proceedings.  In  order  to  conciliate  his  master's 
goodwill,  he  further  proposed  to  send  him  such  a  present  as  should 
suggest  lofty  ideas  of  the  importance  of  his  own  services  to  the  crown. 
To  e£Eect  this,  the  royal  fifth  he  considered  inadequate.  He  con- 
ferred with  his  officers,  and  persuaded  them  to  relinquish  their  share 
of  the  treasure.  At  his  instance,  they  made  a  similar  application  to 
the  soldiers ;  representing  that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  general, 
who  set  the  example  by  resigning  his  own  fifth,  equal  to  the  share  of 
the  crown.  It  was  but  little  that  each  man  was  asked  to  surrender, 
but  the  whole  would  make  a  present  worthy  of  the  monarch  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  By  this  sacrifice  they  might  hope  to  secure  his 
indulgence  for  the  past,  and  his  favour  for  the  future ;  a  temporary 
sacrifice,  that  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  security  of  the  rich  posses- 
sions which  awaited  them  in  Mexico.  A  paper  was  then  circulated 
among  the  soldiers,  which  all,  who  were  disposed  to  relinquish  their 
shares,  were  requested  to  sign.  Those  who  declined  should  have 
their  claims  respected,  and  receive  the  amount  due  to  them.  No  one 
refused  to  sign  ;  thus  furnishing  another  example  of  the  extraordinary 
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power  obtained  bj^  Cortes  over  these  rapacious  spirits,  who,  at  his 
call,  surrendered  up  the  very  treasures  which  had  been  the  great 
object  of  their  hazardous  enterprise  !  ^ 

He  accompanied  this  present  with  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  gave  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  befallen  him  since  his 
departure  from  Cuba ;  of  his  various  discoveries,  battles,  and  traffic 
with  the  natives ;  their  conversion  to  Christianity ;  his  strange 
perils  and  sufferings ;  many  particulars  respecting  the  lands  he  had 
visited,  and  such  as  be  could  collect  in  regard  to  the  great  Mexican 
monarchy  and  its  sovereign.  He  stated  his  difficulties  with  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  the  proceedings  of  the  army  in  reference  to  colonisa- 
tion, and  besought  the  emperor  to  confirm  their  acts,  as  well  as  his 
own  authority,  expressing  his  entire  confidence  that  he  should  be 
able,  with  the  aid  of  his  brave  followers,  to  place  the  Castilian  crown 
in  possession  of  this  great  Indian  empire.^ 

This  was  the  cdebrated  first  Letter^  as  it  is  called,  of  Cortes, 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  every  search  that  has  been  made  for  it 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe.'  Its  existence  is  fully  established  by  refer* 
ences  to  it,  both  in  his  own  subsequent  letters,  and  in  the  writings 
of  contemporaries.*  Its  general  purport  is  given  by  his  chaplain, 
Gomara.  The  importance  of  the  document  has  doubtless  been 
much  overrated  ;  and,  should  it  ever  come  to  light,  it  will  probably 
be  found  to  add  little  of  interest  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  letter 
from  Vera  Cruz,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  preceding  portion 
of  our  narrative.  He  had  no  sources  of  informarion  beyond  those 
open  to  the  authors  of  the  latter  document.  He  was  even  less  full 
and  frank  in  his  communications,  if  it  be  true,  that  he  suppressed 
all  notice  of  the  discoveries  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors^ 

The  magistrates  of  the  Villa  Rica,  in  their  epistle,  went  over 
the  same  groand  with  Cortes ;  concluding  with  an  emphatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  misconduct  of  Velasquez,  whose  venality,  extortion, 
and  selfish  devotion  to  his  personal  interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  his  sovereign's  as  well  as  of  his  own  followers,  they  placed  in  a 
most  clear  and  unenviable  light.  They  implored  the  government 
not  to  sanction  his  interference  with  the  new  colony,  whidi  would  be 
fatal  to  its  welfare,  but  to  commit  the  undertaking  to  Hernando 
Cortes,  as  the  man  most  capable,  by  his  experience  and  conduct,  of 
bringing  it  to  a  glorious  termination.* 

Witii  this  letter  went  also  another  in  the  name  of  the  citizen- 
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soldiers  of  Villa  Rica,  tendering  their  dutiful  submission  to  the 
sovereigns,  and  requesting  the  confirmation  of  their  proceedings, 
above  all  that  of  Cortes  as  their  general. 

The  selection  of  the  agents  for  the  mission  was  a  delicate  matter, 
as  on  the  result  might  depend  the  future  fortunes  of  the  colony  and 
its  commander.  Cort6s  intrusted  the  affair  to  two  cavahers  on 
whom  he  could  rely :  Francisco  de  Montejo,  the  ancient  partisan 
of  Velasquez,  and  Alonso  Hernandez  de  Puertocarrero.  The  latter 
ofHcer  was  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Count  of  Medellin,  and  it  was  hoped 
his  high  connections  might  secure  a  favourable  influence  at  court. 

Together  with  the  treasure,  which  seemed  to  verify  the  assertion 
that  "  the  land  teemed  with  gold  as  abundantly  as  that  whence 
Solomon  drew  the  same  precious  metal  for  his  temple,**  several 
Indian  manuscripts  were  sent.  Some  were  of  cotton,  others  of  the 
Mexican  agave.  Their  unintelligible  characters,  says  a  chronicler, 
excited  little  interest  in  the  conquerors.  As  evidence  of  intellectual 
culture,  however,  they  formed  higher  objects  of  interest  to  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  than  those  costly  fabrics  which  attested  only  the 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  nation.'  Four  Indian  slaves  were  added 
as  specimens  of  the  natives.  They  had  been  rescued  from  the  cages 
in  which  they  were  confined  for  sacrifice.  One  of  the  best  vessels 
of  the  fleet  was  selected  for  the  voyage,  manned  by  fifteen  seamen, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  pilot  Alaminos.  He  was 
directed  to  hold  his  course  through  the  Bahama  channel,  north  of 
Cuba,  or  Fernandina,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  on  no  account  to 
touch  at  that  island,  or  any  other  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  these 
instructions,  the  good  ship  took  its  departure  on  July  26,  freighted 
with  the  treasures  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  community  of  the  Villa 
Rica  de  Vera  Cruz. 

After  a  quick  run  the  emissaries  made  the  island  of  Cuba,  and, 
in  direct  disregard  of  orders,  anchored  before  Marien  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island.  This  was  done  to  accommodate  Montejo,  who 
wished  to  visit  a  plantation  owned  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood. 
While  off  the  port,  a  sailor  got  on  shore,  and,  crossing  die  island  to 
St.  Jago,  the  capital,  spread  everywhere  tidings  of  the  expedition, 
until  they  reached  the  ears  of  Velasquez.  It  was  the  first  inteUigence 
which  had  been  received  of  the  armament  since  its  departure ;  and, 
as  the  governor  listened  to  the  recital,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  paint 
the  mingled  emotions  of  curiosity,  astonishment,  and  wrath,  which 
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agitated  his  bosom.  In  the  first  sally  of  passion,  he  poured  a  storm 
of  invective  on  the  heads  of  his  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  friends  of 
Cortes,  who  had  recommended  him  as  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 
After  somewhat  relieving  himself  in  this  way,  he  despatched  two 
fast-sailing  vessels  to  Marien  vnth  orders  to  seize  the  rebel  ship, 
and,  in  case  of  her  departure,  to  follow  and  overtake  her. 

But  before  the  ships  could  reach  that  port,  the  bird  had  flown, 
and  was  far  on  her  way  across  the  broad  Atlantic.  Stung  vrith 
mortification  at  this  fresh  disappointment,  Velasquez  wrote  letters 
of  indignant  complaint  to  the  government  at  home,  and  to  the 
fathers  of  St.  Jerome,  in  Hispaniola,  demanding  redress.  He  obtained 
little  satisfaction  from  the  last.  He  resolved,  however,  to  take  it 
into  his  own  hands,  and  set  about  making  formidable  preparations 
for  another  squadron,  which  should  be  more  than  a  match  for  that 
under  his  rebeUious  officer.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions, 
visiting  every  part  of  the  island,  and  straining  all  his  resources  to 
effect  his  purpose.  The  preparations  vrere  on  a  scale  that  necessarily 
consumed  many  months. 

Meanwhile  the  little  vessel  was  speeding  her  prosperous  way 
across  the  waters ;  and,  after  touching  at  one  of  the  Azores,  came 
safely  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Lncar,  in  the  month  of  October.  How- 
ever long  it  may  appear  in  the  more  perfect  nautical  science  of  our 
day,  it  was  reckoned  a  fair  voyage  for  that.  Of  what  befeU  the  com- 
missioners on  their  arrival,  their  reception  at  court,  and  the  sensation 
caused  by  their  intelligence,  I  defer  the  account  to  a  future  chapter.^ 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  an  affair  occurred 
of  a  most  unpleasant  nature.  A  number  of  persons,  with  the  priest 
Juan  Diaz  at  their  head,  ill-affected,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
towards  the  administration  of  Cortes,  or  not  relishing  the  hazardous 
expedition  before  them,  laid  a  plan  to  seize  one  of  the  vessels,  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Cuba,  and  report  to  the  governor  the  fate 
of  the  armament.  It  was  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  the 
party  had  got  their  provisions,  water,  and  everything  necessary  for 
the  vcT'age,  on  board,  without  detection ;  when  the  conspiracy  was 
betrayed  on  the  very  night  they  were  to  sail  by  one  of  their  ovm 
number,  who  repented  the  part  he  had  taken  m  it.  The  general 
caused  the  persons  imphcated  to  be  instantly  apprehended.  An 
examination  was  instituted.  The  guilt  of  the  parties  was  placed 
beyond  a  doubt.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  two  of  the  ring- 
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leaders ;  another,  the  pilot,  was  condemned  to  lose  his  feet,  and 
several  others  to  be  whipped.  The  priest,  probably  the  most  guilty 
of  the  whole,  claiming  tne  usual  benefit  of  clergy,  was  permitted  to 
escape.  One  of  those  condemned  to  the  gallows  was  named  Escudero, 
the  very  alguacil  who,  the  reader  may  remember,  so  stealthily  appre- 
hended Cortes  before  the  sanctuary  in  Cuba.  The  general  on  signing- 
the  death-warrants  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Would  that  I  had  never 
learned  to  write  !  "  It  was  not  the  first  time,  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  exclamation  had  been  uttered  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  arrangements  being  now  fully  settled  at  the  Villa  Rica, 
Cortes  sent  forward  Alvarado,  with  a  large  part  of  the  army  to  Cem- 

E^alla,  where  he  soon  after  joined  them  with  the  remainder.  The 
te  affair  of  the  conspiracy  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.  It  showed  him  that  there  were  timid  spirits  in  the  camp 
on  whom  he  could  not  rely,  and  who,  he  feared,  might  spread  the  seefu 
of  disaffection  among  their  companions.  Even  the  more  resolute, 
on  any  occasion  of  disgust  or  disappointment  hereafter,  might  falter 
in  purpose,  and,  getting  possession  of  the  vessels,  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. This  was  already  too  vast,  and  the  odds  were  too  formidable, 
to  authorise  expectation  of  success  with  diminurion  of  numbers. 
Experience  showed  that  this  was  always  to  be  apprehended,  while 
means  of  escape  were  at  hand.  The  best  chance  for  success  was  to 
cut  off  these  means.  He  came  to  the  daring  resolution  to  destroy 
the  fleet,  without  the  knowled^  of  his  army. 

When  arrived  at  Cempoalla,  he  communicated  his  design  to 
a  few  of  his  devoted  adherents,  who  entered  warmly  into  his  views. 
Through  them  he  readily  persuaded  the  pilots,  by  means  of  those 
golden  arguments  which  weigh  more  than  any  other  with  ordinary 
minds,  to  make  such  a  report  of  the  condirion  of  the  fleet  as  soited 
his  purpose.  The  ships,  they  said,  were  grievously  racked  by  the 
heavy  gales  they  had  encotmtered,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  worm* 
had  eaten  into  their  sides  and  bottoms  until  most  of  them  were  not 
seaworthy,  and  some,  indeed,  could  scarcely  now  be  kept  afloat. 

Cort^  received  the  communication  with  surprise  ;  "  for  he  could 
well  dissemble,"  observes  Las  Casas,  with  his  nsual  friendly  comment, 
"  when  it  suited  his  interests."  "  If  it  be  so,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it !  Heaven's  will  be  done ! "  He  then 
ordered  five  of  the  worst-conditioned  to  be  dismantled,  their  cordage, 
sails,  iron,  and  whatever  was  moveable,  to  be  brought  on  shore,  and 
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the  ships  to  be  sunk.  A  surrey  was  made  of  the  others,  and,  on  a 
similar  report,  four  more  were  condemned  in  the  same  manner. 
Only  one  small  vessel  remained  ! 

When  the  intelligence  reached  the  troops  in  CempoaUa,  it  caused 
the  deepest  consternation.  They  saw  themselves  cut  off  by  a  single 
blow  from  friends*  family,  country !  The  stoutest  hearts  quailed 
before  the  prospect  of  being  thus  abandoned  on  a  hostile  shore,  a 
handful  of  men  arrayed  against  a  formidable  empire.  When  the 
news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  five  vessels  first  condemned, 
they  had  acquiesced  in  it,  as  a  necessary  measure,  knowing  the  mis- 
chievous activity  of  the  insects  in  these  tropical  seas.  But,  when  this 
was  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  remaining  four,  suspicions  of  the  truth 
flashed  on  their  minds.  They  felt  they  were  betrayed.  Murmurs, 
at  first  deep,  swelled  louder  and  louder,  menacing  open  mutiny. 
"  Their  general,"  theysaid,  "  had  led  them  lite  cattle  to  be  butchered 
in  the  shambles  !  "  The  affair  wore  a  most  alarming  aspect.  In  no 
situation  was  Cortes  ever  exposed  to  greater  danger  from  his  soldiers. 

His  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  him  at  this  crisis.  He  called 
his  men  together,  and  employing  the  tones  of  persuasion  rather  than 
authority,  assured  them  that  a  survey  of  the  ships  showed  they  were 
not  fit  for  service.  If  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed,  they 
should  consider,  also,  that  his  was  the  greatest  sacrifice,  for  they  were 
his  property, — all,  indeed,  he  possessed  in  the  world.  The  troops, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  derive  one  great  advantage  from  it,  by  the 
addition  of  a  hundred  able-bodied  recruits,  before  required  to  man 
the  vessels.  But,  even  if  the  fleet  had  been  saved,  it  could  have  been 
of  little  service  in  their  present  expedition ;  since  they  would  not 
need  it  if  they  succeeded,  while  they  would  be  too  far  in  the  interior 
to  profit  by  it  ii  they  failed.  He  besought  them  to  turn  their  thoughts 
in  another  direction.  To  be  thus  calculating  chances  and  means  of 
escape  was  unworthy  of  brave  souls.  They  had  set  their  hands  to  the 
work ;  to  look  back,  as  they  advanced,  would  be  their  ruin.  They 
had  only  to  resume  their  former  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
general,  and  success  was  certain.  *'  As  for  me,"  he  concluded^  "  I 
have  chosen  my  part.  I  will  remain  here,  while  there  is  one  to  bear 
me  company.  If  there  be  any  so  craven,  as  to  shrink  from  sharing  the 
dangers  of  our  glorious  enterprise,  let  them  go  home,  in  God's  name. 
There  is  still  one  vessel  left.  Let  them  take  that  and  return  to  Cuba. 
They  can  tell  there  how  they  deserted  their  commander  and  their 
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comrades,  and  patiently  wait  till  we  return  loaded  with  the  spoils 
of  the  Aztecs." 

The  politic  orator  had  touched  the  right  chord  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  soldiers.  As  he  spoke,  their  resentment  gradually  died  away. 
Tlie  faded  visions  of  future  riches  and  glory,  reldndled  by  ms  eloquence, 
again  floated  before  their  imaginations.  The  first  shock  over,  they 
felt  ashamed  of  their  temporary  distrust.  The  enthusiasm  for  their 
leader  revive4,  for  they  felt  that  under  his  banner  only  they  could  hope 
ior  victory ;  and  they  testified  the  revulsion  of  their  feelings  hy 
making  the  air  ring  with  their  shouts,  "  To  Mexico  !  to  Mexico ! 

The  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  Cortes  is,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable passage  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man.  History,  indeed, 
affords  examples  of  a  similar  expedient  in  emergencies  somewhat 
-similar ;  but  none  where  the  chances  of  success  were  so  precarious, 
and  defeat  would  be  so  disastrous.^  Had  he  failed,  it  might  well 
seem  an  act  of  madness.  Yet  it  was  the  fruit  of  deliberate  calcula- 
tion. He  had  set  fortune,  fame,  life  itself,  all  upon  the  cast,  and 
must  abide  the  issue.  There  was  no  alternative  in  his  mind  but  to 
succeed  or  perish.  The  measure  he  adopted  greatly  increased  the 
chance  of  success.  But  to  carry  it  into  execution,  in  the  face  of  an 
incensed  and  desperate  soldiery,  vras  an  act  of  resolution  that  has  few 
parallels  in  history.* 

Fray  Bartolom£  de  Lu  Otut,  biihop  of  Chiapa,  whose  History  of  the  Indies  tortus  an 
important  authorit}'  for  the  preceding  page*,  wat  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1474.  His  father  accompanied  Columbiu, 
ji  a  common  soldier.  In  hit  first  voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  he  acquired  wealth 
enough  by  hi*  vocation  to  place  his  son  at  the  UniTersity  of  Salamanca.  During  his 
residence  there,  he  was  attended  by  an  Indian  page,  whom  his  father  had  brought  with 
him  from  HiipanioU.  Thus  the  uncompromising  advocate  for  freedom  began  hi*  career 
as  the  owner  of  a  slave  himself.  But  he  did  not  long  remain  so,  for  hii  slave  was  one  of 
-those  subsequently  liberated  by  the  generous  commands  of  Isabella. 

In  1498,  he  completed  his  studies  in  law  and  divinity,  took  hit  degree  of  licentiate, 
and,  in  1502,  accompanied  Oviedo,  in  the  moil  brilliant  armada  which  had  been  eqnipped 
for  the  Western  World.  Eight  years  after,  he  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  St. 
Domingo,  an  event  somewhat  memorable,  since  he  wu  the  first  person  consecrated  in 
that  holy  office  in  the  ccJonies.    On  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards,  Las  Cata* 

Ced  over  to  that  bland,  where  he  obtained  a  curacy  in  a  small  settlement.  He  toon, 
ever,  made  himself  known  to  the  governor,  VeLuqnez,  by  the  fidelity  mth  which 
he  discharged  his  duties,  and  especially  by  the  influence  which  hi*  mild  and  beoevdent 
teaching  obtained  for  him  over  the  Indians.  Through  hit  intimacy  with  the  governor, 
Lag  Casst  had  the  means  of  amelioradrg  the  condition  of  the  conquered  race,  and  horn 
"this  time  he  may  be  said  to  have  coaiecrated  all  hit  energiet  to  this  one  great  object.  At 
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thii  period,  the  scheme  of  repartimuHtoi,  introduced  soon  after  the  diicoveriet  of  Cotuni'- 
biu,  was  in  full  operation,  and  the  aboriginal  peculation  of  the  island)  was  rapidly  melting 
away  under  a  system  of  oppression,  which  hat  been  seldom  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Las  Casas,  outraged  at  the  daily  exhibition  of  ciime  and  misery,  returned  to 
Spain,  to  obtain  some  redress  from  govermnent.  Ferdinand  died  soon  after  his  arrival. 
Qurles  was  abtent,  but  the  reins  were  held  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  the  benevolent  missionary,  and,  with  His  characteristic  vigour,  instituted 
a  cominisuon  of  three  Hieronomite  friars,  with  full  authority,  ai  already  noticed  in  the 
text,  to  reform  abuses.  Las  Casas  was  honoured,  for  his  exertions,  with  the  title  of 
"  Protector  General  of  the  Indians." 

The  new  commissioners  behaved  with  great  discretion.  But  their  office  was  one 
of  consummate  difficulty,  as  it  required  time  to  introduce  important  changes  in  estab- 
lished insdtatious.  The  ardent  and  impetuous  temper  of  Las  Casas,  disdaining  every 
consideration  of  prudence,  overleaped  all  these  obstacles,  and  chafed  under  what  he- 
considered  the  lukewarm  and  temporising  policy  of  the  commissioners.  As  he  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  disgust,  the  parties  soon  came  to  a  misunderstanding  with  each 
other ;  and  Las  Casas  again  returned  to  the  mother  country,  to  stimulate  the  government^ 
if  possible,  to  more  effectual  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  lutives. 

He  found  the  country  under  the  administration  of  the  Flemings,  who  discovered 
from  the  fint  a  whdesome  abhonence  of  the  abuses  practised  in  the  colonies,  and  who,, 
in  short,  seemed  inclined  to  tolerate  no  speculation  or  extortion  but  their  own.  They 
acquiesced,  without  much  difficulty,  in  the  recommendations  of  Las  Casas,  who  proposed, 
to  relieve  the  natives  by  sending  out  Castilian  bbonren,  and  hy  importing  negro  slaves- 
into  the  islands.  This  last  proposition  has  brought  heavy  obloquy  on  the  head  of  its- 
author,  who  has  been  freely  accused  of  having  thus  introduced  negro  slavery  into  the  New 
World.  Others,  with  equal  groundlessness,  have  attempted  to  vindicate  his  memory 
from  the  reproach  of  having  recommended  the  measure  at  aU.  Unfortunately  for  the: 
latter  assertion.  Las  Casas,  in  his  History  of  the  Indus,  confesses,  with  deep  regret  and 
humiliation,  his  advice  on  this  occasion,  founded  on  the  most  erroneous  riews,  ai  he- 
frankly  states ;  since,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  same  law  applies  equaUy  to  the  negro  as: 
to  the  Indian,"  But  so  far  from  having  introduced  slavery  by  this  measure  into  the 
islands,  the  importation  of  blacks  there  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  was- 
recommended  by  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  benevcdent  persons  in  the  colony,  at  the- 
means  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  human  suffering  ;  since  the  African  was  more  fitted 
by  his  constitution  to  endure  the  climate  and  the  severe  toil  imposed  on  the  slave,  than 
the  feeble  and  effeminate  islander.  It  was  a  suggestion  of  humanity,  however  mistaken,. 
and,  considering  the  circiunsunces  under  which  it  occurred,  and  the  age,  it  may  well  be- 
forgiven  in  Las  Casas,  especially  taking  into  view  that,  as  he  became  more  enlightened 
himself,  he  was  so  ready  to  testify  his  regret  at  having  unadvisedly  countenanced  tbe- 
measure. 

The  experiment  recommended  by  Las  Casas  was  made  ;  but,  through  the  apathy  of 
Fonseca,  president  of  the  Indian  Council,  not  heartily, — and  it  faSed.  The  good 
missionary  now  proposed  another,  and  much  bolder  scheme.  He  requested  that  a  krge 
tract  of  country  in  'Herra  Fmne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous  pearl  fisheries, 
might  be  ceded  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  colony  there,  and  of  convertiog- 
the  natives  to  Christianity.  He  required  that  none  of  the  auihoriries  of  the  islands,  and 
no  military  force,  especially,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  movements.  He- 
pledged  himself  by  peaceful  means  alone  to  accomplish  all  that  had  been  done  byviolence 
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in  other  quirten.  He  asked  only  that  a  certain  numbn  of  labourers  should  attend  him, 
invited  by  a  bounty  bom  government,  and  that  he  might  foithei  be  accompanied  by 
fifty  Dominicans,  who  weie  to  be  distinguished  like  himaelf  by  a  peculiar  dress,  that 
.should  lead  the  natlTes  to  suppose  them  a  different  race  of  men  from  the  Spaniards.  This 
proposition  was  denounced  as  chimerical  and  fantastic  by  some,  whose  own  opportunities 
-of  observation  entitled  thdr  judgment  to  respect.  Theae  men  declared  me  Indian, 
from  hi*  nature,  incapable  of  dvilUation.  The  question  was  one  of  such  moment,  that 
Charles  the  Fifth  ordered  the  dtscunion  to  be  conducted  before  him.  The  opponent 
•of  Las  Casai  was  fint  heard,  when  the  good  roistionary,  in  answer,  warmed  by  the  noble 
cause  he  was  to  maintain,  and  nothing  daunted  by  the  august  presence  in  which  he  stood, 
delivered  himself  with  a  ferrent  eloquence  that  went  directly  to  the  heart*  of  his  anditon. 
■"  The  Christian  religion,"  he  concluded,  "  is  equal  in  ita  operation,  and  is  accommodated 
to  every  nation  oi^  the  globe.  It  robs  no  one  of  his  freedom,  violates  none  of  his  inherent 
rights,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  slave  by  nature,  as  pretended ;  and  it  well  becomes 
^our  Majesty  to  banish  so  monstrous  an  oppression  from  your  kingdoms  in  the  b^inning 
of  your  reign,  that  the  Almighty  may  make  tt  long  and  glorious." 

In  the  end  Las  Casas  prevailed.  He  was  furnished  with  the  men  and  means  for 
establishing  his  colony;  and,  in  1520,  embarked  for  America.  But  the  result  was  a 
lamentable  failure.  The  country  assigned  to  him  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Spanish 
settlement,  which  had  already  committed  some  acts  of  violence  on  the  natives.  To 
quell  the  latter,  now  thrown  into  commotion,  an  armed  force  was  sent  by  the  young 
'"  Admiral "  from  Hispaniola.  The  very  people,  among  whom  Las  Casas  was  to  appear 
■M  the  messenger  of  peace,  were  thus  involved  in  deadly  strife  with  his  countrymen.  The 
.enemy  had  been  before  him  in  his  own  harvest.  While  waiting  for  the  close  of  these 
tuib\dent  scenes,  the  labourers,  whom  he  had  taken  out  with  him,  dispersed,  in  despair 
•of  effecting  their  object.  And  after  an  attempt  to  pursue,  with  hi*  faithful  Dominican 
brethren,  the  work  of  colonisation  further,  other  untoward  circumstances  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  project  altogether.  Its  unfortunate  author,  overwhelmed  with 
chagrin,  took  refuge  in  the  Dominican  monastery  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola. — The 
iailure  of  the  enterprise  should,  no  doubt,  be  partly  ascribed  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  its  projector.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise,  in  the  whole  scheme 
jnd  in  the  conduct  of  it,  the  hand  of  one  much  more  familiar  with  books  than  men,  who, 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  dobter,  had  meditated  and  matured  his  benevolent  plans,  without 
fully  estimating  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  their  way,  and  who  counted  too  confidently  on 
meeting  the  same  generous  enthusiasm  in  others  which  glowed  in  hig  own  bosom. 

He  found  in  hi*  disgrace  the  greatest  consolation  and  sympathy  from  the  brethren 
-of  St.  Dominic,  who  stood  forth  as  the  avowed  champions  of  the  Indians  on  all  occasions, 
and  showed  themselves  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  New  World,  as  they  had 
been  hostile  to  it  in  the  Old.  Las  Casas  soon  became  a  member  of  thdr  order,  and,  in  hi* 
monaidc  retirement,  applied  him*elf  for  many  years  to  the  performance  of  his  spiritual 
-duties,  and  the  composition  of  various  works,  all  directed,  more  or  lets,  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  Indians.  Here,  too,  he  commenced  his  great  work,  the  Hiftaria  General 
dt  Uj  Indiiu,  which  he  punued,  at  intervals  of  leisure,  from  1517  till  a  few  years  before 
hi)  death.  Hi*  time,  however,  was  not  wholly  absorbed  by  these  labours,  and  he  found 
means  to  engage  in  several  laborious  misuons.  He  preached  the  gospel  among  the  natives 
of  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  ;  and  succeeded  in  converting  and  reducing  to  obedience 
.some  wild  tribe*  in  the  latter  province,  who  had  defied  the  arms  of  hi*  countrymen. 
In  all  these  pious  labours,  he  wag  sustained  by  his  DominicaA  brethren.  At  length,  in 
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I539i  ^  cro»ed  the  waten  again,  to  seek  further  auiitance  and  recruits  among  the 
snemben  of  his  order. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  board  that  now  presided  over  the  colonial 
department  The  cold  and  narrow-minded  Fonteca,  who  during  his  long  administration 
had,  it  may  be  truly  satd,  shown  himself  the  enemy  of  every  great  name  and  good  measure 
connected  with  the  Indians,  had  died.  His  place,  as  president  of  the  Indian  Council, 
was  filled  by  Loaysa,  Charles's  confessor.  Thjs  functionary,  general  of  the  Dominicans, 
^ve  ready  audience  to  Las  Casas,  and  showed  a  good  will  to  his  proposed  plans  of  reform. 
Charles,  too,  now  grown  older,  seemed  to  feel  more  deeply  the  respontibility  of  his  station, 
And  the  necessity  of  redressing  the  wrongs,  too  long  tolerated,  of  his  American  subject). 
The  state  of  the  colonies  became  a  common  topic  of  discussion,  not  only  in  the  council 
but  in  the  court ;  and  the  representationt  of  Las  Casat  made  an  impression  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  change  of  sentiment  more  clearly  every  day.  He  promoted  this  by  the 
finbUcadon  of  some  of  his  writings  at  this  time,  and  especially  of  his  Bimisima  Relaciim, 
OT  Short  Aceovnt  of  the  Deitrnttion  of  the  Indies,  in  which  he  sets  before  the  reader 
the  manifold  atrodlies  committed  by  his  countrymen  in  different  parts  of  the 
New  World  in  the  prosecution  of  their  conquests.  It  is  a  tale  of  woe.  Every  line  of 
the  work  may  be  said  to  be  written  in  blood.  However  good  the  motives  of  its  author, 
we  may  regret  that  the  book  was  ever  written.  He  would  have  been  certainly  right  not 
to  spare  hu  countrymen ;  to  exhibit  their  misdeeds  in  their  true  colours,  and  by  this 
Appalling  picture — for  such  it  would  have  been — to  have  recalled  the  nation  and  those 
who  governed  it,  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  iniquitous  career  it  was  pursuing  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  water.  But,  to  produce  a  more  striking  effect,  he  has  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
every  tale  of  violence  and  rapine,  and  magnified  the  amount  to  a  degree  which  borders 
on  the  ndiculous. .  The  wild  extravagance  of  his  numerical  estimates  u  of  itself  sufficient 
to  shake  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  generally.  Yet  the  luked  truth  was 
too  startling  in  itself  to  demand  the  aid  of  exaggeration.  The  book  found  great  favour 
with  fordgners ;  was  rapidly  translated  into  various  languages,  and  ornamented  with 
characteristic  designs,  which  seemed  to  put  into  action  all  the  recorded  atrocities  of  the 
text.  It  excited  somewhat  different  feelings  in  his  own  countrymen,  particularly  the 
people  of  the  colonies,  who  considered  themselves  the  subjects  of  a  gross,  however  un- 
designed, misrepresentation ;  and  in  his  future  intercourse  mth  them  it  contributed, 
no  doubt,  to  diminish  his  induence  and  consequent  usefulness,  by  the  spirit  of  alienation, 
and  even  resentment,  which  it  engendered. 

Las  Casas'  honest  intentions,  his  enhghtened  views  and  long  experience,  gained  him 
deserved  credit  at  home.  This  was  visible  in  the  important  regidations  made  at  this 
time  for  the  better  government  of  the  colonies,  and  particularly  in  respect  of  the  aborigines. 
A  code  of  Laws,  Las  Nuevas  Leyes,  was  passed,  having  for  their  avowed  object  the  en- 
franchisement of  this  unfortunate  race ;  and,  in  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  its  pro- 
visions, it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  hand  of  the  Protector  of  the  Indians.  Tlie  history  of 
Spanish  colonial  legislation  is  the  history  of  the  impotent  stru^les  of  the  government 
in  behalf  of  the  lutives,  against  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  its  subjects.  It  proves  that  an 
empire  powerful  at  home — and  Spain  then  was  so— may  be  so  widely  extended,  that  its 
audiority  shall  scarcely  be  felt  in  its  extremities. 

The  government  testified  their  sense  of  the  signal  services  of  Las  Casas,  by  promoting 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Cuzco,  one  of  the  richest  sees  in  the  colonies.  But  the  dianterested 
soul  of  the  missionary  did  not  covet  riches  or  preferment.  He  rejected  the  proffered 
dignity  without  heutation.    Yet  he  could  not  refuse  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa,  a  country 
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which,  from  the  poverty'  and  igooraDce  of  its  inhabiunti,  ofiered  a  good  field  for  hif 
epiritual  laboun.  In  1544,  though  at  the  advanced  age  of  seveaty,  he  took  upon  himself 
these  new  duties,  and  embarked,  for  the  fifth  and  List  time,  for  the  ihoret  of  America. 
His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  coloniiti  looked  on  his  coming  with  apprehensionr 
regarding  him  as  the  real  author  of  the  new  code,  which  strack  at  their  ancient  immunities, 
and  which  he  would  be  likely  to  enforce  to  the  letter.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with 
coldness.  In  some  places  his  person  was  menaced  with  violence.  But  the  venerable 
presence  of  the  prelate,  his  earnest  expostulations,  which  flowed  so  obviously  from  con- 
victioo,  and  hit  generoui  self-devotion,  to  regardless  of  personal  considerations,  preserved 
him  from  ttiit  outrage.  Yet  he  thowed  no  disposition  to  conciliate  hts  opponents  by  what 
he  deemed  an  unworthy  concetuon ;  and  he  even  stretched  the  arm  of  authority  so  far 
as  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  any  who  still  held  an  Indian  in  bondage.  This  high- 
handed measure  not  only  outraged  the  planters,  bnt  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  his 
own  brethren  in  the  Chiurch,  TTiree  years  were  spent  in  disagreeable  altercation  vrithout 
coming  to  any  decision.  The  Spaniards,  to  borrow  their  accustomed  phraseology  on 
these  occasions,  "  obeying  the  law,  but  not  fulfilling  it,"  applied  to  the  Court  for  further 
instructions ;  and  the  bishop,  no  longer  supported  by  lus  own  brethren,  thwarted  by 
the  colonial  magistrates,  and  outraged  by  the  people,  relinquished  a  post  where  his 
presence  could  be  no  further  useful,  and  returned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  tranquillity  at  home. 

Yet,  though  withdrawn  to  his  Dominican  convent,  he  did  not  pass  his  hours  in  slothful 
seclusion.  He  again  appeared  as  the  champion  of  Indian  freedom  in  the  famous  contro- 
yenj  with  Sepulveda,  one  of  the  most  acute  scholars  of  the  time,  and  far  surpassing  La* 
Casas  in  elegance  and  correctness  of  composition.  But  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa  was  his 
superior  in  a^ument,  at  least  in  this  discussion,  where  he  had  right  and  reason  on  his 
tide.  In  hit  "  Thirty  Proposirions,"  as  they  are  called,  in  which  he  turns  up  the  several 
points  of  his  case,  he  maintains,  that  the  circumstances  of  infidchty  in  religion  cannot 
deprive  a  nation  of  its  political  rights  ;  that  the  Holy  See,  in  its  grant  of  the  New  World 
to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  designed  only  to  confer  the  right  of  converting  its  inhabitants 
to  Christianity,  and  of  thus  winning  a  peaceful  authority  over  them  ;  and  that  no  authority 
could  be  valid  which  rested  on  other  foundadons.  This  was  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
colonial  empire,  at  assumed  by  Castile.  But  the  disinterested  views  of  Las  Casas,  the 
respect  entertained  for  his  principles,  and  the  general  convictioa,  tt  may  be,  of  the  force 
of  his  arguments,  prevented  the  Court  from  taking  umbrage  at  their  import,  or  from 
pressing  them  to  thdr  le^timate  conclusion.  While  the  writings  of  his  adversary  were 
interdicted  from  publication,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  own  printed  and  circulated 
in  every  quarter. 

From  this  period  his  time  was  distributed  among  his  religious  duties,  his  studies,  and 
the  composition  of  hit  worb,  especially  his  history.  His  constitution,  naturally  ezcellent, 
had  been  strengthened  by  a  life  of  temperance  and  toil ;  and  He  retained  hit  faculties 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  He  died  after  a  short  illness,  July,  1566,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-two,  in  hit  monastery  of  Aiocha,  at  Madrid. 

The  character  of  Las  Casas  may  be  inferred  from  his  career.  He  was  one  of  those, 
to  whose  gifted  minds  are  revealed  those  glorious  moral  truths  which,  like  the  lights  of 
heaven,  are  fixed  and  the  same  for  ever  ;  but  which,  though  now  familiar,  were  bidden 
from  all  but  a  few  penetrating  intellects  by  the  general  darkness  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  a  reformer,  and  had  the  virtues  and  errort  of  a  reformer.  He  was  in- 
spired by  one  great  and  glorious  idea.  This  was  the  key  to  all  his  thoughts,  all  that  he 
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taid  and  wrote,  to  e<iery  act  of  hu  long  life.  It  was  thu  which  urged  him  to  lift  the 
vcnce  of  rebuke  in  the  pretence  of  princea,  to  brave  the  menaces  of  an  infuriated  populace, 
to  CTOu  leas,  to  traTCne  mountains  and  deserts,  to  incur  the  alienation  of  friends,  the 
hostilit]'  of  enemies,  to  endure  obloquy,  insult,  and  persecution.  It  was  this,  too,  which 
made  lum  lecklew  of  obstacles,  led  him  to  count  too  confidently  on  the  co-opeiation  of 
others,  animated  his  discussion,  sharpened  his  invective,  loo  often  steeped  his  pen  in  the 
gall  of  personal  vituperation,  led  hiin  into  gross  exaggeration  and  over-colouring  in  his 
statements,  and  a  blind  cieduUty  of  evil  that  rendered  him  unsafe  as  a  counsellor,  and 
unsuccessful  in  the  practical  concerns  of  life.  His  motives  were  pure  and  elevated.  But 
his  manner  of  enforcing  them  was  not  always  so  commendable.  This  mxy  be  gathered 
not  only  from  the  testimony  of  the  colonists  generally,  who,  as  parties  interested,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  prejudiced ;  but  from  that  of  the  memben  of  his  own  profession, 
persons  high  in  office,  and  of  integrity  beyond  suspicion,  not  to  add  that  of  missionaries 
engaged  in  the  same  good  work  with  himself.  These,  in  thdr  letters  and  reported  con- 
versations, charged  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa  with  an  arrogant,  uncharitable  temper,  which 
deluded  his  judgment,  and  vented  itself  in  unwarrantable  crimination  against  such  as 
resisted  his  projects  or  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  Las  Casas,  in  ihort,  was  a  man. 
But,  if  he  had  the  errors  of  humanity,  he  had  virtues  that  rarely  belong  to  it.  The  beat 
commentary  on  his  character  is  the  estimation  which  he  obtained  in  the  court  of  bis 
sovereign.  AUberalpeosionwassettledonhimafter  his  last  return  from  America,  which 
he  chidly  expended  on  charitable  objects.  No  measure  of  importance,  relating  to  the 
Indians,  was  taken  without  his  ad\ice.  He  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  in  the 
podtive  amelioration  of  thdr  condition,  and  in  the  popular  admission  of  those  great  truths 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  life  to  unfold.  And  who  shall  say  how  much  of  the 
tnccessful  efforts  and  arguments  since  made  in  behalf  of  persecuted  humanity  may  be 
traced  to  the  example  and  the  writings  of  this  illustrious  philanthropist  ? 

His  compositions  were  numerous ;  most  of  them  of  no  great  length.  Some  were 
printed  in  his  time ;  others  have  since  appeared,  especially  in  the  French  translation  of 
Llorente.  Hu  great  work,  which  occupied  him  at  intervals  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
the  Hutoria  Gtntral  it  las  ladioM,  still  remains  in  manuscript.  It  is  in  three  volumes, 
divided  into  as  many  parts,  and  embraces  the  colonial  history  from  the  discovery  of  the 
country  by  Columbus  to  the  year  153a  The  style  of  the  work,  tike  that  of  all  his  writings, 
is  awkward,  disjointed,  and  excessively  diffuse ;  abounding  in  repetitions,  irrelevant 
digressions,  and  pedantic  citations.  But  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  passages  of  a  different 
kind ;  and,  when  he  is  roused  by  the  deure  to  exhibit  some  gross  wrong  to  the  natives, 
his  simple  language  kindles  into  eloquence,  and  he  expounds  those  great  and  immutable 
prindples  of  natural  jnstice  which,  in  his  own  day,  were  so  littie  understood.  Hu  defect 
as  a  historian  is,  that  he  wrote  hktory,  like  everything  ebe,  under  the  influence  of  one 
dominant  idea.  He  is  always  pleading  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  native.  This  gives  a 
colouring  to  events  which  passed  under  his  own  eyes,  and  filled  him  with  a  too  easy  con- 
fidence in  those  which  he  gathered  from  the  reports  of  others.  Much  of  the  preceding 
portion  of  our  narrative  which  relates  to  affairs  in  Cuba  must  have  come  under  his  personal 
observation.  But  he  seems  incapable  of  shaking  off  his  early  deference  to  Velasquez, 
who,  as  we  have  noticed,  treated  him,  while  a  poor  curate  in  the  island,  with  pe<niliar 
confidence.  For  Cort&,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  have  felt  a  profound  con- 
tempt. He  witnessed  the  commencement  of  his  career,  when  he  was  standing,  cap  in 
hand,  as  it  were,  at  the  proud  governor's  door,  thankful  even  for  a  smile  of  recognition. 
Las  Casas  remembered  all  this,  and,  when  he  saw  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico  rite  into  a 
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glory  and  renown  that  threw  hu  fonnet  patron  into  the  shade, — and  most  unfairly,  ai 
Lm  Casas  deemed,  at  the  expeiue  of  that  patron, — the  good  bishop  coold  not  witfap 
hold  bit  indigoatioi) ;  nor  speak  of  him  othenvise  than  with  a  ineei,  at  a  mere  upstart 
adrenturer. 

It  was  the  existence  of  defects  like  these,  and  the  fear  of  the  misconception  likely  to 
be  produced  by  them,  that  hare  so  long  prevented  the  publication  of  bis  history.  At 
hit  death,  he  Mt  it  to  the  convent  of  San  Gregorio,  at  Valtadolid,  with  directiont  that  it 
should  not  be  printed  for  forty  yean,  nor  be  seen  during  that  time  by  any  layman  or 
member  of  the  fraternity.  Herrera,  however,  wat  permitted  to  consult  it,  and  he  Uberally 
traniferreditt  contents  to  hit  own  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1601.  The  Royal  Academy 
of  Hittory  reviaed  the  first  volume  of  Las  Catai  some  years  since,  with  a  view  to  the 
pubUcation  of  the  whole  work.  But  the  inditcreet  and  imaginative  gtyle  of  the  composi- 
tion, according  to  Navarrete,  and  the  consideration  that  iti  most  important  facti  were 
already  known  through  other  channelt,  induced  that  body  to  abandon  the  detign.  With 
deference  to  their  judgment,  tt  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  Las  Caias,  with  every  deduction, 
it  one  of  the  great  writers  of  the  nation  ;  great  from  the  important  truths  which  he  dis- 
cerned when  none  else  coold  tee  them,  and  from  the  courage  with  which  he  proclaimed 
them  to  the  world.  They  are  scattered  over  his  history  as  well  as  hit  other  writings. 
They  are  not,  however,  the  patiages  tranicribed  by  Herrera.  In  the  statement  of  &c^ 
too,  however  partial  and  prejudiced,  no  one  will  impeach  hit  integrity ;  and,  at  an  en- 
lightened contemporary,  hit  evidence  u  of  undeniable  value.  It  it  due  to  the  memory  of 
Lat  Caiat,  that,  if  his  work  be  given  to  the  public  at  all,  it  should  not  be  through  the 
garbled  extracts  of  one  who  was  no  fair  interpreter  of  hit  opinions.  Lat  Casas  does  not 
tpeak  for  himtelf  in  the  courtly  pages  of  Herrera.  Yet  the  History  should  not  be  published 
without  a  luitable  commentary  to  enlighten  the  student,  and  guard  him  against  any  undue 
prejudices  in  the  writer.  We  may  hope  that  the  entire  manuscript  will  one  day  be 
given  to  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  that  distinguished  body,  which  has  already  done 
fo  much  in  this  way  for  the  illustration  of  the  national  annals. 

The  life  of  Las  Casas  has  beea  several  times  written.  The  two  memoirs  molt  worthy 
of  notice  are  that  by  Llorente,  late  secretary  of  the  Inquisition,  prefixed  to  his  French 
translation  of  the  bishop's  controvenial  writings,  and  that  by  Qulntana,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  EtpanoUs  CeUhrei,  where  it  present)  a  truly  noble  specimen  of  biographical 
composition,  enriched  by  a  literary  criticism  as  acute  as  it  it  candid, — I  have  gone  to  the 
greater  length  in  thii  notice,  from  the  interetting  character  of  the  man,  and  the  little 
that  is  known  of  him  to  the  English  reader.  He  ceases  to  be  an  authority  for  us  hereafter, 
as  hit  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cort£s  terminates  with  the  destruction  of  the  navy. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Proceedings  at  Cem-poalla — The  Spaniards  climb  the  Table-Land — 
Picturesque  Scenery — Transactions  with  the  Natives — Embassy 
to  Tlascala 

1519 

WHILE  at  Cempoalla,  Cortes  received  a  message  from 
Escalante,  his  commander  at  Villa  Rica,  informing  him 
there  were  four  stiange  ships  hovering  off  the  coast, 
and  that  the)^  took  no  notice  of  his  repeated  signals. 
Tlus  intelligence  greatly  alarmed  the  general,  who  feared  they  might 
be  a  squadron  sent  by  the  governor  of  Cuba  to  interfere  with  his 
movements.  In  much  haste,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  few  horse- 
men, and,  ordering  a  party  of  light  infantry  to  follow,  posted  back 
to  Villa  Rica.  The  rest  of  the  army  he  left  in  charge  of  Alvarado 
and  of  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  a  young  officer,  who  had  begun  to  give 
evidence  of  the  uncommon  qualities  which  have  secured  to  him  so 
distinguished  a  rank  among  the  conquerors  of  Mexico. 

Escalante  would  have  persuaded  the  general,  on  his  reaching 
the  town,  to  take  some  rest,  and  allow  him  to  go  in  search  of  the 
strangers  ;  but  Cortes  replied  with  the  homely  proverb,  '*  A  wounded 
hare  takes  no  nap," '  and,  without  stopping  to  refresh  himself  or  his 
men,  pushed  on  ^ee  or  four  leagues  to  the  north,  where  he  under- 
stood the  ships  were  at  anchor.  On  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  three 
Spaniards,  just  landed  from  them.  To  his  eager  inquiries  whence 
they  came,  they  replied,  that  they  belonged  to  a  squadron  fitted  out 
by  Francisco  de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica.  This  person,  the  year 
previous,  had  visited  the  Florida  coast,  and  obtained  from  Spain — 
where  he  had  some  interest  at  court — authority  over  the  countries  he 
might  discover  in  that  vicinity.  The  three  men,  consisting  of  a 
notary  and  two  witnesses,  had  been  sent  on  shore  to  warn  their 
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cotintrymen  under  Cortes  to  desist  from  what  was  considered  an 
encroachment  on  the  territories  of  Garay.  Probably  neither  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  nor  his  officers,  had  any  very  precise  notion 
of  the  geography  and  limits  of  these  territories. 

Cortes  saw  at  once  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  from  this 
quarter.  He  would  have  been  glad,  however,  if  he  could,  by  any 
means  have  induced  the  crews  of  the  ships  to  join  his  ezpedirion. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  notary  and  his  companions. 
But  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  vessels,  the  people  on  board,  dis- 
trusting the  good  terms  on  which  their  comrades  appeared  to  be 
with  the  Spaniards,  refused  to  send  their  boat  ashore.  In  this 
dilemma,  Cortes  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 

He  ordered  three  of  his  own  men  to  exchange  dresses  with  the 
new  comers.  He  then  drew  ofi  his  little  band  in  sight  of  the  vessels, 
affecting  to  return  to  the  city.  In  the  night,  however,  he  came 
back  to  the  same  place,  and  lay  in  ambush,  directing  the  disguised 
Spaniards,  when  the  morning  broke,  and  lliey  could  be  discerned, 
to  make  signals  to  those  on  board.  Hie  artifice  succeeded.  A  boat 
pulled  off,  filled  with  armed  men,  and  three  or  four  leaped  on  shore. 
But  they  soon  detected  the  deceit,  and  Cortes,  springing  from  his 
ambush,  made  them  prisoners.  Their  comrades  in  the  boat,  alarmed, 
pushed  off  at  once  for  the  vessels,  which  soon  got  under  weigh,  leaving 
those  on  shore  to  their  fate.  Tlius  ended  the  affair.  Cortes  returned 
to  Cempoalla,^with  the  addition  of  half  a  dozen  able-bodied  recruits, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  relieved  in  his  own  mind  from 
the  apprehension  of  interference  with  his  operations.* 

He  now  made  arrangements  for  his  speedy  departure  from  the 
Totonac  capital.  The  forces  reserved  for  the  expedition  amounted 
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to  about  four  hundred  foot  and  fifteen  horse,  with  seven  pieces  of 
artillery.  He  obtained,  also,  thirteen  hundred  Indian  warriors, 
and  a  thousand  tamarus,  or  porters,  from  the  cacique  of  Cempoalla, 
to  drag  the  guns,  and  transport  the  baggage.  He  took  forty  more 
of  their  principal  men  as  hostages,  as  well  as  to  guide  him  on  the 
way,  and  serve  him  by  their  counsels  among  the  strange  tribes  he  was 
to  visit.  They  were,  in  fact,  of  essential  service  to  him  throughout 
the  march.' 

The  remainder  of  his  Spanish  force  he  left  in  garrison  at  Villa 
Rica  de  Vera  Cruz,  the  command  of  which  he  had  intrusted  to  the 
alguacil,  Juan  de  Escalante,  an  officer  devoted  to  his  interests.  The 
selection  was  judicious.  It  was  important  to  place  there  a  man 
who  would  resist  any  hostile  interference  from  his  European  rivals, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  maintain  the  present  friendly  relations  with  the 
natives,  on  the  other.  Cortes  recommended  the  Totonac  chiefs  to 
apply  to  this  officer,  in  case  of  any  difficulty,  assuring  them  that,  so 
long  as  they  remained  faithful  to  their  new  sovereign  and  religion, 
they  should  find  a  sure  protection  in  the  Spaniards. 

Before  marching,  the  general  spolce  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  his  own  men.  He  told  them  they  were  now  to  embark  in  earnest, 
on  an  enterprise  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  their  desires ; 
and  that  the  blessed  Saviour  would  carry  them  victorious  through 
every  battle  with  their  enemies.  "  Indeed,"  he  added,  "  this  assur- 
ance must  be  our  stay,  for  every  other  refuge  is  now  cut  ofE,  but  that 
afforded  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  your  own  stout  hearts." 
He  ended  by  comparing  their  achievements  to  those  of  the  ancient 
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Romans,  "  in  phrases  of  honeyed  eloquence  far  beyond  anything  I 
can  repeat,"  says  the  brave  and  simple-hearted  chronicler  who  heard 
^em.  Cortes  was,  indeed,  master  of  that  eloquence  which  went  to 
the  soldiers'  hearts.  For  their  sympathies  were  his,  and  he  shared  in 
that  romantic  spirit  of  adventure  which  belonged  to  them.  *'  We 
are  ready  to  obey  you,"  they  cried  as  vrith  one  voice.  *'  Our  fortunes, 
for  better  or  worse,  are  cast  with  yours."  Taking  leave,  therefore, 
of  their  hospitable  Indian  friends,  the  little  army,  buoyant  with  high 
hopes  and  l(rfty  plans  of  conquest,  set  forward  on  the  march  to  Mexico. 
It  was  August  i6,  1519.  During  the  first  day  their  road  lay 
through  the  tierra  calienu,  the  beautiful  land  where  they  had  been 
so  long  lingering ;  the  land  of  the  vanilla,  cochineal, 
cacao  (not  till  later  daj^  of  the  orange,  and  the 
sugar-cane),  products  which,  indigenous  to  Mexico, 
have  now  become  the  luxuries  of  Europe ;  the  land 
where  the  fruits  and  the  flowers  chase  one  another  in 
unbroken  circle  through  the  year ;  where  the  gales 
are  loaded  with  perfumes  till  the  sense  aches  at 
their  sweetness ;  and  the  groves  are  filled  with 
many-coloured  birds,  and  insects  whose  enamelled  wings  glisten  like 
diamonds  in  the  bright  sun  of  the  Tropics.  Such  are  the  magical 
splendours  of  this  paradise  of  the  senses.  Yet  nature,  who  generally 
works  in  a  spirit  of  compensation,  has  provided  one  here ;  since  the 
same  burning  sun  which  quickens  into  life  these  glories  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  calls  forth  the  pestilent  malaria^  with  its 
train  of  bilious  disorders,  unknown  to  the  cold  skies  of  the  North. 
The  season  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  there,  the  rainy  months  of 
summer,  was  precisely  that  in  which 
the  vomito  rages  with  greatest  fury  ; 
when  the  European  stranger  hardly 
ventures  to  set  his  foot  on  shore, 
still  less  to  linger  there  a  day.  We 
find  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the 
records  of  the  Conquerors,  nor  any 
notice,  indeed,  of  an  uncommon 
mortality.  TTie  fact  doubtless 
corroborates  the  theory  of  those 
who  postpone  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  till  long  after 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  whites.  It  proves,  at 
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least,  that,  if  existing  before,  it  must  have  been  in  a  very  much 
mitigated  form. 

After  some  leagues  of  travel  over  the  roads  made  nearly  impassable 
by  the  summer  rains,  the  troops  began  the  gradual  ascent — more 
gradual  on  the  eastern  than  the  western  declivities  of  the  Cordilleras — 
which  leads  up  to  the  tableland  of  Mexico.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
day,  they  reached  Xalapa,  a  place  still  retaining  the  same  Aztec  name 
that  it  has  communicated  to  the  drug  raised  in  its  environs,  the 
medicinal  vlnues  of  which  are  now  known  throughout  the  world.' 
This  town  stands  midway  up  the  long  ascent  at  an  elevation  where 
the  vapours  from  the  ocean,  touching  in  their  westerly  progress, 
maintain  a  rich  verdure  throughout  the  year.  Though  somewhat 
infected  with  these  marine  fogs,  the  air  is  usually  bland  and  salubrious. 
The  wealthy  resident  of  the  lower  regions  retires  here  for  safety 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  and  the  traveller  hails  its  groves  of  oak  with 
delight,  as  announcing  that  he  is  above  the  deadly  influence  of  the 
vomito.^  From  this  delicious  spot  the  Spaniards  enjoyed  one  of  the 
grandest  prospects  in  nature.  Before  them  was  the  steep  ascent — 
much  steeper  after  this  point — ^which  they  were  to  climb.  On  the 
right  rose  the  Sierra  Maire^  girt  with  its  dark  belt  of  pines,  and  its 
long  lines  of  shadowy  hills  stretching  away  in  the  distance.  To  the 
south,  in  brilliant  contrast,  stood  the  mighty  Orizaba,  with  his  white 
robe  of  snow  descending  far  down  his  sides  towering  in  solitary 
grandenr,  the  giant  spectre  of  the  Andes.  Behind  them,  thev  beheld, 
unrolled  at  their  feet,  the  magnificent  tierra  calienU^  with  its  gay 
confusion  of  meadows,  streams,  and  flowering  forests,  sprinkled  over 
with  shining  Indian  villages  ;  while  a  faint  hue  of  light  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon  told  them  that  there  was  the  ocean,  beyond  which 
were  the  kindred  and  country — they  were  many  of  them  never  more 
to  see. 

Still  winding  their  way  upward,  amidst  scenery  as  different  as 
was  the  temperature  from  that  of  the  regions  below,  the  army  passed 
through  settlements  containing  some  hundreds  of  inhabitants  each, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  reached  a  "  strong  town,"  as  Cortes  terms  it, 
standing  on  a  rocky  eminence,  snpposea  to  be  that  now  known  by 
the  Mexican  name  of  Naulinco.  Here  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  friends  of  the  Totonacs.  Cortes 
endeavoured,  through  father  Olmedo,  to  impart  to  them  some  know- 
ledge of  Christian  truths,  which  were  bndly  received,  and  the 
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Spaniards  were  allowed  to  erect  a  cross  in  the  place,  for  the  future 
adoration  of  the  natives.  Indeed,  the  route  of  the  army  might  be 
tracked  by  these  emblems  of  man's  salvation,  raised  vrherever  a  willing 
population  of  Indians  invited  it,  suggesting  a  very  different  idea  from 
what  the  same  memorials  intimate  to  the  traveller  in  these  mountain 
solitudes  in  our  day.^ 

The  troops  now  entered  a  nigged  defile,  the  Bishop's  Pass,*  as 
it  is  called,  capable  of  easy  defence  against  an  army.  Very  soon  they 
experienced  a  most  unwelcome  change  of  climate.  Cold  winds  from 
the  mountains,  mingled  with  rain,  and,  as  they  rose  still  higher,  with 
driving  sleet  and  hail,  drenched  their  garments,  and  seemed  to  pene- 
trate to  their  very  bones.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  partially  covered 
by  their  armour  and  thick  jackets  of  quilted  cotton,  were  better  able 
to  resist  the  weather,  though  their  long  residence  in  the  sultry  regions 
of  the  valley  made  them  still  keenly  sensible  to  the  annoyance.  But 
.  the  poor  Indians,  natives  erf  the  tierra  caiiente,  with  little  protection 
in  the  way  of  covering,  sunk  under  the  rude  assault  of  the  elements, 
and  several  of  them  perished  on  the  road. 

TTie  aspect  of  the  country  was  as  wild  and  dreary  as  the  climate. 
TTieir  route  woimd  along  the  spur  of  the  huge  Cofre  de  Perote,  which 
borrows  its  name,  both  in  Mexican  and  Castilian,  from  the  coffer- 
like rock  on  its  summit.'  It  is  one  of  the  great 
volcanoes  of  New  Spain.  It  exhibits  now, 
indeed,  no  vestige  of  a  crater  on  its  top,  but 
abundant  traces  of  volcanic  action  at  its  base, 
where  acres  of  lava,  blackened  scorix,  and 
cinders,  proclaim  the  convulsions  of  nature, 
while  numerous  shrubs  and  mouldering  trunks 
of  enormous  trees,  among  the  crevices,  attest 
the  antiquity  of  these  events.  Working  their 
toilsome  way  across  this  scene  of  desolation,  the 
path  often  led  them  along  the  borders  of  pre- 
cipices, down  whose  sheer  depths  of  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  the  shrinking  eye  might 
behold  another  climate,  and  see  all  the  glow- 
ing vegetation  of  the  Tropics  choking  up  the 
bottom  of  the  ravines. 

After  three  days  of   this  fatiguing  travel, 
okhid,  the  way-worn  army  emerged  through  another 
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defile,  the  Zieira  del  Agua}-  They  soon  came  upon  an  open 
reach  of  country,  with  a  genial  climate,  such  as  belongs  to 
the  temperate  latitudes  of  southern  Europe.  They  had  reached 
the  level  of  more  than  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean, 
where  the  great  sheet  of  tableland  spreads  out  for  hundreds  of  nules 
along  the  crests  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  country  showed  signs  of 
careful  cultivation,  but  the  products  were,  for  the  most  part,  not 
familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  Fields  and  hedges  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  cactus,  the  towering  organum,  and  plantations 
of  aloes  with  rich  yellow  clusters  of  flowers  on  meir  tall  stems,  affording 
drink  and  clothing  to  the  Aztec,  were  everywhere  seen.  The  plants 
of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  had  disappeared,  one  after  another, 
with  the  ascent  into  these  elevated  regions.  The  glossy  and  dark- 
leaved  banana,  the  chief,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  aliment  of  the  countries 
below,  had  long  since  faded  from  the  landscape.  The  hardy  maize, 
however,  still  shone  with  its  golden  harvests  in  all  the  pride  of  culriva- 
tion,  the  great  staple  of  the  higher  equally  with  the  lower  traces  of 
the  plateau. 

Suddenly  the  troops  came  upon  what  seemed  the  environs  of  a 
populous  city,  which,  as  they  entered  it,  appeared  to  surpass  even 
that  of  Cempoalla  in  the  size  and  solidity  of  its  structures.^  These 
were  of  stone  and  lime,  many  of  them  spacious  and  tolerably  high. 
There  were  thirteen  UocaUis  in  the  place ;  and  in  the  suburbs  they 
had  seen  a  receptacle,  in  which,  according  to  Bernal  Diaz,  were  stored 
a  hundred  thousand  sktdls  of  human  victims,  all  piled  and  ranged  in 
order  !  He  reports  the  number  as  one  he  had  ascertained  by  counting 
them  himself.  Whatever  faith  we  may  attach  to  the  precise  accuracy 
of  his  figures,  the  result  is  almost  equally  startling.  The  Spaniards 
were  destined  to  become  familiar  with  this  appalling  spectacle,  as 
they  approached  nearer  to  the  Aztec  capital. 

The  lord  of  the  town  ruled  over  twenty  thousand  vassals.  He 
was  tributary  to  Montezuma,  and  a  strong  Mexican  ganison  was 
quartered  in  the  place.  He  had  probably  been  advised  of  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  doubted  how  far  it  would  be  welcome  to  his 
sovereign.  At  all  events,  he  gave  them  a  cold  reception,  the  more 
unpalatable  after  the  extraordinary  sufferings  of  the  last  few  days. 
To  the  inquiry  of  Cortes,  whether  he  were  subject  to  Montezuma, 
he  answered  with  real  or  affected  surprise,  "  Who  is  there  that  is  not 
a  vassal  to  Montezuma  ?  "  The  general  told  him,  with  some  emphasis, 
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that  he  was  not.  He  then  explained  whence  and  why  he  came, 
assuring  him  that  he  served  a  monarch  who  had  princes  for  his  vassals 
as  powerful  as  the  Aztec  monarch  himself. 

The  cacique  in  turn  fell  nothing  short  of  the  Spaniard  in  the 

e>mpous  dis^y  of  the  eiandenr  and  resources  of  the  Indian  emperor, 
e  told  his  guest  that  Montezuma  could  muster  thirty  great  vassab, 
each  master  of  a  hundred  thousand  men !  ^  His  revenues  were  im- 
mense, as  every  subject,  however  poor,  paid  something.  They  were 
all  expended  on  his  magnificent  state,  and  in  support  of  his  armies. 
These  were  continually  in  the  field,  while  garrisons  were  maintained 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  empire.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
victims,  the  fruit  of  his  wars,  were  annually  sacrificed  on  the  altars 
of  his  gods !  His  capital,  the  cacique  said*  stood  in  a  lake  in  the 
centre  of  a  spacious  valley.  The  lake  was  commanded  by  the 
emperor's  vess^,  and  the  approach  to  the  city  was  by  means  of 
causeways,  several  miles  long,  connected  in  parts  by  wooden  bridges, 
which,  when  raised,  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  country. 
Some  other  things  he  added,  in  answer  to  queries  of  his  guest,  in  which 
as  the  reader  may  imagine,  the  crafty  or  credulous  cacique  varnished 
over  the  truth  with  a  lively  colouring  of  romance.  Whether  romance 
or  reality,  the  Spaniards  could  not  determine.  The  particulars  they 
gleaned  were  not  of  a  bind  to  tranquillise  their  minds,  and  might  well 
have  made  bolder  hearts  than  theirs  pause,  ere  they  advanced.  But 
far  from  it.  "  The  words  which  we  heard,"  says  the  stout  old 
cavalier,  so  often  quoted,  "  however  they  may  have  filled  us  with 
wonder,  made  us — such  is  the  temper  of  the  Spaniard — only  the  more 
earnest  to  prove  the  adventure,  desperate  as  it  might  appear."  ' 

In  a  farther  conversation  Cort^  inquired  of  the  chief  whether 
his  country  abounded  in  gold,  and  intimated  a  desire  to  take  home 
some,  as  specimens  to  his  sovereign.  But  the  Indian  lord  declined  to 
give  him  any,  saying,  it  might  displease  Montezuma.  *'  Should  he 
command  it,"  he  added,  "  my  gold,  my  person,  and  all  I  possess, 
shall  be  at  your  disposal."  The  general  did  not  press  the  matter 
further. 

The  curiosity  of  the  natives  was  naturally  excited  by  the  strange 
dresses,  weapons,  horses,  and  dogs  of  the  Spaniards.  Marina,  m 
satisfying  their  inquiries,  took  occasion  to  magnify  the  prowess  of 
her  adopted  countrymen,  expatiating  on  their  exploits  ana  victories, 
and  stating  the  extraordinary  marks  of  respect  they  had  received  from 
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Montezuma.  This  intelligence  seems  to  have  had  its  effect ;  for. 
soon  after,  the  cacique  gave  the  general  some  curious  trinkets  of  gold, 
of  no  great  value,  indeed,  but  as  a  testimony  of  his  goodwill.  He 
sent  him,  also,  some  female  slaves  to  prepare  bread  for  the  troops,  and 
supplied  the  means  of  refreshment  and  repose,  more  important  to 
them,  in  the  present  juncture,  than  all  the  gold  of  Mexico.^ 

liie  Spanish  general,  as  usual,  did  not  neglect  the  occasion  to 
inculcate  the  great  truths  of  revelation  on  his  host,  and  to  display 
the  atrocity  of  the  Indian  superstitions.  The  cacique  listened  with 
civil,  but  cold  indifference.  Cortes,  finding  him  unmoved,  turned 
briskly  round  to  his  soldiers,  exclaiming  that  now  was  the  time  to 
plant  the  Cross  !  They  eagerly  seconded  his  pious  purpose,  and  the 
same  scenes  might  have  been  enacted  as  at  Cempoalla,  with,  perhaps, 
very  different  results,  had  not  father  Olmedo,  with  better  judgment, 
interposed.  He  represented  that  to  introduce  the  Cross  among  the 
natives,  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance  and  incredulity,  would  be 
to  expose  the  sacred  symbol  to  desecration,  so  soon  as  the  backs 
of  the  Spaniards  were  turned.  The  only  way  was  to  wait  patiently 
the  season  when  more  leisure  should  be  afforded  to  instil  into  their 
minds  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  sober  reasoning  of  the  good 
father  prevailed  over  the  passions  of  the  martial  enthusiasts. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Cortes  that  Olmedo  was  not  one  of  those 
frantic  friars  who  would  have  fanned  his  fiery  temper  on  such  occasions 
into  a  blaze.  It  might  have  had  a  most  disastrous  influence  on  his 
fonunes ;  for  he  held  all  temporal  consequences  light  in  comparison 
with  the  great  work  of  conversion,  to  effect  which  the  unscrupulous 
mind  of  the  soldier,  trained  to  the  stern  discipline  of  the  camp,  would 
have  employed  force,  whenever  fair  means  were  ineffectual.'  But 
Olmedo  belonged  to  that  class  of  benevolent  missionaries — of  whom 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  its  credit,  has  furnished  many- 
examples — ^who  rely  on  spiritual  weapons  for  the  great  work,  incul- 
cating those  doctrines  of  love  and  mercy  which  can  best  touch  the 
sensibilities  and  win  the  affections  of  their  rude  audience.  These, 
indeed,  are  the  true  weapons  of  the  church,  the  weapons  employed 
in  the  primitive  ages,  by  which  it  has  spread  its  peaceful  banners  over 
the  farthest  regions  of  the  globe.  Such  were  not  the  means  used  by 
the  conquerors  of  America,  who,  rather  adopting  the  policy  of  the 
victorious  Moslems  in  their  early  career,  carried  with  them  the  sword 
in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the  other.  They  imposed  obedience  in 
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matters  of  faith,  no  less  than  of  government,  on  the  vanquished,  little 
heeding  whether  the  conTersion  were  genuine,  so  that  it  conformed 
to  the  outward  obserrances  of  the  church.  Yet  the  seeds  thus  reck- 
lessly scattered  must  have  perished  but  for  the  missionaries  of  their 
own  nation,  who,  in  later  times,  worked  over  the  same  ground,  living 
among  the  Indians  as  brethren,  and,  by  long  and  patient  culture, 
enabling  the  germs  of  truth  to  take  root  and  fructify  m  their  hearts. 

The  Spamsh  commander  remained  in  the  city  four  or  five  days 
to  recruit  his  fatigued  and  famished  forces ;  and  the  modern  Indians 
still  point  out,  or  did,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  venerable 
cypress,  under  the  branches  of  which  was  tied  the  horse  of  the  c&n- 
(rmstaior, — the  Conqueror,  as  Cortes  was  styled,  far  excellence}- 
Their  route  now  opened  on  a  broad  and  verdant  valley,  watered  by  a 
noble  stream, — a  circumstance  of  not  too  frequent  occurrence  on  the 
parched  tableland  of  New  Spain.  The  soil  was  well  protected  by 
woods,  a  thing  still  rarer  at  the  present  day ;  since  the  invaders,  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  swept  away  the  magnificent  growth  of  timber, 
rivalling  that  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States  in  variety  and 
beauty,  which  covered  the  plateau  under  the  Aztecs." 

All  along  the  river,  on  both  sides  of  it,  an  unbroken  line  of  Indian 
dwellings,  "  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  one  another,"  extended  for 
three  or  four  leagues ;  arguing  a  population  much  denser  than  at 
present.  On  a  rough  and  rising  ground  stood  a  town,  that  might 
contain  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  commanded  by  a  fortress, 
which,  with  its  walls  and  trenches,  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  quite 
"  on  a  level  with  similar  works  in  Europe."  Here  the  troops  again 
halted,  and  met  with  friendly  treatment.' 

Cortes  now  determined  his  future  line  of  march.  At  the  last 
place  he  had  been  counselled  by  the  natives  to  take  the  route  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Cholula,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  subjects  of  Monte- 
zuma, were  a  mild  race,  devoted  to  mechanical  and  other  peaceful 
arts,  and  would  be  likely  to  entertain  him  kindly.  Their  Cempoalla 
allies,  however,  advised  the  Spaniards  not  to  trust  the  Cholulans,  "  a 
false  and  perfidious  people,"  but  to  take  the  road  to  Tlascala,  that 
vaHant  litue  republic  which  had  so  long  maintained  its  independence 
against  the  arms  of  Mexico.  The  people  were  frank  as  they  were 
fearless,  and  fair  in  their  dealings.  They  had  always  been  on  terms 
of  amity  with  the  Totonacs,  which  afforded- a  strong  guarantee  for 
their  amicable  disposition  on  the  present  occasion. 
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The  arguments  of  his  Indian  allies  prevailed  with  the  Spanish 
commander,  who  resolved  to  propitiate  the  goodwill  of  the  Tlascalans 
by  an  embassy.  He  selecteci  four  of  the  principal  Cempoallans  for 
this,  and  sent  by  them  a  martial  gift, — a  cap  of  crimson  cloth,  to- 
gether with  a  sword  and  a  crossbow,  weapons  iirfiich,  it  was  observed, 
excited  general  admiration  among  the  natives.  He  added  a  letter, 
in  which  he  asked  permission  to  pa^s  through  their  country.  He 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  valour  of  the  Tlascalans*  and  of  their 
long  resistance  to  the  Aztecs,  whose  proud  empire  he  designed  to 
humble.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  epistle,  indited  in  good 
Castilian,  would  be  very  intdligible  to  the  Tlascalans.  But  Cortes 
communicated  its  import  to  the  ambassadors.  Its  mysterious  char- 
acters might  impress  the  natives  with  an  idea  of  superior  intelligence, 
and  the  letters  serve  instead  of  those  hieroglyphical  missives  which 
formed  the  usual  credentials  of  an  Indian  ambassador.^ 

The  Spaniards  remained  three  days  in  this  hospitable  place, 
after  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  when  they  resumed  their  progress. 
Although  in  a  friendly  country,  they  marched  always  as  if  m  a  land 
of  enemies,  the  horse  and  light  troops  in  the  van,  with  the  heavy- 
armed  and  baggage  in  the  rear,  all  in  battle  array.  They  were  never 
without  their  armour,  waking  or  sleeping,  lying  down  with  their 
weapons  by  their  sides.  This  nnintermitting  and  restless  vigilance 
was,  perhaps,  more  oppressive  to  the  spirits  than  even  bodily  fatigue. 
But  they  were  confident  in  their  superiority  in  a  fair  field,  and  felt 
that  the  most  serious  danger  they  had  to  fear  from  Indian  warfare 
was  surprise.  "  We  are  few  against  many,  brave  companions," 
Cortes  would  say  to  them ;  "  be  prepared,  then,  not  as  if  you  were 
going  to  battle,  but  as  if  actually  in  the  midst  of  it." 

The  road  taken  by  the  Spaniards  was  the  same  which  at  present 
leads  to  Tlascala ;  not  that,  however,  usually  followed  in  passing 
from  Vera  Cmz  to  the  capital,  which  makes  a  circuit  considerably 
to  the  south,  towards  Puebla,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
Cholula.  They  more  than  once  forded  the  stream  that  rolls  through 
this  beautiful  plain,  lingering  several  days  on  the  way,  in  hopes  of 
receiving  an  answer  from  the  Indian  republic.  The  unexpected  delay 
of  the  me3senger»-  could  not  be  explained  and  occasioned  some 
uneasinesss. 

As  they  advanced  into  a  country  of  rougher  and  bolder  features, 
their  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  remarkable  fortification. 
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It  was  a  stone  wall  nine  feet  in  height,  and  twenty  in  thickness,  with 
a  parapet  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  raised  on  the  summit  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  defended  it.  It  had  only  one  opening,  in  the 
centre,  made  by  two  semicircular  lines  of  wall,  overlapping  each  other 
for  the  space  of  forty  paces,  and  affording  a  passage-way  between, 
ten  paces  wide,  so  contrived,  therefore,  as  to  be  perfectly  commanded 
by  the  inner  vrall.  This  fortification,  which  extended  more  than 
two  leagues,  rested  at  either  end  on  the  bold  natural  buttresses 
formed  by  the  sierra.  Tlie  work  was  built  of  immense  blocks  of  stones 
nicely  laid  together  without  cement ;  ^  and  the  remains  still  existing, 
among  which  are  rocks  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rampart,  ful^ 
attest  its  solidity  and  size.* 

This  singular  structure  marked  the  limits  of  Tlascala,  and  was 
intended,  as  the  natives  told  the  Spaniards,  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Mexican  invasions.  The  army  paused,  filled  with  amazement  at 
the  contemplation  of  this  Cyclopean  monument,  which  naturally 
suggested  reflections  on  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  people  who 
had  raised  it.  It  caused  them,  too,  some  painful  solicitude  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  their  mission  to  TlascaU,  and  their  own  conse- 
quent reception  there.  But  they  were  too  sanguine  to  allow  such 
uncomfortable  surmises  long  to  dwell  in  their  minds.  Cortes  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  calling  out,  '*  Forward,  soldiers, 
the  Holy  Cross  is  our  banner,  and  under  that  we  shall  conquer," 
led  his  little  army  through  the  undefended  passage,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  trod  the  soil  of  the  free  republic  of  Tlascala.' 
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CHAPTER    II 

Republic  of  TlascdLt — Its  Institutions — Early  History — 
Discussions  in  the  Senate — Desperate  Battles 

1519 

BEFORE  advancing  further  with  the  Spaniards  into  the 
territory  of  Tlascala,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  some  traits 
in  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  nation,  in  many 
respects  the  most  remarkable  in  Anahuac.  The  Tlascalans 
belonged  to  the  same  great  family  with  the  Aztecs.^  They  came  on 
the  grand  plateau  about  the  same  time  with  the  kindred  races,  at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  planted  themselves  on  the 
western  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco.  Here  they  remained  many 
years  engaged  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  a  bold  and  partially  civilised 
people.  From  some  cause  or  other,  perhaps  their  turbulent  temper, 
they  incurred  the  enmity  of  surrounding  tribes.  A  coalition  was 
formed  against  them ;  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Poyauhtlan,  in  which  the  Tlascalans  were  completely  victorious. 

Disgusted,  however,  with  their  residence  among  nations  with 
whom  they  found  so  little  favour,  the  conquering  people  resolved  to 
migrate.  TTiey  separated  into  three  divisions,  the  largest  of  which, 
taHng  a  southern  course  by  the  great  volcan  of  Mexico,  wound  round 
the  ancient  city  of  CholtJa,  and  finally  settled  in  the  district  of 
countiy  overshadowed  by  the  sierra  of  Tlascala.  The  warm  and 
fruitful  valleys  locked  up  in  the  embraces  of  this  rugged  brotherhood 
of  mountains,  afforded  means  of  subsistence  for  an  agricultural  people, 
while  the  bold  eminences  of  the  sierra  presented  secure  positions  for 
their  towns. 

After  the  lapse  of  years,  the  institutions  of  the  nation  underwent 
an  important  change.  TTie  monarchy  was  divided  first  Into  two, 
afterwards  into  four  separate  states,  bound  together  by  a  sort  of 
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federal  compact,  probably  not  very  nicely  defined.  Each  state, 
however,  had  its  lord  or  supreme  chief,  independent  in  his  own 
territories,  and  possessed  of  co-ordinate  authority  with  the  others 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  whole  republic.  The  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, especially  all  those  relating  to  peace  and  war,  were  settled  in  a 
senate  or  council,  consisting  of  the  four  lords  with  their  inferior 
nobles. 

The  lower  dignitaries  held  of  the  superior,  each  in  his  own  district, 
by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  being  bound  to  supply  his  table,  and 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  state  in  peace,  as  well  as  to  serve  him  in 
war.^  In  return  he  experienced  the  aid  and  protection  of  his  suzerain. 
The  same  mutual  obligations  existed  between  him  and  the  followers 
among  whom  his  own  territories  were  distributed.  Thus  a  chain  of 
feudal  dependencies  was  established,  which,  if  not  contrived  with 
all  the  art  and  legal  refinements  of  analogous  institutions  in  the  Old 
World,  displayed  their  most  prominent  characteristics  in  its  personal 
relations,  die  obligations  of  military  service  on  the  one  hand,  and 
protection  on  the  other.  This  form  of  government,  so  diflferent 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  nations,  subsisted  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  And  it  is  certainly  evidence  of  considerable  civilisation, 
that  so  complex  a  polity  should  have  so  long  continued  undisturbed 
by  violence  or  faction  in  the  confederate  states,  and  should  have  been 
found  competent  to  protect  the  people  in  their  rights,  and  the 
country  from  foreign  invasion. 

The  lowest  order  of  the  people,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  higher  immunities  than  under  the  monarchical  govern- 
ments ;  and  their  rank  was  carefiilly  defined  by  an  appropriate 
dress,  and  by  their  exclusion  from  the  insignia  of  the  aristocratic 
orders. 

The  nation,  agricultural  in  its  habits,  reserved  its  highest  honours, 
like  most  other  rude — unhappily  also,  civilised — nations,  for  military 
prowess.  Public  games  were  instituted,  and  prizes  decreed  to  those 
who  excelled  in  such  manly  and  athletic  exercises  as  might  train 
them  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  Triumphs  were  granted  to  the  victorious 
general,  who  entered  the  city,  leading  his  spoils  and  captives  in  long 
procession,  while  his  achievements  were  commemorated  in  nauonal 
songs,  and  his  effigy,  whether  in  wood  or  stone,  was  erected  in  the 
temples.     It  was  truly  in  the  martial  spirit  of  republican  Rome. 

An  institution  not  unlike  knighthood  was  introduced,  very 
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timilar  to  one  existing  also  among  the  Aztecs.  The  aspirant  to 
the  honours  of  this  barbaric  chivalry  watched  his  arms  and  fasted 
fifty  or  sixty  days  in  the  temple,  then  listened  to  a  grave  discourse 
on  the  duties  of  his  new  profession.  Various  whimsical  ceremonies 
fc^owed,  when  his  arms  were  restored  to  him  ;  he  was  led  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  public  streets,  and  the  inauguration  was 
concluded  by  banquets  and  public  rejoicings.  The  new  knight 
was  distinguished  henceforth  by  certain  peculiar  privileges,  as  well 
as  by  a  badge  intimating  his  rank.  It  is  worthy  of  remaric,  that  this 
honour  was  not  reserved  exclusively  for  military  merit ;  but  was  the 
recompense,  also,  of  public  services  of  other  kinds,  as  wisdom  in 
council,  or  sagacity  and  success  in  trade.  For  trade  was  held  in  as 
high  estimation  by  the  Tlascalans  as  by  the  other  people  of  Anahuac. 

The  temperate  climate  of  the  tableland  furnished  the  ready 
means  for  distant  traffic.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  was  indicated 
by  the  name  of  the  country, — Tlascala  signifying  the  "  land  of 
bread."  Its  wide  plains  to  the  slopes  of  its  rocky  hills,  waved  with 
yellow  harvests  of  maize,  and  with  the  bountiful  maguey,  a  plant 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied  the  materials  for  some  important 
fabrics.  With  these,  as  well  as  the  products  of  agricultural  industry, 
the  merchant  found  his  way  down  the  sides  of  the  Cordilleras, 
wandered  over  the  sunny  regions  at  their  base,  and  brought  back 
the  luxuries  which  nature  had  denied  to  his  own. 

The  various  arts  of  civilisation  kept  pace  with  increasing  wealth 
and  public  prosperity ;  at  least  these  arts  were  cultivated  to  the 
same  limited  extent,  apparently,  as  among  the  other  people  of 
Anahuac.  The  Tlascalan  tongue,  says  the  nadonal  historian,  simple 
as  beseemed  that  of  a  mountain  region,  was  rough  compared  with  the 
polished  Tezcucan,  or  the  popular  Aztec  dialect,  and,  therefore, 
not  so  well  fitted  for  composition.  But  they  made  like  proficiency 
with  the  kindred  nations  in  the  rudiments  of  science.  Then'  calendar 
was  formed  on  the  same  plan.  Their  religion,  their  architecture, 
many  of  their  laws  and  sociiu  usages  were  the  same,  arguing  a  common 
origin  for  all.  Their  tutelary  deity  was  the  same  ferocious  war-god 
as  that  of  the  Aztecs,  though  with  a  different  name  ;  their  temples, 
in  like  manner,  were  drenched  with  the  blood  of  human  victims,  and 
their  boards  groaned  with  the  same  cannibal  repasts.^ 

Though  not  ambitious  of  foreign  conquest,  the  prosperity  of 
the  Tlascalans,  in  time,  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbours, 
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and  especially  of  the  opulent  state  of  Cholula.  Frequent  hostilities 
arose  hetween  them,  in  which  the  advantage  was  almost  always  on 
the  side  of  the  former.  A  still  more  formidable  foe  appeared  in 
later  days  in  the  Aztecs ;  who  could  iU  brook  the  independence  of 
TUscala,  when  the  surrounding  nations  had  acknowledged,  one  after 
another,  their  influence  or  their  empire.  Under  me  ambitious 
Axayacatl,  they  demanded  of  the  Tlascalans  the  same  tribute  and 
obedience  rendered  by  other  people  of  the  country.  If  it  were 
refused,  the  Aztecs  would  raze  their  cities  to  their  foundations, 
and  deliver  the  land  to  their  enemies. 

To  this  imperious  summons,  the  little  republic  proudly  replied^ 
"  Neither  they  nor  their  ancestors  had  ever  paid  tribute  or  homage 
to  a  foreign  power,  and  never  would  pay  it.  If  their  country  was 
invaded,  th^  knew  how  to  defend  it,  and  would  pour  out  their  blood 
as  freely  in  defence  of  their  freedom  now,  as  their  fathers  did  of  yore, 
when  they  routed  the  Aztecs  on  the  plains  of  Poyauhtlan  !  '*  ^ 

This  resolute  answer  brought  on  them  the  forces  of  the  monarchy. 
A  pitched  battle  followed,  and  the  sturdy  republicans  were  victorious. 
From  this  period  hostilities  between  the  two  nations  continued  with 
more  or  less  activity,  but  with  unsparing  ferocity.  Every  captive 
was  mercilessly  sacrificed.  The  children  were  trained  from  the 
cradle  to  deadly  hatred  against  the  Mexicans  ;  and,  even  in  the  brief 
intervals  of  war,  none  of  those  intermarriages  took  place  betweeii 
the  people  of  the  respective  countries  which  knit  together  in  social 
bonds  most  of  the  other  kindred  races  of  Anahuac. 

In  this  struggle,  the  Tlascalans  received  an  important  support, 
in  the  accession  of  the  Othomis,  or  Otomies, — as  usually  spelt  by 
Castilian  writers, — a  wild  and  warlike  race  originally  spread  over  the 
tableland  north  of  the  Mexican  valley.  A  portion  of  them  obtained 
a  settlement  in  the  republic,  and  were  speedily  incorporated  in  its 
armies.  Their  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  nation  of  their  adoption 
showed  them  worthy  of  trust,  and  the  frontier  places  were  consigned 
to  their  keeping.  The  mountain  barriers,  by  which  TIascaL  is 
encompassed,  afforded  many  strong  natural  positions  for  defence 
against  invasion.  The  country  was  open  towards  the  east,  where 
a  valley,  of  some  six  miles  in  breadth,  invited  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  But  here  it  was,  that  the  jealous  Tlascalans  erected  the 
formidable  rampart  which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  which  they  manned  with  a  garrison  of  Otomies. 
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Efforts  for  their  subjugation  were  renewed  on  a  greater  scale, 
after  the  accession  of  Montezuma.  His  victorious  anns  had  spread 
down  the  declivities  of  the  Andes  to  the  distant  provinces  of  Vera 
Paz  and  Nicaragua,^  and  his  haughty  spirit  was  chafed  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  petty  state,  whose  territorial  extent  did  not  exceed  ten 
leagues  in  oreadth  by  fifteen  in  length.^  He  sent  an  army  against 
them  under  the  command  of  a  favourite  son.  His  troops  were 
beaten  and  his  son  was  slain.  The  enraged  and  mortified  monarch 
was  roused  to  still  greater  preparations.  He  enlisted  the  forces  of 
the  cities  bordering  on  his  enemy,  together  with  those  of  the  empire, 
and  with  this  formidable  army  swept  over  the  devoted  valleys  of 
Tlascala.  But  the  bold  mountaineers  withdrew  into  the  recesses 
of  their  hills,  and,  coolly  awaiting  their  opportunity,  rushed  lite  a 
torrent  on  the  invaders,  and  drove  them  back,  with  dreadful  slaughter, 
from  their  territories. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  gained  over  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  the  Tlascalans  were  sorely  pressed  by  their  long  hostilities 
with  a  foe  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  numbers  and  resources. 
The  Aztec  armies  lay  between  them  and  the  coast,  cutting  off  all 
communication  with  that  prolific  region,  and  thus  limited  their 
supplies  to  the  products  of  their  own  soil  and  manufacture.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  they  had  neither  cotton,  nor  cacao,  nor 
salt.  Indeed,  their  taste  had  been  so  far  affected  by  long  abstinence 
from  these  articles,  that  it  required  the  lapse  of  several  generations 
after  the  Conquest  to  reconcile  them  to  the  use  of  salt  at  their  meals. 
During  the  short  intervals  of  war,  it  is  said,  the  Aztec  nobles,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry,  sent  supplies  of  these  commodities  as  presents, 
with  many  courteous  expressions  of  respect,  to  the  Tlascalan  chiefs. 
This  intercourse,  we  are  assured  by  the  Indian  chronicler,  was  unsus- 
pected by  the  people.  Nor  did  it  lead  to  any  further  correspondence, 
he  adds,  between  tne  parties,  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  republic, 
"  which  maintained  its  customs  and  good  government  inviolate^ 
and  the  worship  of  its  gods."  ' 

Such  was  the  condidon  of  Tlascala,  at  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards ; 
holding,  it  might  seem,  a  precarious  existence  under  the  shadow  of 
the '  formidable  power  which  seemed  suspended  like  an  avalanche 
over  her  head,  but  still  strong  in  her  own  resources,  stronger  in  the 
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valour  in  war,  while  her  uncompromising  spirit  of  independence 
secured  the  respect  even  of  her  enemies.  With  such  qualities  of 
character,  and  with  an  animosity  sharpened  by  long,  deadly  hostility 
with  Mexico,  her  alliance  was  obviously  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  Spaniards,  in  their  present  enterprise.    It  was  not  easy  to  secure  it. 

Ine  Tlascalans  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  advance 
and  victorious  career  of  the  Christians,  the  intelligence  of  which 
had  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  plateau.  But  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  anticipated  the  approach  of  the  strangers  to  their  own  borders. 
They  were  now  much  embarrassed  by  the  embasn'  demanding  a 
passage  through  their  territories.  TTie  great  council  was  convened, 
and  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  in  its  members. 
Some,  adopting  the  popular  superstition,  supposed  the  Spaniards 
might  be  the  white  and  bearded  men  foretold  by  the  oracles.  At  all 
events,  they  were  the  enemies  of  Mexico,  and  as  such  might  co-operate 
with  diem  in  their  struggle  with  the  empire.  Others  argued  that 
the  strangers  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  them.  Their 
march  throughout  the  land  might  be  tracked  by  the  broken  images 
of  the  Indian  gods,  and  desecrated  temples.  How  did  the  Tlascaluis 
even  know  that  they  were  foes  to  Montezuma  ?  They  had  received 
his  embassies,  accepted  his  presents,  and  were  now  in  the  company 
of  his  vassals  on  the  way  to  his  capital. 

These  last  were  the  reflections  of  an  aged  chief,  one  of  the  four 
who  presided  over  the  republic.  His  name  was  Xicotencatl.  He 
was  nearly  blind,  having  lived,  as  is  said,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
century.'  His  son,  an  impetuous  young  man  of  the  same  name  with 
himself,  commanded  a  powerful  army  of  Tlascalan  and  Otomie 
warriors,  near  the  eastern  frontier.  It  would  be  best,  the  old  man 
said,  to  fall  with  this  force  at  once  on  the  Spaniards.  If  victorious, 
the  latter  would  then  be  in  their  power.  If  defeated,  the  senate 
could  disown  the  act  as  that  of  the  general,  not  of  the  republic* 
The  cunning  counsel  of  the  chief  found  favour  with  his  hearers, 
though  assuredly  not  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  nor  of  the  good  faith 
for  which  his  countrymen  were  celebrated.  But  with  an  Indian, 
force  and  stratagem,  courage  and  deceit,  were  equally  admissible  in 
war,  as  they  were  among  the  barbarians  of  ancient  Rome.' — ^The 
Cempoallan  envoys  were  to  be  detained  under  pretence  of  assisting 
at  a  religious  sacrifice. 

Meanwhile,  Cortes  and  his  gallant  band,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
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chapter,  had  arrived  before  the  rocky  rampart  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  Tlascala.  From  some  cause  or  other,  it  was  not  manned  by  its 
Otomie  garrison,  and  the  Spaniards  passed  in,  as  we  have  seen,  without 
resistance.  Cortes  rode  at  the  Head  of  his  body  of  horse,  and,  order- 
ing the  infantry  to  come  on  at  a  quick  pace,  went  forward  to  recon- 
noitre. After  advancing  three  or  four  leagues,  he  descried  a  small 
party  of  Indians,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
country.  They  fled  at  his  approach.  He  made  signs  for  them 
to  halt,  but,  seeing  that  they  only  fled  the  faster,  he  and  his  com- 
panions put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  soon  came  up  with  them. 
The  Indians,  finding  escape  impossible,  faced  round,  and,  instead  of 
showing  the  accustomed  terror  of  the  natives  at  the  strange  and 
appalling  aspect  of  a  mounted  trooper,  they  commenced  a  furious 
assault  on  the  cavaliers.  The  latter,  however,  were  too  strong  for 
them,  and  would  have  cut  their  enemy  to  pieces  without  much 
difficulty,  when  a  body  of  several  thousand  Indians  appeared  in 
sight,  and  coming  briskly  on  to  the  support  of  their  countrymen. 

Cortes,  seeing  them,  despatched  one  of  his  party,  in  all  haste,  to 
accelerate  the  march  of  his  mfantry.  The  Indians,  after  discharging 
their  missiles,  fell  furiously  on  the  little  band  of  Spaniards,  "niey 
strove  to  tear  the  lances  from  their  grasp,  and  to  drag  the  riders 
from  the  horses.  They  brought  one  cavalier  to  the  ground,  who 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds,  and  they  killed  two  of  the  horses, 
cutting  through  their  necks  with  their  stout  broadswords — if  we 
may  believe  the  chronicler — at  a  blow.  In  the  narrative  of  these 
campaigns,  there  is  sometimes  but  one  step — and  that  a  short  one — 
from  history  to  romance.  The  loss  of  the  horses,  so  important  and 
so  few  in  number,  was  seriously  felt  by  Cortes,  who  could  have  better 
spared  the  life  of  the  best  rider  in  the  troop. 

The  struggle  was  a  hard  one.  But  the  odds  were  as  overwhelming 
as  any  recorded  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  romances,  where  a 
handful  of  knights  is  arrayed  against  legions  of  enemies.  The  lances 
of  the  Christians  did  terrible  execution  here  also ;  but  they  had 
need  of  the  magic  lance  of  Astolpho,  that  overturned  myriads  with 
a  touch,  to  carry  them  safe  through  so  unequal  a  contest.  It  was 
with  no  little  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  they  behdd  their  comrades 
rapidly  advancing  to  their  support. 

No  sooner  had  the  main  body  reached  the  field  of  battle,  than, 
hastily  forming,  they  poured  such  a  volley  from  their  muskets  and 
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crossbows  as  staggered  the  enemy.  Astounded,  rather  than  in- 
timidated, by  the  terrible  report  of  the  firearms,  now  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  these  regions,  the  Indians  made  no  fnrther  effort  to 
continue  the  fight,  but  drew  off  in  good  order,  leaving  the  road  open 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  latter,  too  well  satisfied  to  be  rid  of  the 
annoyance,  to  care  to  follow  the  retreating  foe,  again  held  on  their 
way. 

Their  route  took  them  through  a  country  sprinkled  over  with 
Indian  cottages,  amidst  flourishing  fields  of  maize  and  maguey, 
indicating  an  industrious  and  thriving  peasantry.  They  were  met 
here  by  two  TIascalan  envoys,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  Cempoallans. 
The  former,  presenting  themselves  before  the  general,  disavowed  the 
assault  on  his  troops  as  an  unauthorised  act,  and  assured  him  of  a 
friendly  reception  at  their  capital.  Cortes  received  the  communica- 
tion in  a  courteous  manner,  affecting  to  place  more  confidence  in  its 
good  faith  than  he  probably  felt. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  and  the  Spaniards  quickened  their 
march,  anxious  to  reach  a  favourable  ground  for  encampment  before 
nightfall.  They  found  such  a  spot  on  the  borders  of  a  stream  that 
rolled  sluggishly  across  the  plain.  A  few  deserted  cottages  stood 
along  the  banks,  and  the  fatigued  and  famished  soldiers  ransacked 
them  in  quest  of  food.  All  they  could  find  was  some  tame  animals 
resembling  dogs.  These  they  killed  and  dressed  without  ceremony, 
and,  garnishing  their  unsavoury  repast  with  the  fruit  of  the  twna, 
the  Indian  fig,  which  grew  wild  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  contrived 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite.  A  careful  watch  was  maintained 
by  Cortes,  and  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each  relieved  each  other 
in  mounting  guard  through  the  night.  But  no  attack  was  made. 
Hostilities  by  night  vrere  contrary  to  the  system  of  Indian  tactics. 

By  break  of  day  on  the  following  morning,  it  being  September  2, 
the  troops  were  under  arms.  Besides  the  Spaniards,  the  whole 
number  of  Indian  auxiUaries  might  now  amount  to  three  thousand ; 
for  Cort&  had  gathered  recruits  from  the  friendly  places  on  his  route  ; 
three  hundred  from  the  last.  After  hearing  mass,  they  resumed  their 
march.  They  moved  in  close  array ;  the  general  had  previously 
admonished  the  men  not  to  lag  behind,  or  wander  from  the  ranks  a 
moment,  as  stragglers  would  be  sure  to  be  cut  off  by  their  stealthy  and 
vigilant  enemy.  The  horsemen  rode  three  abreast,  the  better  to 
give  one  another  support ;  and  Cort&  instructed  them  in  the  heat 
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of  fight  to  keep  together,  and  never  to  charge  singly.  He  taught  them 
how  to  carry  their  lances,  that  they  might  not  be  wrested  from  their 
hands  by  the  Indians,  who  constantly  attempted  it.  For  the  same 
reason  they  should  avoid  giving  thrusts,  but  aim  their  weapons  steadily 
at  the  faces  of  their  foes. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  met  by  the  two 
remaining  Cempoallan  envoys,  who  with  looks  of  terror  informed 
the  general,  that  they  had  been  treacherously  seized  and  confined, 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  at  an  approaching  festival  of  the  Tlascalans, 
but  in  the  night  had  succeeded  m  making  their  escape.  They  gave 
the  unwelcome  tidings,  also,  that  a  large  force  of  the  natives  was 
already  assembled  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards. 

Soon  after,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  body  of  Indians,  about  a 
thousand,  apparenuy  all  armed  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  as 
the  Christians  approached,  in  token  of  defiance.  Cortes,  when  he 
had  come  within  hearing,  ordered  the  interpreters  to  proclaim  that 
he  had  no  hostile  intentions ;  but  wished  only  to  be  allowed  a  passage 
through  their  country,  which  he  had  entered  as  a  friend.  This 
declaration  he  commanded  the  royal  notary,  Godoy,  to  record  on  the 
spot,  that,  if  blood  were  shed,  it  might  not  be  charged  on  the 
Spaniards.  This  pacific  proclamation  was  met,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  by  a  shower  of^  darts,  stones,  and  arrows,  which  fell  like 
rain  on  the  Spaniards,  rattling  on  their  stout  harness,  and  in  some 
instances  penetrating  to  the  skin.  Galled  by  the  smart  of  their 
wounds,  they  called  on  the  general  to  lead  them  on,  till  he  sounded 
the  well-known  battle-cry,  "  St.  Jago,  and  at  them  !  " 

The  Indians  maintained  their  ground  for  a  while  with  spirit, 
when  they  retreated  with  precipitation,  but  not  in  disorder.  The 
Spaniards,  whose  blood  was  heated  by  the  encounter,  followed  up  their 
advantage  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  suffering  the  wUy  enemy  to 
draw  them  into  a  narrow  glen  or  defile,  intersected  by  a  little  stream 
of  water,  where  the  broken  ground  was  impracticable  for  artillery, 
as  well  as  for  the  movements  of  cavalry.  Pressing  forward  with 
eagerness,  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  perilous  position,  to  their 
great  dismay,  on  turning  an  abrupt  angle  of  the  pass,  they  came  in 
presence  of  a  numerous  army  choking  up  the  gorge  of  the  valley  and 
stretching  far  over  the  plains  beyond.  To  the  astonished  eyes  of 
Cortes,  Uiey  appeared  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  no  account 
estimates  them  at  less  than  thirty  thousand.^ 
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They  presented  a  confused  assemblage  of  helmets,  weapons,' 
and  many-coloured  plumes,  glancing  bright  in  the  morning  sun> 
and  mingled  with  banners,  above  which  proudly  floated  one  that 
bore  as  a  device  the  heron  on  a  rock.  It  was  the  well-known  ensign  of 
the  house  of  Titcala,  and,  as  well  as  the  white  and  yellow  stripes  on 
the  bodies,  and  the  like  colours  on  the  feather-mail  of  the  Indians, 
showed  that  they  were  the  warriors  of  Xicotencatl.* 

As  the  Spaniards  came  in  sight,  the  Tlascalans  set  up  a  hideous 
war-cry,  or  rather  whistle,  piercing  the  ear  with  its  shrillness,  and 
which,  with  the  beat  of  their  melancholy  drums,  that  could  be  heard 
for  half  a  league  or  more,*  might  well  have  filled  the  stoutest  heart 
with  dismay.  This  formidable  host  came  rolling  on  towards  the 
Christians,  as  if  to  overwhelm  them  by  their  very  numbers.  But  the 
courageous  band  of  warriors,  closely  serried  together  and  sheltered 
under  their  strong  panoplies,  received  the  shock  unshaken,  while  the 
broken  masses  of  the  enemy,  chafing  and  heaving  tumultuously 
around  them,  seemed  to  recede  only  to  return  with  new  and  accumu- 
lated force. 

Cortes,  as  usual,  in  the  front  of  danger,  in  vain  endeavoured, 
at  the  head  of  the  horse,  to  open  a  passage  for  the  infantry.  Still 
his  men,  both  cavalry  and  foot,  kept  their  array  unbroken,  ofiering 
no  assailable  point  to  their  foe.  A  body  of  the  Tlascalans,  however»- 
acting  in  concert,  assaulted  a  soldier  named  Moran,  one  of  the  best 
riders  in  the  troop.  They  succeeded  in  dragging  him  from  his  horse, 
which  they  despatched  with  a  thousand  blows.  The  Spaniards,  on 
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foot,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  rescue  their  comrade  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy, — and  from  the  horrible  doom  of  the  captive.  A  fierce 
struggle  DOW  began  over  the  body  of  the  prostrate  horse.  Ten  of  the 
Spaniards  were  wounded,  when  they  succeeded  in  retrieving  the 
unfortunate  cavalier  from  his  assailants,  but  in  so  disastrous  a  plight 
that  he  died  on  the  following  day.  The  horse  was  borne  off  in  triumph 
by  the  Indians,  and  his  mangled  remains  were  sent,  a  strange  trophy, 
to  the  different  towns  of  TLiscala.  The  circumstance  troubled  the 
Spanish  commander,  as  it  divested  the  animal  of  the  supernatural 
terrors  with  which  the  superstition  of  the  natives  had  usually  sur- 
rounded it.  To  prevent  such  a  consequence,  he  had  caused  the  two 
horses,  Ulled  on  tne  preceding  day,  to  be  secretly  buried  on  the  spdt. 

The  enemy  now  began  to  give  ground  gradually,  home  down 
by  the  riders,  and  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  their  horses.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  sharp  encounter,  the  Indian  allies  were  of  great 
service  to  the  Spaniards.  They  rushed  into  the  water,  and  grappled 
their  enemies,  with  the  desperation  of  men  who  felt  that  "  their  only 
safety  was  in  the  despair  of  safety."  "  I  see  nothing  but  death  for 
us,"  exclaimed  a  Cempoallan  chief  to  Marina ;  "  we  shall  never 
get  through  the  pass  aUve."  **  The  God  of  the  Christians  is  with 
us,"  answered  the  intrepid  woman :  "  and  He  will  carry  us  safely 
through." 

Amidst  the  din  of  battle  the  voice  of  Cortes  was  heard,  cheering 
on  his  soldiers.  "  If  we  fail  now,"  he  cried,  "  the  cross  of  Christ 
can  never  be  planted  in  the  land.  Forward,  comrades  !  When  was 
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it  ever  known  that  a  Castilian  turned  his  back  on  a  foe  ?  "  Animated 
by  the  words  and  heroic  bearing  of  their  general,  the  soldiers,  with 
desperate  efforts,  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
dark  columns  of  the  enemy,  and  emerged  from  the  defile  on  the  open 
plain  beyond. 

Here  they  quickly  recovered  their  confidence  with  their  superiority. 
The  horse  soon  opened  a  space  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  artillery. 
The  close  files  of  their  antagonists  presented  a  sure  mark ;  and  the 
thunders  of  the  ordnance  vomiting  forth  torrents  of  fire  and  sulphurous 
smoke,  the  wide  desolation  caused  in  their  ranks,  and  the  strangely 
mangled  carcasses  of  the  slain,  filled  the  barbarians  with  consterna- 
tion and  horror.  They  had  no  weapons  to  cope  vrith  these  terrible 
engines,  and  their  clumsy  missiles,  discharged  from  uncertain  hands, 
seemed  to  fall  ineffectual  on  the  charmed  heads  of  the  Christians. 
What  added  to  their  embarrassment  was,  the  desire  to  carry  off  the 
dead  and  wounded  from  the  field,  a  general  practice  among  the  people 
of  Anahuac,  but  which  necessarily  exposed  them,  while  thus 
em^oyed,  to  still  greater  loss. 

Eight  of  their  principal  chiefs  had  now  fallen ;  and  Xicotencatl, 
finding  himself  wholly  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  open  field,  ordered  a  retreat.  Far  from  the  confusion  of  a 
panic-struck  mob,  so  common  among  barbarians,  the  Ttascalan  force 
moved  off  the  ground  with  all  the  order  of  a  well-disciplined  army. 
Cortes,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  was  too  well  satisfied  with  his  present 
advantage  to  desire  to  follow  it  up.  It  was  within  an  hour  of  sunset, 
and  he  was  anxious  before  nightfaU  to  secure  a  good  position,  where  he 
might  refresh  his  wounded  troops,  and  bivouac  for  the  night. 

Gathering  up  his  wounded,  he  held  on  his  way,  without  Ios» 
of  time ;  and  before  dusk  reached  a  rocky  eminence,  called  Tzow- 
■pachtepetly  or  "  the  hill  of  Tzompach."  It  was  crowned  by  a  sort  of 
tower  or  temple,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  His  first  care 
was  given  to  the  wounded,  both  men  and  horses.  Fortunately,  an 
abundance  of  provisions  was  found  in  some  neighbouring  cottages ; 
and  the  soldiers,  at  least  all  who  were  not  disabled  by  their  injuries, 
celebrated  the  victory  of  the  day  with  feasting  and  rejoicing. 

As  to  the  number  of  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side,  it  is  matter 

of  loosest  conjecture.     The  Indians  must  have  suffered  severely,  but 

the  practice  of  carrying  off  the  dead  from  the  field  made  it  impossible 

to  Imow  to  what  extent.    The  injury  sustained  by  the  Spaniards 
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appears  to  have  been  principally  in  the  number  of  their  wounded. 
The  great  object  of  the  natives  of  Anahuac  in  their  battles  was  to 
make  prisoners,  who  might  grace  their  triumphs,  and  supply  victims 
for  sacrifice.  To  this  omtal  superstition  the  Christians  were  in- 
debted, in  no  slight  degree,  for  their  personal  preservation.  To  take 
the  reports  of  the  Conquerors,  their  own  losses  in  action  were  always 
inconsiderable.  But  whoever  has  had  occasion  to  consult  the  ancient 
chroniclers  of  Spain  in  relation  to  its  wars  with  the  infidel,  whether 
Arab  or  American,  will  place  little  confidence  in  numbers.^ 

The  events  of  the  day  had  suggested  many  topics  for  painful 
reflection  to  Cortes.  He  had  nowhere  met  with  so  determined  a 
resistance  within  the  borders  of  Anahuac  ;  nowhere  had  he  encoun- 
tered native  troops  so  formidable  for  their  weapons,  their  discipline, 
and  their  valour.  Far  from  manifesting  the  superstitious  terrors  felt 
by  the  other  Indians  at  the  strange  arms  and  aspect  of  the  Spaniards 
the  Tlascalans  had  boldly  grappled  vnth  their  enemy,  and  only  yielded 
to  the  inevitable  superiority  of  his  military  science.  How  important 
would  the  alliance  of  such  a  nation  be  in  a  struck  vnth  those  of  their 
own  race — for  example,  with  the  Aztecs  !  But  how  was  he  to  secure 
this  alliance  f  Hitherto,  all  overtures  had  been  rejected  with  dis- 
dain ;  and  it  seemed  probable,  that  every  step  of  his  progress  in  this 
populous  land  was  to  be  fiercely  contested.  His  army,  especially 
the  Indians,  celebrated  the  events  of  the  day  with  feasting  and  danc- 
ing, songs  of  merriment,  and  shouts  of  triumph.  Cortes  encouraged 
it,  well  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his 
soldiers.  But  the  sounds  of  revelry  at  length  died  away ;  and  in  the 
still  watches  of  the  night,  many  an  anxious  thought  must  have 
crowded  on  the  mind  of  the  general,  while  his  little  army  lay  buried 
in  slumber  in  its  encampment  around  the  Indian  hill. 
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CHAPTER    III 

Decisive  Victory — Indian  Council — Night  Attack — Negotiations  with 
the  Enemy — Tlascalan  Hero 

1519 

THE  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  repose  undisturbed  the 
following  day,  and  to  recruit  their  strength  after  the 
fatigue  and  hard  fighting  of  the  preceding.  They  found 
sufficient  employment,  however,  in  repairing  and  cleaning 
their  weapons,  replenismng  their  diminished  stock  of  arrows,  and 
getting  everything  in  order  for  further  hostilities,  should  the  severe 
lesson  they  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy  prove  insufficient  to  discourage 
him.  On  the  second  day,  as  Cortes  received  no  overtures  from  the 
Tlascalans,  he  determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  their  camp,  pro- 
posing a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  expressing  his  intention  to  visit 
their  capital  as  a  friend.  He  selected  two  of  the  principal  chiefs 
taken  in  the  late  engagement  as  the  bearers  of  the  message. 

Meanwhile,  averse  to  leaving  his  men  longer  in  a  dangerous  state 
of  inaction,  which  the  enemy  might  interpret  as  the  result  of  timidity 
or  exhaustion,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  such 
light  troops  as  were  most  fit  for  service,  and  made  a  foray  into  the 
neighbouring  country.  It  was  a  mountainous  region,  formed  by  a 
ramification  of  the  great  sierra  of  Tlascala,  with  verdant  slopes  and 
valleys  teeming  with  maize  and  plantations  of  maguey,  while  the 
eminences  were  crowned  with  populous  towns  and  villages.  In  one 
of  these,  he  tells  us,  he  found  three  thousand  dwellings.^  In  some 
places  he  met  with  a  resolute  resistance,  and  on  these  occasions  took 
ample  vengeance  by  laying  the  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
After  a  successful  inroad  he  returned  laden  with  forage  and  pro- 
visions, and  driving  before  him  several  hundred  Indian  captives. 
He  treated  them  kindly,  however,  when  arrived  in  camp,  endeavouring 
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to  malce  them  onderstand  that  these  acts  of  violence  were  not  dictated 
by  his  own  wishes,  but  by  the  unfriendly  policy  of  their  countrymen. 
In  this  way  he  hoped  to  impress  the  nation  with  the  conviction  of  his 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  amicable  intentions,  if  met  by 
them  in  the  like  spirit,  on  the  other. 

On  reaching  his  quarters,  he  found  the  two  envoys  returned 
from  the  Hascalan  camp.  They  had  fallen  in  with  Xicotencatl 
at  about  two  leagues'  distance,  where  he  lay  encamped  with  a  powerful 
force.  The  cacique  gave  them  audience  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  told  them  to  return  with  the  answer,  **  That  the  Spaniards  might 
pass  on  as  soon  as  they  chose  to  Tlascala  ;  and,  when  they  reached  it, 
their  flesh  would  be  hewn  from  their  bodies,  for  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ! 
If  they  preferred  to  remain  in  their  own  quarters,  he  would  pay  them 
a  visit  there  the  next  day."  The  ambassadors  added,  that  the  chief 
had  an  immense  force  with  him,  consisting  of  five  battalions  of  ten 
thousand  men  each.  They  were  the  flower  of  the  Tlascalan  and 
Otomie  warriors,  assembled  under  the  banners  of  their  respective 
leaders,  by  command  of  the  senate,  who  were  resolved  to  try  the 
fortunes  of  the  state  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  strike  one  decisive  blow 
for  the  extermination  of  the  invaders.^ 

This  bold  deBance  fell  heavily  on  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards,  not 
prepared  for  so  pertinacious  a  spirit  in  their  enemy.  They  had  had 
ample  proof  of  his  courage  and  formidable  prowess.  They  were  now, 
in  tneir  crippled  condition,  to  encounter  him  with  a  still  more  terrible 
array  of  numbers.  The  war,  too,  from  the  horrible  fate  with  which 
it  menaced  the  vanquished,  wore  a  peculiarly  gloomy  aspect  that 
pressed  heavily  on  their  spirits.  "  We  feared  death,"  says  the  lion- 
hearted  Diaz,  with  his  usual  simplicity,  "  for  we  were  men."  There 
was  scarcely  one  in  the  army  that  did  not  confess  himself  that  night 
to  the  reverend  father  Olmedo,  who  was  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  with  administering  absolution,  and  with  the  other  solemn 
offices  of  the  Church.  Armed  with  the  blessed  sacraments,  the 
Catholic  soldier  lay  tranquilly  down  to  rest,  prepared  for  any  fate 
that  might  betide  him  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 

As  a  battle  was  now  inevitable,  Cortes  resolved  to  march  out 
and  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  This  would  have  a  show  of  con- 
fidence, that  might  serve  the  double  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Tlascalans,  and  inspiriting  his  own  men,  whose  enthusiasm  might 
lose  somewhat  of  its  heat,  if  compelled  to  await  the  assault  of  their 
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antagonists,  inactive  in  their  own  intrenchments.  The  sun  rose 
bright  on  the  following  morning,  September  5,  15 19,  an  eventful  day 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  general  reviewed  his 
army,  and  gave  them,  preparatory  to  marching,  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement and  advice.  The  iiiantry  he  instructed  to  rely  on  the 
point  rather  than  the  edge  of  their  swords,  and  to  endeavour  to  thrust 
their  opponents  through  the  body.  The  horsemen  were  to  charge 
at  half  speed,  with  their  lances  aimed  at  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  The 
artillery,  the  arquebusiers,  and  crossbovroien,  were  to  support  one 
another,  some  loading  while  others  discharged  their  pieces,  that  there 
should  be  an  unintermitted  firing  kept  up  through  the  action.  Above 
all,  they  were  to  maintain  their  ranlcs  close  and  unbroken,  as  on  this 
depended  their  preservation. 

They  had  not  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  Tlascalan  army.  Its  dense  array  stretched  far  and 
wide  over  a  vast  plain  or  meadow  ground,  about  six  miles  square. 
Its  appearance  justified  the  report  which  had  been  given  of  its 
numbers.^  Nothing  coiJd  be  more  picturesque  than  the  aspect  of 
these  Indian  battalions,  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  common  soldiers 
gaudily  painted,  the  fantastic  helmets  of  the  chiefs  glittering  with 
gold  ana  precious  stones,  and  the  glowing  panoplies  of  feather-work 
which  decorated  their  persons.'  Innumerable  spears  and  darts 
tipped  with  points  of  transparent  itxtli,  or  fiery  copper,  sparkled 
bright  in  the  morning  sun,  like  the  phosphoric  gleams  playing  on  the 
surface  of  a  troubled  sea,  while  the  rear  of  the  mighty  host  was  dark 
with  the  shadows  of  banners,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  great  Tlascalan  and  Otomie  chieftains.'  Among 
these,  the  white  heron  on  the  rock,  the  co^sance  of  the  house  of 
Xicotencatl,  was  conspicuous,  and,  still  more,  the  golden  eagle  with 
outspread  wings,  in  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  stgnum,  richly  ornamented 
with  emeralds  and  silver  work,  the  great  standard  of  the  republic 
of  Tlascala.* 

The  common  file  wore  no  covering  except  a  girdle  round  the  loins. 
Their  bodies  were  painted  with  the  appropriate  colours  of  the  chief- 
tain whose  banner  they  followed.  The  feather-mail  of  the  higher 
class  of  warriors  exhibited,  also,  a  similar  selection  of  colours  for  the 
like  object,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  colour  of  the  tartan  indicates 
the  peculiar  clan  of  the  Highlander.^  The  caciques  and  principal 
warriors  were  clothed  in  a  quilted  cotton  tunic,  two  inches  thick, 
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which,  fitting  close  to  the  body,  protected  also  the  thighs  and  the 
shoulders.  Over  this  the  wealthier  Indians  wore  cuirasses  of  thin 
gold  plate,  or  silver.  Their  legs  were  defended  by  leathern  boots  or 
sandals,  trimmed  with  gold.  But  the  most  brilliant  part  of  their 
costume  was  a  rich  mantle  of  the  -plumaje  or  feather-work,  embroidered 
with  curious  art,  and  furnishing  some  resemblance  to  the  gorgeous 
snrcoat  worn  by  the  European  blight  over  his  armour  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  graceful  and  picturesque  dress  was  surmounted  by  a 
fantastic  head-piece  made  of  wood  or  leather,  representing  the  head 
of  some  wild  animal,  and  frequently  displaying  a  fonnidable  array  of 
teeth.  With  this  covering  the  warrior's  head  was  enveloped,  pro- 
ducing a  most  grotesque  and  hideous  effect.  From  the  crown, 
floated  a  splendid  panache  of  the  richly  variegated  plumage  of  the 
Tropics,  indicating,  by  its  form  and  colours,  the  rank  and  family  of 
the  wearer.  To  complete  their  defensive  armour,  they  carried  shields 
or  targets,  made  sometimes  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  but  more 
usually  of  a  light  frame  of  reeds  quilted  with  cotton,  which  were  pre- 
ferred as  tougher  and  less  liable  to  fractnre  than  the  former.  They 
had  other  bucklers,  in  which  the  cotton  was  covered  vrith  an  elastic 
substance,  enabling  them  to  be  shut  up  in  a  more  compact  form,  like 
a  fan  or  umbrella.  These  shields  were  decorated  vrith  showy  orna- 
ments, according  to  the  taste  oi  wealth  of  the  wearer,  and  fringed  with 
a  beautiful  pendant  of  feather-work. 

Their  weapons  were  slings,  bows  and  arrows,  javelins,  and  darts. 
They  were  accomplished  archers,  and  would  disdiarge  two  or  even 
three  arrows  at  a  time.  But  they  most  excelled  in  throwing  the 
javelin.  One  species  of  this,  with  a  thong  attached  to  it,  which 
remained  in  the  slinger's  hand,  that  he  might  recall  the  weapon, 
was  especially  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards.  These  various  weapons 
were  pointed  with  bone,  or  the  mineral  itxtli  (obsidian),  the  hard 
vitreous  substance  already  noticed,  as  capable  of  taking  an  edge  like 
a  razor,  though  easily  blunted.  Their  spears  and  arrows  were  also 
frequently  headed  with  copper.  Instead  of  a  sword,  they  bore  a 
two-handed  staff,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  in  which,  at 
regular  distances,  were  inserted,  transversely,  sharp  blades  of  itztli, — 
a  formidable  weapon,  which,  an  eye-witness  assures  us,  he  had  seen 
fell  a  horse  at  a  blow. 

Such  was  the  costume  of  the  Tlascalan  warrior,  and,  indeed, 
of  that  great  family  of  nations  generally,  who  occupied  the  plateau 
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of  Anahuac.  Some  parts  of  it,  as  the  targets  and  the  cotton  mail  or 
escaufil,  as  it  was  called  in  Castihan,  were  so  excellent,  that  they 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Spaniards,  as  equally  effectual  in 
the  way  of  protection,  and  superior,  on  the  score  of  lightness  and 
convenience,  to  their  own.  They  were  of  sufficient  strength  to 
turn  an  arrow,  or  the  stroke  of  a  javelin,  although  impotent  as  a 
defence  against  firearms.  But  what  armour  is  not  ?  Yet  it  is. 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  convenience,  gracefulness, 
and  strength,  the  arms  of  the  Indian  warrior  were  not  very  inferior 
to  those  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity.^ 

As  soon  as  the  Castilians  came  in  sight,  the  Tlascalans  set  up 
their  yeU  of  defiance,  rising  high  above  the  wild  barbaric  minstrelsy 
of  shell,  atabal,  and  trumpet,  with  which  they  proclaimed  their 
triumphant  anticipations  of  victory  over  the  paltry  forces  of  the 
invaders.  When  the  latter  had  come  within  bowshot,  the  Indians 
hurled  a  tempest  of  missiles,  that  darkened  the  sun  for  a  moment 
as  with  a  passing  cloud,  strewing  the  earth  around  with  heaps  of 
stones  and  arrows.  Slowly  and  steadily  the  little  band  of  Spaniards 
held  on  its  way  amidst  this  arrowy  shower,  until  it  had  reached  what 
appeared  the  proper  distance  for  delivering  its  fire  with  full  effect. 
Cortes  then  halted,  and,  hastily  forming  his  troops,  opened  a  general 
well-directed  fire  along  the  whole  line.  Every  shot  Dore  its  errand 
of  death ;  and  the  ranks  of  the  Indians  were  mowed  down  faster 
than  their  comrades  in  the  rear  could  carry  off  their  bodies,  according 
to  custom,  from  the  field.  The  balls  in  their  passage  through  the 
crowded  files,  bearing  spUnters  of  the  broken  harness  and  mangled 
limbs  of  the  warriors,  scattered  havoc  and  desolation  in  their  path. 
The  mob  of  barbarians  stood  petrified  with  dismay,  till,  at  length, 
galled  to  desperation  by  their  intolerable  suffering,  they  poured 
forth  simultaneously  their  hideous  war^shriek,  and  rushed  impetu- 
ously on  the  Christians. 

On  they  came  like  an  avalanche,  or  mountain  torrent,  shaking 
the  solid  earth,  and  sweeping  away  every  obstacle  in  its  path.  The 
little  army  of  Spaniards  opposed  a  bold  front  to  the  overwhelming 
mass.  But  no  strength  could  withstand  it.  They  faltered,  gave 
way,  were  borne  along  before  it,  and  their  ranks  were  broken  and 
thrown  into  disorder.  It  was  in  vain  the  general  called  on  them  to 
close  again  and  rally.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  din  of  fight 
and  the  fierce  cries  of  the  assailants.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed  that 
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all  was  lost.  The  tide  of  battle  had  turned  against  them,  and  the 
fate  of  the  ChristiaDs  was  sealed. 

But  every  man  had  that  within  his  bosom  which  spoke  louder 
than  the  voice  of  the  general.  Despair  gave  annatural  energy  to 
his  arm.  Tlie  naked  body  of  the  Indian  afforded  no  resistance  to 
the  sharp  Toledo  steel ;  and  with  their  good  swords,  the  Spanish 
infantry  at  length  succeeded  in  staying  uie  human  torrent.  The 
heavy  guns  from  a  distance  thundered  on  the  flank  of  the  assailants, 
which,  shaken  by  the  iron  tempest,  was  thrown  into  disorder.  Their 
very  numbers  increased  the  confusion,  as  they  were  precipitated  on 
the  liiasses  in  front.  The  horse  at  the  same  moment,  charging 
gallantly  under  Cortes,  followed  up  the  advantage,  and  at  length 
compelled  the  tumultuous  throng  to  fall  back  with  greater  precipita- 
tion and  disorder  than  that  with  which  they  had  advanced. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  action,  a  similar  assault  was 
attempted  by  the  Tlascalans,  but  each  time  with  less  spirit,  and 
greater  loss.  They  were  too  deficient  in  military  science  to  profit 
by  their  vast  superiority  in  numbers.  They  were  distributea  into 
companies,  it  is  true,  eaoi  serving  under  its  own  chieftain  and  banner. 
But  they  were  not  arranged  by  rank  and  file,  and  moved  in  a  confused 
mass,  promiscuously  heaped  together.  They  knew  not  how  to 
concentrate  numbers  on  a  given  point,  or  even  how  to  sustain  an 
assault,  by  employing  successive  detachments  to  support  and  relieve 
one  another.  A  very  small  part  only  of  their  array  could  be  brought 
into  contact  with  an  enemy  inferior  to  them  in  amount  of  forces. 
-The  remainder  of  the  army,  inactive  and  worse  than  useless  in  the 
rear,  served  only  to  press  tumultuously  on  the  advance,  and  embarrass 
its  movements  by  mere  weight  of  numbers,  while,  on  the  least  alarm, 
they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  threw  the  whole  body  into  inex- 
tricable confusion.  It  was,  in  short,  the  combat  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Persians  over  again. 

Still,  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  Indians  might  have 
enabled  them,  at  a  severe  cost  of  their  own  lives,  indeed,  to  wear  out, 
in  time,  the  constancy  of  the  Spaniards,  disabled  by  wounds  and 
incessant  fatigue.  But,  fortunatdy  for  the  latter,  dissensions  arose 
among  their  enemies.  A  Tlascalan  chieftain,  commanding  one  of 
the  great  divisions,  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  haughty  demeanour 
of  XicotencatI,  who  had  charged  him  with  misconduct  or  cowardice 
in  the  late  action.  The  injured  caciqne  challenged  his  rival  to  single 
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combat.  This  did  not  take  place.  But,  burning  with  resentment, 
he  chose  the  present  occasion  to  indulge  it,  by  drawing  off  his  forces, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  from  the  field.  He  also  persuaded 
another  of  the  commanders  to  follow  his  example. 

Thus  reduced  to  about  half  his  original  strength,  and  that  greatly 
crippled  by  the  losses  of  the  day,  Xicotencatl  could  no  longer  maintain 
his  ground  against  the  Spamards.  After  disputing  the  field  with 
admirable  courage  for  four  hours,  he  retreated  and  resigned  it  to  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniards  were  too  much  jaded,  and  too  many  were 
disabled  by  wounds,  to  allow  them  to  pursue ;  and  Cort&,  satisfied 
with  the  decisive  victory  he  had  gained,  returned  in  triumph  to  his 
position  on  the  hill  of  Tzompach. 

The  number  of  IdUed  m  his  own  ranks  had  been  very  small, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  These 
few  he  was  careful  to  bury  where  they  could  not  be  discovered,  anxious 
to  conceal  not  only  the  amount  of  the  slain,  but  the  fact  that  the 
whites  were  morti.'  But  very  many  of  the  men  were  wounded, 
and  all  the  horses.  The  trouble  of  the  Spaniards  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  want  of  many  articles  important  to  them  in  their  present 
exigency.  They  had  neither  oil,  nor  salt,  which,  as  before  noticed, 
was  not  to  be  obtained  in  Tlascala.  Their  clothing,  accommodated 
to  a  softer  climate,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  rude  air  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  bows  and  arrows,  as  Bernal  Diaz  sarcastically  remarks,  formed 
an  indifferent  proteerion  against  the  inclement'  of  the  weather.' 

Still,  they  had  much  to  cheer  them  in  the  events  of  the  day ; 
and  they  might  ^xxvi  from  them  a  reasonable  ground  for  confidence 
in  their  own  resources,  such  as  no  other  experience  could  have  sup- 
plied. Not  that  the  results  could  authorise  anything  like  contempt 
for  their  Indian  foe.  Singly  and  vrith  the  same  weapons,  he  might 
have  stood  his  ground  against  the  Spaniards.^  But  the  success  of 
the  day  established  the  superiority  of  science  and  discipline  over 
mere  physical  courage  and  numbers.  It  was  fighting  over  again, 
as  we  have  said,  the  old  battle  of  the  European  and  the  Asiatic.  But 
the  handful  of  Greeks  who  routed  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  and  Darius, 
it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  so  obvious  an  advantage  on  the 
score  of  weapons,  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  these  wars. 
The  use  of  firearms  gave  an  ascendency  whicn  cannot  easily  be  esti- 
mated ;  one  so  great,  that  a  contest  between  nations  equally  civilised, 
which  should  be  similar  in  all  other  respects  to  that  between  the 
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Spaniards  and  the  Tlascalans,  would  probably  be  attended  with  a 
similar  issue.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  effect  produced  by  the 
cavalry.  The  nations  of  Anahuac  had  no  large  domesticated  animals, 
and  were  unacquainted  with  any  beast  of  burden.  Their  imagina- 
tions were  bewildered  when  they  beheld  the  strange  apparition  of 
the  horse  and  his  rider  moving  in  unison  and  obedient  to  one  impulse, 
as  if  possessed  of  a  common  nature ;  and  as  they  saw  the  terrible 
animal,  vrith  his  "  neck  clothed  in  thunder,"  bearing  down  their 
squadrons  and  tramphng  them  in  the  dust,  no  wonder  they  should 
have  regarded  him  with  the  mysterious  terror  felt  for  a  supernatural 
being.  A  very  little  reflection  on  the  manifold  grounds  of  superiority, 
both  moral  and  physical,  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  in  this  contest, 
will  surely  explain  the  issue,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  courage 
or  capacity  of  their  opponents.* 

Cortes,  thinking  the  occasion  favourable,  followed  up  the  im- 
portant blow  he  had  struck  by  a  new  mission  to  the  capital,  bearing 
a  message  of  similar  import  with  that  recently  sent  to  the  camp. 
But  the  senate  was  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled.  The  late  defeat 
caused,  indeed,  general  consternation.  Maxixcatzin,  one  of  the 
four  great  lords  who  presided  over  the  republic,  reiterated  with 
greater  force  the  arguments  before  urged  by  him  for  embracing  the 
proffered  alhance  of  the  strangers.  The  armies  of  the  state  had  been 
beaten  too  often  to  allow  any  reasonable  hope  of  successful  resistance  ; 
and  he  enlarged  on  the  generosity  shovm  by  the  politic  Conqueror 
to  his  prisoners, — so  unusual  in  Anahuac, — as  an  additional  morive 
for  an  iuhance  with  men  who  knew  how  to  be  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

But  in  these  views  he  was  overruled  by  the  war-party,  whose 
animosity  was  sharpened,  rather  than  subdued,  by  the  late  dis- 
comfiture. Their  hostile  feelings  were  further  exasperated  by  the 
younger  Xicotencatl,  who  burned  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his 
disgrace,  and  to  wipe  away  the  stain  which  had  fallen  for  the  first  time 
on  the  arms  of  the  republic. 

In  their  perplexity  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  priests, 
whose  authority  was  frequently  invoked  in  the  deUberations  of  the 
American  chiefs.  The  latter  inquired,  with  some  simplicity,  of 
these  interpreters  of  fate,  whether  the  strangers  were  supernatural 
beings,  or  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  themselves.  The  priests, 
after  some  consultation,  are  said  to  have  made  the  strange  answer 
that  the  Spaniards,  though  not  gods,  were  children  of  the  sun  ;  that 
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they  derived  their  strength  from  that  luminary,  and,  when  his  beams 
were  withdrawn,  their  powers  would  also  fail.  They  recommended 
a  night  attack,  therefore,  as  one  which  afforded  the  best  chance  of 
success.  This  apparently  childish  response  may  have  had  in  it  more 
of  cunning  than  creduhty.  It  was  not  improbably  suggested  by 
Xicotencad  himself,  or  by  the  caciques  in  his  interest,  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  a  measure  which  was  contrary  to  the  military  usages, — 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  public  law  of  Anahuac.  Whether 
the  fruit  of  artifice  or  superstition,  it  prevailed ;  and  the  Tlascalan 
general  was  empowered,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  ten  thousand 
warriors,  to  try  the  effect  of  an  assault  by  night  on  the  Christian 
camp. 

The  affair  was  conducted  with  such  secrecy  that  it  did  not  reach 
the  ears  of  the  Spaniards.  But  their  general  was  not  one  who  allowed 
hims^,  sleeping  or  waking,  to  be  surprised  on  his  post.  Fortunately 
the  night  appointed  was  illumined  by  the  full  beams  of  an  autumnal 
moon  ;  and  one  of  the  videttes  perceived  by  its  light,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  a  large  body  of  Indians  moving  towards  the  Christian  Unes. 
He  was  not  slow  in  giving  the  alarm  to  the  garrison. 

The  Spaniards  slept,  as  has  been  said,  vrith  their  arms  by  their 
side ;  whUe  their  horses,  picketed  near  them,  stood  ready  saddled, 
with  the  bridle  hanging  at  the  bow.  In  five  minutes  the  whole 
camp  was  under  arms,  when  they  beheld  the  dusky  columns  of  the 
Indians  cautiously  advancing  over  the  plain,  their  heads  just  peering 
above  the  tall  maize  with  which  the  land  was  partially  covered. 
Cortes  determined  not  to  abide  the  assault  in  hM  mtrenchments, 
but  to  sally  oat  and  pounce  on  the  enemy  when  he  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  hill. 

Slowly  and  stealthily  the  Indians  advanced,  while  the  Christian 
camp,  hushed  in  profound  silence,  seemed  to  them  buried  in  slumber. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  slope  of  the  rising  ground,  than 
they  were  astounded  by  the  deep  battle-cry  of  the  Spaniards,  followed 
by  the  instantaneous  apparition  of  the  whole  army,  as  they  sallied 
forth  from  the  works,  and  poured  down  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Brandish- 
ing aloft  their  weapons,  they  seemed  to  the  troubled  fancies  of  the 
Tlascalans  like  so  many  spectres  or  demons  hurrying  to  and  fro  in 
mid  air,  while  the  uncertain  light  magnified  their  numbers,  and 
expanded  the  horse  and  his  rider  into  gigantic  and  unearthly 
dimensions. 
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Scarcely  waiting  the  shock  of  their  enemy,  the  panic-struck 
barbarians  let  off  a  feeble  voUey  of  arrows,  and,  offering  no  other 
resistance,  fled  rapidly  and  tumultuously  across  the  plain.  The 
horse  easily  overtook  the  fugitives,  riding  them  down  and  catting 
them  to  pieces  without  mercy,  until  Cortes,  weary  with  slaughter, 
called  off  his  men,  leaving  the  field  loaded  with  the  bloody  trophies 
of  victory. 

The  next  day,  the  Spanish  commander,  with  his  usual  policy 
after  a  decisive  blow  had  been  struck,  sent  a  new  embassy  to  the 
TIascalan  capital.  The  envoys  received  their  instructions  through 
the  interpreter,  Marina.  That  remarkable  woman  had  attracted 
general  admiration  by  the  constancy  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
she  endured  all  the  privations  of  the  camp.  Far  from  betraying 
the  natural  weakness  and  timidity  of  her  sex,  she  had  shrunk  from  no 
hardship  herself,  and  had  done  much  to  fortify  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  soldiers ;  while  her  sympathies,  whenever  occasion  offered, 
had  been  actively  exerted  in  mitigating  the  calamities  of  her  Indian 
countrymen. 

Through  his  faithfiJ  interpreter,  Cortes  communicated  the 
terms  of  his  message  to  the  TIascalan  envoys.  He  made  the  same 
professions  of  amity  as  before,  promising  oblivion  of  all  past  injuries  ; 
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but,  if  this  profier  were  rejected,  he  would  visit  their  capital  as  a 
conqueror,  raze  every  house  in  it  to  the  ground,  and  put  every 
inhabitant  to  the  sword  !  He  then  dismissed  the  ambassadors  with 
the  symbolical  presents  of  a  letter  in  one  hand,  and  an  arrow  in  the 
other. 

The  envoys  obtained  respectful  audience  from  the  council  of 
Tlascala,  whom  they  found  plunged  in  deep  dejection  by  their 
recent  reverses.  The  failure  of  the  night  attack  had  extinguished 
every  spark  of  hope  in  their  bosoms.  'Dieir  armies  had  been  beaten 
again  and  again,  m  the  open  field  and  in  secret  ambush.  Stratagem 
and  courage,  all  their  resources,  had  alike  proved  ineffectual  against 
a  foe  whose  hand  was  never  weary,  and  whose  eye  was  never  closed. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  submit.  Tliey  selected  four  principal 
cadques,  whom  they  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  the  Christian  camp. 
They  were  to  assure  the  strangers  of  a  free  passage  through  the 
country,  and  a  friendly  reception  in  the  capital.  The  proffered 
friendship  of  the  Spaniards  was  cordially  embraced,  wath  many 
awkward  excuses  for  the  past.  The  envoys  were  to  touch  at  the 
Tlascalan  camp  on  their  way,  and  inform  Xicotencatl  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  to  require  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  abstain 
from  dl  further  hostilities,  and  to  furnish  the  white  men  with  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions. 

But  uie  Tlascalan  deputies,  on  arriving  at  the  quarters  of  that 
chief,  did  not  find  him  in  the  humour  to  comply  vrith  these  instruc- 
tions. His  repeated  collisions  with  the  Spaniards,  or,  it  may  be, 
his  constitutional  courage,  left  him  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  terrors 
of  his  countrymen.  He  regarded  the  strangers  not  as  supernatural 
beings,  but  as  men  like  himself.  The  animosity  of  a  warrior  had 
ranUed  into  a  deadly  hatred  from  the  mortifications  he  had  endured 
at  their  hands,  and  his  head  teemed  with  plans  for  recovering  his 
fallen  honours,  and  for  taking  vengeance  on  the  invaders  of  his 
country.  He  refused  to  disband  any  of  the  force,  still  formidable, 
under  his  command  ;  or  to  send  supplies  to  the  enemy's  camp.  He 
further  induced  the  ambassadors  to  remain  in  his  quarters,  and  relin- 
quish their  visit  to.  the  Spaniards.  The  latter,  in  consequence,  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  movements  in  their  favour  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Tlascalan  capital. 

The  conduct  of  Xicotencatl  is  condemned  by  Castilian  writers 
as  that  of  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary  barbarian.  It  is  natural  they 
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should  so  regard  it.  But  those  who  have  no  natiooal  prejudice  to 
warp  their  judgments  may  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  They 
may  find  much  to  admire  in  that  high,  unconquerable  spirit,  like 
some  proud  column,  standing  alone  in  its  majesty  amidst  the  frag- 
ments and  ruins  around  it.  They  may  see  evidences  of  a  clear- 
sighted sagacity,  which,  piercing  the  thin  veil  of  insidious  friendship 
proffered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  penetrating  the  future,  discerned  the 
coming  miseries  of  his  country ;  the  noble  patriotism  of  one  who 
would  rescue  that  couuti)''  at  any  cost,  and,  amidst  the  gathering 
darkness,  would  infuse  his  own  intrepid  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  his 
nation,  to  animate  them  to  a  last  struggle  for  independence. 
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Discontents  in  the  Army — Tlascalan  Spies — Peace  with  the  Republic — 
Embassy  from  Montezuma 

1519 

DESIROUS  to  keep  up  the  terror  of  the  Castilian  name,  by- 
leaving  the  enemy  no  respite,  Cortes  on  the  same  day 
that  he  despatches  the  embassy  to  Tlascala,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  and  light  troops 
to  scour  the  neighbouring  country.  He  was  at  that  time  so  ill  from 
fever,  aided  by  medical  treatment,^  that  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
seat  in  the  saddle.  It  was  a  rough  country,  and  the  sharp  winds 
from  the  frosty  summits  of  the  mountains  pierced  the  scanty  covering 
of  the  troops,  and  chilled  both  men  and  horses.  Four  or  five  of  the 
animals  gave  out,  and  the  general,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  sent  them 
back  to  the  camp.  The  soldiers,  discouraged  by  this  ill  omen,  would 
have  persuaded  him  to  return.  But  he  made  answer,  "  We  fight 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross ;  God  is  stronger  than  nature,"  * 
and  continued  his  march. 

It  led  through  the  same  Idndof  chequered  scenery  of  ragged 
hill  and  cultivated  plain  as  that  already  described,  well  covered  vrith 
tcwns  and  villages,  some  of  them  the  frontier  posts  occupied  by  the 
Otomies.  Practising  the  Roman  maxim  of  lenity  to  the  submissive 
foe,  he  took  full  vengeance  on  those  who  resisted,  and,  as  resistance 
too  often  occurred,  marked  his  path  with  fire  and  desolation.  After 
a  short  absence,  he  returned  in  safety,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  a 
successful  foray.  It  would  have  been  more  honourable  to  him  had  it 
been  conducted  with  less  rigour.  The  excesses  are  imputed  by 
Bernal  Diaz  to  the  Indian  allies,  whom  in  the  heat  of  victory  it  was 
foimd  impossible  to  restrain.'  On  whose  head  soever  they  fall,  they 
seem  to  have  g^ven  Uttle  uneasiness  to  the  general,  who  declares  in 
his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  "  As  we  fought  under  the 
standard  of  the  Cross,*  for  the  true  Faith,  and  the  service  of  your 
Highness,  Heaven  crowned  our  arms  with  such  success,  that,  while 
multitudes  of  the  infidel  were  slain,  little  loss  was  suffered  by  the 
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CastUians."  The  Spanish  Conquerors,  to  judge  from  their  writings, 
unconscious  of  any  worldly  motive  lurking  in  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  regarded  themselves  as  soldiers  of  the  Church,  fighting  the 
great  batde  of  Christianity ;  and  in  the  same  edifying  and  comfort- 
able light  arc  regarded  by  most  of  the  national  historians  of  a  later  day. 

On  his  return  to  the  camp,  Cortes  found  a  new  cause  of  dis- 
quietude in  the  discontents  which  had  broken  out  among  the  soldiery. 
Their  patience  was  exhausted  by  a  life  of  fatigue  and  peril,  to  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  Tne  battles  they  had  won  against  such 
tremendous  odds  had  not  advanced  them  a  jot.  The  idea  erf  their 
reaching  Mexico,  says  the  old  soldier  so  often  quoted,  "  was  treated 
as  a  jest  by  the  whole  army ;  "  and  the  indefinite  prospect  of  hostilities 
with  the  ferocious  people  among  whom  they  were  now  cast,  threw  a 
deep  gloom  over  their  spirits. 

Among  the  malcontents  were  a  number  of  noisy,  vapouring  per- 
sons, such  as  are  found  in  every  camp,  who,  like  empty  bubbles,  are 
sure  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  make  themselves  seen  in  seasons  of 
agitation.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  old  faction  of  Velas- 
quez, and  had  estates  in  Cuba,  to  which  they  turned  many  a  wistful 
glance  as  they  receded  more  and  more  from  the  coast.  They  now 
waited  on  the  general,  not  in  a  mutinous  spirit  of  resistance, — ^for 
they  remembered  the  lesson  in  Villa  Rica, — -out  with  the  design  of 
frank  expostulation,  as  with  a  brother  adventurer  in  a  common  cause. 
The  tone  of  familiarity  thus  assumed  was  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  the  parties  in  the  expedition  stood 
with  one  another. 

Their  sufferings,  they  told  him,  were  too  great  to  he  endured. 
All  the  men  had  received  one,  most  of  them  two  or  three  wounds. 
More  than  fifty  had  perished,  in  one  way  or  another,  since  leaving 
Vera  Cruz.  TTiere  was  no  beast  of  burden  but  led  a  life  preferable 
to  theirs.  For  when  the  night  came,  the  former  could  rest  from  his 
labours ;  but  they,  fighting  or  watching,  had  no  rest,  day  nor  night. 
As  to  conquering  Mexico,  the  very  thought  of  it  was  madness.  If 
they  had  encountered  such  opposition  from  the  petty  republic  of 
Tlascala,  what  might  they  not  expect  from  the  great  Mexican  empire  f 
There  was  now  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities.  They  should 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  true, 
the  fleet  there  was  destroyed  ;  and  by  this  act,  unparalleled  for  rash- 
ness even  in  Roman  annals,  the  general  had  become  responsible  for 
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the  fate  of  the  whole  army.  Still  there  was  one  vessel  left.  That 
might  be  despatched  to  Cuba,  for  reinforcements  and  supplies ;  and, 
when  these  arrived,  they  would  be  enabled  to  resume  operations  with 
some  prospect  of  success. 

Cortes  listened  to  this  singular  expostulation  with  perfect  com- 
posure. He  knew  his  men,  and,  instead  of  rebuke  or  harsher 
measures,  replied  in  the  same  frank  and  soldier-like  vein  which  they 
had  affeaed. 

There  was  much  truth,  he  allowed,  in  what  they  said.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  great ;  greater  than  those  re- 
corded of  any  heroes  in  Greek  or  Roman  story.  So  much  the  greater 
would  be  their  glory.  He  had  often  been  filled  with  admiration  as 
he  had  seen  his  litue  host  encircled  by  myriads  of  barbarians,  and 
felt  that  no  people  but  Spaniards  could  have  triumphed  over  such 
formidable  odds.  Nor  could  they,  unless  the  arm  of  the  Almighty 
had  been  over  them.  And  they  might  reasonably  look  for  His  pro- 
tection hereafter ;  for  was  it  not  in  His  cause  they  were  fighting  \ 
They  had  encountered  dangers  and  difficulties,  it  was  true ;  but  they 
had  not  come  here  expecting  a  Ufe  of  idle  dalliance  and  pleasure. 
Glory,  as  he  had  told  them  at  the  outset,  vras  to  be  won  only  by  toil  and 
danger.  They  would  do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
never  shrunk  from  his  share  of  both. — ^This  was  a  truth, — adds  the 
honest  chronicler,  who  heard  and  reports  the  dialogue, — ^which  no 
one  could  deny.  But,  if  they  had  met  with  hardships,  he  continued, 
they  had  been  everywhere  victorious.  Even  now  they  were  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  this,  in  the  plenty  which  reigned  in  the  camp.  And 
they  would  soon  see  the  Tlascalans,  humbled  by  their  late  reverses, 
suing  for  peace  on  any  terms.  To  go  back  now  was  impossible. 
The  very  stones  would  rise  up  against  them.  The  Tlascalans  would 
htmt  them  in  triumph  down  to  the  water's  edge.  And  how  would 
the  Mexicans  exult  at  this  miserable  issue  of  their  vainglorious  vaunts  ! 
Their  former  friends  would  become  their  enemies ;  and  the  Totonacs, 
to  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  Aztecs,  from  which  the  Spaniards 
could  no  longer  shield  them,  would  join  in  the  general  cry.  There 
was  no  alternative,  then,  but  to  go  forward  in  their  career.  And 
he  besought  them  to  silence  their  pusillanimous  scruples,  and,  instead 
of  turning  their  eyes  towards  Cuba,  to  fix  them  on  Mexico,  the  great 
object  of  their  enterprise. 

While  this  singular  conference  was  going  on,  many  other  soldiers 
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had  gathered  round  the  spot ;  and  the  discontented  party,  emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  as  well  as  by  the  general's  for- 
bearance, replied,  that  they  were  far  from  being  convinced.  An- 
other such  victory  as  the  last  would  be  their  ruin.  They  were  going 
to  Mexico  only  to  be  slaughtered.  Until,  at  length,  the  general's 
patience  being  exhausted,  he  cut  the  argument  short  by  quoting  a 
verse  from  an  old  song,  implying  that  it  was  better  to  die  with  honour, 
than  to  live  disgraced ;  a  sentiment  which  was  loudly  echoed  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  audience,  who,  notwithstanding  their  occasional 
murmurs,  had  no  design  to  abandon  the  expedition,  still  less  the 
commander,  to  whom  they  were  passionately  devoted.  The  mal- 
contents, disconcerted  by  this  rebulce,  slunk  back  to  their  own 
quarters,  muttering  half-smothered  execrations  on  the  leader  who  had 
projected  the  enteiprise,  the  Indians  who  had  guided  him,  and  their 
own  countrymen  who  supported  him  in  it.^ 

Such  were  the  difficiities  that  lay  in  the  path  of  Cortes  :  a  wily 
and  ferocious  enemy  ;  a  climate  uncertain,  often  unhealthy  ;  illness 
in  his  own  person,  much  aggravated  by  anxiety  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  conduct  would  be  received  by  his  sovereign ;  last,  not 
least,  disaffection  among  his  soldiers,  on  whose  constancy  and  union 
he  rested  for  the  success  of  his  operations — the  great  lever  by  which 
he  was  to  overturn  the  empire  of  Montezuma. 

On  the  morning  follovring  this  event,  the  camp  was  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  a  smaU  body  of  Tlascalans,  decorated  with 
badges,  the  white  colour  of  which  mtimated  peace.  "Hiey  brought 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  some  trifling  ornaments,  which,  they 
said,  were  sent  by  the  Tlascalan  general,  who  was  weary  of  the  war, 
and  desired  an  accommodation  with  the  Spaniards,  He  would  soon 
present  himself  to  arrange  this  in  person.  The  intelligence  diffused 
general  joy,  and  the  emissaries  received  a  friendly  welcome. 

A  day  or  two  elapsed,  and  while  a  few  of  the  party  left  the  Spanish 
quarters,  the  others,  about  fifty  in  number,  who  remained,  excited 
some  distrust  in  the  bosom  of  Marina.  She  communicated  her 
suspicions  to  Cort&  that  they  were  spies.  He  caused  several  of  them, 
in  consequence,  to  be  arrested,  examined  them  separately,  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  employed  by  Xicotencatl  to  inform  him  of  the 
state  of  the  Christian  camp,  preparatory  to  a  meditated  assault,  for 
which  he  was  mustering  his  forces.  Cortes,  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
this,  determined  to  make  such  an  example  of  the  delinquents  as 
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should  intimidate  his  enemy  from  repeating  the  attempt.  He  ordered 
their  hands  to  be  cut  off,  and  in  uiat  condition  sent  them  back  to 
their  countiymen,  with  the  message,  "  that  the  Tlascalans  might  come 
by  day  or  mght ;  they  would  find  the  Spaniards  ready  for  them." 

The  doleful  spectacle  of  their  comrades  returning  in  this  mutilated 
state  filled  the  Indian  camp  with  horror  and  consternation.  The 
haughty  crest  of  their  chief  was  humbled.  From  that  moment,  he 
lost  his  wonted  buoyancy  and  confidence.  His  soldiers,  filled  with 
superstitious  fear,  refused  to  serve  longer  against  a  foe  who  could  read 
their  very  thoughts,  and  divine  their  plans  before  they  were  ripe  for 
execution. 

The  punishment  inflicted  by  Cortes  may  well  shock  the  reader 
by  its  brutality.  Bat  it  should  be  considered  in  mitigation,  that 
the  victims  of  it  were  spies,  and,  as  such,  by  the  laws  of  war,  whether 
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among  civilised  or  savage  nations,  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death. 
TTie  amputation  of  the  limbs  was  a  milder  punishment,  and  reserved 
for  inferior  offences.  If  we  revolt  at  the  barbarous  nature  of  the 
sentence,  we  should  reflect  that  it  was  no  uncommon  one  at  that  day  ; 
not  more  uncommon,  indeed,  than  whipping  and  branding  with  a  hot 
iron  were  in  our  own  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
or  than  cropping  the  ears  was  in  the  preceding  one.  A  higher  civihsa- 
tion,  indeed,  rejects  such  punishments  as  pernicious  in  themselves, 
and  degrading  to  humanity.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
openly  recognised  by  the  laws  of  the  most  polished  nations  in  Europe. 
^d  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  man,  still  less  one  bred  to  the  iron 
trade  of  war,  to  be  in  advance  of  the  refinement  of  his  age.  We  may 
be  content,  if,  in  circamstances  so  unfavourable  to  humanity,  he 
does  not  fall  below  it. 

All  thoughts  of  further  resistance  being  abandoned,  the  four 
delegates  of  the  Tlascalan  republic  were  now  allowed  to  proceed 
on  their  mission.  They  were  speedily  followed  by  Xicotencatl 
himself,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  military  retainers.  As 
th^  drew  near  the  Spanish  lines,  they  were  easily  recognised  by  the 
white  and  yellow  colours  of  their  uniforms,  the  livery  of  the  house 
of  Titcala.  The  joy  of  the  army  was  great  at  this  sure  intimation  of 
the  close  of  hostilities ;  and  it  was  with  difHculty  that  Cort^  was 
enabled  to  restore  the  men  to  tranquillity,  and  the  assumed  indiffer- 
ence which  it  was  proper  to  maintain  in  presence  of  an  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  with  curious  eye  on  the  valiant  chief  who 
had  so  long  kept  his  enemies  at  bay,  and  who  now  advanced  with 
the  firm  and  fearless  step  of  one  who  was  coining  rather  to  bid 
defiance  than  to  sue  for  peace.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  muscular  frame  intimating  great  activity 
and  strength.  His  head  was  large,  and  his  countenance  marked  with 
the  lines  of  hard  service  rather  than  of  age,  for  he  was  but  thirty-five. 
When  he  entered  the  presence  of  Cortes,  he  made  the  usual  saluta- 
tion, by  touching  the  ground  with  his  hand,  and  carn^g  it  to  his 
head  ;  while  the  sweet  incense  of  aromatic  gums  rolled  up  in  clouds 
from  the  censers  carried  by  his  slaves. 

Far  from  a  pusillanimous  attempt  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 

senate,  he  assumed  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  war.    He  had 

considered  the  white  men,  he  said,  as  enemies,  for  they  came  with 

the  allies  and  vassals  of  Montezuma.    He  loved  his  country,  and 
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wished  to  preserve  the  independence  which  she  had  maintained 
through  her  long  wars  with  the  Aztecs.  He  had  been  beaten.  They 
might  be  the  strangers  who,  it  had  been  so  long  predicted,  would  come 
from  the  east,  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  He  hoped  they 
would  use  their  victory  with  moderation,  and  not  trample  on  the 
liberties  of  the  republic.  He  came  now  in  the  name  of  nis  nation, 
to  tender  their  obedience  to  the  Spaniards,  assuring  them  they  would 
find  his  countrymen  as  faithful  in  peace  as  they  had  been  firm  in  war. 

Cortes,  far  from  taking  umbrage,  was  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  lofty  spirit  which  thus  disdained  to  stoop  beneath  misfortunes. 
The  brave  man  knows  how  to  respect  bravery  in  another.  He 
assumed,  however,  a  severe  aspect,  as  he  rebuked  the  chief  for  having 
so  long  persisted  in  hostilities.  Had  Xicotencatl  believed  the  wora 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  accepted  their  proffered  friendship  sooner, 
he  would  have  spared  his  people  much  suffering,  which  they  well 
merited  by  their  obstinacy.  But  it  was  impossible,  continued  the 
general,  to  retrieve  the  past.  He  was  willing  to  bury  it  in  oblivion, 
and  to  receive  the  Tlascalans  as  vassals  to  the  emperor,  his  master. 
If  they  proved  true,  they  should  find  him  a  sure  column  of  support ; 
if  false,  he  would  take  such  vengeance  on  them  as  he  had  intended  to 
take  on  their  capital,  had  they  not  speedily  given  in  their  submission, — 
It  proved  an  ominous  menace  for  the  chief  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  cacique  then  ordered  his  slaves  to  bring  forward  some  trifling 
ornaments  of  gold  and  feather  embroidery,  designed  as  presents. 
They  were  of  little  value,  he  said,  with  a  smile,,  for  the  Tlascalans 
were  poor.  They  had  little  gold,  not  even  cotton,  nor  salt ;  the 
Aztec  emperor  had  left  them  nothing  but  their  freedom  and  their 
arms.  He  offered  this  gift  only  as  a  token  of  his  goodwill.  "  As 
such  I  receive  it,"  answered  Cortes,  "  and  coming  from  the  Tlas- 
calans, set  more  value  on  it  than  I  should  from  any  other  source,, 
though  it  were  a  house  full  of  gold;  "  a  politic,  as  weU  as  magnanim- 
ous reply,  for  it  was  by  the  aid  of  this  goodwill  that  he  was  to  win 
the  gold  of  Mexico. 

Thus  ended  the  bloody  war  with  the  fierce  republic  of  Tlascala, 
during  the  course  of  which,  the  fortunes  of  the  Spaniards,  more  than 
once,  had  trembled  in  the  balance.  Had  it  been  persevered  in  but 
a  little  longer,  it  must  have  ended  in  their  confusion  and  ruin,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were  by  wounds,  watching,  and  fatigues,  with  the  seeds- 
of  disaffection  rankling  among  themselves.  As  it  was,  they  came  out 
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of  the  fearful  contest  with  untarnished  glory.  To  the  enemy,  they 
seemed  invulnerable,  bearing  channed  lives,  proof  alike  against  the 
accidents  of  fortune  and  the  assaults  of  man.  No  wonder  that  they 
indulged  a  similar  conceit  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  that  the  humblest 
Spaniard  should  have  fancied  himself  the  subject  of  a  special  interposi- 
tion of  providence,  which  shielded  him  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and 
reserved  him  for  a  higher  destiny. 

While  the  Tlascalans  were  still  in  the  camp,  an  embassy  way 
announced  from  Montezuma.  Tidings  of  the  exploits  of  the  Spaniards 
had  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  plateau.  Tne  emperor,  in  parti- 
cular, had  watched  every  step  of  their  progress,  as  they  climbed  the 
steeps  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  advanced  over  the  broad  tableland  on 
their  summit.  He  had  seen  them,  with  great  satisfaction,  take  the 
road  to  Tlascala,  trusting  that,  if  they  were  mortal  men,  they  would 
find  their  graves  there.  Great  was  his  dismay,  when  courier  after 
courier  brought  him  intelligence  of  their  successes,  and  that  the 
most  redoubtable  warriors  on  the  plateau  had  been  scattered  like 
chaff  by  the  swords  of  this  handful  of  strangers. 

His  snpersritious  fears  returned  in  fml  force.  He  saw  in  the 
Spaniards  "  the  men  of  destiny  "  who  were  to  take  possession  of  his 
sceptre.  In  his  alarm  and  uncertainty,  he  sent  a  new  embassy  to  the 
Christian  camp.  It  consisted  of  nve  great  nobles  of  his  court,, 
attended  by  a  train  of  two  hundred  slaves.  They  brought  with  them 
a  present,  as  usual,  dictated  partly  by  fear,  and,  in  part,  by  the  natural 
munificence  of  his  disposition.  It  consisted  of  three  thousand  ounces- 
of  gold,  in  grains,  or  in  various  manufactured  articles,  with  several 
hundred  mantles  and  dresses  of  embroidered  cotton,  and  the  picture- 
esque  feather-work.  As  they  laid  these  at  the  feet  of  Cortes,  they 
told  him,  they  had  come  to  offer  the  congratulations  of  their  master 
on  the  late  victories  of  the  white  men.  The  emperor  only  regretted 
that  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  receive  them  in  his  capital,  where 
the  nnmerous  popidation  was  so  unruly,  that  their  safety  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  mere  intimation  of  the  Aztec  emperor's 
wishes,  in  the  most  distant  way,  would  have  sufficed  with  the  Indian 
narions.  It  had  very  little  weight  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
envoys,  finding  this  puerile  expression  of  them  meffectual,  resorted 
to  another  argument,  offering  a  tribute  in  their  master's  name  to  the 
Castilian  sovereign,  provided  the  Spaniards  would  relinquish  their 
visit  to  his  capital.    This  was  a  greater  error ;  it  was  displaying  the 
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rich  casket  with  one  hand,  which  he  was  unable  to  defend  with  the 
other.  Yet  the  author  of  this  pusiDanimous  poHcy,  the  unhappy 
victim  of  superstition,  was  a  monarch  renowned  among  the  Indian 
nations  for  ms  intrepidity  and  enterprise, — the  terror  of  Anahuac  ! 

Cortes,  while  he  urged  his  own  sovereign's  commands  as  a  reason 
for  disregarding  the  wishes  of  Montezuma,  uttered  expressions  of 
the  most  profound  respect  for  the  Aztec  prince,  and  declared  that  if 
he  had  not  the  means  of  requiting  his  munificence,  as  he  could  wish,  at 
present,  he  trusted  to  refay  him,  at  some  future  day,  loith  good  taorks  ! 

The  Mexican  ambassadors  were  not  much  gratified  with  finding 
the  war  at  an  end,  and  a  reconciliation  established  between  their 
mortal  enemies  and  the  Spaniards.  The  mutual  disgust  of  the  two 
parries  with  each  other  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  general,  who  saw  with  satisfaction  the  evidences  of  a 
jealousy,  which,  undermining  the  strength  of  the  Indian  emperor, 
was  to  prove  the  surest  source  of  his  own  success.-^ 

Two  of  the  Aztec  mission  returned  to  Mexico,  to  acquaint  their 
sovereign  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Spanish  camp.  The  others 
remained  with  the  army,  Cortes  being  willing  that  they  shoold  be 
personal  spectators  of  die  deference  shown  him  by  the  Tlascalans. 
Still  he  did  not  hasten  his  departure  for  their  capital.  Not  that  he 
placed  reliance  on  the  injurious  intimations  of  the  Mexicans  respecting 
their  good  faith.  Yet  he  was  willing  to  put  this  to  some  longer 
trial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  re-establish  his  own  health  more 
thoroughly,  before  his  visit.  Meanwhile,  messengers  daily  arrived 
from  the  city,  pressing  his  journey,  and  were  finally  followed  by  some 
of  the  aged  rulers  of  the  republic,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
impatient  of  his  long  delay.  They  brought  with  them  a  body  of 
five  hundred  tamanes,  or  pten  of  burden,  to  drag  his  cannon,  and  relieve 
his  own  forces  from  this  fatiguing  part  of  their  duty.  It  was  im- 
possible to  defer  his  departure  longer  ;  and  after  mass,  and  a  solemn 
thanlagiving  to  the  great  Being  who  had  crowned  their  arms  with 
triumph,  the  Spaniards  bade  adieu  to  the  quarters  which  they  had 
occupied  for  nearly  three  weeks  on  the  hill  of  Tzompach.  The 
strong  tower,  or  teocalli,  which  commanded  it,  was  called,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  residence,  "  The  Tower  of  Victory  "  ;  and  the 
few  stones  which  still  survive  of  its  ruins,  point  out  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  a  spot  ever  memorable  in  history  for  the  courage  and 
constancy  of  the  early  Conquerors.* 
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Spaniards    enter    Tlascala — Description    of    the    Capital — Attempted 
Conversion — Aztec  Embassy — Invited  to  Cbolula 

1519 

THE  city  of  Tlascala,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same 
name,  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  six  leagues  from  the 
Spanish  camp.  The  road  led  into  a  hilly  region,  ex- 
hibiting in  every  arable  patch  of  ground  the  evidence  of 
laborious  cultivation.  Over  a  deep  barranca^  or  ravine,  they  crossed 
on  a  bridge  of  stone,  which,  according  to  tradition — a  slippery 
authority — is  the  same  still  standing,  and  was  constructed  originally 
for  the  passage  of  the  army.^  They  passed  some  considerable  towns 
on  their  route,  where  they  experienced  a  full  measure  of  Indian 
hospitality.  As  they  advanced,  the  approach  to  a  populous  city  was 
intimated  by  the  crowds  who  flocked  out  to  see  and  welcome  the 
strangers  ;  men  and  women  in  their  picturesque  dresses,  vrith  bunches 
and  wreaths  of  roses,  which  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards,  or  fastened 
to  the  necks  and  caparisons  of  their  horses,  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Cempoalla.  Priests,  with  their  white  robes,  and  long  matted  tresses 
floatmg  over  them,  mingled  in  the  crowd,  scattering  volumes  of 
incense  from  their  burning  censers.  In  this  way,  the  multitudinoua 
and  motley  procession  defiled  through  the  gates  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Tlascala.  It  was  September  23,  1519,  the  anniversaty  of  which 
is  still  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  day  of  jubilee.^ 

The  press  was  now  so  great,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  police 
of  the  city  could  clear  a  passage  for  the  army ;  while  the  azoteas, 
or  flat-terraced  roofs  of  the  buildings,  were  covered  vrith  spectators, 
eager  to  catch  a  ghmpse  of  the  wonderful  strangers.  The  houses 
were  hung  with  festoons  of  flowers,  and  arches  of  verdant  boughs, 
intertwined  with  roses  and  honeysuckle,  were  thrown  across  the 
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streets.  The  whole  popalation  abandoned  itself  to  rejoicing ;  and 
the  air  was  rent  with  songs  and  shouts  of  triumph  mingled  with 
the  wild  music  of  the  national  instruments,  that  might  have  excited 
apprehensions  in  the  breasts  of  the  soldiery,  had  they  not  gathered 
their  peaceful  import  from  the  assurance  of  Marina,  and  the  joyous 
countenances  of  the  natives. 

With  these  accompaniments,  the  procession  moved  along  the 
principal  streets  to  the  mansion  of  Xicotencatl,  the  aged  father 
of  the  Tlascalan  general,  and  one  of  the  four  rulers  of  the  republic. 
Cortes  dismount»d  from  his  horse,  to  receive  the  old  chieftain's 
embrace.  He  was  nearly  blind ;  and  satisfied,  as  far  as  he  could, 
a  natural  curiosity  respecting  the  person  of  the  Spanish  general, 
by  passing  his  hand  over  his  features.  He  then  led  the  way  to  a 
spacious  hjdl  in  his  palace,  where  a  banquet  was  served  to  the  army. 
In  the  evening,  they  were  shown  to  their  quarters,  in  the  buildings 
and  open  ground  surrounding  one  of  the  principal  teoeallis ;  while 
the  Mexican  ambassadors,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  had  apartments 
assigned  them  next  to  his  own,  that  he  might  the  better  watch  over 
their  safety,  in  this  city  of  their  enemies. 

Tlascala  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  populous  towns 
on  the  tableland.  Cortes,  in  hb  letter  to  the  emperor,  compares 
it  to  Granada,  affirming  that  it  was  larger,  stronger,  and  more  populous 
than  the  Moorish  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  quite  as 
well  built.  But  notwithstanding  we  are  assured  by  a  most  respectable 
writer  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  its  remains  justify  the 
assertion,  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  its  edifices  could  have 
rivalled  those  monuments  of  Oriental  magnificence,  whose  light, 
aerial  forms  still  survive  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  admiration  of 
every  traveller  of  sensibility  and  taste.  The  truth  is,  that  Cortes, 
like  Columbus,  saw  objects  through  the  warm  medium  of  his  own 
fond  imagination,  giving  them  a  higher  tone  of  colouring  and  larger 
dimensions  than  were  strictly  warranted  by  the  fact.  It  was  natural 
that  the  man  who  had  made  such  rare  discoveries  should  uncon- 
sciously magnify  their  merits  to  his  own  eyes  and  to  those  of  others. 

The  houses  were  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  mud  or  earth ;  the 
better  sort  of  stone  and  lime,  or  bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  They  were 
unprovided  with  doors  or  windows,  but  in  the  apertures  for  the 
former  hung  mats  fringed  with  pieces  of  copper  or  something  which, 
by  its  tingling  sound,  would  give  notice  of  any  one's  entrance.  The 
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streets  were  narrow  and  dark.  The  population  must  have  been 
considerable  if,  as  Cortes  asserts,  thirty  thousand  souls  were  often 
gathered  in  the  market  on  a  public  day.  These  meetings  were  a 
sort  of  fairs,  held,  as  usual  in  all  the  great  towns,  every  fifth  day,  and 
attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country,  who  brought 
there  for  sale  every  description  of  domestic  produce  and  manufacture 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  They  peculiarly  excelled  ,in 
pottery,  which  was  considered  as  equal  to  the  best  in  Europe.*  It 
IS  a  further  proof  of  civilised  habits,  that  the  Spaniards  found  barbers' 
shops,  and  baths,  both  of  vapour  and  hot  water,  familiarly  used 
by  the  inhabitants.  A  still  higher  proof  of  refinement  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  a  vigilant  police  which  repressed  everything  like  disorder 
among  the  people.* 

The  city  was  divided  into  fotir  quarters,  which  might  rather 
be  called  so  many  separate  towns,  since  they  were  built  at  different 
times,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  high  stone  walls,  defining 
their  respective  limits.  Over  each  of  these  districts  rided  one  of 
the  four  great  chiefs  of  the  republic,  occupying  his  own  spacious 
mansion,  and  surrounded  by  his  own  immediate  vassals.  Strange 
arrangement, — and  more  strange  that  it  shotdd  have  been  compatible 
with  social  order  and  tranquillity  !  The  ancient  capital,  through  one 
quarter  of  which  flowed  the  rapid  current  of  the  Zahuatl,  stretched 
along  the  summits  and  sides  of  hills,  at  whose  base  are  now  gathered 
the  miserable  remains  of  its  once  flourishing  population.'  Far  beyond, 
to  the  south-west,  extended  the  bold  sierra  of  Tlascala,  and  the  huge 
Malinche,  crowned  with  the  usual  silver  diadem  of  the  highest  Andes, 
having  its  shaggy  sides  clothed  with  dark  green  forests  of  firs,  gigantic 
sycamores,  and  oaks  whose  towering  stems  rose  to  the  height  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  unencumbered  by  a  branch.  The  clouds,  which 
sailed  over  from  the  distant  Atlantic,  gathered  round  the  lofty  peaks 
of  the  sierra,  and,  settling  into  torrents,  poured  over  the  plains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  converting  them,  at  such  seasons,  into 
swamps.  Thunderstorms,  more  frequent  and  terrible  here  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  tableland,  swept  dTown  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  shook  the  frail  tenements  of  the  capital  to  their  foundations. 
But,  although  the  bleak  .vrinds  of  the  sierra  gave  an  austerity  to 
the  climate,  tmlike  the  sunny  skies  and  genial  temperature  of  the 
lower  regions,  it  was  far  more  favourable  to  the  development  of 
both  the  physical  and  moral  energies.  A  bold  and  hardy  peasantry 
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was  nurtured  among  the  recesses  of  the  hills,  fit  equally  to  cultivate 
the  land  in  peace  and  to  defend  it  in  war.  Unlike  the  spoiled  child 
of  nature,  who  derives  such  facilities  of  subsistence  from  her  too 
prodigal  hand,  as  supersede  the  necessity  of  exertion  on  his  own  part, 
the  llascalan  earned  his  bread — from  a  soil  not  ungrateful,  it  is 
true — by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  led  a  life  of  temperance  and 
toil.  Cut  off  by  his  long  wars  with  the  Aztecs  from  commercial 
intercourse,  he  was  driven  chiefly  to  agricultural  labour,  the  occupa- 
tion most  propitious  to  purity  of  morals  and  sinevpy  strength  of 
constitution.  His  honest  breast  glowed  with  the  patriotism, — or 
local  attachment  to  the  soil,  which  is  the  fruit  of  its  diligent  culture  ; 
while  h^.was  elevated  by  a  proud  consciousness  of  independence,  the 
natural  birthright  of  the  cmld  of  the  mountains. — Such  was  the  race 
with  whom  Cortes  was  now  associated  for  the  achievement  of  his 
great  work. 

Some  days  were  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  festivity,  in  which 
they  were  successively  entertained  at  the  hospitable  boards  of  the 
four  great  nobles,  in  their  several  quarters  of  the  city.  Amidst  these 
friendly  demonstrations,  however,  the  general  never  relaxed  for  a 
moment  his  habitual  vigilance,  or  the  strict  discipline  of  the  camp ; 
and  he  was  careful  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  citizens  by  pro- 
hibiting, under  severe  penalties,  any  soldier  from  leaving  his  quarters 
without  express  permission.  Indeed,  the  severity  of  his  discipline 
provoked  the  remonstrance  of  more  than  one  of  his  officers,  as  a 
superfluous  caution ;  and  the  Tlascan  chiefs  took  some  exception 
at  it,  as  inferring  an  um:easonable  distrust  of  them.  But,  when 
Cortes  explained  it,  as  in  obedience  to  an  established  military  system, 
they  testified  their  admiration,  and  the  ambiuous  young  general  of  the 
republic  proposed  to  introduce  it,  if  possible,  into  his  own  ranks. 

The  Spanish  commander,  having  asstired  himself  of  the  loyalty 
of  his  new  allies,  next  proposed  to  accomplish  one  of  the  great  objects 
wof  his  mission — their  conversion  to  Christianity.  By  the  advice 
of  Father  Olmedo,  always  opposed  to  precipitate  measures,  he  had 
deferred  this  till  a  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  opening 
the  subject.  Such  a  one  occurred  when  the  chiefs  of  the  state  pro- 
posed to  strengthen  the  alliance  vrith  the  Spaniard*,  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  their  daughters  vnth  Cortes  and  his  officers.  He  told 
them  this  could  not  be,  while  they  conrinued  in  the  darkness  of 
"  infidelity.  Then,  v?ith  the  aid  of  the  good  friar,  he  expounded  as 
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well  as  he  could  the  doctrines  of  the  Faith ;  and,  exhibiting  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Redeemer,  told  them  that  there 
was  the  God,  in  whose  worship  alone  thev  would  find  salvation, 
while  that  of  their  own  false  idols  would  sinlc  tnem  in  eternal  perdition. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  burden  the  reader  with  a  recapitulation  of 
his  homily,  which  contained,  probably,  dogmas  quite  as  incompre- 
hensible to  the  untutored  Indian  as  any  to  be  found  in  his  own  rude 
mythology.  But,  though  it  failed  to  convince  his  audience,  they 
listened  with  a  deferential  awe.  When  he  had  finished,  they  repHed, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  must  be  a  good 
and  a  great  God,  and  as  such  they  were  willing  to  give  him  a  place 
among  the  divinities  of  Tlascala.  The  polytheistic  system  of  the 
Indians,  Ute  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  of  that  accommodating 
land  which  could  admit  within  its  elastic  folds  the  deities  of  any  other 
reUgion,  without  violence  to  itself.  But  every  nation,  they  con- 
tinued, must  have  its  own  appropriate  and  tutelary  deities.  Nor 
could  they,  in  their  old  age,  abjure  the  service  of  those  who  had 
watched  over  them  from  yourfi.  It  would  bring  down  the  vengeance 
of  their  gods,  and  of  their  ovm  nation,  who  were  as  warmly  attached 
to  their  religion  as  their  Hberties,  and  would  defend  both  with  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  ! 

It  was  clearly  inexpedient  to  press  the  matter  further,  at  present. 
But  the  zeal  of  Cortes,  as  usual,  waxing  warm  by  opposition,  had 
now  mounted  too  high  for  him  to  calculate  obstacles ;  nor  wo\Jd 
he  have  shrunk,  probably,  from  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  so  good 
a  cause.  But  fortunately,  at  least  for  the  success  of  his  temporal 
cause,  this  crown  was  not  reserved  for  him. 

TTie  good  monk,  his  ghostly  adviser,  seeing  the  course  things 
were  likely  to  take,  with  better  judgment  interposed  to  prevent 
it.  He  had  no  desire,  he  said,  to  see  the  same  scenes  acted  over 
again  as  at  Cempoalla.  He  had  no  relish  for  forced  conversions. 
"Iney  coiJd  hardly  be  lasting.  The  growth  of  an  hour  might  welL 
die  with  the  hour.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  overturn  the  altar,  if  the 
idol  remained  enthroned  in  the  heart  ?  or  to  destroy  the  idol  itself, 
if  it  were  only  to  make  room  for  another  ?  Better  to  wait  patiently 
the  effect  of  time  and  teaching  to  soften  the  heart  and  open  the 
understanding,  without  which  there  could  be  no  assurance  of  a 
sound  and  permanent  conviction.  These  rational  views  were 
enforced  by  the  remonstrances  of  Alvarado,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and 
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those  in  whom  Cortes  placed  most  confidence ;  till,  driven  from  his 
ori^al  purpose,  the  military  polemic  consented  to  relinquish  the 
attempt  at  conversion,  for  the  present,  and  to  refrain  from  a  repetition 
of  the  scenes,  which,  considering  the  different  mettle  of  the  popula- 
tion, might  have  been  attended  with  very  different  results  from  those 
at  Cozumel  and  Cempoalla.^ 

In  the  course  of  our  narrative,  we  have  had  occasion  to  witness 
more  than  once  the  good  effects  of  the  interposition  of  Father 
Olmedo.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  his  discretion 
in  spiritual  matters  contributed  as  essentially  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  as  did  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  Cortes  in  temporal. 
He  was  a  true  disciple  in  the  school  of  Las  Casas.  His  heart  was 
unscathed  by  that  fiery  fanaticism  which  sears  and  hardens  whatever 
it  touches.  It  melted  with  the  warm  glow  of  Christian  charity. 
He  had  come  out  to  the  New  World  as  a  missionary  among  the 
heathen,  and  he  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  but  that  of  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  benighted  flock  to  whom  he  had  consecrated  his  days.  If 
he  followed  the  banners  of  the  warrior,  it  was  to  mitigate  the  ferocity 
of  war,  and  to  turn  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross  to  a  good  account  for 
the  natives  themselves,  by  the  spiritual  labours  of  conversion.  He 
afforded  the  uncommon  example — not  to  have  been  looked  for, 
certainly,  in  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century — of  enthusiasm 
controlled  by  reason,  a  quickening  zeal  tempered  by  the  mild  spirit 
of  toleration. 

But  though  Cortes  abandoned  the  ground  of  conversion  for 
the  present,  he  compelled  the  TIascalans  to  break  the  fetters  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  reserved  for  sacrifice ;  an  act  of  humanity 
unhappily  only  transient  in  its  effects,  since  the  prisons  vrere  filled 
with  fresh  victims  on  his  departure. 

He  also  obtained  permission  for  the  Spaniards  to  perform  the 
services  of  their  own  religion  unmolested.  A  large  cross  was  erected 
in  one  of  the  great  courts  or  squares.  Mass  was  celebrated  every 
day  in  the  presence  of  the  army  and  of  crowds  of  natives,  who,  if 
they  did  not  comprehend  its  fall  import,  were  so  far  edified,  that 
they  learned  to  reverence  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  The 
direct  interposition  of  Heaven,  however,  wrought  more  for  their 
conversion  than  the  best  homily  of  priest  or  soldier.  Scarcely  had 
the  Spaniards  left  the  city, — the  tale  is  told  on  very  respectable 
authority, — when  a  thin,  transparent  cloud  descended  and  settled 
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like  a  column  on  the  cross,  and,  wrapping  it  round  in  its  luminous 
folds,  continued  to  emit  a  soft,  celestial  radiance  through  the  night, 
thus  proclaiming  the  sacred  character  of  the  symbol,  on  which  was 
■shed  the  halo  of  divinity  !  * 

The  principle  of  toleration  in  religious  matters  being  established, 
the  Spamsh  general  consented  to  receive  the  daughters  of  the  caciques. 
Five  or  sii  of  the  most  beautiful  Indian  maidens  were  assigned  to  as 
many  of  his  principal  officers,  after  they  had  been  cleansed  from  the 
stains  of  infidelity  by  the  waters  of  baptism.  TTiey  received,  as 
usual,  on  this  occasion,  good  Castilian  names,  in  exchange  for  the 
barbarous  nomenclature  of  their  own  vernacular.* 

Among  them,  Xicotencatl's  daughter,  Doiia  Louisa,  as  she  was 
called  after  her  baptism,  was  a  princess  of  the  highest  estimation 
and  authority  in  Tlascala.  She  was  given  by  her  father  to  Alvarado, 
and  their  posterity  intermarried  with  the  noblest  families  of  Castile. 
The  frank  and  joyous  manners  of  this  cavalier  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Tlascalans ;  and  his  bright  open  countenance, 
fair  complexion,  and  golden  locks,  gave  him  the  name  of  Tanatiub, 
the  "  Sun."  Tlie  Indians  often  pleased  their  fancies  by  fastening  a 
sobriquet,  or  some  characteristic  epithet,  on  the  Spaniards.  As 
Cortes  was  always  attended,  on  public  occasions,  by  Dona  Marina 
or  Malinche,  as  she  was  called  by  the  natives,  they  distinguished  him 
by  the  same  name.  By  these  epithets,  originaUy  bestowed  in  Tlascala, 
the  two  Spanish  captains  were  popularly  designated  -  among  the 
Indian  nations.' 

While  these  events  were  passing,  another  embassy  arrived  from 
the  court  of  Mexico.  It  was  charged,  as  usual,  vrith  a  costly  donadve 
of  embossed  gold  plate,  and  rich  embroidered  stuffs  of  cotton  and 
feather-work.  The  terms  of  the  message  might  well  argue  a  vacillat- 
ing and  timid  temper  in  the  monarch,  did  they  not  mask  a  deeper 
poUcy.  He  now  invited  the  Spaniards  to  his  capital,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  a  cordial  welcome.  He  besought  them  to  enter  into  no 
alliance  with  the  base  and  barbarous  Tlascalans ;  and  he  invited  them 
to  take  the  route  of  the  friendly  city  of  Cholula,  where  arrangements, 
according  to  his  orders,  were  made  for  their  reception.* 

The  Tlascalans  viewed  with  deep  regret  the  general's  proposed 

visit  to  Mexico.     Their  reports  fully  confirmed  all  he  had  before 

heard  of  the  power  and  ambition  of  Montezuma.     His  armies,  they 

said,  were  spread  over  every  part  of  the  continent.     His  capital  was 
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a  place  of  great  strength,  and  as,  from  its  insular  position,  all  com- 
munication could  be  easily  cut  o£E  with  the  adjacent  country,  the 
Spaniards,  once  entrapped  there,  would  be  at  his  mercy.  His  policy, 
they  represented,  was  as  insidious  as  his  ambition  was  boundless. 
"  Trust  not  his  fair  words,"  they  said,  "  his  courtesies,  and  his  gifts.. 
His  professions  are  hollow,  and  his  friendships  are  false."  When 
Cortes  remarked,  that  he  hoped  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  emperor  and  them,  they  replied.  It  would  be 
impossible ;  however  smooth  his  words,  he  would  hate  them  at 
heart. 

They  wannly  protested,  also,  against  the  general's  taking  the 
route  of  CholuU.  Tlie  inhabitants,  not  brave  in  the  open  fields 
were  more  dangerous  from  their  perfidy  and  craft,  lliey  were 
Montezuma's  tools,  and  would  do  his  bidding.  The  Tlascalans 
seemed  to  combine  with  this  distrust  a  superstitious  dread  of  the: 
ancient  city,  the  headquarters  of  the  religion  of  Anahuac.  It  was- 
here  that  the  god  Quetzalcoatl  held  the  pristine  seat  of  his  empire. 
His  temple  was  celebrated  throughout  the  land,  and  the  priests  were- 
confidently  believed  to  have  the  power,  as  they  themselves  boasted,, 
of  opening  an  inundation  from  the  foundations  of  his  shrine,  which 
shomd  bury  their  enemies  in  the  deluge.  The  Tlascalans  further 
reminded  Cortis,  that  while  so  many  other  and  distant  places  had. 
sent  to  him  at  Tlascala,  to  testify  their  goodwill,  and  offer  their 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  Choliila,  only  six  leagues  distant,  had 
done  neither.  The  last  suggestion  struck  the  general  more  forcibly 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  He  instantly  despatched  a  summons  to- 
the  city  requiring  a  formal  tender  of  its  submission. 

Among  the  embassies  from  difEerent  quarters  which  had  waited. 
on  the  Spanish  commander,  while  at  Tlascala,  was  one  from  Ixtlil- 
zochitl,  son  of  the  great  Nezahualpilli,  and  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor with  his  elder  brother — ^as  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  our 
narrative — ^for  the  crown  of  Tezcuco.*  Though  defeated  in  his- 
pretensions,  he  had  obtained  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  over  which  he 
ruled  with  a  deadly  feeling  of  animosi^  towards  his  rival,  and  to> 
Montezuma,  who  had  sustained  him.  He  now  offered  his  services 
to  Cortes,  asking  his  aid,  in  return,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  The  politic  general  returned  such  an  answer  to  the  aspiring- 
young  prince,  as  might  encourage  his  expectations,  and  attach  him 
to  his  interests.  It  was  Ms  aim  to  strengthen  his  cause  by  attracting: 
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to  himself  every  particle  of  disaffection  that  was  floating  through  the 
land. 

It  was  not  long  before  deputies  arrived  from  Cholula,  profuse 
in  their  expressions  of  goodvnll,  and  inviting  the  presence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  capital.  The  messengers  were  of  low  degree,  far 
beneath  the  usual  raiuc  of  ambassadors.  This  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Tlascalans ;  and  Cortes  regarded  it  as  a  fresh  indignity.  He  sent  in 
consequence  a  new  summons,  declaring,  if  they  did  not  instantly 
send  him  a  deputation  of  their  principal  men,  he  would  deal  with 
them  as  reheh  to  his  own  sovereign,  the  riehtf id  lord  of  these  realms !  ^ 
The  menace  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Cholulans  were  not  in- 
clined to  contest,  at  least  for  the  present,  his  magnificent  pretensions. 
Another  embassy  appeared  in  the  camp,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
highest  nobles ;  who  repeated  the  invitation  for  the  Spaniards  to 
visit  their  city,  and  excused  their  own  tardy  appearance  by  appre- 
hensions for  their  personal  safety  in  the  capital  of  their  enemies. 
The  explanation  was  plausible,  and  was  admitted  by  Cortis. 

The  Tlascalans  were  now  more  than  ever  opposed  to  his  projected 
■visit.  A  strong  Aztec  force,  they  had  ascertained,  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cholula,  and  the  people  were  actively  placing  their 
city  in  a  posture  of  defence.  They  suspected  some  insidious  scheme 
concerted  by  Montezuma  to  destrcnr  the  Spaniards. 

These  suggestions  disturbed  the  mind  of  Cortes,  but  did  not 
turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  felt  a  natural  cariosity  to  see  the 
venerable  dJty  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  nations. 
He  had,  besides,  gone  too  far  to  recede, — too  far,  at  least,  to  do  so 
vrithout  a  show  of  apprehension,  implying  a  distrust  in  his  own  re- 
sources, which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  his  enemies,  his 
allies,  and  his  own  men.  After  a  brief  consultation  with  his  officers, 
he  decided  on  the  route  to  Cholula. 

It  was  now  three  weeks  since  the  Spaniards  had  taken  up  their 
residence  within  the  hospitable  walls  of  Tlascala ;  and  nearly  six 
since  they  entered  her  territory.  They  had  been  met  on  the  thres- 
hold as  an  enemy,  with  the  most  determined  hostility.  They  were 
now  to  part  with  the  same  people,  as  friends  and  allies  ;  fast  friends, 
who  were  to  stand  by  them,  side  by  side,  through  the  whole  of  their 
arduous  struggle.  The  result  of  their  visit,  therefore,  was  of  the 
last  importance,  since  on  the  co-operation  of  these  brave  and  warlike 
republicans,  greatly  depended  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition. 
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City  of  CboltUa — Great  Temple — March  to  Cbolula — Reception  of  the 
Spaniards — Conspiracy  detected 

1519 

THE  ancient  city  of  Cholula,  capital  of  the  republic  of  that 
name,  lay  nearly  six  leagues  south  of  Tlascala,  and  about 
twenty  east,  or  rather  south-east  of  Mexico.  It  was 
said  by  Cortes  to  contain  twenty  thousand  houses  within 
the  walls,  and  as  many  more  in  the  environs ;  ^  though  now  dwindled 
to  a  population  of  less  than  sixteen  thousand  souls.'  Whatever 
was  its  real  number  of  inhabitants,  it  was  unquestionably,  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  cities  in 
New  Spain. 

It  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  by  the  primitive 
races  who  overspread  the  land  before  the  Aztecs.'  We  have  few 
particulars  of  its  form  of  government,  which  seems  to  have  been  cast 
on  a  repubHcan  model  similar  to  that  of  Tlascala.  This  answered 
BO  weU,  that  the  state  maintained  its  independence  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  when,  if  not  reduced  to  vassalage  by  the  Aztecs,  it  was  so 
far  under  their  control  as  to  enjoy  few  of  the  benefits  of  a  separate 
political  existence.  Their  connection  with  Mexico  brought  the 
Cholulans  into  frequent  collision  with  their  neighbours  and  kindred, 
the  Tlascalans.  But,  although  far  superior  to  them  in  refinement 
and  the  various  arts  of  civilisation,  they  were  no  match  in  war  for  the 
bold  mountaineers,  the  Swiss  of  Anahuac.  The  Cholulan  capital 
was  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  plateau.  The  inhabitants 
excelled  in  various  mechamcal  arts,  especially  that  of  working  in 
metals,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  agave  cloths,  and  of  a  delicate 
kind  of  pottery,  rivaUing,  it  was  said,  that  of  Florence  in  beauty.* 
But  such  attention  to  the  arts  of  a  polished  and  peaceful  community 
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naturally  indisposed  them  to  war,  and  disqualified  them  for  coping 
with  those  who  made  war  the  great  business  of  life.  The  Cholulans 
were  accused  of  efEeminacy,  and  were  less  distinguished — it  is  the 
charge  of  their  rivals — by  their  courage  than  their  cunning.^ 

But  the  capital,  so  conspicuous  for  its  refinement  and  its  great 
antiquity,  was  even  more  venerable  for  the  religious  traditions  which 
invested  it.  It  was  here  that  the  god  Quetzalcoatl  paused  in  his 
passage  to  the  coast,  and  passed  twenty  years  in  teaching  the  Toltec 
inhabitants  the  ans  of  civilisation.  He  made  them  acquainted  with 
better  forms  of  government,  and  a  more  spiritualised  religion,  in 
which  the  only  sacrifices  were  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  season.* 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  he  taught,  since  his  lessons  have  been 
so  mingled  with  the  licentious  dogmas  of  his  own  priests,  and  the 
mystic  commentaries  of  the  Christian  missionary.'  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  those  rare  and  gifted  beings,  who,  dissipating  the 
darkness  of  the  age  by  the  illumination  of  their  own  genius,  are  deified 
by  a  grateful  posterity,  and  placed  among  the  lights  of  heaven. 

It  was  in  honour  of  this  benevolent  deity,  that  the  stupendous 
mound  was  erected  on  which  the  traveller  still  gazes  with  admira- 
tion as  the  most  colossal  fabric  in  New  Spain,  rivalling  in  dimensions, 
and  somewhat  resembling  in  form,  the  pyramidal  structures  of  ancient 
Egypt.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  uimiown,  for  it  was  found  there 
when  the  Aztecs  entered  on  the  plateau.  It  had  the  form  common  to 
the  Mexican  teocallis,  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  facing  with  its- 
four  sides  the  cardinal  points,  and  divided  into  the  same  number  of 
terraces.  Its  original  outlines,  however,  have  been  effaced  by  the 
action  of  time  and  of  the  elements,  while  the  exuberant  growth  of 
shrubs  and  wild  flowers,  which  have  mantled  over  its  surface,  give  it 
the  appearance  of  one  of  those  symmetrical  elevations  thrown  up  by 
the  caprice  of  nature,  rather  than  by  the  industry  of  man.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  interior  be  not  a  natural  hill,  though 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  b  an  artificial  composition  of  stone 
and  earth,  deeply  incrusted,  as  is  certain,  in  every  part,  with  alternate 
strata  of  brick  and  clay.* 

The  perpendicular  height  of  the  pyramid  is  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  feet.  Its  base  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet  long,  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  its  dimensions  to  state,  that  its 
base,  which  is  square,  covers  about  forty-four  acres,  and  the  platform 
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on  its  truncated  summit,  embraces  more  than  one.  It  reminds  us 
of  those  colossal  monuments  of  brickwork,  which  are  still  seen  in 
ruins  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  in  much  higher  preservation, 
on  those  of  the  Nile.^ 

On  the  summit  stood  a  sumptuous  temple,  in  which  was  the  image 
of  the  mystic  deity,  "  god  of  the  air,"  with  ebon  features,  unlike  the 
fair  complexion  which  he  bore  upon  earth,  wearing  a  mitre  on  bis 
head  waving  with  -plumes  of  fire,  with  a  resplendent  collar  of  gold 
round  his  neck,  pendants  of  mosaic  turquoise  in  his  ears,  a  jewelled 
sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  shield  curiously  painted,  the  emblem  of  his 
rule  over  the  winds, 
in   the   other.^     The 
sanctity  of  the  place, 
hallowed    by   hoary 
tradition,     and     the 
magnificence    of    the 
temple  and  its  services, 
made  it  an  object  of 
veneration  throughout 
the  land,  and  pilgrims 
from     the      furthest 
corners    of     Anahuac 
came  to  offer  up  their 
devodons  at  the  shrine 
of  Quetzalcoatl."   Tlie 
number  of   these  was 

so  great,  as  to  give  an  Qoitealcoatl  *•  EtcATt.    Fn>m  u  indent  MS. 

air  of  mendicity  to  the 

motley  population  of  the  city  ;  and  Cortes,  struck  vrith  the  novelty, 
tells  us  that  he  saw  multitudes  of  beggars  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  enlightened  capitals  of  Europe ; — a  whimsical  criterion  of 
civilisation  which  must  place  our  own  prosperous  land  somewhat 
low  in  the  scale. 

Cholula  was  not  the  resort  only  of  the  indigent  devotee.  Many 
of  the  kindred  races  had  temples  of  their  own  in  the  city,  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  Christian  nations  have  in  Rome,  and  each  temple 
was  provided  with  its  own  peculiar  ministers  for  the  service  of  the 
deity  to  whom  it  was  consecrated.  In  no  city  was  there  seen  such  a 
concourse  of  priests,  so  many  processions,  such  pomp  of  ceremonial 
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sacrifice,  and  religious  festivals.  Cholula  was,  in  short,  what  Mecca 
is  among  Mahometans,  or  Jerusalem  among  Christians ;  it  was  the 
Holy  City  of  Anahuac. 

The  religious  rites  were  not  performed,  however,  in  the  pure 
spirit  originally  prescribed  by  its  tutelary  deity.  His  altars,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  numerous  Aztec  gods,  were  stained  with  human  blood ; 
and  six  thousand  victims  are  said  to  have  been  annually  offered  up 
at  their  sanguinary  shrines.-^  The  great  number  of  these  may  be 
estimated  from  the  declaration  of  Cortes,  that  he  counted  four  hun- 
dred towers  in  the  city  ;  *  yet  no  temple  had  more  than  two,  many 
only  one.  High  above  the  rest  rose  the  great  "  pyramid  of  Cholula," 
with  its  undying  fires  flinging  their  radiance  far  and  wide  over  the 
capital,  and  proclaiming  to  the  nations  that  there  was  the  mystic 
worship — alas  ! — how  corrupted  by  cruelty  and  supersution — of  the 
good  deity  who  was  one  day  to  return  and  resume  his  empire  over  the 
land. 

Nothing  could  be  more  grand  than  the  view  which  met  the 
'e  from  the  area  on  the  truncated  summit  of  the  pyramid.  Toward 
the  north  stretched  that  bold  barrier  of  poiphyritic  rock  which  nature 
has  reared  round  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  with  the  huge  Popocatepetl 
and  Iztaccihuatl  standing  like  two  colossal  senrinels  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  enchanted  region.  Far  away  to  the  south  was  seen 
the  conical  head  of  Orizaba  soaring  high  into  the  clouds,  and  nearer, 
the  barren,  though  beautifully  shaped  Sierra  de  Malinche,  throwing 
its  broad  shadows  over  the  plains  of  Tlascala.  Three  of  these  are 
volcanoes,  higher  than  the  highest  mountain-peak  in  Europe,  and 
shrouded  in  snows  which  never  melt  under  the  fierce  sun  of  the 
tropics.  At  the  foot  of  the  spectator  lay  the  sacred  city  of  Cholula, 
wdth  its  bright^towers  and  pinnacles  sparkling  in  the  sun,  reposing 
amidst  gardens  and  verdant  groves,  which  then  thickly  studded  the 
cultivated  environs  of  the  capital.  Such  was  the  magnificent  prospect 
which  met  the  gaze  of  the  conquerors,  and  may  still,  with  slight 
change,  meet  that  of  the  modern  traveller,  as  from  the  platform  of  the 
great  pyramid  his  eye  wanders  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  beautiful 
plateau  of  Puebla.' 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Tlascala.    On  the  appointed  morning 

the  Spanish  army  took  up  its  march  to  Mexico  by  the  way  of  Cholula. 

It  was  followed  by  crowds  of  the  citizens,  filled  with  admiration  at 

the  intrepidity  of  men  who,  so  few  in  number,  would  venture  to  brave 
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the  great  Montezuma  in  his  capital.  Yet  an  immense  body  of 
warriors  offered  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  expedition ;  but  Cortes, 
while  he  showed  his  gratitude  for  their  goodwill,  selected  only  six 
thousand  of  the  volunteers  to  bear  him  company.  He  was  unwilling 
to  encumber  himself  with  an  unwieldy  force  that  might  impede  his 
movements ;  and  probably  did  not  care  to  put  himself  so  far  in  the 
power  of  allies  whose  attachment  was  too  recent  to  afford  sufficient 
guaranty  for  their  fidelity. 

After  crossing  some  rough  and  hilly  ground,  the  army  entered 
on  the  wide  plain  which  spreads  out  for  miles  around  Cholula.  At 
the  elevation  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  they  beheld 
the  rich  products  of  various  climes  growing  side  by  side,  fields  of 
towering  maize,  the  juicy  aloe,  the  chiUi  or  Aztec  pepper,  and  large 
plantations  of  the  cactus,  on  which  the  brilliant  cochine;^  is  nourished. 
Not  a  rood  of  land  but  was  under  cultivation ;  ^  and  the  soil — an 
common  thing  on  the  tableland — ^was  irrigated  by  numerous  streams 
and  canals,  and  well  shaded  by  woods,  that  have  disappeared  before 
the  rude  axe  of  the  Spaniards.  Towards  evening  they  reached  a  small 
stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  Cortes  determined  to  take  up  his 

Suarters  for  the  night,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
le  ci^  by  introducing  so  large  a  force  into  it  at  an  unseasonable 
hour. 

Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  Cholulan  caciques  and 
their  attendants,  who  came  to  view  and  welcome  the  strangers. 
When  they  saw  their  Tlascalan  enemies  in  the  camp,  however,  they 
exhibited  signs  of  displeasure,  and  inrimated  an  apprehension  that 
their  presence  in  the  town  might  occasion  disorder.  The  remon- 
strance seemed  reasonable  to  Cortes,  and  he  accordingly  commanded 
his  allies  to  remain  in  their  present  quarters,  and  to  join  him  as  he 
left  the  city  on  the  way  to  Mexico. 

On  the  following  morning  he  made  his  entrance  at  the  head  of 
his  army  into  Cholula,  attended  by  no  other  Indians  than  those  from 
Cempoalla,  and  a  handful  of  Tlascalans  to  take  charge  of  the  baggage. 
His  allies,  at  parting,  gave  him  many  caations  respecting  the  people 
he  was  to  visit,  who,  while  they  affected  to  despise  them  as  a  nation 
of  traders,  employed  the  dangerous  arms  of  perfidy  and  cunning. 
As  the  troops  drew  near  the  city,  the  road  was  lined  with  swarms  of 
people  of  both  sexes  and  every  age, — old  men  tottering  with  in- 
firmity, women  with  children  in  their  arms,  all  eager  to  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  the  strangers,  whose  persons,  weapons,  and  horses  were 
objects  of  intense  curiosity  to  eyes  which  had  not  hitherto  ever  en- 
countered them  in  battle.  The  Spaniards,  in  turn,  were  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  aspect  of  the  Cholulans,  much  superior  in  dress  and 
general  appearance  to  the  nations  they  had  hitherto  seen.  They 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  costume  of  the  higher  classes,  who 
wore  fine  embroidered  mantles,  resembling  the  graceful  albomoZy 
or  Moorish  cloak,  in  their  texture  and  fashion.  They  showed  the 
same  delicate  taste  for  flowers  as  the  other  tribes  of  the  plateau, 
decorating  their  persons  with  them,  and  tossing  garlands  and  Bunches 
among  the  soldiers.  An  immense  number  of  priests  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  swinging  their  aromatic  censers,  while  music  from  various 
kinds  of  instruments  gave  a  lively  welcome  to  the  visitors,  and  made 
the  whole  scene  one  of  gay,  bewildering  enchantment.  If  it  did  not 
have  the  air  of  a  triumphal  procession  so  much  as  at  Tlascala,  where 
the  melody  of  instruments  was  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, it  gave  a  quiet  assurance  of  hospitality  and  friendly  feeling  not 
less  grateful. 

The  Spaniards  were  also  struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  city, 
the  width  and  great  regularity  of  the  streets,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  laid  out  on  a  settled  plan,  with  the  solidity  of  the  houses, 
and  the  number  and  size  of  the  pyramidal  temples.  In  the 
court  of  one  of  these,  and  its  surrounding  buildings,  they  were 
quartered. 

They  were  soon  visited  by  the  principal  lords  of  the  place,  who 
seemed  solicitous  to  provide  them  with  accommodations.  Their 
table  was  plentifully  supplied,  and,  in  short,  they  experienced  such 
attentions  as  were  calcvuated  to  dissipate  their  suspicions,  and  made 
them  impute  those  of  their  Tlascalan  friends  to  prejudice  and  old 
national  hostility. 

In  a  few  days  the  scene  changed.  Messengers  arrived  from 
Montezuma,  who,  after  a  short  and  unpleasant  intimation  to  Cortes 
that  his  approach  occasioned  such  disquietude  to  their  master,  con- 
ferred separately  with  the  Mexican  ambassadors  stiU  in  the  Castilian 
camp,  and  then  departed,  taking  one  of  the  latter  along  with  them. 
From  this  time,  the  deportment  of  their  Cholulan  hosts  underwent 
a  visible  alteration.  They  did  not  visit  the  quarters  as  before,  and^ 
when  invited  to  do  so,  excused  themselves  on  pretence  of  illness. 
The  supply  of  provisions  was  sdnted,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
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short  o£  maize.  These  symptoms  of  aUenation,  independently  of 
temporary  embarrassment,  caused  serious  alarm  in  the  breast  of 
Cortes,  for  the  future.  His  apprehensions  were  not  allayed  by  the 
reports  of  the  Cempoallans,  who  told  him,  that  in  wandering  round 
the  city  they  had  seen  several  streets  barricaded ;  the  az^teas,  or 
flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  loaded  with  huge  stones  and  other  missiles, 
as  if  preparatory  to  an  assault ;  and  in  some  places  they  had  found 
holes  covered  over  with  branches,  and  upright  stakes  planted  within, 
as  if  to  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  cavalry.  Some  Tlascalans 
coming  in  also  from  their  camp,  informed  the  general  that  a  great 
sacrifice^  mostly  of  children,  had  been  offered  up  in  a  distant  quarter 
of  the  town,  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gods,  apparently  for  some 
intended  enterprise.  Th^  added,  that  3iey  had  seen  numbers 
of  the  citizens  leaving  the  city  vnth  their  women  and  children,  as 
if  to  remove  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  These  tidings  confirmed  the 
worst  suspicions  of  Cortes,  who  had  no  doubt  that  some  hostile  scheme 
was  in  agitation.  If  he  had  felt  any,  a  discovery  by  Marina,  the  good 
angel  of  the  expedition,  would  have  turned  these  doubts  into 
certainty. 

The  amiable  manners  of  the  Indian  girl  had  won  her  the  regard 
of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  caciques,  who  repeatedly  urged  Marina 
to  visit  her  house,  darkly  intimating  that  in  tms  way  she  would  escape 
the  fate  that  awaited  the  Spaniards.  The  interpreter,  seeing  the 
importance  of  obtaining  further  intelligence  at  once  pretended  to 
be  pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  affected,  at  the  same  time,  great 
discontent  vnth  the  white  men,  by  whom  she  was  detained  in  captivity. 
Thus  throwing  the  credulous  Cholulan  off  her  guard,  Marina  gradu- 
ally insinuated  herself  into  her  confidence,  so  far  as  to  draw  from 
her  a  fuU  account  of  the  conspiracy. 

It  originated,  she  said,  with  the  Aztec  emperor,  who  had  sent 
rich  bribes  to  the  great  caciques,  and  to  her  husband  among  others, 
to  secure  them  in  his  views.  The  Spaniards  were  to  be  assaulted 
as  they  marched  out  of  the  capital,  when  entangled  in  its  streets, 
in  which  numerous  impediments  had  been  placed  to  throw  the 
cavalry  into  disorder.  A  force  of  twenty  thousand  Mexicans  was 
already  quartered  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city,  to  support  the 
Cholulans  in  the  assault.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
Spaniards,  thus  embarrassed  in  their  movements,  would  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  superior  strength  of  their  enemy.  A  sufficient  number 
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of  prisoners  was  to  be  reserved  to  grace  the  sacrifices  o£  Cholula  ;  the 
rest  were  to  be  led  in  fetters  to  the  capital  of  Montezuma. 

WMle  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Marina  occupied  herself 
with  putting  up  such  articles  of  value  and  wearing  apparel  as  she 
proposed  to  take  with  her  in  the  evening,  when  she  could  escape 
unnoticed  from  the  Spanish  quarters  to  the  house  of  her  Cholulan 
friend,  who  assisted  her  in  the  operation.  Leaving  her  visitor  thus 
employed,  Marina  found  an  opportunity  to  steal  away  for  a  few 
moments,  and,  going  to  the  general's  apartment,  disclosed  to  him 
her  discoveries.  He  immediately  causea  the  cacique's  wife  to  be 
seized,  and  on  examination  she  fully  confirmed  the  statement  of  his 
Indian  mistress. 

The  intelligence  thus  gathered  by  Cortes  filled  him  with  the 
deepest  alarm.  He  was  fairly  taken  in  the  snare.  To  fight  or  to 
fly  seemed  equally  difficult.  He  was  in  a  city  of  enemies,  where 
every  house  might  be  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  where  such 
embarrassments  were  thrown  in  the  way  as  might  render  the 
manceuvres  of  his  artillery  and  horse  nearly  impracticable.  In 
addition  to  the  wily  Cholulans,  he  must  cope,  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages, with  the  redoubtable  warriors  of  Mexico.  He  was  like 
a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  among  precipices, 
where  any  step  may  dash  him  to  pieces,  and  where  to  retreat  or  to 
advance  is  equally  perilous. 

He  was  desirous  to  obtain  still  further  confirmation  and  particulars 
of  the  conspiracy.  He  accordingly  induced  two  of  the  priests  in 
the  neighbourhood,  one  of  them  a  person  of  much  influence  in  the 
place,  to  visit  his  quarters.  By  courteous  treatment,  and  liberal 
largesses  of  the  rich  presents  he  had  received  from  Montezuma, — thus 
turning  his  own  gifts  against  the  giver, — he  drew  from  them  a  full 
confirmation  of  the  previous  report.  The  emperor  had  been  in  a 
state  pf  pitiable  vaciflation  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  His 
first  orders  to  the  Cholulans  were  to  receive  the  strangers  kindly. 
He  had  recently  consulted  his  oracles  anew,  and  obtained  for  answer 
that  Cholula  would  be  the  grave  of  his  enemies ;  for  the  gods  would 
be  sure  to  support  him  in  avenging  the  sacrilege  offered  to  the  Holy 
City.  So  confident  were  the  Aztecs  of  success  that  numerous 
manacles,  or  poles  with  thongs  which  served  as  such,  were  already 
in  the  place  to  secure  the  prisoners. 

Cortes,  now  feeling  himself  fully  possessed  of  the  facts,  dismissed 
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the  priests  with  mjunctions  of  secrecy  scarcely  necessary.  He  told 
them  it  was  his  purpose  to  leave  the  city  on  the  following  morning, 
and  requested  that  they  woiJd  induce  some  of  the  principal  caciques 
to  grant  him  an  interview  in  his  quarters.  He  then  summoned  a 
council  of  his  officers,  though,  as  it  seems,  already  determined  as 
to  the  course  he  was  to  take. 

The  members  of  the  council  were  differently  affected  by  the 
startling  intelligence,  according  to  their  different  characters.  The 
more  timid,  disheartened  by  the  prospect  of  obstacles  which  seemed 
to  multiply  as  they  drew  nearer  the  Mexican  capital,  were  for  re- 
tracing their  steps,  and  seeking  shelter  in  the  frienaly  city  of  Tlascala. 
Others,  more  persevering,  but  prudent,  were  for  taking  the  more 
northerly  route  originally  recommended  by  their  allies.  The  greater 
part  supported  the  general,  who  was  ever  of  opinion  that  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  advance.  Retreat  would  be  ruin.  Half-way 
measures  were  scarcely  better  ;  and  would  infer  a  timidity  which  must 
discredit  them  with  both  friend  and  foe.  TTieir  true  policy  was 
to  rely  on  themselves ;  to  strike  such  a  blow  as  should  intimidate  ' 
their  enemies,  and  show  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  as  incapable 
of  being  circumvented  by  artifice,  as  of  being  crushed  by  weight  of 
numbers  and  courage  in  the  open  field. 

When  the  caciques,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  appeared  before 
Cortes,  he  contented  himself  with  gently  rebuking  oieir  want  of 
hospitality,  and  assured  them  the  Spaniards  would  be  no  longer 
a  burden  to  their  city,  as  he  proposed  to  leave  it  early  on  the  following 
morning.  He  requested,  moreover,  that  they  would  furnish  a 
reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  to  transport  his  artillery  and 
baggage.  Tlie  chiefs,  after  some  consultation,  acquiesced  in  a 
demand  which  might  in  some  measure  favour  their  own  designs. 

On  their  departure,  the  general  summoned  the  Aztec  ambassadors 
before  him.  He  briefly  acquainted  them  with  his  detection  of  the 
treacherous  plot  to  destroy  his  army,  the  contrivance  of  which,  he 
said,  was  imputed  to  their  master,  Montezuma.  It  grieved  him 
much,  he  added,  to  find  the  emperor  implicated  in  so  nefarious  a 
scheme,  and  that  the  Spaniards  must  now  march  as  enemies  against 
the  prince,  whom  they  had  hoped  to  visit  as  a  friend. 

The    ambassadors,    with   earnest    protestations,    asserted    their 
entire  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  their  belief  that  Montezuma 
was  equally  innocent  of  a  crime,  which  they  charged  wholly  on  the 
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Cholulans.  It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  Cortea  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  Indian  monarch ;  to  profit  as  long  as  possible  by  his 
good  offices ;  and  to  avail  himself  of  his  fancied  security — such 
feelings  of  security  as  the  general  could  inspire  him  with — to  cover 
his  own  future  operations.  He  affected  to  give  credit,  therefore, 
to  the  assertion  of  the  envoys,  and  declared  his  unwillingness  to 
believe  that  a  monarch,  who  had  rendered  the  Spaniards  so  many 
friendly  ofHces,  would  now  consummate  the  whcde  by  a  deed  of  suca 
unparalleled  baseness.  The  discovery  of  their  twofold  duplicity, 
he  added,  sharpened  his  resentment  against  the  Cholulans,  on  whom 
he  would  take  such  vengeance  as  should  amply  requite  the  injuries 
done  both  to  Montezuma  and  the  Spaniards.  He  then  dismissed 
the  ambassadors,  taking  care,  notwithstanding  this  show  of  confidence, 
to  place  a  strong  guard  over  them  to  prevent  communication  with 
the  citizens. 

That  night  was  one  of  deep  anxien-  to  the  army.  The  ground 
they  stood  on  seemed  loosening  beneath  their  feet,  and  any  moment 
might  be  the  one  marked  for  their  destruction.  Their  vigilant 
general  took  all  possible  precautions  for  their  safety,  increasing  the 
number  of  the  sentinels,  and  posting  his  guns  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
protect  the  approaches  to  the  camp.  His  eyes,  it  may  well  be 
believed,  did  not  close  during  the  night.  Indeed  every  Spaniard 
lay  down  in  his  arms,  and  every  horse  stood  saddled  and  bridled, 
ready  for  instant  service.  But  no  assault  was  meditated  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  stillness  of  the  hour  was  undisturbed  except  by  the  occasional 
sounds  heard  in  a  populous  city,  even  when  buned  in  slumber,  and 
by  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  priests  from  the  turrets  of  the  ttocallis, 
proclaiming  through  their  trumpets  the  watches  of  the  night. 
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WITH  the  first  streak  of  morning  light,  Cortes  was  seen  on 
horseback,  directing  the  movements  of  his  little  band. 
The  strength  of  his  forces  he  drew  up  in  the  great  square 
or  court,  surrounded  part^  by  buildings,  as  before 
noticed,  and  in  part  by  a  high  wall.  There  were  three  gates  of 
entrance,  at  each  of  wmch  he  placed  a  strong  guard.  The  rest  of 
his  troops,  with  his  great  guns,  he  posted  without  the  enclosure,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  avenues,  and  secure  those  within 
from  interruption  in  their  bloody  work.  Orders  had  been  sent 
the  night  before  to  the  Tlascalan  chiefs  to  hold  themselves  ready, 
at  a  concerted  signal,  to  march  into  the  city  and  join  the  Spaniards. 

The  arrangements  were  hardly  completed,  before  the  Cholulan 
caciques  appeared,  leading  a  body  of  levies,  tamanes,  even  more 
numerous  than  had  been  demanded.  They  were  marched  at  once 
into  the  square,  commanded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Spanish  infantry, 
which  was  drawn  up  under  the  walla.  Cortes  then  took  some  of 
the  caciques  aside.  With  a  stern  air,  he  bluntly  charged  them  with 
the  conspiracy,  showing  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
particulars.  He  had  visited  their  city,  he  said,  at  the  invitation 
of  their  emperor  ;  had  come  as  a  friend  ;  had  respected  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  property ;  and,  to  avoid  all  cause  of  umbrage,  had 
left  a  great  part  of  his  forces  vrithout  the  walls.  They  had  received 
him  with  a  show  of  kindness  and  hospitaUty,  and,  reposing  on  this, 
he  had  been  decoyed  into  the  snare,  and  found  this  kindness  only  a 
mask  to  cover  the  blackest  perfidy. 

The    Cholulans    were    thunderstruck    at    the    accusation.     An 
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undefined  awe  crept  over  them  as  they  gazed  on  the  mysterious 
strangers,  and  felt  themselves  m  the  presence  of  beings  who  seemed 
to  have  the  power  of  reading  the  thoughts  scarcely  formed  in  their 
bosoms.  There  was  no  use  in  prevarication  or  denial  before  such 
judges.  They  confessed  the  whole,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse 
themselves  by  throwing  the  blame  on  Montezuma.  Cortes,  assuming 
an  air  of  higher  indignation  at  this,  assured  them  that  the  pretence 
should  not  serve,  since,  even  if  well  founded,  it  would  be  no  justiBca- 
tion ;  and  he  would  now  make  such  an  example  of  them  for  their 
treachery  that  the  report  of  it  should  ring  throughout  the  wide 
borders  of  Anahuac. 

The  fatal  signal,  the  discharge  of  an  arquebuse,  was  then  given. 
In  an  instant  every  musket  and  crossbow  was  levelled  at  the  un- 
fortunate Cholulans  in  the  courtyard,  and  a  frightful  volley  poured 
into  them  as  they  stood  crowded  together  like  a  herd  of  deer  in  the 
centre.    TTiey  were  taken  by  surprise,  for  they  had  not  heard  the 
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preceding  dialogue  with  the  chiefs.  They  made  scarcely  any  resist- 
ance to  the  Spaniards,  who  followed  up  the  discharge  of  their  pieces 
by  rushing  on  them  with  their  swords ;  and,  as  the  half-naked 
bodies  of  the  natives  afforded  no  protection,  they  hewed  them  down 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  reaper  mows  down  the  ripe  corn  in  harvest 
time.  Sqme  endeavoured  to  scale  the  walls,  but  only  afforded  a 
surer  mark  to  the  arquebusiers  and  archers.  Others  threw  themselves 
into  the  gateways,  but  were  received  on  the  long  pikes  of  the  soldiers 
who  guarded  them.  Some  few  had  better  luck  in  hiding  themselves 
under  the  heaps  of  slain  with  which  the  ground  was  soon  loaded. 

While  this  work  of  death  was  going  on,  the  countrymen  of  the 
slaughtered  Indians,  drawn  together  by  the  noise  of  the  massacre, 
had  commenced  a  furious  assault  on  the  Spaniards  from  without. 
But  Cortfe  had  placed  his  battery  of  heavy  guns  in  a  position  that 
commanded  the  avenues,  and  swept  off  the  files  of  the  assailants  as 
they  rushed  on.  In  the  intervals  between  the  discharges,  which, 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science  in  that  day,  were  much  longer 
than  in  ours,  he  forced  back  the  press  by  charging  with  the  horse 
into  the  midst.  The  steeds,  the  guns,  the  weapons  of  the  Spaniards, 
were  all  new  to  the  Cholulans.  Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the 
terrific  spectacle,  the  flash  of  firearms,  mingling  with  the  deafening 
roar  of  the  artillery,  as  its  thunders  reverberated  among  the  build- 
ings, the  despairing  Indians  pushed  on  to  take  the  places  of  their 
fallen  comrades. 

While  this  fierce  struggle  was  going  forward,  the  Tlascalans, 
hearingthe  concerted  signal,  had  advanced  with  quick  pace  into  the 
city.  They  had  bound,  by  order  of  Cortes,  wreaths  or  sedge  round 
their  heads,  that  they  might  the  more  surdy  be  distinguished  from 
the  Cholulans.  Coming  up  in  the  very  heat  of  the  engagement, 
they  fell  on  the  defenceless  rear  of  the  townsmen,  who,  trampled 
•  down  under  the  heels  of  the  Castilian  cavalry  on  one  side,  and  galled 
by  their  vindictive  enemies  on  the  other,  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  ground.  They  gave  way,  some  taking  refuge  in  the  nearest 
buildings,  which,  being  partly  of  wood,  were  spee<Jily  set  on  fire. 
Others  fled  to  the  temples.  One  strong  party,  with  a  number  of 
priests  at  its  head,  got  possession  of  the  great  teocalli.  There  was 
a  vulgar  tradition,  already  alluded  to,  that,  on  removal  of  part  of 
the  walls,  the  god  would  send  forth  an  intmdation  to  overwhelm 
his    enemies.     The    superstitious    Cholulans    with    great    difficulty 
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succeeded  in  wrenching  away  some  of  the  stones  in  the  walls  of  the 
edifice.  But  dust,  not  water,  followed.  Their  false  gods  deserted 
them  in  the  hour  of  need.  In  despair  the/  flung  themselves  into 
the  wooden  turrets  that  crowned  the  temple,  and  poured  down 
stones,  javelins,  and  burning  arrows  on  the  Spaniards,  as  they  climbed 
the  great  staircase,  which,  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
steps,  scaled  the  face  of  the  pyramid.  But  the  fiery  shower  fell 
harmless  on  the  steel  bonnets  of  the  Christians,  while  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  burning  shafts  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  citadel, 
which  was  speedily  wrapt  in  flames.  Still  the  garrison  held  oat>  and 
though  quarter,  it  is  said,  was  offered,  only  one  Cholulan  availed 
himself  of  it.  The  rest  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  parapet, 
or  perished  miserably  in  the  flames. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  uproar  in  the  fair  city  which  had  so 
lately  reposed  in  security  and  peace.  The  groans  of  the  dying,  the 
frantic  supplications  of  the  vanquished  for  mercy,  were  mingled  with 
the  loud  battle-cries  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they  rode  down  their 
enemy,  and  with  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  gave  full 
scope  to  the  long-cherished  rancour  of  ancient  rivalry.  The  tumult 
was  still  further  swelled  by  the  incessant  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the 
crash  of  falling  timbers,  which  sent  up  a  volume  of  flame  that  out- 
shone the  ruddy  light  of  morning,  making  altogether  a  hideous  con- 
fusion of  sights  and  sounds,  that  converted  the  Holy  City  into  a 
Pandemonium.  As  resistance  slackened,  the  victors  broke  into  the 
houses  and  sacred  places,  plundering  them  of  whatever  valuables 
they  contained,  plate,  jewels,  which  were  found  in  some  quantity, 
wearing  apparel  and  provisions,  the  two  last  coveted  even  more 
than  the  former  by  the  simple  Tlascalans,  thus  facilitating  a  division 
of  the  spoil,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  Christian  confederates. 
Amidst  this  universal  licence,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  commands 
of  Cort6s  were  so  far  respected  that  no  violence  was  offered  to  women 
or  children,  though  these,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  men,  were  made 
prisoners,  to  be  swept  into  slavery  by  the  Tlascalans.  These  scenes  of 
violence  had  lasted  some  hours,  when  Cortes,  moved  by  the  entreaties 
of  some  Cholulan  chiefs,  who  had  been  reserved  from  the  massacre, 
backed  by  the  prayers  of  the  Mexican  envoys,  consented,  out  of 
regard,  as  he  said,  to  the  latter,  the  representatives  of  Montezuma, 
to  call  off  the  soldiers,  and  put  a  stop,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  further 
outrage.  Two  of  the  caciques  were  also  permitted  to  go  to  their 
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countrymen  with  assurances  of  pardon  and  protection  to  all  who 
would  return  to  their  obedience. 

These  measures  had  their  effect.  By  the  joint  efforts  of  Cortes 
and  the  caciques  the  tumult  was  with  much  difHculty  appeased. 
The  assailants,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  gathered  under  their  respective 
banners,  and  the  Cholulans,  relying  on  the  assurance  of  their  chiefs, 
gradually  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  first  act  of  Cortes  was  to  prevail  on  the  Tlascalan  chiefs 
to  liberate  their  captives,^  Such  was  their  deference  to  the  Spanish 
commander  that  they  acquiesced,  though  not  without  murmurs, 
contenting  themselves  as  they  best  could  with  the  rich  spoil  rifled 
from  the  Cholulans,  consisting  of  various  luxuries  long  since  unknown 
in  Tlascala.  His  next  care  was  to  cleanse  the  city  from  its  loathsome 
impurities,  particularly  from  the  dead  bodies  which  lay  festering  in 
heaps  in  the  streets  and  great  square.  The  general,  in  his  letter  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  admits  three  thousand  slain ;  most  accounts  say 
six,  and  some  swell  the  amount  yet  higher.  As  the  eldest  and  princi- 
pal cacique  was  among  the  number,  Cortes  assisted  the  Cholulans  in 
installing  a  successor  in  his  place.'  By  these  pacific  measures  confid- 
ence was  gradually  restored.  The  people  in  the  environs,  reassured, 
flocked  into  the  capital  to  supply  the  place  of  the  diminished  popula- 
tion. The  markets  were  again  opened ;  and  the  usual  avocations 
of  an  orderly,  industrious  community  were  resumed.  Still,  the  long 
piles  of  black  and  smouldering  ruins  proclaimed  the  hurricane  which 
had  so  lately  swept  over  the  city,  and  the  walls  surrounding  the 
8cene  of  slaughter  in  the  great  square,  which  were  standing  more 
than  fifty  years  after  the  event,  told  the  sad  tale  of  the  Massacre 
of  Cholula.* 

This  passage  in  their  history  is  one  of  those  that  have  left  a  dark 
stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Conquerors.  Nor  can  we  contemplate 
at  this  day,  without  a  shudder,  the  condition  of  this  fair  and  flourish- 
ing capital  thus  invaded  in  its  privacy,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  rude  and  ruthless  soldiery.  But,  to  judge  the  action  fairly, 
we  must  transport  ourselves  to  the  age  when  it  happened.  The 
difficulty  that  meets  us  in  the  outset  is  to  find  a  justification  of  the 
right  of  conquest  at  all.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  religious 
infidelity,  at  this  period,  and  till  a  much  later,  was  regarded — no 
matter  whether  founded  on  ignorance  or  education,  whether  here- 
ditary or  acquired,  heretical  or  pagan — as  a  sin  to  be  punished  vnth 
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fire  and  faggot  in  this  world,  and  eternal  suffering  in  the  next.  Tliis 
doctrine,  monstrous  as  it  is,  was  the  creed  of  the  Romish,  in  other 
words,  of  the  Chrbtian  Church, — the  basis  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of 
those  other  species  of  religious  persecutions,  which  have  stained  the 
annals,  at  some  time  or  other,  of  nearly  every  nation  in  Christendom.' 
Under  this  code  the  territory  of  the  heathen,  wherever  found,  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  religious  waif,  which,  in  default  of  a  legal  pro- 
prietor, was  claimed  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Holy  See,  and  as 
such  was  freely  given  away,  by  the  head  of  the  church,  to  any  temporal 
potentate  whom  he  pleased  that  would  assume  the  burden  of  con- 
quest.^  Thus,  Alexander  the  Sixth  generously  granted  a  large 
portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the 
Eastern  to  the  Portuguese.  These  lofty  pretensions  of  the  successors 
of  the  humble  fisherman  of  GalUee,  far  from  being  nominal,  were 
acknowledged  and  appealed  to  as  conclusive  in  controversies  between 
nations.^ 

With  the  right  of  conquest,  thus  conferred,  came  also  the  obliga- 
tion, on  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded,  to  retrieve  the 
nations  sitting  in  darkness  from  eternal  perdition.  This  obligation 
was  acknowledged  by  the  best  and  the  bravest,  the  gownsman  in  his 
closet,  the  missionary,  and  the  warrior  in  the  crusade.  However 
much  it  may  have  been  debased  by  temporal  motives  and  mixed  up 
with  worldly  considerations  of  ambition  and  avarice,  it  was  still  active 
in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  conqueror.  We  have  seen  how  far 
paramount  it  was  to  every  calculation  of  personal  interest  in  the 
breast  of  Cort6s.  The  concession  of  the  Pope  then,  foimded  on  and 
enforcing  the  imperative  duty  of  conversion,*  was  the  assumed  basis — 
and,  in  the  apprehension  of  that  age,  a  sound  one — of  the  right  of 
conquest.* 

The  right  could  not,  indeed,  be  construed  to  authorise  any  un- 
necessary act  of  violence  to  the  natives.  The  present  expedition, 
up  to  the  period  of  its  history  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  had 
probably  been  stained  with  fewer  of  such  acts  than  almost  any  similar 
enterprise  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  the  New  World.  Through- 
out the  campaign,  Cortes  had  prohibited  all  wanton  injuries  to  the 
narives,  in  person  or  property,  and  had  punished  the  perpetrators 
of  them  with  exemplary  severity.  He  had  been  faithful  to  his  friends, 
and,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  not  unmerciful  to  his  foes. 
Whether  from  policy  or  principle,  it  should  be  recorded  to  his  credit ; 
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though,  like  every  sagacious  mind,  he  may  have  felt  that  principle 
and  policy  go  together. 

He  had  entered  Cholula  as  a  friend,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Indian 
emperor,  who  had  a  real,  if  not  avowed,  control  over  the  state.  He 
had  been  received  as  a  friend,  with  every  demonstration  of  goodwill ; 
when,  without  any  offence  of  his  own  or  his  followers,  he  found  they 
were  to  be  the  victims  of  an  insidious  plot, — that  they  were  standing 
on  a  mine  which  might  be  sprung  at  any  moment,  and  bury  thein  all 
in  its  ruins.  His  safety,  as  he  truly  considered,  left  no  alternative 
but  to  anticipate  the  blow  of  his  enemies.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that 
the  punishment  thus  inflicted  was  excessive, — that  the  same  end  might 
have  been  attained  by  directing  the  blow  against  the  guilty  chiefs, 
instead  of  letting  it  fall  on  the  ignorant  rabble,  who  but  obeyed 
the  commands  of  their  masters  ?  But  when  was  it  ever  seen  that 
fear,  armed  with  power,  was  scrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  it  ?  or  that 
the  passions  of  a  fierce  soldiery,  inflamed  by  conscious  injuries,  could 
be  regulated  in  the  moment  of  explosion  \ 

We  shall,  perhaps,  pronounce  more  impartially  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Conquerors,  if  we  compare  it  vrith  that  of  our  own  contem- 
poraries under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  The  atrocities  at 
Cholula  were  not  so  bad  as  those  inflicted  on  the  descendants  of  these 
very  Spaniards,  in  the  late  war  of  the  Peninsula,  by  the  most  polished 
nations  of  our  time ;  by  the  British  at  Badajoz,  for  example, — at 
Taragona,  and  a  hundred  other  places,  by  the  French.  The  wanton 
butchery,  the  ruin  of  property,  and,  above  all,  those  outrages  worse 
than  death,  from  which  the  female  part  of  the  population  were  pro- 
tected at  Cholula,  show  a  catalogue  of  enormities  quite  as  blaclc  as 
those  imputed  to  the  Spaniards,  and  without  the  same  apology  for 
resentment, — ^with  no  apology  indeed,  but  that  afforded  by  a  brave 
and  patriotic  resistance.  The  consideration  of  these  events,  which, 
from  their  famiHarity,  make  Uttle  impression  on  our  senses,  should 
render  us  more  lenient  in  our  judgments  of  the  past,  showing,  as  they 
do,  that  man  in  a  state  of  excitement,  savage  or  civ^ised,  is  much  the 
same  in  every  age.  It  may  teach  us, — it  is  one  of  the  best  lessons  of 
history, — that,  since  such  are  the  inevitable  evils  of  war,  even  among 
the  most  polished  people,  those  who  hold  the  destinies  of  nations  in 
their  hands,  whether  rulers  or  legislators,  should  submit  to  every 
sacrifice,  save  that  of  honour,  before  authorising  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  extreme  solicitude  to  avoid  these  calamities,  by  the  aid  of  peaceful 
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congresses  and  impartial  mediation,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest 
evidence,  stronger  than  that  afforded  by  the  progress  of  science  and 
art,  of  our  boasted  advance  in  civilisation. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  vindicate  the  cruel  deeds  of  the  old 
conquerors.  Let  them  lie  heavy  on  their  heads.  They  were  an  iron 
race,  who  perilled  life  and  fortune  in  the  cause ;  and,  as  they  made 
little  account  of  danger  and  suffering  for  themselves,  they  had  little 
sympathy  to  spare  for  their  unfortunate  enemies.  But,  to  judge  them 
fairly,  we  must  not  do  it  by  the  lights  of  our  own  age.  We  must  carry 
ourselves  back  to  theirs,  and  take  the  point  of  view  afforded  by  the 
civilisation  of  their  time.  Thus  only  can  we  arrive  at  impartial 
criticism  in  reviewing  the  generations  that  are  past.  We  must  extend 
to  them  the  same  justice  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ask  from 
posterity,  when,  by  the  light  of  a  higher  civilisation,  it  surveys  the 
dark  or  doubtful  passages  in  our  own  history,  which  hardly  arrest  the 
eye  of  the  contemporary. 

But  whatever  be  thought  of  this  transaction  in  a  moral  view,  as 
a  stroke  of  policy  it  was  unquestionable.  The  nations  of  Anahuac 
had  beheld,  with  admiration  mingled  with  awe,  the  little  band  of 
Christian  warriors  steadily  advancing  along  the  plateau  in  face  of 
every  obstacle,  overturning  army  after  army  with  as  much  ease, 
apparently,  as  the  good  ship  throws  off  the  angiy  billows  from  her 
bows  ;  or  rather  like  the  lava,  which,  rolling  from  tiieir  own  volcanoes, 
holds  on  its  course  unchecked  by  obstacles,  rock,  tree,  or  building, 
bearing  them  along,  or  crushing  and  consuming  them  in  its  fiery 
path.  The  prowess  of  the  Spaniards — "  the  white  gods,"  as  they 
were  often  called  * — made  them  to  be  thought  invincible.  But  it 
was  not  till  their  arrival  at  Cholula  that  the  natives  learned  how 
terrible  was  their  vengeance, — and  they  trembled  ! 

None  trembled  more  than  the  Aztec  emperor  on  his  throne  among 
the  mountains.  He  read  in  these  events  the  dark  character  traced 
by  the  finger  of  Destiny.'  He  felt  his  empire  melting  away  like  a 
morning  mist.  He  might  weU  feel  so.  Some  of  the  most  important 
ciries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cholula,  intimidated  by  the  fate  of 
that  capital,  now  sent  their  envoys  to  the  Castilian  camp,  tendering 
their  allegiance,  and  propitiating  the  favour  of  the  strangers  by  rich 
presents  of  gold  and  slaves.  Montezuma,  alarmed  at  these  signs  of 
defection,  took  counsel  again  of  his  impotent  deiries  ;  but,  although 
the  altars  smoked  vrith  fresh  hecatombs  of  human  victims,  he  obtained 
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no  cheering  response.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  another 
embassy  to  the  Spaniards,  disavowing  any  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cholula. 

Meanwhile  Cortes  was  passing  his  time  in  that  capital.  He 
thought  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  late  scenes,  and  by  the 
present  restoration  of  tranquillity,  offered  a  fair  opportunity  for  the 
good  work  of  conversion.  He  accordingly  urged  the  citizens  to 
embrace  the  cross,  and  abandon  the  false  guardians  who  had  aban- 
doned them  in  their  extremity.  But  the  traditions  of  centuries 
rested  on  the  Holy  City,  shedding  a  halo  of  glory  around  it  as  "  the 
sanctuary  of  the  gods,"  the  religious  capital  of  Anahuac.  It  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  people  would  willingly  resign  this  pre- 
eminence, and  descend  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  community.  Still 
Cort&  might  have  pressed  the  matter,  however  unpalatable,  but  for 
the  renewed  interposition  of  the  wise  Olmedo,  who  persuaded  him  to 
postpone  it  tiU  after  the  reduction  of  the  whole  country.* 

The  Spanish  general,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  to  break  open 
the  cages  in  which  the  victims  for  sacrifice  were  confined,  and  to 
dismiss  the  trembling  inmates  to  liberty  and  life.  He  also  seized  upon 
the  great  teocalli,  and  devoted  that  portion  of  the  building,  which, 
being  of  stone,  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Christian  church ;  while  a  crucifix  of  stone  and  lime,  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  spreading  out  its  arms  above  the  city,  proclaimed  that 
the  population 'below  was  under  the  protection  of  the  cross.  On  the 
same  spot  now  stands  a  temple,  overshadowed  by  dark  cypresses  of 
unknown  antiquity,  and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  de  los  Remedios.  An 
image  of  the  Vir^n  presides  over  it,  said  to  have  been  left  by  the 
Conqueror  himself  ;  ^  and  an  Indian  ecclesiastic,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Cholulans,  performs  the  peaceful  services  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  on  the  spot  where  his  ancestors  celebrated 
the  sanguinary  rites  of  the  mystic  Quetzalcoatl.^ 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  envoys  arrived  from 
Mexico.  They  were  charged,  as  usual,  with  a  rich  present  of  plate 
and  ornaments  of  gold  ;  among  others,  artificial  birds  in  imitation  of 
turkeys,  with  plumes  of  the  same  precious  metal.  To  these  were 
added  fifteen  hundred  cotton  dresses  of  delicate  fabric.  The  emperor 
even  expressed  his  regret  at  the  catastrophe  of  Cholula,  vindicated 
himself  from  any  share  in  the  conspiracy,  which,  he  said,  had  brought 
deserved  retribution  on  the  heads  of  its  authors,  and  explained  the 
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existence  of  an  Aztec  force  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  necessity 
of  repressing  some  disorders  there.^ 

One  cannot  contemplate  this  pusillanimous  conduct  of  Monte- 
zuma without  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  contempt.  It  is  not  easy 
to  reconcile  his  assumed  innocence  of  the  plot  with  many  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  here  and  always, 
that  his  history  is  to  be  collected  solely  from  Spanish  writers,  and  such 
of  the  natives  as  flourished  after  the  Conquest,  when  the  country  had 
become  a  colony  of  Spain.  Not  an  Aztec  record  of  the  primitive 
age  survives,  in  a  form  capable  of  interpretation.'  It  is  the  hard  fate 
of  this  unfortunate  monarch  to  be  wholly  indebted  for  his  portraiture 
to  the  pencil  of  his  enemies. 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  the  entrance  of  the 
Spaniards' into  Cholula,  and  Cortes  now  resolved,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  resume  his  march  towards  the  capital.  His  rigorous  reprisals 
had  so  far  intimidated  the  Cholulans,  that  he  felt  assured  he  should  no 
longer  leave  an  active  enemy  in  his  rear,  to  annoy  him  in  case  of 
retreat.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  before  his  departure,  to  heal  the 
■feud — in  outward  appearance,  at  least — that  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  the  Holy  City  and  TIascala,  and  which,  under  the  revolution 
which  so  soon  changed  the  destinies  of  the  cotmtry,  never  revived. 

It  was  with  some  disquietude  that  he  now  received  an  applica- 
tion from  his  Cempoallan  allies  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the 
expedition,  and  return  to  their  own  homes.  They  had  incurred  too 
deeply  the  resentment  of  the  Aztec  emperor,  by  their  insults  to  his 
collectors,  and  by  their  co-operation  with  the  Spaniards,  to  care  to 
trust  themselves  in  his  capital.  It  was  in  vain  Cortes  endeavoured 
to  reassure  them  by  promises  of  his  protection.  Their  habitual 
distrust  and  dread  of  "  the  great  Montezuma  "  were  not  to  be  over- 
come. The  general  learned  their  determination  with  regret,  for  they 
had  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  cause  by  their  staunch  fidelity 
and  courage.  All  this  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  resist 
their  reasonable  demand.  Liberally  recompensing  their  services, 
therefore,  from  the  rich  wardrobe  and  treasures  of  the  emperor,  he 
took  leave  of  his  faithful  followers,  before  his  own  departure  from 
Cholula.  He  availed  himself  of  their  return  to  send  letters  to  Juan 
de  Escalante,  his  lieutenant  at  Vera  Cruz,  acquainting  him  with  the 
successful  progress  of  the  expedition.  He  enjoined  on  that  officer 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  so  as  the  better  to  resist 
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any  hostile  interference  from  Cuba, — an  event  for  which  Cort&i 
was  ever  on  the  watch, — and  to  keep  down  revolt  among  the  natives. 
He  especially  commended  the  Totonacs  to  his  protection,  as  allies 
whose  fidelity  to  the  Spaniards  exposed  them,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Aztecs.^ 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

March  resumed — Ascent  of  the  Great  Volcano — VaUey  of  Mexico — 
Impression  on  the  Spaniards — Conduct  of  Montezuma — They 
descend  into  the  Valley 

1519 

EVERYTHING  being  now  restored  to  quiet  in  Cholula,  the 
allied  army  of  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans  set  forward  in 
high  spirits,  and  resumed  the  march  on  Mexico.  The 
road  lay  through  the  beautiful  savannas  and  luxuriant 
glantations  that  spread  out  for  several  leagues  in  every  direction, 
►n  the  march  they  were  met  occasionally  by  embassies  from  the 
neighbouring  places,  anxious  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  white 
men,  and  to  propitiate  them  by  gifts,  especially  of  gold,  for  which  their 
appetite  was  generally  known  throughout  the  country. 

Some  of  these  places  were  allies  of  the  Tlascalans,  and  all  showed 
much  discontent  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  Montezuma.  The 
natives  cautioned  the  Spaniards  against  patting  themselves  in  his 

Eower  by  entering  his  capital ;  and  they  stated,  as  evidence  of  his- 
ostile  disposition,  that  he  had  caused  the  direct  road  to  it  to  be 
blocked  up,  that  the  strangers  might  be  compelled  to  choose  another,, 
which,  from  its  narrow  passes  and  strong  positions,  would  enable 
him  to  take  them  at  great  disadvantage. 

The  information  was  not  lost  on  Cortes,  who  kept  a  strict  eye 
on  the  movements  of  the  Mexican  envoys,  and  redoubled  his  own 
precautions  against  surprise.*  Cheerful  and  active,  he  was  ever 
where  Ms  presence  was  needed,  sometimes  in  the  van,  at  others  in  the 
rear,  encouraging  the  weak,  stimulating  the  sluggish,  and  striving  to- 
kindle  in  the  breasts  of  others  the  same  courageous  spirit  which 
glowed  in  his  own.  At  night  he  never  omitted  to  go  the  rounds  to 
see  that  every  man  was  at  his  post.  On  one  occasion  his  vigilance  had 
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wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  approached  so  near  a  sentinel 
that  the  man,  unable  to  distinguish  his  person  in  the  dark,  levelled  his 
-crossbow  at  him,  when,  fortunately,  an  exclamation  of  the  general, 
who  gave  the  watchword  of  the  night,  arrested  a  movement  which 
might  else  have  brought  the  campaign  to  a  close,  and  given  a  respite 
for  some  time  longer  to  the  empire  of  Montezuma. 

The  army  came  at  length  to  the  place  mentioned  by  the  friendly 
Indians,  where  the  road  forked,  and  one  arm  of  it  was  found,  as  they 
had  foretold,  obstructed  with  large  trunks  of  trees  and  huge  stones 
"which  had  been  strewn  across  it.  Cortes  inquired  the  meaning  of 
this  from  the  Mexican  ambassadors.  They  said  it  was  done  by  the 
emperor's  orders,  to  prevent  their  taking  a  route  which,  after  some 
distance,  they  would  find  nearly  impracticable  for  the  cavalry.  They 
acknowledged,  however,  that  it  was  the  most  direct  road ;  and  Cortes, 
declaring  that  this  was  enough  to  decide  him  in  favour  of  it,  as  the 
Spaniards  made  no  account  of  obstacles,  commanded  the  rubbish 
to  be  cleared  away.  Some  of  the  rimber  might  still  be  seen 
by  the  roadside,  as  Bernal  Diaz  tells  us,  many  years  after.  The 
event  left  little  doubt  in  the  general's  mind  of  the  meditated 
treachery  of  the  Mexicans.  But  he  was  too  politic  to  betray  his 
suspicions.* 

They  were  now  leaving  the  pleasant  champaign  country,  as 
the  road  wound  up  the  bold  sierra  which  separates  the  great  plateaux 
of  Mexico  and  Puebla.  The  air,  as  they  ascended,  became  keen 
and  piercing ;  and  the  blasts,  sweeping  down  the  frozen  sides  of  the 
mountains,  made  the  soldiers  shiver  in  their  thick  harness  of  cotton, 
and  benumbed  the  limbs  of  both  men  and  horses. 

They  were  passing  between  two  of  the  highest  mountains  on 
the  North  American  continent,  Popocatepetl,  "  the  hill  that  smokes," 
and  Iztaccihuatl,  or  "  white  woman,"  * — a  name  suggested,  doubt- 
less, by  the  bright  robe  of  snow  spread  over  its  broad  and  broken 
surface.  A  puerile  superstition  of  the  Indians  regarded  these  cele- 
brated mountains  as  gods,  and  Iztaccihuatl  as  the  wife  of  her  more 
formidable  neighbour."  A  tradition  of  a  higher  character  described 
the  northern  volcano  as  the  abode  of  the  departed  spirits  of  wicked 
rulers,  whose  fiery  agonies  in  their  prison-house  caused  the  fearful 
bellowings  and  convulsions  in  times  of  eruption.  It  was  the  classic 
fable  of  Antiquity.*  These  superstitious  legends  had  invested  the 
mountain  with  a  mysterious  horror  that  made  the  natives  shrink 
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from  attempting  its  ascent,  which  indeed  was,  from  natural  causes,, 
a  work  of  incredible  difficulty. 

The  great  volcan}  as  Popocatepetl  was  called,  rose  to  the  enormous 
height  of  17,852  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  more  than  2000  feet 
above  the  "  monarch  of  mountains," — the  highest  elevation  in 
Europe.^  During  the  present  century  it  has  rarely  given  evidence 
of  its  volcanic  origin,  and  "  the  hill  that  smokes  "  has  almost  forfeited 
its  claim  to  the  appellation.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  it 
was  frequently  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  raged  with  uncommon  fury 
while  the  Spaniards  were  at  Tlascala  ;  an  evil  omen,  it  was  thought,, 
for  the  natives  of  Anahuac.  Its  head,  gathered  into  a  regular  cone 
by  the  deposit  of  successive  eruptions,  wore  the  usual  form  of  volcanic 
mountains,  when  not  disturbed  by  the  falling  in  of  the  crater.  Soar- 
ing towards  the  sHes,  with  its  silver  sheet  of  everlasting  snow,  it 
was  seen  far  and  wide  over  the  broad  plains  of  Mexico  and  Puebla,. 
the  first  object  which  the  morning  sun  greeted  in  his  rising,  the  last 
where  his  evening  rays  were  seen  to  linger,  shedding  a  glorious 
effulgence  over  its  head,  that  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  ruinous 
waste  of  sand  and  lava  immediately  below,  and  the  deep  fringe  of 
funereal  pines  that  shrouded  its  base. 

The  mysterious  terrors  which  hung  over  the  spot,  and  the  wild 
love  of  adventure,  made  some  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers  desirous  tO' 
attempt  the  ascent,  which  the  natives  declared  no  man  could  accom- 
plish and  live.  Cortes  encouraged  them  in  the  enterprise,  willing- 
to  show  the  Indians  that  no  achievement  was  above  the  dauntless, 
daring  of  his  followers.  One  of  his  captains,  accordingly,  Diego 
Ordaz,  with  nine  Spaniards,  and  several  TTascalans,  encouraged  by 
their  example,  undertook  the  ascent.  It  was  attended  with  more 
difficulty  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  lower  region  was  clothed  with  a  dense  forest,  so  thickly 
nutted  that  in  some  places  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  penetrate 
it.  It  grew  thinner,  however,  as  they  advanced,  dwindling  by  degrees, 
into  a  straggling,  stunted  vegetation,  till  at  the  height  of  somewhat 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  feet  it  faded  away  altogether.  The 
Indians  who  had  held  on  thus  far,  intimidated  by  the  strange  sub- 
terraneous sounds  of  the  volcano,  even  then  in  a  state  of  combustion, 
now  left  them.  The  track  opened  on  a  black  surface  of  glazed  volcanic 
sand  and  of  lava,  the  broken  fragments  of  which,  arrested  in  its  boiling- 
progress  in  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  opposed  continual  impedi- 
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ments  to  their  advance.  Amidst  these,  one  huge  rock,  the  Fico  del 
Fraile,  a  conspicuous  object  from  below,  rose  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  compelling  them  to  take  a  wide 
circuit.  They  soon  came  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  where  new 
difficulties  presented  themselves,  as  the  treacherous  ice  gave  an 
imperfect  footing,  and  a  false  step  might  precipitate  them  into  the 
frozen  chasms  that  yawned  around.  To  increase  their  distress, 
respiration  in  these  aerial  regions  became  so  difficuJt  that  every  effort 
was  attended  with  sharp  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs.  Still  they 
pressed  on  till,  dravring  nearer  the  crater,  such  volumes  of  smoke, 
sparks,  and  cinders  were  belched  forth  from  its  burning  entrails, 
and  driven  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  as  nearly  suffocated  and 
blinded  them.  It  was  too  much  even  for  their  hardy  frames  to 
endure,  and  however  reluctantly,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  attempt  on  the  eve  of  its  completion.  They  brought  back  some 
huge  icicles, — a  curious  sight  in  these  tropical  regions, — as  a  trophy 
of  their  achievement,  which,  however  imperfect,  was  sufficient  to 
strike  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  wonder,  by  showing  that  with 
the  Spaniards  the  most  appalling  and  mysterious  perils  were  only  as 
pastimes.  The  undertaking  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
bold  spirit  of  the  cavalier  of  that  day,  who,  not  content  with  the 
dangers  that  lay  in  his  path,  seemed  to  court  them  from  the  mere 
Quixotic  love  of  adventure.  A  report  of  the  affair  was  transmitted 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Film,  and  the  family  of  Ordaz  was 
allowed  to  commemorate  the  exploit  by  assuming  a  burning  moan- 
tain  on  their  escutcheon.^ 

The  general  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result.  Two  years  after 
he  sent  up  another  party,  under  Francisco  Montano,  a  cavalier  of 
determined  resolution.  The  object  was  to  obtain  sulphur  to  assist 
in  making  gunpowder  for  the  army.  The  mountain  was  quiet  at 
this  time,  and  the  expedition  was  attended  vnth  better  success.  The 
Spaniards,  five  in  number,  climbed  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crater, 
which  presented  an  irregular  elHpse  at  its  mouth,  more  than  a  league 
in  circumference.  Its  depth  might  be  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet.  A  lurid  flame  burned  gloomily  at  the  bottom,  sending 
up  a  sulphureous  steam,  which,  cooling  as  it  rose,  was  precipitated 
on  the  sides  of  the  cavity.  The  party  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  on  Montano 
himself  to  descend  in  a  basket  into  this  hideous  abyss,  into  which 
he  was  lowered  by  his  companions  to  the  depth  of  four  hundred  feet. 
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This  was  repeated  several  times,  till  the  adventurous  cavalier  had 
collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphur  for  the  wants  of  the  army. 
This  doughty  enterprise  excited  general  admiration  at  the  time. 
Cortes  concludes  his  report  of  it,  to  the  emperor,  with  the  judicious 
reflection,  that  it  would  be  less  inconvenient,  on  the  whole,  to  import 
their  powder  from  Spain.^ 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  our  digression,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  excused  as  illustrating,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  chimerical 
spirit  of  enterprise, — not  inferior  to  that  in  his  own  romances  of 
cnivalry, — ^which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Tlie  army  held  on  its  march  through  the  intricate  gorges  of 
the  sierra.  The  route  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  pursued  at  the 
present  day  by  the  courier  from  the  capital  to  Puebla,  by  the  way  of 
Mecameca.2  It  was  not  that  usually  taken  by  travellers  from  Vera 
Cruz,  who  follow  the  more  circuitous  road  round  the  northern  base 
of  Iztaccihuatl,  as  less  fatiguing  than  the  other,  though  inferior  in 
picturesque  scenery  and  romantic  points  of  view.  The  icy  winds, 
that  now  swept  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  brought  with  them 
a  tempest  of  arrowy  sleet  and  snow,  from  which  the  Christians  suffered 
even  more  than  the  Tlascalans,  reared  from  infancy  among  the  wild 
solitudes  of  their  own  native  hills.  As  night  came  on,  their  sufferings 
would  have  been  intolerable,  but  they  luckily  found  a  shelter  in 
the  commodious  stone  buildings  which  the  Mexican  government 
liad  placed  at  stated  intervals  along  the  roads  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  traveller  and  their  own  couriers.  It  little  dreamed  it  was 
providing  a  protection  for  its  enemies. 
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The  troops,  refreshed  by  a  night's  rest,  succeeded,  early  on  the 
following  day,  in  gaining  the  crest  of  the  sierra  of  Ahualco,  which 
stretches  like  a  curtain  between  the  two  great  mountains  on  the 
north  and  south.     Their  progress  was  now  comparatively  easy,  and 


MUa  ' 
OTompakB 


they  marched  forward  with  a  buoyant  step,  as  they  felt  they  were 
treading  the  soil  of  Montezuma. 

They  had  not  advanced  far,  when,  turning  an  angle  of  the  sierra, 

they  suddenly  came  on  a  view  which  more  than  compensated  the  toils 

of  the  preceding  day.     It  was  that  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  or  Tenoch- 

titlan,  as  more  commonly  called  by  the  natives ;    which,  with  its 
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picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland,  and  cultivated  plains, 
its  shining  cities  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out  lilce  some  gay  and 
gorgeons  panorama  before  them.  In  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  tiese  upper  regions,  even  remote  objects  have  a  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing and  a  distinctness  of  outline  which  seem  to  annihilate  distance.^ 
Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet  were  seen  noble  forests  of  oak,  syca- 
more, and  cedar,  and  beyond,  yellow  fields  of  maize  and  the  towering 
maguey,  intermingled  with  orchards  and  blooming  gardens ;  for 
flowers,  in  such  demand  for  their  religious  festivals,  were  even  more 
abundant  in  this  populous  valley  than  in  other  parts  of  Anahuac. 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  basin  were  beheld  the  lakes,  occupying  then 
a  much  larger  portion  of  its  surface  than  at  present ;  their  borders 
thickly  studded  with  towns  and  hamlets,  and,  in  the  midst, — like 
some  Indian  empress  with  her  coronal  of  pearls, — the  fair  city  of 
Mexico,  with  her  white  towers  and  pyramidal  temples,  reposing,  as 
it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters, — the  far-famed  "  Venice  of  the 
Aztecs."  High  over  all  rose  the  royal  hill  of  Chapoltepec,  the 
residence  of  the  Mexican  monarchs,  crowned  with  the  same  grove  of 
gigantic  cypresses  which  at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shadows  over  the 
land.  In  tne  distance  beyond  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  and  nearly 
screened  by  intervening  foliage,  was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival 
capital  of  Tezcuco,  and,  still  further  on,  the  dark  belt  of  porphyry, 
girding  the  Valley  around,  like  a  rich  setting  which  nature  had 
devised  for  the  fairest  of  her  jewels. 

Snch  was  the  beautiful  vision  which  broke  on  the  eyes  of  the 
conquerors.  And  even  now,  when  so  sad  a  change  has  come  over  the 
scene ;  when  the  stately  forests  have  been  laid  low,  and  the  soil, 
unsheltered  from  the  fierce  radiance  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  in  many 
places  abandoned  to  sterility ;  when  the  waters  have  retired,  leaving 
a  broad  and  ghastly  margin  white  with  the  incrustation  of  salts,  while 
the  cities  and  hamlets  on  their  borders  have  mouldered  into  ruins ; — 
even  now  that  desolation  broods  over  the  landscape,  so  indestructible 
are  the  lines  of  beauty  which  nature  has  traced  on  its  features,  that 
no  traveller,  however  cold,  can  gaze  on  them  with  any  other  emotions 
than  those  of  astonishment  and  rapture.^ 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  Spaniards,  when, 
after  working  their  toilsome  way  into  the  upper  air,  the  cloudy  taber- 
nacle parted  before  their  eyes,  and  they  beheld  these  fair  scenes  ia 
all  their  pristine  magnificence  and  beauty !    It  was  like  the  spectacle 
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which  greeted  the  eyes  of  Moses  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  and,  in 
the  warm  glow  of  thdr  feelings,  they  cried  out,  "  It  is  the  promised 
land !  "  ^ 

But  these  feelings  of  admiration  were  soon  followed  by  others 
of  a  very  different  complexion ;  as  they  saw  in  all  this  the  evidences 
of  a  civilisation  and  power  far  superior  to  anything  they  had  yet 
encountered.  The  more  timid,  disheartened  by  the  prospect, 
shrunk  from  a  contest  so  unequal,  and  demanded,  as  they  had  done 
on  some  former  occasions,  to  be  led  back  again  to  Vera  Cruz.  Such 
was  not  the  effect  produced  on  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  generaL 
His  avarice  was  sharpened  by  the  display  of  the  dazzling  spoil  at  his 
feet ;  and,  if  he  felt  a  natural  anxiety  at  the  formidable  odds,  his 
confidence  was  renewed,  as  he  gazed  on  the  lines  of  his  veterans, 
whose  weather-beaten  visages  and  battered  armour  told  of  battles 
won  and  difficulties  surmounted,  while  his  bold  barbarians,  with 
appetites  whetted  by  the  view  of  their  enemy's  country,  seemed  like 
eagles  on  the  mountains,  ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  By- 
argument,  entreaty,  and  menace,  he  endeavoured  to  restore  the  falter- 
ing courage  of  the  soldiers,  urging  them  not  to  think  of  retreat,  now 
that  they  had  reached  the  goal  for  which  they  had  panted,  and  the 
golden  gates  were  open  to  receive  them.  In  these  efforts  he  was  well 
seconded  by  the  brave  cavahers,  who  held  honour  as  dear  to  them  as 
fortune  ;  until  the  dullest  spirits  caught  somewhat  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  leaders,  and  the  general  had  Uie  satisfaction  to  see  his  hesitat- 
ing columns,  with  their  usual  buoyant  step,  once  more  on  their  march 
down  the  slopes  of  the  sierra.' 

With  every  step  of  their  progress,  the  woods  became  thinner ; 
patches  of  cultivated  land  more  frequent ;  and  hamlets  were  seen  in 
the  green  and  sheltered  nooks,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  coming  out 
to  meet  them,  gave  the  troops  a  kind  reception.  Everywhere  they 
heard  complaints  of  Montezuma,  especially  of  the  unfeeling  manner 
in  which  he  carried  off  their  young  men  to  recruit  his  armies,  and  their 
maidens  for  his  harem.  These  symptoms  of  discontent  were  noticed 
with  satisfaction  by  Cortes,  who  saw  that  Montezuma's  "  mountain 
throne,"  as  it  was  called,  was  indeed  seated  on  a  volcano,  with  the 
elements  of  combustion  so  active  within,  that  it  seemed  as  if  any  hour 
might  witness  an  explosion.  He  encouraged  the  disaffected  natives 
to  rely  on  his  protection,  as  he  had  come  to  redress  their  wrongs. 
He  took  advantage,  moreover,  of  their  favourable  dispositions  to 
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scatter  among  them  such  gleams  of  spiritual  light  as  time  and  the 
preaching  of  father  Olmedo  could  afford. 

He  advanced  by  easy  stages,  somewhat  retarded  by  the  crowd  of 
carious  inhabitants  gathered  on  the  highway  to  see  the  strangers, 
and  halting  at  every  spot  of  interest  or  importance.  On  the  road 
he  was  met  by  another  embassy  from  the  capital.  It  consisted  of 
several  Aztec  lords,  freighted,  as  usual,  with  a  rich  largess  of  gold, 
and  robes  of  delicate  furs  and  feathers.  The  message  of  the  emperor 
was  couched  in  the  same  deprecatory  terms  as  before.  He  even 
condescended  to  bribe  the  return  of  the  Spaniards,  by  promising, 
in  that  event,  four  loads  of  gold  to  the  general,  and  one  to  each  of  the 
captains,^  with  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  sovereign.  So  efiectually 
had  the  lofty  and  naturally  courageous  spirit  of  the  barbarian  monarch 
been  subdued  by  the  influence  of  supersrition  ! 

But  the  man  whom  the  hostile  array  of  armies  could  not  daunt, 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  woman's  prayers.  He 
received  the  embassy  with  his  usual  courtesy,  declaring,  as  before, 
that  he  could  not  answer  it  to  his  own  sovereign,  if  he  were  now  to 
return  without  visiting  the  emperor  in  his  capital.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  arrange  matters  by  a  personal  interview  than  by 
distant  negotiation.  The  Spaniards  came  in  the  spirit  of  peace. 
Montezuma  would  so  find  it,  but,  should  their  presence  prove  burden- 
some to  him,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  relieve  him  of  it.* 

The  Aztec  monarch,  meanwhile,  was  a  prey  to  the  most  dismal 
apprehensions.  It  was  intended  that  the  embassy  above  noticed 
should  reach  the  Spaniards  before  they  crossed  the  mountains.  When 
he  learned  that  this  was  accompUshed,  and  that  the  dread  strangers 
were  on  their  march  across  the  valley,  the  very  threshold  of  his  capital, 
the  last  spark  of  hope  died  away  in  lus  bosom.  Like  one  who  suddenly 
finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  some  dark  and  yaMming  guH,  he  was  too 
much  bewildered  to  be  able  to  rally  his  thoughts,  or  even  to  ccmipre- 
hend  his  situation.  He  was  the  victim  of  an  absolute  destiny,  against 
which  no  foresight  or  precautions  could  have  availed.  It  was  as  if 
the  strange  beings,  who  had  thus  invaded  his  shores,  had  dropped 
from  some  distant  planet,  so  different  were  they  from  all  he  had  ever 
seen,  in  appearance  and  manners  ;  so  superior — though  a  mere  handful 
in  numbers — to  the  banded  nations  of  Aiuhuac  in  strength  and  science, 
and  all  the  fearful  accompaniments  of  war  !  They  were  now  in  the 
valley.  The  huge  mountain-screen,  which  nature  had  so  kindly 
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drawn  around  it  for  its  defence,  had  been  overleaped.  The  golden 
visions  of  security  and  repose,  in  which  he  had  so  long  indulged,  the 
lordly  sway  descended  from  his  ancestors,  his  broad  imperial  domain, 
were  all  to  pass  away.  It  seemed  like  some  terrible  dream, — ^from 
which  he  was  now,  alas  !  to  awake  to  a  still  more  terrible  reality. 

In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  refused 
food,  and  sought  relief  in  prayer  and  in  sacrifice.  But  the  oracles 
were  dumb.  He  then  adopted  the  more  sensible  expedient  of  calling 
a  counqil  of  his  principal  and  oldest  nobles.  Here  was  the  same 
division  of  opinion  whicb  had  before  prevailed.  Cacama,  the  young 
King  of  Tezcuco,  his  nephew,  counselled  him  to  receive  the  Spaniard* 
courteously,  as  ambassadors,  so  styled  by  themselves,  of  a  foreign 
prince.  Cuitlahua,  Montezuma's  more  warlike  brother,  urged  him 
to  muster  his  forces  on  the  instant,  and  drive  back  the  invaders  from 
his  capital,  or  die  in  its  defence.  But  the  monarch  found  it  difficult 
to  rally  his  spirits  for  this  final  stru^le.  With  downcast  eye  and 
dejected  mien  he  exclaimed,  "  Of  what  avail  is  resistance  when  the 
gods  have  declared  themselves  against  us  !  *  Yet  I  mourn  most  for 
the  old  and  infirm,  the  women  and  children,  too  feeble  to  fight  or  to 
fly.  For  myself  and  the  brave  men  around  me,  we  must  bare  our 
breasts  to  the  storm,  and  meet  it  as  we  may ! "  Such  are  the  sorrow- 
ful and  sympathetic  tones  in  which  the  Aztec  emperor  is  said  to  have 
uttered  the  bitterness  of  his  grief.  He  would  liave  acted  a  more 
glorious  part  had  he  put  his  capital  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and 
prepared,  like  the  last  of  the  Palaeologi,  to  bury  himself  under  it» 
ruins. 

He  straightway  prepared  to  send  a  last  embassy  to  the  Spaniards, 
with  his  nephew,  the  lord  of  Tezcuco,  at  its  head,  to  welcome  them  to 
Mexico. 

The  Christian  army,  meanwhile,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Amaque- 
mecan,  a  well-built  town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants.  Th^ 
were  kindly  received  by  the  cacique,  lodged  in  large  commodious 
stone  buildings,  and  at  their  departure  presented,  among  other 
things,  with  gold  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  castfUanos.  Having 
halted  there  a  couple  of  days,  they  descended  among  flourishing 
plantations  of  maize  and  of  maguey,  the  latter  of  which  might  be 
called  the  Aztec  vineyards,  towards  the  lake  of  Chalco.  Their  first 
resting-place  was  Ajotzinco,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  with  a  great 
part  of  it  then  standing  on  piles  in  the  water.  It  was  the  first 
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specimen  which  the  Spaniards  had  seen  of  this  maritime  architecture. 
The  canals,  which  intersected  the  city  instead  of  streets,  presented 
an  animated  scene  from  the  number  of  barks  which  glided  up  and 
down,  freighted  with  provisions  and  other  articles  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  Spaniards  were  particularly  struck  with  the  style  and  commodious 
structure  of  the  houses,  built  chiefly  of  stone,  and  with  the  general 
aspect  of  wealth,  and  even  elegance  which  prevailed  there. 

Though  received  with  the  greatest  show  of  hospitality,  Cortes 
found  some  occasion  for  distrust  in  the  eagerness  manifested  by 
the  people  to  see  and  approach  the  Spaniards.  Not  content  with 
gazing  at  them  in  the  roads,  some  even  made  their  way  stealthily 
into  their  quarters,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  unhappy  Indians  were 
shot  down  By  the  sentinels  as  spies.  Yet  there  appears,  as  well  as 
'  we  can  judge  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  have  been  no  real  ground 
for  such  suspicion.  The  undisguised  Jealousv  of  the  court,  and  the 
cautions  he  had  received  from  his  allies,  while  they  very  properly 
put  the  general  on  his  guard,  seem  to  have  given  an  unnatur^ 
acuteness,  at  least  in  the  present  instance,  to  his  perceptions  of 
danger. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  army  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  place,  a  courier  came,  requesting  the  general  to  postpone 
his  departure  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Tezcuco,  who  was 
advancing  to  meet  him.  It  was  not  long  before  he  appeared,  borne 
in  a  palanquin  or  litter,  richly  decorated  with  plates  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  having  pillars  curiously  wrought,  supporting  a  canopy 
of  green  plumes,  a  favourite  colour  with  the  Aztec  princes.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite  of  nobles  and  inferior  attendants. 
As  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Cortes,  the  lord  of  Tezcuco  descended 
from  his  palanquin,  and  the  obsequious  ofHcers  swept  the  ground 
before  him  as  he  advanced.  He  appeared  to  be  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  wiui  a  comely  presence,  erect  and 
stately  in  his  deportment.  He  made  the  Mexican  salutation  usually 
addressed  to  persons  of  high  rank,  touching  the  earth  with  his  right 
hand,  and  raising  it  to  his  head.  Cortes  embraced  him  as  he  rose, 
when  the  young  prince  informed  him  that  he  came  as  the  repre- 
sentadve  of  Montezuma,  to  bid  the  Spaniards  welcome  to  his  capital. 
He  then  presented  the  general  with  three  pearls  of  uncommon  size 
and  lustre.  Cortes,  in  return,  threw  over  Cacama's  neck  a  chain  of 
cut  glass,  which,  where  glass  was  as  rare  as  diamonds,  might  be 
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admitted  to  have  a  value  as  real  as  the  latter.  After  this  interchange 
of  courtesies,  and  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  assurances  on  the 
part  of  Cortes,  the  Indian  prince  withdrew,  leaving  the  Spaniards 
strongly  impressed  vnth  the  superiority  of  his  state  and  bearing 
over  anything  they  had  hitherto  seen  in  the  country. 

Resuming  its  march,  the  army  kept  along  the  southern  borders 
of  the  lake  of  Chalco,  overshadowed  at  that  time  by  noble  woods, 
and  by  orchards  glovring  with  autumnal  fruits,  of  unknovra  names, 
but  rich  and  tempting  hues.  More  frequently  it  passed  through 
cultivated  fields  waving  with  the  yellow  harvest,  and  irrigated  by 
canals  introduced  from  the  neighbouring  lake ;  the  whole  showing  a 
careful  and  economical  husbandry,  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  crowded  population. 

Leaving  tne  main  land,  the  Spaniards  came  on  the  great  dike  or 
causeway,  which  stretches  some  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  and 
divides  Lake  Chalco  from  Xochicalco  on  the  west.  It  was  a  lance  in 
breadth  in  the  narrowest  part,  and  in  some  places  vride  enough  for 
eight  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  It  was  a  solid  structure  of  stone 
and  lime,  miming  directly  through  the  lake,  and  struck  the  Spaniards 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  which  they  had  seen  in  the 
country. 

As  they  passed  along,  they  beheld  the  gay  spectacle  of  multitudes 
of  Indians  darting  up  and  down  in  their  light  pirogues,  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  strangers,  or  bearing  the  products  of  the 
country  to  ute  neighbouring  cities.  They  were  amazed,  also,  by 
the  sight  of  the  ckinampas,  or  floating  gardens, — those  wandering 
islands  of  verdure,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  here- 
after,— teeming  with  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  moving  like  rafts 
over  the  waters.  All  round  the  margin,  and  occasionally  far  in  the 
lake,  they  beheld  litde  towns  and  villages,  which,  half  concealed  by 
the  foliage,  and  gathered  in  .white  clusters  round  the  shore,  looked 
in  the  distance  like  companies  of  wild  swans  riding  quietly  on  the 
waves.  A  scene  so  new  and  wonderful  filled  their  rude  hearts  with 
amazement.  It  seemed  like  enchantment ;  and  they  could  find 
nothing  to  compare  it  vrith,  but  the  magical  pictures  in  the  Adamis 
de  Gaula^  Few  pictures,  indeed,  in  that  or  any  other  legend  of 
chivalry,  could  surpass  the  realities  of  their  own  experience.  The 
life  of  the  adventurer  in  the  New  World  was  romance  put  into  action. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  the  Spaniard  of  that  day,  feeding  his  imagina- 
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tion  with  dreams  of  enchantment  at  home,  and  with  its  realities 
abroad,  should  have  displayed  a  Quixotic  enthusiasm, — a  romantic 
exaltation  of  character,  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  colder  spirits 
of  other  lands ! 

Midway  across  the  lake  the  army  halted  at  the  town  of  Cnitlahuac, 
a  place  of  moderate  size,  but  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings, — the  most  beautiful,  according  to  Cortes,  that  he  had 
yet  seen  in  the  country.  After  taking  some  refreshment  at  this 
place,  they  continued  their  march  along  the  dike.  Though  broader 
in  this  northern  section,  the  troops  found  themselves  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  throng  of  Indians,  who,  not  content  with  gazing 
on  them  from  the  boats,  climbed  up  the  causeway,  and  lined  the 
sides  of  the  roads.  The  general,  afraid  that  his  ranks  might  be  dis- 
ordered, and  that  too  great  familiarity  might  diminish  a  salutary 
awe  in  the  natives,  was  obliged  to  resort  not  merely  to  command 
but  menace,  to  clear  a  passage.  He  now  found,  as  he  advanced,  a 
considerable  change  in  the  feelings  shown  towards  the  government. 
He  heard  only  of  the  pomp  and  magnificence,  nothing  of  the 
oppressions  of  Montezuma.  Contrary  to  the  usual  fact,  it  seemed 
that  the  respect  for  the  court  was  greatest  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

From  the  causeway,  the  army  descended  on  that  narrow  point 
of  land  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Chalco  from  the  Tezcucan 
lake,  but  which  in  those  days  was  overflowed  for  many  a  mile,  now 
laid  bare.^  Traversing  this  peninsula,  they  entered  the  royal  residence 
of  Iztapalapan,  a  place  containing  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  houses, 
according  to  Cortes."  It  was  governed  by  Cuitlahuac,  the  emperor's 
brother,  who,  to  do  greater  honour  to  tne  general,  had  invited  the 
lords  of  some  neighbouring  cities,  of  the  royal  house  of  Mexico,  like 
himself,  to  be  present  at  the  interview.  This  was  conducted  with 
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much  ceremony,  and,  after  the  usual  presents  of  gold  and  delicate 
stuffs,  a  collation  was  served  to  the  Spaniards  in  one  of  the  great 
halls  of  the  palace.  The  eicellence  of  the  architecture  here,  also, 
«xcited  the  admiration  of  the  general,  who  does  not  hesitate,  in  the 
^low  of  his  enthusiasm,  to  pronounce  some  of  the  buildings  equal 
to  the  best  in  Spain.  They  were  of  stone,  and  the  spacious  apart- 
ments had  roofs  of  odorous  cedar-wood,  while  the  walls  were  tapestried 
with  fine  cottons  stained  with  brilliant  colours. 

But  the  pride  of  IztapaUpan,  on  which  its  lord  had  freely  lavished 
his  care  and  his  revenues,  was  its  celebrated  gardens.  They  covered 
an  immense  tract  of  land  ;  were  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  and  the 
paths  intersecting  them  were  bordered  with  trellises,  supporting 
•creepers  and  aromatic  shrubs,  that  loaded  the  air  with  their  perfumes. 
The  gardens  were  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  imported  from  distant 
places,  and  with  the  gaudy  family  of  flowers  which  belong  to  the 
Mexican  Flora,  scientifically  arranged,  and  growing  luxuriant  in 
the  equable  temperature  of  the  tableland.  The  natural  dryness  of 
:the  atmosphere  was  counteracted  by  meant  of  aqueducts  and  canals, 
that  carried  water  into  all  parts  of  the  grounds. 

In  one  quarter  was  an  aviary,  filled  with  numerous  kinds  of  birds, 
remarkable  in  this  region  both  for  brilliancy  of  plumage  and  of  song. 
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The  gardens  were  intersected  by  a  canal  communicating  with  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  of  sufficient  size  for  barges  to  enter  from  the 
latter.  But  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  work  was 
a  huge  reservoir  of  stone,  fiUed  to  a  considerable 
height  with  water,  well  supplied  with  different 
sorts  of  fish.  This  basin  was  sixteen  hundred 
paces  in  circumference,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  walk,  made  also  of  stone,  wide  enough  for  four 
persons  to  go  abreast.  The  sides  were  curiously 
sculptured,  and  a  flight  of  steps  led  to  the  water 
below,  which  fed  the  aqueducts  above  noticed, 
or,  collected  into  fountains,  diffused  a  perpetual 
LiTTLi  Eowr  moisture. 

Such  are  tlie  accounts  transmitted  of  these 
celebrated  gardens,  at  a  period  when  similar  horticultural  establish- 
ments were  unknown  in  Europe ;  ^  and  we  might  well  doubt  their 
existence  in  this  semi-civilised  land,  were  it  not  a  matter  of  such 
notoriety  at  the  time,  and  so  explicitly  attested  by  the  invaders.  But 
a  generation  had  scarcely  passed  after  the  Conquest  before  a  sad  change- 
came  over  these  scenes  so  beautiful.  The  town  itself  was  deserted, 
and  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  strewed  with  the  wreck  of  buildings 
which  once  were  its  ornament  and  its  glory.  The  gardens  shared  the 
fate  of  the  city.  Hie  retreating  waters  withdrew  the  means  of 
nourishment,  converting  the  flourishing  plains  into  a  fool  and  an- 
sightly  morass,  the  haunt  of  loathsome  reptiles  ;  and  the  water-fowl 
built  her  nest  in  what  had  once  been  the  palaces  of  princes  ! 

In  the  city  of  Iztapalapan,  Cortes  took  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night.  We  may  imagine  what  a  crowd  of  ideas  must  have  pressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  Conqueror,  as,  surrounded  by  these  evidences  of 
civilisarion,  he  prepared,  with  his  handful  of  followers,  to  enter  the 
capital  of  a  monarch,  who,  as  he  had  abiudant  reason  to  know, 
regarded  him  with  distrust  and  aversion.  This  capital  was  now 
but  a  few  miles  distant,  distinctly  visible  from  Iztapalapan.  And  as 
its  long  lines  of  glittering  edifices,  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  evening 
sun,  trembled  on  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  it  looked  like  a 
thing  of  fairy  creation,  rather  than  the  work  of  mortal  hands.  Into 
this  city  of  enchantment  Cortes  prepared  to  make  his  entry  on  the 
following  morning.' 
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Etvirons  of  Mexico — Intervieto  with  Montezuma — Entrance  into  the 
Capital — Hospitable  Reception — Visit  to  the  Emperor 

1519 

WITH  the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn,  the  Spanish  general 
was  up,  mustering  his  followers.  They  gathered,  with 
beating  hearts,  under  their  respective  banners  as  the 
trumpet  sent  forth  its  spirit-stirring  sounds  across  water 
and  woodland,  till  they  died  away  in  distant  echoes  among  the  moun- 
tains. The  sacred  flames  on  the  altars  of  numberless  teocallts,  dimly 
seen  through  the  grey  mists  of  morning,  indicated  the  site  of  the 
capital,  till  temple,  tower,  and  palace  were  fully  revealed  in  the 
glorious  illumination  which  the  sun,  as  he  rose  above  the  eastern 
barrier,  poured  over  the  beautiful  valley.  It  was  November  8, 
1519 ;  a  conspicuous  day  in  history,  as  that  on  which  the  Europeans 
first  set  foot  in  the  capital  of  the  Western  World. 

Cortes  with  his  httle  body  of  horse  formed  a  sort  of  advanced 
guard  to  the  army.  Then  came  the  Spanish  infantry,  who  in  a 
summer's  campaign  had  acquired  the  discipline  and  the  weather- 
beaten  aspect  of  veterans.  The  baggage  occupied  the  centre  ;  and 
the  rear  was  closed  by  the  dark  files  of  Tlascalan  warriors.  The 
whole  number  must  have  fallen  short  of  seven  thousand ;  of  which 
less  than  four  hundred  were  Spaniards.^ 

For  a  short  distance,  the  army  kept  along  the  narrow  tongue  of 
land  that  divides  the  Tezcucan  from  the  Chalcan  waters,  when  it 
entered  on  the  great  dike  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  angle 
near  the  commencement,  stretches  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  across 
the  salt  floods  of  Tezcuco  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  It  was  the  same 
causeway,  or  rather  the  basis  of  that  which  stUl  forms  the  great 
southern  avenue  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  had  occasion  more 
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than  ever  to  admire  the  mechanical  science  of  the  Aztecs  in  the  geo- 
metrical precision  with  which  the  work  was  executed,  as  well  as  the 
solidity  of  its  coiutruction.  It  was  composed  of  huge  stones  well  laid 
in  cement ;  and  wide  enough,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  for  ten 
horsemen  to  ride  abreast. 

They  saw,  as  they  passed  along,  several  large  towns,  resting  on 
piles,  and  reaching  far  into  the  water, — a  kind  of  architecture  which 
iound  great  favour  with  the  Aztecs,  being  in  imitation  of  that  of  their 
metropolis.^  The  busy  population  obtained  a  good  subsistence  from 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the  waters  of  the 
great  lake.  The  duties  on  the  traffic  in  this  article  were  a  considerable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Everywhere  the  Conquerors  beheld  the  evidence  of  a  crowded 
and  thriving  population,  exceeding  all  they  had  yet  seen.  The 
temples  and  principal  buildings  of  the  cities  were  covered  with 
a  hard  white  stucco,  which  glistened  like  enamel  in  the  level  beams 
of  the  morning.  The  margin  of  the  great  basin  was  more  thickly 
gemmed,  than  that  of  Chalco,  with  towns  and  hamlets.  The  water 
was  darkened  by  swarms  ci  canoes  filled  with  Indians,'  who  clambered 
up  the  sides  of  the  causeway,  and  gazed  with  curious  astonishment 
-on  the  strangers.  And  here,  also,  they  beheld  those  fairy  blands  of 
-flowers,  overshadowed  occasionally  by  trees  of  considerable  size,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  gentle  undulation  of  the  billows.  At  the  distance 
of  half  a  league  from  the  capital,  they  encountered  a  solid  work,  or 
•curtain  of  stone,  which  traversed  the  dike.  It  was  twelve  feet  high, 
■was  strengthened  by  towers  at  the  extremities,  and  in  the  centre  was 
a  battlemented  gateway,  which  opened  a  passage  to  the  troops.  It 
was  called  the  Fort  of  Xoloc,  and  became  memorable  in  after  times 
as  the  position  occupaed  by  Cortes  in  the  famous  siege  of  Mexico. 

Here  they  were  met  by  several  hundred  Aztec  chiefs,  who  came 
out  to  announce  the  approach  of  Montezuma,  and  to  welcome  the 
Spaniards  to  his  capital.  They  were  dressed  in  the  fanciful  gala 
costume  of  the  country,  with  the  maxtlatl,  or  cotton  sash,  around 
their  loins,  and  a  broad  mantle  of  the  same  material,  or  of  the  brilliant 
■feather-embroidery,  flowing  gracefully  down  their  shoulders.  On 
their  necks  and  arms  they  dis^yed  collars  and  bracelets  of  turquoise 
mosaic,  with  which  delicate  plumage  was  curiously  mingled,  while 
their  ears,  under-lips,  and  occasionally  their  noses,  were  garnished 
with  pendants  formed  of  precious  stones,  or  crescents  of  fine  gold. 
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As  each  cacique  made  the  usual  formal  salutation  of  the  countrr 
separately  to  the  general,  the  tedious  ceremony  delayed  the  march 
more  than  an  hour.  After  this  the  army  experienced  no  further 
interruption  till  it  reached  a  bridge  near  the  gates  of  the  city.  It  was 
built  of  wood,  since  replaced  by  one  of  stone,  and  was  thrown  across 
an  opening  of  the  dike,  which  furnished  an  outlet  to  the  waters,  when 
agitated  by  the  winds,  or  swollen  by  a  sudden  influx  in  the  rainy 
season.  It  was  a  drawbridge  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  as  they  crossed  it, 
felt  how  truly  they  were  committing  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
Montezuma,  who,  by  thus  cutting  o£E  their  communications  with  the 
country,  might  hold  them  prisoners  in  his  capital. 

In  the  midst  of  these  unpleasant  reflections,  they  beheld  the 
glittering  retinue  of  the  emperor  emerging  from  the  great  street 
which  led  then,  as  it  still  does,  through  the  heart  of  the  city.^  Amidst 
a  crowd  of  Indian  nobles,  preceded  by  three  officers  of  state,  bearing 
golden  wands,  they  saw  the  royal  palanquin  blazing  with  burnished 
gold.  It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  nobles,  and  over  it  a  canopy 
of  gaudy  feather-work,  powdered  with  jewels,  and  fringed  with  silver, 
was  supported  by  four  attendants  of  the  same  rank.  They  were 
barefooted,  and  walked  with  a  slow,  measured  pace,  and  with  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground.  When  the  train  had  come  within  a  convenient 
distance  it  halted,  and  Montezuma,  descending  from  his  litter, 
came  forward  leaning  on  the  arms  of  the  lords  of  Tezcuco  and  Izta- 
palapan,  his  nephew  and  brother,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  already  been  made  known  to  the  Spaniards.  As  the  monarch 
advanced  under  the  canopy,  the  obsequious  attendants  strewed  the 
ground  with  cotton  tapestry,  that  his  imperial  feet  might  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  rude  soil.  His  subjects  of  high  and  low  degree, 
who  lined  the  sides  of  the  causeway,  bent  forward  wnth  their  eyes 
fastened  on  the  ground  as  he  passed,  and  some  of  the  humbler  class 

f  rostrated  themselves  before  him.  Such  was  the  homage  paid  to  the 
ndian  despot,  showing  that  the  slavish  forms  of  oriental  adulation 
were  to  be  found  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Western  World. 
Montezuma  wore  uie  girdle  and  ample  square  cloak,  tilmatliy 
of  his  nation.  It  was  made  of  the  finest  cotton,  with  the  embroidered 
ends  gathered  in  a  knot  round  his  neck.  His  feet  were  defended  by 
sandals  having  soles  of  gold,  and  the  leathern  thongs  which  bound 
them  to  his  ankles  were  embossed  with  the  same  metal.  Both  the 
cloak  and  sandals  were  sprinkled  with  pearls  and'  precious  stones, 
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among  which  the  emerald  and  the  cbakbivitl — a  green  stone  of  higher 
estimation  than  any  other  among  the  Aztecs — were  conspicuous. 
On  his  head  he  wore  no  other  ornament  than  a  panache  of  plumes  of 
the  royal  green,  which  floated  down  his  back,  the  badge  of  military 
rather  than  of  regal  rank. 

He  was  at  tms  time  about  forty  years  of  age.  His  person  was 
tall  and  thin,  but  not  ill  made.  His  hair,  which  was  black  and  straight, 
was  not  very  long;  to  wear  it  short  was  considered  unbecoming 
persons  of  rank.     His  beard  was  thin ;    his  complexion  somewhat 

Ealer  than  is  often  found  in  his  dusky,  or  rather  copper-coloured  race, 
[is  features,  though  serious  in  their  eipression,  did  not  wear  the  look 
of  melancholy,  indeed,  of  dejection,  wliich  characterises  his  portrait, 
and  which  may  well  have  settled  on  them  at  a  later  period.  He  moved 
with  dignity,  and  his  whole  demeanour,  tempered  by  an  expression 
of  benignity  not  to  hare  been  anticipated  from  the  reports  circiJated 
of  his  character,  was  worthy  of  a  great  prince.  Such  is  the  portrait 
left  to  us  of  the  celebrated  Indian  emperor,  in  this  his  first  interview 
with  the  white  men.^ 

The  army  halted  as  he  drew  near.  Cortes,  dismounting,  threw 
his  reins  to  a  page,  and,  supported  by  a  few  of  the  principal  cavaliers, 
advanced  to  meet  him.  The  interview  must  have  been  one  of  un- 
common interest  to  both.  In  Montezuma  Cort&  beheld  the  lord 
of  the  broad  realms  he  had  traversed,  whose  magnificence  and  power 
had  been  the  burden  of  every  tongue.  In  the  Spaniard,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Aztec  prince  saw  the  strange  being  whose  history  seemed  to 
be  so  mysteriously  connected  with  his  own ;  the  predicted  one  of  his 
oracles ;  whose  achievements  proclaimed  turn  something  more  than 
human.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  monarch's  feelings, 
he  so  far  suppressed  them  as  to  receive  his  guest  with  princely  courtesy, 
and  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  personally  seeing  him  in  lus  capital." 
Cortes  responded  by  the  most  profound  expressions  of  respect, 
while  he  made  ample  acknowledgments  for  the  substantial  proofs 
which  the  emperor  had  given  the  Spaniards  of  his  munificence.  He 
then  hung  round  Montezuma's  neck  a  sparkling  chain  of  coloured 
crystal,  accompanying  this  with  a  movement  as  if  to  embrace  him, 
when  he  was  restrained  by  the  two  Aztec  lords,  shocked  at  the  menaced 
profanation  of  the  sacred  person  of  their  master.'  After  the  inter- 
change of  these  civilities,  Montezuma  appointed  his  brother  to  con- 
duct the  Spaniards  to  their  residence  in  oie  capital,  and  again  enter- 
voL.  r. — Y  337 
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ing  his  litter,  was  borne  off  amidst  prostrate  crowds  in  the  same  state 
in  which  he  had  come.  The  Spaniards  quickly  followed  and,  with 
colonrs  flying  and  music  playing,  soon  made  their  entrance  into  the 
southern  quarter  of  Tenochtitlan.^ 

Here,  again,  they  found  fresh  cause  for  admiration  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  city,  and  the  superior  style  of  its  architecture.  The  dwellings 
of  the  poorer  class  were,  indeed,  chiefly  of  reeds  and  mud.  But 
the  great  avenue  through  which  they  were  now  marching  was  lined 
with  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  emperor 
to  make  the  capital  their  residence.  They  were  built  of  a  red  porous 
stone  drawn  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  though  they 
rarely  rose  to  a  second  story,  often  covered  a  large  space  of  ground. 
The  flat  roofs,  axaUas,  were  protected  by  stone  pargets,  so  that 
every  house  was  a  fortress.  Sometimes  these  roofs  resembled  parterres 
of  flowers,  so  thickly  were  they  covered  with  them,  but  more  fre- 
quently these  were  cultivated  in  broad  terraced  gardens,  laid  out 
between  the  edifices.'  Occasionally  a  great  square  or  market-place 
intervened,  surrounded  by  its  porticoes  of  stone  and  stucco;  or  a 
pyramidal  temple  reared  its  colossal  bulk,  crowned  with  its  tapering 
sanctuaries,  and  altars  blazing  with  inextinguishable  fires.  The 
great  street  facing  the  southern  causeway,  unlike  most  others  in  the 
place,  was  wide,  and  extended  some  miles  in  nearly  a  straight  line, 
as  before  noticed,  through  the  centre  of  the  city.  A  spectator 
standing  at  one  end  of  it,  as  his  eye  ranged  along  die  deep  vista  of 
temples,  terraces,  and  gardens,  might  clearly  discern  the  oUier,  with 
the  olue  mountains  in  the  distance,  which,  in  the  transparent  atmo- 
sphere of  the  tableland,  seemed  almost  in  contact  with  the  buildings. 

But  what  most  impressed  the  Spaniards  was  the  throngs  of 
people  who  swarmed  through  the  streets  and  on  the  canals,  filling 
every  doorway  and  window,  and  clustering  on  the  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings. "  I  well  remember  the  spectacle,"  exclaims  Bemal  Diaz ; 
"  it  seems  now,  after  so  many  years,  as  present  to  my  mind  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday."  But  what  must  have  been  the  sensations  of 
the  Aztecs  themselves,  as  they  looked  on  the  portentous  pageant ! 
as  they  heard,  now  for  the  first  time,  the  well-cemented  pavement 
ring  under  the  iron  tramp  of  the  horses, — the  strange  aninuls  which 
fear  had  clothed  in  such  supernatural  terrors  ;  as  they  gazed  on  the 
children  of  the  East,  revealing  their  celestial  origin  in  their  fair  com- 
plexions ;  saw  the  bright  falchions  and  bonnets  of  steel,  a  metal  to 
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them  unknown,  glancing  like  meteors  in  the  sun,  while  sounds  of 
unearthly  music — at  least,  such  as  their  rude  instruments  had  never 
wakened — floated  in  the  air  !  But  every  other  emotion '  was  lost 
in  that  of  deadly  hatred,  when  they  beheld  their  detested  enemy, 
the  Tlascalan,  stalking  in  defiance  as  it  were  through  their  streets, 
and  staring  around  with  loob  of  ferocity  and  wonder,  like  some  vrild 
animal  of  the  forest,  who  had  strayed  by  chance  from  his  native 
fastnesses  into  the  haunts  of  civilisation. 

As  they  passed  down  the  spacious  street,  the  troops  repeatedly 
traversed  bridges  suspended  above  canals,  along  which  they  saw  the 
Indian  barks  gliding  swiftly  with  their  little  cargoes  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  markets  of  Tenochtitlan.'  At  length  they  halted 
before  a  broad  area  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  rose  die  huge 
pyramidal  pile  dedicated  to  the  patron  war-god  of  the  Aztecs,  second 
only  in  size,  as  well  as  sanctity,  to  the  temple  of  Cholula,  and  covering 
the  same  ground  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  great  cathedral  of 
Mexico. 

Facing  the  western  gate  of  the  inclosure  of  the  temple  stood 
a  low  range  of  stone  buildings,  spreading  over  a  vnde  extent  of  ground, 
the  palace  of  Axayacatl,  Montezuma's  father,  built  by  that  monarch 
about  fifty  years  before.^  It  was  appropriated  as  the  barracks  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  emperor  himself  was  in  the  courtyard  waiting 
to  receive  them.  Approaching  Cortes,  he  took  from  a  vase  of  flowers, 
borne  by  one  of  his  slaves,  a  massy  collar,  in  which  the  shell  of  a 
species  of  craw-fish,  much  prized  by  the  Indians,  was  set  in  gold, 
and  connected  by  heavy  links  of  the  same  metal.  From  this  aiain 
depended  eight  ornaments,  also  of  gold,  made  in  resemblance  of  the 
same  shell-fish,  a  span  in  length  each,  and  of  delicate  workmanship  ; ' 
for  the  Aztec  goldsmiths  were  confessed  to  have  shown  skill  in  their 
craft,  not  inferior  to  their  brethren  of  Europe.  Montezuma,  as 
he  hung  the  gorgeous  collar  round  the  general's  neck,  said,  "  This 
palace  belongs  to  you,  Malinche  "  (the  epithet  by  which  he  always 
addressed  him),  "  and  your  brethren.  Rest  after  your  fatigues,  for 
you  have  much  need  to  do  so,  and  in  a  Httle  while  I  will  visit  you 
again."  So  saying,  he  withdrew  with  his  attendants,  evincing,  in 
this  act,  a  delicate  consideration  not  to  have  been  expected  in  a 
barbarian. 

Cortes  first  care  was  to  inspect  his  new  quarters.  The  building, 
though  spacious,  was  low,  consisting  of  one  floor,  except  indeed  in 
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the  centre,  where  it  rose  to  an  additional  story.  The  apartments 
were  of  great  size,  and  afforded  accommodations,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Conquerors  themselves,  for  the  whole  army !  ^ 
The  hardy  mountaineers  of  Tlascala  were,  probably,  not  very 
fastidious,  and  might  easily  find  a  shelter  in  the  outbuildings,  or 
under  temporary  awnings  in  the  ample  courtyards.  The  best  apart- 
ments were  hung  with  gay  cotton  draperies,  the  floors  covered  with 
mats  or  rushes.  There  were,  also,  low  stools  made  of  single  pieces  of 
wood  elaborately  carved,  and  in  most  of  the  apartments  beds  made 
of  the  palm-leaf,  woven  into  a  thick  mat,  with  coverlets,  and  some- 
times canopies  of  cotton.  These  mats  were  the  only  beds  used  by 
the  natives,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree.^ 

After  a  rapid  survey  of  this  gigantic  pile,  the  general  assigned 
to  his  troops  their  respective  quarters,  and  took  as  vigilant  pre- 
cautions for  security,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  a  si^e,  instead  of  a 
friendly  entertainment.  The  place  was  encompassed  by  a  stone 
wall  of  considerable  thickness,  with  towers  or  heavy  buttresses  at 
intervals,  affording  a  good  means  of  defence.  He  planted  his  cannon 
so  as  to  command  the  approaches,  stationed  his  sentinels  along  the 
works,  and,  in  short,  enforced  in  every  respect  as  strict  military 
discipline  as  had  been  observed  in  any  part  of  the  march.  He  well 
knew  the  importance  to  his  little  band,  at  least  for  the  present,  of 
conciliating  the  goodwill  of  the  citizens ;  and  to  avoid  all  possibility 
of  collision  he  prohibited  any  soldier  from  leaving  his  quarters  without 
orders,  under  pain  of  death.  Having  taken  these  precautions,  he 
allowed  his  men  to  partake  of  the  bountiful  collation  which  had 
beenprepared  for  them. 

They  had  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  become  reconciled 
to,  if  not  to  relish,  the  peculiar  cooking  of  the  Aztecs.  The  appetite 
of  the  soldier  is  not  often  dainty,  and  on  the  present  occasion  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Spaniards  did  full  justice  to  the  savoury 
productions  of  the  royal  kitchen.  During  the  meal  they  were  served 
by  numerous  Mexican  slaves,  who  were  indeed,  distributed  through 
the  palace,  anxious  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  strangers.  After  the 
repast  was  concluded,  and  they  had  taken  their  susta,  not  less 
important  to  a  Spaniard  than  food  itself,  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
was  again  announced. 

Montezuma  was  attended  by  a  few  of  his  principal  nobles.  He 
was  received  with  much  deference  by  Cortes  ;  and,  after  the  parties 
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had  taken  their  seats,  a  conversation  commenced  between  them 
through  the  aid  of  Dona  Marina,  while  the  cavaliers  and  Aztec 
chieftains  stood  around  in  respectful  silence. 

Montezuma  made  many  inquiries  concerning  the  country  of 
the  Spaniards,  their  sovereign,  the  nature  of  his  government,  and 
especially  their  own  motives  in  visiting  Anahuac.  Cortes  explained 
these  motives  by  the  desire  to  see  so  distinguished  a  monarch,  and 
to  declare  to  him  the  true  Faith  professed  by  the  Christians.  With 
rare  discretion  he  contented  himself  with  dropping  this  hint  for  the 
present,  allowing  it  to  ripen  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor  till  a  future 
conference.  The  latter  asked  whether  those  white  men,  who  in  the 
preceding  year  had  landed  on  the  eastern  shores  of  his  empire,  were 
their  countiymen.  He  showed  himself  well  informed  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spaniards  from  their  arrival  in  Tabasco  to  the  present 
time,  information  of  which  had  been  regularly  transmitted  in  the 
hieroglyphical  paintings.  He  was  curious,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
rank  of  his  visitors  in  their  own  country  ;  inquiring  if  they  were  the 
kinsmen  of  the  sovereign.  Cortes  replied  they  were  kinsmen  of  one 
another,  and  subjects  of  their  great  monarch,  who  held  them  all  in 
peculiar  estimation.  Before  his  departure  Montezuma  made  him- 
self acquainted  vrith  the  names  of  the  principal  cavaliers,  and  the 
position  they  occupied  in  the  army. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  the  Aztec  prince  commanded 
his  attendants  to  bring  forward  the  presents  prepared  for  his  guests. 
They  consisted  of  cotton  dresses,  enough  to  supply  every  man,  it 
is  said,  including  the  allies,  with  a  suit !  And  he  did  not  fail  to  add 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  gold  chains  and  other  ornaments,  which 
he  distributed  in  profusion  among  the  Spaniards.  He  then  withdrew 
with  the  same  ceremony  with  which  he  had  entered,  leaving  every 
one  deeply  impressed  with  his  munificence  and  his  affability,  so 
unlike  vmat  they  had  been  taught  to  expect  by  what  they  now 
considered  an  invention  of  the  enemy. 

That  eyeoing  the  Spaniards  celebrated  their  arrival  in  the 
Mexican  capital  by  a  general  discharge  of  artillery.  Tlie  thunders 
of  the  ordnance  reverberating  among  the  buildings  and  shaking 
them  to  their  foundations,  the  stench  of  the  sulphureous  vapour 
that  rolled  in  volumes  above  the  walls  of  the  encampment,  reminding 
the  inhabitants  of  the  explosions  of  the  great  volcan,  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  superstitious  Aztecs  with  dismay.  It  proclaimed  to  them 
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that  their  city  held  in  its  bosom  those  dread  beings  whose  path  had 
been  marked  with  desolation,  and  who  could  call  down  the  thunder- 
bolts to  consume  their  enemies !  It  was  doubtless  the  policy  of 
Cortes  to  strengthen  this  superstitious  feeling  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  impress  the  natives,  at  the  outset,  with  a  sjilutary  awe  of  the  super- 
natural powers  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  following  morning  the  general  requested  permission 
to  return  the  emperor's  visit  by  waiting  on  him  in  his  palace.  This 
was  readily  granted,  and  Montezuma  sent  his  officers  to  conduct  the 
Spaniards  to  his  presence.  Cortes  dressed  himself  in  his  richest 
habit,  and  left  the  quarters  attended  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Velasquez, 
and  Ordaz,  together  with  five  or  six  of  the  common  file. 

The  royal  habitation  was  at  no  great  distance.  It  stood  on 
the  ground,  to  the  south-west  of  the  cathedral,  since  covered  in 
part  by  the  casa  del  Estado,  the  palace  of  the  Duies  of  Monteleone, 
uie  descendants  of  Cort^.^  It  was  a  vast,  irregular  pile  of  low  stone 
buildings,  like  that  garrisoned  by  the  Spaniards.  So  spacious  was 
it  indeed,  that,  as  one  of  the  Conquerors  assures  us,  although  he 
had  visited  it  more  than  once,  for  the  express  purpose,  he  had  been 
too  much  fatigued  each  time  by  wandering  through  the  apartments 
ever  to  see  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  built  of  the  red  porous  stone  of 
the  country,  Utzentli,  was  ornamented  with  marble,  and  on  the 
facade  over  the  principal  entrance  were  sculptured  the  arms  or  device 
of  Montezuma,  an  eagle  bearing  an  ocelot  in  his  talons.^ 

In  the  courts  through  which  the  Spaniards  passed  fountains 
of  crystal  water  were  playing,  fed  from  the  copious  reservoir  on 
the  distant  hill  of  Chapoltepec,  and  supplying  in  their  turn  more 
than  a  hundred  baths  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  Crowds  of 
Aztec  nobles  were  sauntering  up  and  down  in  these  squares,  and 
in  the  outer  halls,  loitering  away  their  hours  in  attendance  on  the 
court.  The  apartments  were  of  immense  size,  though  not  lofty. 
The  ceilings  were  of  various  sorts  of  odoriferous  wood  ingeniously 
carved  ;  the  floors  covered  with  mats  of  the  palm  leaf.  The  walk 
were  hung  with  cotton  richly  stained,  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals, 
or  gorgeous  draperies  of  feather-work  wrought  in  imitation  of  birds, 
insects,  and  flowers,  with  the  nice  art  and  glowing  radiance  of  colours 
that  might  compare  with  the  tapestries  of  Flanders.  Clouds  of 
incense  roUed  up  from  censers,  and  diffused  intoxicating  odours 
through  the  apartments.  The  Spaniards  might  well  have  fancied 
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themselves  in  the  voluptuous  precincts  of  an  Eastern  harem,  instead 
of  treading  the  halls  of  a  wild  barbaric  chief  in  the  Western  World.^ 

On  reaching  the  hall  of  audience,  the  Mexican  officers  took  off 
their  sandals,  and  covered  their  gay  attire  with  a  mantle  of  tuquen, 
a  coarse  stuff  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  maguey,  worn  only  by  the 
poorest  classes.  This  act  of  humiliation  was  imposed  on  aU,  except 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  who  approached  the  sovereign. 
Thus  barefooted,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  formal  obeisance,  they 
ushered  the  Spaniards  into  the  royal  presence. 

They  found  Montezuma  seated  at  the  further  end  of  a  spacious 
saloon,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his  favourite  chiefs.  He  received 
them  kindly,  and  very  soon  Cort6s,  without  much  ceremony,  entered 
on  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  gaining  the  royal  convert,  whose  example 
would  have  such  an  influence  on  the  conversion  of  his  people.  The 
general,  therefore,  prepared  to  display  the  whole  store  of  his  theo- 
logical science,  with  the  most  winning  arts  of  rhetoric  he  could 
command,  whOe  the  interpretation  was  conveyed  through  the  silver 
tones  of  Marina,  as  inseparable  from  him  on  these  occasions  as  his 
shadow. 

He  set  forth,  as  clearly  as  he  could,  the  ideas  entertained  by 
the  Church  in  regard  to  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement.  From  this  he  ascended  to  the 
origin  of  things,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  first  pair,  paradise, 
and  the  fall  of  man.  He  assured  Montezuma  that  the  idols  he 
worshipped  were  Satan  under  different  forms.  A  sufficient  proof 
of  it  was  the  bloody  sacrifices  they  imposed,  which  he  contrasted 
with  the  pure  and  simple  rite  of  the  mass.  Their  worship  would 
sink  him  in  perdition.  It  was  to  snatch  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of 
his  people,  from  the  flames  of  eternal  fire  by  opening  to  them  a 
purer  faith  that  the  Christians  had  come  to  his  land.  And  he 
earnestly  besought  him  not  to  neglect  the  occasion,  but  to  secure 
his  salvation  by  embracing  the  Cross,  the  great  sign  of  human 
redemption. 

The  eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  wasted  on  the  insensible  heart 
of  his  royal  auditor.  It  doubtless  lost  somewhat  of  its  efficacy, 
strained  through  the  imperfect  interpretation  of  so  recent  a  neophyte 
as  the  Indian  damsel.  But  the  doctrines  were  too  abstruse  in  tnem- 
selves  to  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  by  the  rude  intellect  of  a 
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barbarian.  And  Montezuma  may  have,  perhaps,  thought  it  was  not 
more  monstrous  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  a  fellow-creature  than  on 
that  of  the  Creator  himself.*  He  was,  besides,  steeped  in  the  super- 
stitions of  his  country  from  hb  cradle.  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  straitest  sect  of  her  religion ;  had  been  himself  a  priest  before 
bis  election  to  the  throne ;  and  was  now  the  head  both  of  the  religion 
and  the  state.  Little  probability  was  there  that  such  a  man  would 
be  open  to  argument  or  persuasion,  eve^  from  the  lips  of  a  more 
practised  polemic  than  the  Spanish  commander.  How  could  he 
abjure  the  faith  that  was  intertwined  with  the  dearest  affections 
of  his  heart,  and  the  very  elements  of  his  being  f  How  could  he  be 
false  to  the  gods  who  had  raised  him  to  such  prosperity  and  honours, 
and  whose  shrines  were  intrusted  to  his  especial  keeping  f 

He  listened,  however,  with  silent  attention,  until  the  general 
had  concluded  his  homily.  He  then  replied  that  he  knew  the 
Spaniards  had  held  this  discourse  wherever  they  had  been.  He 
doubted  not  their  God  was,  as  they  said,  a  good  being.  His  gods, 
also,  were  good  to  him.  Yet  what  his  visitor  said  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  like  what  he  had  been  taught  to  believe.  It  was 
not  worth  while  to  discourse  further  of  the  matter.  His  ancestors, 
he  said,  were  not  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land.  They  had 
occupied  it  but  a  few  ages,  and  had  been  led  there  by  a  great  Being, 
who,  after  giving  them  laws  and  ruling  over  the  nation  for  a  time, 
had  withdrawn  to  the  regions  where  the  sun  rises.  He  had  declared, 
on  his  departure,  that  he  or  his  descendants  would  again  visit  them 
and  resume  his  empire.  The  wonderful  deeds  of  the  Spaniards, 
their  fair  complexions,  and  the  quarter  whence  they  came,  all  showed 
they  were  his  descendants.  If  Montezuma  had  resisted  their  visit 
to  his  capital,  it  was  because  he  had  heard  such  accounts  of  their 
cruelties, — that  they  sent  the  lightning  to  consume  his  people,  or 
crushed  them  to  pieces  under  the  hard  feet  of  the  ferocious  animals 
on  which  they  rode.  He  was  now  convinced  that  these  vrere  idle 
tales ;  that  the  Spaniards  were  kind  and  generous  in  their  natures ; 
they  were  mortals  of  a  different  race,  indeed,  from  the  Aztecs,  wiser, 
and  more  valiant, — and  for  this  he  honoured  them. 

"  You,  too,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  have  been  told,  perhaps, 

that  I  am  a  god,  and  dwell  in  palaces  of  gold  and  silver.     But  you 

see  it  is  false.     My  houses,  though  large,  are  of  stone  and  wood  like 

those  of  others ;  and  as  to  my  body,"  he  said,  baring  his  tawny  arm, 
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"  you  see  it  is  flesh  and  bone  lite  yours.  It  is  true  I  have  a  great 
empire,  inherited  from  my  ancestors ;  lands,  and  gold,  and  sUver. 
But  your  sovereign  beyond  the  waters  is,  I  Imow,  the  rightful  lord 
of  all.  I  rule  in  his  name.  You,  Malintzin,  are  his  ambassador ; 
you  and  your  brethren  shall  share  these  things  with  me.  Rest  now 
from  your  labours.  You  are  here  in  your  own  dwellings,  and  every- 
thing shall  be  provided  for  your  subsistence.  I  will  see  that  your 
wishes  shall  be  obeyed  in  the  same  way  as  my  own."  As  the  monarch 
concluded  these  words  a  few  natural  tears  suffused  his  eyes,  while  the 
image  of  ancient  independence,  perhaps,  flitted  across  his  mind.* 

Cortes,  while  he  encouraged  the  idea  that  his  own  sovereign 
was  the  great  Being  indicated  by  Montezuma,  endeavoured  to  comfort 
the  monarch  by  the  assurance  that  his  master  had  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  his  authority,  otherwise  than,  out  of  pure  concern  for  his 
welfare,  to  effect  his  conversion  and  that  of  his  people  to  Christianity. 
Before  the  emperor  dismissed  his  visitors  he  consulted  his  munificent 
spirit,  as  usual,  by  distributing  rich  stuffs  and  trinkets  of  gold  among 
them,  so  that  the  poorest  soldier,  says  Bernal  Diaz,  one  of  the  party, 
received  at  least  two  heavy  collars  of  the  precious  metal  for  his  share. 
The  iron  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  were  touched  vrith  the  emotion 
displayed  by  Montezuma,  as  well  as  by  his  princely  spirit  of  liberality. 
As  they  passed  him,  the  cavaliers,  with  bonnet  in  nand,  made  him 
the  most  profound  obeisance,  and,  "on  the  way  home,*'  continues 
the  same  chronicler,  "  we  could  discourse  of  nothing  but  the  gentle 
breeding  and  courtesy  of  the  Indian  monarch,  and  of  the  respect  we 
entertained  for  him." 

Speculations  of  a  graver  complexion  must  have  pressed  on  the 
mina  of  the  general,  as  be  saw  around  him  the  evidences  of  a  civilisa- 
tion, and  consequently  power,  for  which  even  the  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  natives— discredited  from  their  apparent  exaggeration — ^had 
not  prepared  him.  In  the  pomp  and  burdensome  ceremonial  of  the 
court,  he  saw  that  nice  system  of  subordination  and  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  monarch  which  characterise  the  semi-civilised  empires 
of  Asia.  In  the  appearance  of  the  capital,  its  massy,  yet  elegant 
architecture,  its  luxurious  social  accommodations,  its  activity  in 
trade,  he  recognised  the  proofs  of  the  intellectual  progress,  mechanical 
skill,  and  enlarged  resources,  of  an  old  and  opulent  community ; 
while  the  swarms  in  the  streets  attested  the  existence  of  a  population 
capable  of  turning  these  resources  to  the  best  account. 
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In  the  Aztec  he  beheld  a  being  unlike  either  the  rude  republican 
Tlascalan,  or  the  efieminate  Cholulan  ;  but  combining  the  courage 
of  the  one  with  the  cultivation  of  the  other.  He  was  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  capital,  which  seemed  like  an  extensive  fortification,  with  its 
dikes  and  its  drawbridges,  where  every  house  might  be  easily  con- 
verted into  a  castle.  Its  insular  position  removed  it  from  the  conti- 
nent, from  which,  at  the  mere  nod  of  the  sovereign,  all  communication 
might  be  cut  off,  and  the  whole  warlike  population  be  at  once  pre- 
cipitated on  him  and  his  handful  of  followers.  What  could  superior 
science  avail  against  such  odds  ? 

As  to  the  subversion  of  Montezuma's  empire,  now  that  he  had 
seen  him  in  his  capital,  it  must  have  seemed  a  more  doubtful  enter- 
prise than  ever.  The  recognition  which  the  Aztec  prince  had  made 
of  the  feudal  supremacy,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  Spanish  sovereign, 
was  not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  Whatever  show  of  deference  he 
might  be  disposed  to  pay  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  his  present 
— perhaps  temporary — delusion,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  so  easily  relinquish  his  actual  power  and  possessions,  or  that  his 
people  would  consent  to  it.  Indeed,  his  sensitive  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  this  very  subject,  on  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  were 
sufficient  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his  authority. 
It  is  true  that  Cortes  had  a  strong  lever  for  future  operations  in  the 
superstitious  reverence  felt  for  himself  both  by  prince  and  people. 
It  was  undoubtedly  his  policy  to  maintain  this  sentiment  unimpaired 
in  both  as  far  as  possible.^  But,  before  settling  any  plan  of  operations, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
topography  and  local  advantages  of  the  capital,  the  character  of  its 
population,  and  the  real  nature  and  amount  of  its  resources.  With 
this  view  he  asked  the  emperor's  permission  to  visit  the  principal 
public  edifices. 

Antonio  de  Henera,  the  celebrated  chionider  of  the  Indiea,  was  born  of  a  respectable 
family  at  Cuella  in  Old  Spain,  in  1549.  After  pauiog  through  the  luual  courte  of 
academic  ditdpline  in  hia  own  country,  he  went  to  Italj',  to  which  land  of  art  and  letten 
the  Spanith  youth  of  that  time  frequently  resoited  to  complete  their  education.  He 
there  became  acquainted  with  Vespasian  Gonzaga,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and 
entered  into  his  service.  He  continued  with  this  prince  after  he  was  made  viceroy  of 
Navane,  and  was  so  highly  regarded  by  him  that,  on  bis  death-bed,  Gonzaga  earnettly 
commended  him  to  the  protection  of  Philip  the  Second.  This  penetrating  monarch 
soon  discerned  the  excellent  qualities  of  Herrara,  and  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Historio- 
grapher of  the  Indiea, — an  office  for  which  Spain  is  indebted  to  Philip.  Thus  provided 
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with  a  liberal  salary,  and  with  eveiy  facility  for  pursuing  the  historical  roearches  to 
which  his  inclination  led  him,  Herrara's  days  glided  peacefully  away  in  the  steady,  but 
silent,  occupations  of  a  man  of  letters.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  historian  of 
the  colonies  through  Philip  the  Second's  reign,  and  under  his  successors,  Philip  the  Third 
and  the  Fourth  ;  till  in  1615  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-sii,  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  character  for  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

Heirera  wrote  several  works,  chiefly  historical.  The  most  important,  that  on  which 
his  repuution  rests,  is  his  Historia  General  de  lai  Iitdias  Occid^taUs.  It  extends  from 
the  year  1492,  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  to  1554,  and  is  divided  into  eight 
decades.  Four  of  them  were  published  in  1601,  and  the  remaining  four  in  1615,  making 
in  all  five  volumes  in  folio.  The  work  was  subsequently  republished  in  1730,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  English  translator,  Stevens, 
ha)  taken  great  liberties  with  his  original,  in  the  way  of  abridgment  and  omission,  but 
the  execution  of  his  work  is  on  the  whole  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  old  English 
versions  of  the  Castilian  chroniclers. 

Herrera's  vast  subject  embraces  the  whole  colonial  empire  of  Spain  in  the  New  World. 
The  work  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  annals,  and  the  multifarious  occurrences  in  the 
distant  regions  of  which  he  treats  are  all  marshalled  with  exclusive  reference  to  their 
chronology,  and  made  to  move  together  pari  passu.  By  means  of  this  tasteless  arrange- 
ment  the  thread  of  Interest  is  perpetually  snapped,  the  reader  is  hurried  from  one  scene 
to  another,  without  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  survey  of  any.  His  patience  is 
exhausted  and  his  mind  perplexed  with  pardal  and  scattered  glimpses,  instead  of  gather- 
ing new  light  as  he  advances  from  the  skilful  development  of  a  continuous  and  well-ifigested 
narrative.  This  is  the  great  defect  of  a  plan  founded  on  a  slavish  adherence  to  chronology. 
The  defect  becomes  more  serious,  when  the  work,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  of  vast 
compass  and  embraces  a  great  variety  of  detaib,  having  little  relation  to  each  other.  In 
such  a  work  we  feel  the  superiority  of  a  plan  like  that  which  Robertson  has  pursued  in 
his  History  0/  Anuriea,  where  every  subject  is  allowed  to  occupy  its  own  independent 
place,  proportioned  to  its  importance,  and  thus  to  make  a  distinct  and  individual 
impression  on  the  reader. 

Herrera's  position  gave  him  access  to  the  official  returns  from  the  colonies,  state- 
papen,  and  whatever  documents  existed  in  the  public  offices  for  the  illustration  of  the 
colonial  history.  Among  these  sources  of  information  were  some  manuscripts,  with 
which  it  i)  not  now  easy  to  meet ;  as,  for  example,  the  memorial  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
one  of  the  followen  of  Cortis,  which  has  eluded  my  researches  both  in  Spain  and  Mexico. 
Other  writings,  as  those  of  Father  Sahagun,  of  much  importance  in  the  history  of  Indian 
civilisation,  were  unknown  to  the  historian.  Of  such  manuscripts  as  fell  into  his  t'*"'^', 
Herrera  made  the  freest  use.  From  the  writings  of  Las  Casas,  in  particular,  he  borrowed 
without  ceremony.  The  bishop  had  left  orders  that  his  History  af  the  Indies  should  not 
be  published  till  at  least  forty  years  after  his  death.  Before  that  period  had  elapsed, 
Herrera  had  entered  on  his  labours,  and,  as  he  had  access  to  the  papers  of  Las  Casas,  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  transfer  whole  pages,  nay,  chapters,  of  his  narrative  in  the  most 
unscrupulous  manner  to  his  own  work.  In  doing  this,  he  made  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  manner  of  his  original,  reduced  his  cumbrous  and  entangled  sentences  to  pure 
Castilian,  omitted  his  turgid  decUmarion  and  his  unreasonable  invectives.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  also  excluded  the  passages  that  bore  hardest  on  the  conduct  of  his  country- 
men, and  those  bursts  of  indignant  eloquence,  which  showed  a  moral  sensibility  in  the 
bishop  of  Chiapa  that  raised  him  so  far  above  his  age.  By  this  sort  of  metempsychosis, 
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if  one  may  so  speak,  \>j  which  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit  of  the  good  miuionary  was 
transfened  to  Herrera's  pages,  he  rendered  the  publication  of  Las  Casas'  history,  in  some 
measuie,  superfiuoua ;  and  this  circumstance  has,  no  doubt,  been  one  reason  for  iti  having 
been  so  long  detained  in  manuscript. 

Yei,  with  every  allowance  for  the  errors  incident  to  rapid  composition,  and  to  the 
pedantic  chronological  system  pursued  by  Herrera,  his  work  mmt  be  admitted  to  have 
extraordinary  merit.  It  displays  to  the  reader  the  whole  progress  of  Spanish  conquest 
and  colonisation  in  the  New  World,  for  the  first  sixty  years  after  the  discovery.  The 
individual  actions  of  hit  complicated  story,  though  unskilfully  grouped  together,  are 
unfolded  in  a  pure  and  simple  style,  well  suited  to  the  gravity  of  his  subject.  If,  at  first 
right,  he  may  seem  rather  too  willing  to  magnify  the  merits  of  the  early  discoverers,  and 
to  throw  a  veil  over  thrir  excesses,  it  may  be  pardoned,  as  flowing,  not  from  moral  insensi- 
bility, but  from  the  patriotic  sentiment  wtuch  made  him  desirous,  as  far  as  might  be, 
to  wipe  away  every  stain  from  the  escutcheon  of  his  nation,  in  the  proud  period  of  her 
renown.  It  is  natural  that  the  Spaniard,  who  dwells  on  this  period,  should  be  toomuch 
dazzled  by  the  display  of  her  gigantic  efforts,  scrupulously  to  weigh  their  moral  character, 
or  the  merits  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  made.  Vet  Herrera's  national  partiality 
never  makes  htm  the  apologist  of  crime,  and,  with  the  allowances  fairly  to  be  conceded, 
he  may  be  entitled  to  the  praise  so  often  given  him  of  integrity  and  candour. 

It  mutt  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  the  narrative  of  the  early  discoveries  of 
the  Spaniards,  Herrera  has  brought  t(^ether  a  vast  quantity  of  information  in  respect 
to  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  Indian  nations,  collected  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  This  gives  his  work  a  completeness  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
on  the  same  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  monument  of  sagadty  and  erudition  ;  and 
the  student  of  history,  and  still  more  the  historical  compiler,  will  find  himself  unable  to 
advance  a  tingle  step  among  the  early  colonial  settlements  of  the  New  World  without 
reference  to  the  pages  of  Herrera. 

Another  writer  on  Mexico,  frequently  consulted  in  the  course  of  the  present  narrative, 
is  Toribio  de  Benavente,  or  Motoltnia,  as  he  is  still  more  frequently  called  from  hit  Indian 
cognomen.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  Franciscan  missionaries,  who,  at  the  request  of 
Cortfa,  were  sent  out  to  New  Spain  immediately  after  the  Conquest  in  1523.  Toribio's 
humble  attire,  naked  feet,  and,  in  short,  the  poverty-stricken  aspect  which  belongs  to 
his  order,  frequently  drew  from  the  natives  the  eiclanution  of  Motoltnia,  or  "  poor  man." 
It  was  the  first  Aztec  word  the  signification  of  which  the  missionary  learned,  and  he  was 
to  much  pleased  with  it,  as  intimating  his  own  condition,  that  he  henceforth  assumed  it 
as  his  name.  Toribio  employed  himself  zealously  with  his  brethren  in  the  great  object  of 
th^  mission.  He  travelled  on  foot  over  various  parts  of  Merico,  Guatemala,  and 
Nicaragua.  Wherever  he  went  he  spared  no  pains  to  wean  the  natives  from  their  dark 
idolatry,  and  to  pour  into  their  minds  the  light  of  revebtion.  He  showed  even  a  tender 
/egard  for  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  wants,  and  Bemal  Diaz  testifies  that  he  has 
known  liitn  to  give  away  his  own  robe  to  clothe  a  destitute  and  sufiering  Indian.  Yet 
this  charitable  friar,  so  meek  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  Oiristian  duties, 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  Las  Casas,  and  sent  home  a  remonstrance  against 
the  buhop  of  Chiapa,  couched  in  terms  the  most  opprobrious  and  sarcastic.  It  has  led 
the  bishop's  biographer,  Quintana,  to  suggest  that  the  friar's  threadbare  robe  may  have 
oDvered  somewhat  of  worldly  pride  and  envy.  It  may  be  so.  Yet  it  may  alto  lead  nt 
to  dutfust  the  discretion  of  Las  Casas  himself,  who  could  carry  measures  vrith  so  rude  a 
hand  as  to  provoke  such  unsparing  animadversions  from  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  vineyard. 
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Toribio  wu  made  gaardiao  of  a  Francucan  conTent  at  Tezcnco.  In  thii  lituadon 
he  condnued  active  in  good  worki,  and,  at  thlt  place  and  in  hia  difiereat  pilgrinuget,  i* 
■tated  to  have  baptized  more  than  fout  hundred  thouaand  Dative«.  Hi>  efficadooi  piet^ 
wai  attested  \>j  various  miradea.  One  of  the  roost  remarkable  vraa,  when  the  Indiins 
neie  suffering  fiom  great  drought,  which  threatened  to  annihilate  the  approaching 
harvests,  the  good  father  recommended  a  solemn  procession  of  the  natives  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Cruz,  with  prayers  and  a  vigorous  flagellation.  The  effect  was  soon  visible  in 
such  copious  rains  as  entirdy  relieved  the  people  from  their  apprehensions,  and  in  the 
end  made  the  season  uncommonly  fruitfuL  The  counterpart  to  this  prodigy  was  afforded 
a  few  years  later,  while  the  country  was  labouring  under  excessive  rains ;  when,  by  a 
similar  remedy,  the  evil  was  checked,  and  a  like  propitious  inffuence  exerted  on  the  season 
as  before.  Tlie  exhibition  of  such  miracles  greatly  edified  the  people,  says  his  biographer, 
and  established  them  firmly  in  the  Faith.  Probably  Toribio  s  exemplary  life  and  con- 
versation, so  beautifully  illustrating  the  pnndples  which  he  taught,  did  quite  as  much 
for  the  good  cause  as  his  mirades. 

Thus  passing  his  days  in  the  peaceful  and  pious  avocations  of  the  Christian  missionary, 
the  worthy  ecdesiastic  was  at  length  called  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  but  at  an  advanced  age,  for  he  survived  all  the  Utde  band  of 
missionaries  who  had  accompanied  tiim  to  New  Spain.  He  died  in  the  convent  of  San 
Frandsco  at  Mexico,  and  his  panegyric  is  thus  emphaticalljr  pronounced  by  Torquemada, 
a  brother  of  his  own  order  :  "  He  was  a  truly  apostolic  man,  a  great  teacher  of  Chiia- 
tianity,  beautiful  in  the  ornament  of  every  virtue,  jealous  of  the  glory  of  God,  a  friend 
of  evangelical  poverty,  most  true  ix>  the  observance  of  his  monastic  rule,  and  zeakxu  in 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen." 

Father  Toribio')  long  personal  interconne  with  the  Mexicans,  and  the  knoiriedge 
of  their  language;  which  he  was  at  much  pains  to  acquire,  opened  to  him  all  the  source*  of 
information  respecting  them  and  their  institutions,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  The  results  he  carefully  digested  in  the  work  so  often  dted  in  these  pages, 
the  Hislofia  d*  lot  Indies  dt  Nutva  Espaiia,  making  a  volume  of  manuscript  in  folio.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parQ.  i.  The  religion,  rites,  and  sacrifices  of  the  Aztec*,  i.  Their 
conversion  to  Christiamty,  and  their  manner  of  cdebrating  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
J,  The  genius  and  character  of  the  nadon,  their  chronology  and  astrology,  together 
vrith  ttodcet  of  the  prindpal  ddes  and  the  staple  prodncdon*  of  the  conntry.  Notwith- 
standing the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  work,  it  is  written  in  the  rambbng,  un- 
connected manner  of  a  commonplace  book  into  which  the  author  has  thrown  at  random 
his  nodces  of  such  matter*  as  most  interested  him  in  his  survey  of  the  country.  His 
own  mission  is  ever  before  his  ^es,  and  the  immediate  topic  of  discussion,  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be,  is  at  once  abandoned  to  exhibit  an  event  or  an  anecdote  that  cao  illn- 
strate  his  ecdesiasdcal  labours.  The  most  startling  occurrences  are  recorded  with  al 
the  credulous  gravity  which  is  so  likdy  to  win  credit  from  the  vulgar ;  and  a  stock  tf 
mirades  is  duly  attested  by  the  historian,  of  more  than  suffident  magnitude  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  infant  religious  communides  of  New  Spain. 

Yet,  amidst  the  mass  of  pious  incredtbilia,  the  inquirer  into  the  Aztec  andqu'iies 
will  find  mnch  curious  and  substantial  informadon.  Toribio's  long  and  indmate  rr-Ia- 
dons  with  the  nadvet  put  him  in  possession  of  their  whole  stock  of  theology  and  sdei^i  f  ; 
and  as  his  manner,  though  somewhat  discursive,  is  plain  and  unaffected,  there  ii  no 
obscurity  in  the  communicadon  of  his  ideas.  His  inferences,  coloured  by  the  sui-frsd- 
dons  of  the  age,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  profession,  may  be  often  received  »-ith 
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dutnut.  But,  M  Iiu  integiit)'  and  his  meani  of  information  were  nnquctdoiuible,  hii 
work  becomea  of  the  fint  authority  in  rdation  to  the  antiquitiea  of  the  country,  and  iti 
condition  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest.  Ai  an  educated  man  he  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
deepei  than  the  illitaate  loldien  of  Cort^  men  given  to  action  lathei  than  to  tpeculaticin. 
— ^Yet  Toribio'i  manuiciipt,  valuable  ai  it  is  to  the  historian,  hat  never  been  printed,  and 
has  too  little  in  it  of  popular  interest  probably  ever  to  be  printed.  Much  that  it  contains 
has  found  its  way,  in  various  fonns,  into  subsequent  compilations.  The  work  itseU  is 
very  lately  to  be  found.  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  copy  as  it  seems  from  the  catalogue  of 
MSS.  published  with  his  History  oj  Ammea,  though  the  author's  name  is  not  prefixed 
to  it.  There  u  no  copy,  I  believe,  in  the  hbrary  of  the  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  ; 
and  for  that  in  my  possestioD  I  am  indebted  to  ^e  kindness  of  tlut  curious  bibliographer, 
Mr.  O.  Rich,  now  consul  for  the  United  States  at  Minorca. 

Pietro  Martire  de  Angleria,  or  Peter  Martyr,  as  he  is  called  by  English  writers,  belonged 
to  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family  'of  Arona  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  1487 
he  was  induced  by  the  count  of  Tendilla,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  return 
with  him  to  CastUe.  He  was  graciously  received  by  Queen  Isabella,  always  desirous  to 
draw  around  her  enlightened  foreigners,  who  might  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
rough  and  warlike  nobility  of  Castile.  Martyr,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  Church, 
was  persuaded  by  the  queen  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  young  nobles  at  the 
court.  In  this  way  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
nation,  who  seem  to  have  cherished  a  warm  personal  regard  for  him  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  employed  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  various  concerns  of  public 
interest,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Egypt,  and  was  subsequently  raised  to  a  distinguished 
post  in  the  cathedral  of  Granada.  But  he  continued  to  pass  much  of  his  time  at  court, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  their  successor,  Charle* 
the  Fifth,  till  in  1525  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Marm*s  character  combined  qualities  not  often  found  in  the  same  individual, — an 
ardent  love  of  letters,  with  a  practical  sagacity  that  can  only  result  from  familiarity  with 
men  and  affairs.  Though  passing  his  days  in  the  gay  and  dazzling  sodety  of  the  capital, 
he  preserved  the  simple  tastes  and  dignified  temper  of  a  philosopher.  His  correspondence, 
as  well  at  hit  more  elaborate  writings,  if  the  term  elaborate  can  be  applied  to  any  of  his 
writings,  manifest  an  enlightened  and  oftentimes  independent  spirit ;  though  one  would 
have  been  better  pleased  had  he  been  sufficiently  independent  to  condemn  the  religions 
intolerance  of  the  government.  But  Martyr,  though  a  philosopher,  was  enough  of  a 
courtier  to  look  with  a  lenient  eye  on  the  errors  of  princes.  Though  deeply  imbued 
with  the  learning  of  antiquity,  and  a  scholar  at  heart,  he  had  none  of  the  fedings  of  the 
recluse,  but  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  events  that  were  pasung  around  him. 
His  various  writings,  including  his  copious  correspondence,  are  for  this  reason  the  very 
best  mirror  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

His  inquisitive  mind  was  particularly  interested  by  the  discoveries  that  were  going 
on  in  the  New  World.  He  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  when  any  communication  of  importance  was  made  to  it ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
appcnnted  a  member  of  that  body.  All  that  related  to  the  colonies  passed  through  his 
hinds.  The  correspondence  of  Columbus,  Cortfs,  and  the  other  discoverers,  widi  the 
Court  of  Castile,  was  submitted  to  his  perusal.  He  became  personally  acquainted  with 
these  illustrious  persons,  on  their  return  home,  and  frequentiy,  as  we  find  from  his  own 
letters,  entertained  them  at  his  own  table.  With  these  advantages  his  testimony  becomes 
but  one  degree  removed  from  that  of  the  acton  themselves  in  the  great  drama.  In  one 
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respect  it  ia  of  a  liigher  kind,  since  it  ii  free  from  the  piejuiiice  and  passion  which  a  persoaal 
interest  in  events  is  apt  to  beget.  The  testimony  of  Mar^  is  that  of  a  philocophei, 
talting  a  dear  and  comprehensive  sutvej'  of  the  ground,  with  such  lights  of  previooi  biow- 
ledge  to  guide  him,  as  none  of  the  actual  discoveren  and  conqueron  could  pretend  to. 
It  it  true,  this  doea  not  prevent  his  occauonally  falling  into  errors,  the  errors  of  credulity, — 
not,  however,  of  the  credulity  founded  on  gupetatttion,  but  that  wluch  arises  from  the 
uncertain  nature  of  the  subject,  where  phenomena,  so  unlike  anything  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar,  were  now  first  disclosed  by  the  revelation  of  an  unknown  world. 

He  may  be  more  fairly  charged  with  inaccuracies  of  another  detciipdon,  growing  out 
of  haste  and  inadvertence  of  composition.  But  even  here  we  should  be  charitable,  for 
he  confesses  his  sins  with  a  candour  that  disarms  criticism.  In  truth,  he  wrote  rapidly, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  occasion  served.  He  shrunk  from  the  publication  of 
his  writings,  when  it  was  urged  on  him,  and  bis  Decades  Dt  Orbe  Ntvo,  in  which  he 
embodied  the  results  of  his  researches  in  respect  to  the  American  discoveries,  were  not 
published  entire  till  after  his  dealL  The  most  valuable  and  complete  edition  of  this 
work — the  one  referred  to  in  the  present  pages-^is  the  edition  of  Hakluyt,  published, 
at  Paris,  in  1587. 

Martyr's  worb  are  all  in  Latin,  and  that  not  the  purest;  a  drcumitance  rather 
ungular,  considering  his  familiarity  with  the  classic  models  of  antiquity.  Yet  he  evi- 
dently handled  the  dead  languages  with  the  same  facility  as  the  living.  Whatever  defects 
may  be  charged  on  his  manner,  in  the  selection  and  management  of  hts  topia  he  shows 
the  superiority  of  his  genius.  He  passes  over  the  trivial  details  which  so  often  encumber 
the  hteral  narratives  of  the  Spanish  voyagers,  and  fixes  his  attention  on  the  great  results 
of  their  discoveries, — the  products  of  the  country,  the  history  and  institution*  of  the 
laces,  their  character,  and  advance  in  civilisation.  In  one  respect  his  writings  are  of 
peculiar  value.  They  show  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed  at  the  Castilian  court  during 
the  progress  of  discovery.  They  furnish,  in  short,  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture ;  and, 
when  we  have  followed  the  Spanish  conquerors  in  their  wonderful  career  of  adventure  \a 
the  New  World,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Martyr  to  find  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  them  on  the  enlightened  minds  of  the  Old.  Such  a  view  is  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  historical  picture. 

If  the  reader  is  curious  to  learn  more  of  this  estimable  scholar,  he  will  find  the  parti- 
culars given  in  The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (vol.  ii.  part  i.  chap.  3,  postscript, 
and  chap.  8),  for  the  illustration  of  whose  reign  his  voluminous  correspondence  furnishes 
the  most  authentic  materials. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Tezcucan  Lake — Description  of  the  Capital — Palaces  and  Museums — 
Royal  Household — Montezuma's  Way  of  Life 

1519 

THE  ancient  city  of  Mexico  covered  the  same  spot  occupied 
by  the  modern  capitaL  The  great  causeways  toudied 
it  in  the  same  points ;  the  streets  ran  in  much  the  same 
direction,  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west ;  the  cathedral  in  the  plaza  mayor  stands  on  the  same  ground 
that  was  covered  by  the  temple  of  the  Aztec  war-god  ;  and  the  four 
principal  quarters  of  the  town  are  still  known  among  the  Indians  by 
their  ancient  names.  Yet  an  Aztec  of  the  days  of  Montezuma,  could 
he  behold  the  modern  metropolis,  which  has  risen  with  such  phcemi- 
like  splendour  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  would  not  recognise  its  site 
as  that  of  his  own  Tenochtitlan.  For  the  latter  was  encompassed 
by  the  salt  floods  of  Tezcuco,  which  flowed  in  ample  canals  tMough  - 
every  part  of  the  city  ;  while  the  Mexico  of  our  day  stands  high  and 
-  dry  on  the  mainland,  nearly  a  league  distant,  at  its  centre,  from  the 
vrater.  The  cause  of  this  apparent  change  in  its  position  is  the 
diminution  of  the  lake,  which,  from  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  in 
these  elevated  regions,  had  become  perceptible  before  the  Conquest, 
but  which  has  since  been  greatV  accelerated  by  artificial  causes.^ 

The  average  level  of  the  Tezcucan  lake,  at  the  present  day,  is 
but  four  feet  lower  than  the  great  square  of  Mexico.*  It  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  other  great  basins  of  water  which  are  found  in  the 
valley.  In  the  heavy  swell  sometimes  caused  by  long  and  excessive 
rains,  these  latter  reservoirs  anciently  overflowed  into  the  Tezcuco, 
which,  rising  with  the  accumulated  volume  of  waters,  burst  through 
the  dikes,  and,  pouring  into  the  streets  of  the  capital,  buried  the  lower 
part  of  the  buildings  under  a  deluge.  This  was  comparatively  a  Ught 
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evil,  when  the  houses  stood  on  piles  so  elevated  that  boats  might  pass 
under  them  ;  when  the  streets  were  canals,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of 
communication  was  by  water.  But  it  became  more  disastrous,  as 
these  canals,  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  the  ruined  Indian  city, 
were  supplanted  by  streets  of  solid  earth,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
capital  were  gradually  reclaimed  from  the  wateir  element.  To 
obviate  this  alarming  evil,  the  famous  drain  of  Huehuetoca  was 
, opened,  at  an  enormous  cost,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Mexico,  after  repeated  inundations,  has  been  at  length 
placed  above  the  reach  of  the  flood.^  But  what  was  gained  to  the 
useful,  in  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  has  been  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  beautiful.  By  this  shrinldng  of  the  waters,  the  bright 
towns  and  hamlets  once  washed  by  them  have  been  removed  some 
miles  into  the  interior,  while  a  barren  strip  of  land,  ghastly  from  the 
incntstation  of  salts  formed  on  the  surface,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
glowing  vegetation  which  once  enamelled  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
and  of  the  dark  groves  of  oak,  cedar,  and  sycamore  which  threw 
their  broad  shadows  over  its  bosom. 

The  chinamfas,  that  archipelaRO  of  wandering  islands,  to  which 
our  attention  was  drawn  in  tne  last  chapter,  have  also  nearly  dis- 
appeared. These  had  their  origin  in  the  detached  masses  of  earth, 
which,  loosening  from  the  shores,  were  still  held  together  by  the 
fibrous  roots  with  which  they  were  penetrated.  The  primitive 
Aztecs,  in  their  poverty  of  land,  availed  themselves  of  the  hint  thus 
afforded  by  nature.  They  constructed  rafts  of  reeds,  rushes,  and 
other  fibrous  materials,  which,  tightly  knit  together,  formed  a  sufificient 
basis  for  the  sediment  that  they  drew  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  Gradually  islands  were  formed,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  with  a  rich  stimulated  soil, 
on  which  the  economical  Indian  raised  his  vegetables  and  flowers 
for  the  markets  of  Tenochtitlan.  Some  of  these  cbinampas  were  even 
firm  enough  to  allow  the  growth  of  small  trees,  and  to  sustain  a  hut 
for  the  residence  of  the  person  that  had  charge  of  it,  who,  vrith  a 
long  pole  resting  on  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  basin, 
could  change  the  position  of  his  Uttie  territory  at  pleasure,  which 
with  its  rich  freight  of  vegetable  stores  were  seen  moving  like  some 
enchanted  island  over  the  water.' 

The  ancient  dikes  were  three  in  number.  That  of  Iztapalapan, 
by  which  the  Spaniards  entered,  approaching  the  city  from  the 
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south.  Tliat  of  Tepejacac,  on  the  north,  which,  contmaing  the 
principal  street,  might  be  regarded,  also,  as  a  continuation  of  the 
nrst  causeway.  Lastly,  the  dike  of  Tlacopan,  connecting  the  island- 
city  with  the  continent  on  the  west.  This  last  causeway,  memorable 
for  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  was  about  two  miles  in 
length.  They  were  all  built  in  the  same  substantial  manner,  of  lime 
and  stone,  were  defended  by  drawbridges,  and  were  wide  enough 
for  ten  or  twelve  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.^ 

The  rude  founders  of  Tenochtitlan  built  their  frail  tenements 
of  reeds  and  rushes  on  the  group  of  small  islands  in  the  western 
part  of  the  lake.  In  process  of  time  these  were  supplanted  by  more 
substantial  buildings.  A  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  a  red 
porous  amygdaloid,  tetzontlit  was  opened,  and  a  light,  brittle  stone 
drawn  from  it,  and  wrought  with  Uttle  difficulty.  Of  this  their 
edifices  were  constructed,  with  some  reference  to  architectural  solidity, 
if  not  elegance.  Mexico,  as  already  noticed,  was  the  residence  of  the 
great  chiefs,  whom  the  sovereign  encouraged,  or  rather  compelled, 
from  obvious  motives  of  poUcy,  to  spend  part  of  the  year  in  the 
capital.  It  was  also  the  temporary  abode  of  the  great  lords  of  Tezcuco 
and  Tlacopan,  who  shared  nominally,  at  least,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire.'  The  mansions  of  these  dignitaries,  and  of  the  principal 
nobles,  were  on  a  scale  of  rude  magnincence  corresponding  with  their 
state.  They  were  low,  indeed ;  seldom  of  more  than  one  floor, 
never  exceeding  two.  But  they  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  ground ; 
were  arranged  in  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  court  in  the  centre, 
and  were  surrounded  by  porticoes  embellished  with  porphyry  and 
jasper,  easily  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  not  imfrequently 
a  fountain  of  crystal  water  in  the  centre  shed  a  grateful  coolness 
over  the  atmosphere.  The  dwellings  of  the  common  people  were 
also  placed  on  foandarions  of  stone,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  a 
few  feet,  and  were  then  succeeded  by  courses  of  unbaked  bricks, 
crossed  occasionally  by  wooden  rafters.  Most  of  the  streets  were 
mean  and  narrow.  Some  few,  however,  were  wide  and  of  great 
length.  The  principal  street,  conducting  from  the  great  southern 
causeway,  penetrated  in  a  straight  line  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
and  afforded  a  noble  vista,  in  which  the  long  lines  of  low  stone  edifices 
were  broken  occasionally  by  intervening  gardens,  rising  on  terraces, 
and  displaying  all  the  pomp  of  Aztec  horticulture. 

The  great  streets,  which  were  coated  with  a  hard  cement,  were 
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intersected  by  numerous  canals.  Some  of  these  were  flanked  by  a 
solid  war,  which  served  as  a  foot-walk  for  passengers,  and  as  a  landing- 
place  where  boats  might  discharge  their  cargoes.  Small  buildings 
were  erected  at  intervals,  as  stations  for  the  revenue  officers  who 
collected  the  duties  on  different  articles  of  merchandise.  The 
canals  were  traversed  by  numerous  bridges,  many  of  which  could  be 
raised,  affording  the  means  of  cutting  off  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  city.^ 

From  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  capital,  one  is  reminded  of 
those  aquatic  cities  in  the  Old  World,  the  positions  of  which  have 
been  selected  from  similar  motives  of  economy  and  defence ;  above 
all,  of  Venice,' — if  it  be  not  rash  to  compare  the  rude  architecture 
of  the  American  Indian  with  the  marble  palaces  and  temples — alas, 
how  shorn  of  their  splendour ! — ^which  crowned  the  once  proud 
mistress  of  the  Adriatic.  The  example  of  the  metropolis  was  soon 
followed  bv  the  other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Instead  of  resting 
their  foundations  on  terra  jirma,  they  were  seen  advancing  far  into 
the  lake,  the  shallow  waters  of  which  in  some  parts  do  not  exceed 
four  feet  in  depth.  Thus  an  easy  means  of  mtercommunication 
was  opened,  ana  the  surface  of  this  inland  "  sea,"  as  Cort^  styles  it, 
was  darkened  by  thousands  of  canoes — an  Indian  term — industriously 
engaged  in  the  traffic  between  these  little  communities.  How  gay 
and  picturesque  must  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  lake  in  those  days, 
with  its  shining  cities,  and  flowering  islets  rocking,  as  it  were,  at 
anchor  on  the  fair  bosom  of  its  waters  ! 

The  population  of  Tenochtitlan,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
is  variously  stated.  No  contemporary  writer  estimates  it  at  less 
than  sixty  thousand  houses,  which,  by  the  ordinaty  rules  of  reckon- 
ing, would  give  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  If  a  dwelling  often 
contained,  as  is  asserted,  several  families.  It  would  swell  the  amount 
considerably  higher.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  estimates 
of  numbers  among  barbarous  communities,  who  necessarily  live  in 
a  more  confused  and  promiscuous  manner  than  civihsed,  and  among 
whom  no  regular  system  is  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  population. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Conquerors ;  the  extent  of  the 
city,  which  was  said  to  be  nearly  three  leagues  in  circumference ; 
the  immense  size  of  its  great  market-place  ;  the  long  lines  of  edifices, 
vestiges  of  whose  ruins  may  still  be  found  in  the  suburbs,  miles  from 
the  modern  city ;  the  fame  of  the  metropolis  throughout  Anahuac, 
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which,  however,  could  boast  many  large  and  populous  places  ;  lastly, 
the  economical  husbandry  and  the  ingenious  contrivances  to  extract 
aliment  from  the  most  unpromising  sources,* — all  attest  a  numerous 
population,  far  beyond  that  of  the  present  capital.* 

A  careful  police  provided  for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the 
city.  A  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  daily  employed 
in  watering  and  sweeping  the  streets,  so  that  a  man — to  borrow 
the  language  of  an  old  Spaniard — '*  could  walk  through  them  with 
as  little  danger  of  soiling  his  feet  as  his  hands."  The  water,  in  a  city 
washed  on  all  sides  by  the  salt  floods,  was  extremely  brackish.  A 
Uberal  supply  of  the  pure  element,  however,  was  brought  from 
Chapoltepec,  "  the  grasshopper's  hill,"  less  than  a  league  distant. 
It  was  brought  through  an  earthen  pipe,  along  a  dike  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  That  there  might  be  no  failure  in  so  essential  an  article, 
when  repairs  were  going  on,  a  double  course  of  pipes  was  laid.  In 
this  way  a  column  of  water  the  size  of  a  man's  body  was  conducted 
into  the  heart  of  the  capital,  where  it  fed  the  fountains  and  reservoirs 
of  the  principal  mansions.  Openings  were  made  in  the  aqueduct 
as  it  crossed  the  bridges,  and  thus  a  supply  was  furnished  to  the 
canoes  below,  by  means  of  which  it  was  transported  to  all  parts  of 
the  city. 

While  Montezuma  encouraged  a  taste  for  architectural  magni- 
ficence in  his  nobles,  he  contributed  his  own  share  towards  the 
embellishment  of  the  city.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  famous 
calendar-stone,  weighing,  probably,  in  its  primitive  state,  nearly 
fifty  tons,  was  transported  from  its  native  quarry,  many  leagues 
distant,  to  the  capital,  where  it  still  forms  one  of  the  most  curious 
monuments  of  Aztec  science.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  hevring  such  a  stupendous  mass  from  its  hard  basaltic  bed 
without  the  aid  of  iron  tools,  and  that  of  transporting  it  such  a  distance 
across  land  and  water  without  the  help  of  animals,  we  may  fe^ 
admiration  at  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the  people 
who  accomplished  it.' 

Not  content  with  the  spacious  residence  of  his  father,  Monte- 
zuma erected  another  on  a  yet  more  magnificent  scale.  It  occupied, 
as  before  menrioned,  the  ground  partly  covered  by  the  private 
dwellings  on  one  side  of  the  floTJi  mayor  oi  the  modem  city.  This 
building,  or,  as  it  might  more  correctly  be  styled,  pile  of  buildings, 
spread  over  an  extent  of  ground  so  vast,  that,  as  one  of  the  Conquerors 
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assures  us,  its  terraced  roof  might  luTe 
afforded  ample  room  for  thirty  knights 
to  run  their  courses  in  a  regular 
tourney.*  I  have  already  noticed  its 
Atolotl.  interior  decorations,  its  fanciful  drap- 

eries, its  roofs  inlaid  with  cedar  and 
other  odoriferous  woods,  held  together  without  a  nail,  and  probably 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  arch,'  its  numer- 
ous and   spacious  apartments,  which   Cortes, 
with  enthusiastic  hyperbole,  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare   superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ■ 
in  Spain. 

Adjoining  the  principal  edifices  were  others 
devoted  to  various  objects.  One  was  an 
armoury,  filled  with  the  weapons  and  military  dresses  worn  by  the 
Aztecs,  all  kept  in  the  moat  perfect  order, 
ready  for  instant  use.  The  emperor  was  him- 
self very  expert  in  the  management  of  the 
maquabuitl,  or  Indian  sword,  and  took  great 
delight  in  witnessing  athletic 
exercises,  and  the  mimic  repre- 
sentation of  war  by  his  young 
nobility.  Another  building  was 
used  as  a  granary,  and  others  as 
warehouses  for  the  different  „ 
articles  of  food  and  apparel  con- 
tributed by  the  districts  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
household. 

There  were  also  edifices  appropriated  to  objects  of  quite  another 
kind.  Oneof  these  was  an  immense 
aviary,  in  which  birds  of  splendid 
plumage  were  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  Here  was  the 
scarlet  cardinal,  the  golden  phea- 
sant, the  endless  parrot-tribe  with 
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their  rainbow  hues  (the  rojal  green  predominant)  and  that  miniature 
miracle  of  nature,  the  humming-bird,  which  delights  to  revel  among 
the  honeysuckle  bowers  of  Mexico.'-  Three  hundred  attendants  had 
charge  of  this  aviaiy,  who  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  appro- 
priate food  of  its  mmates,  oftentimes  procured  at  great  cost,  and  in 
the  moulting  season  were  careful  to  collect  the  beautiful  plumage, 
which,  with  its  many-coloured  tints,  furnished  the  materials  for  uie 
Aztec  painter. 

A  separate  building  was  reserved  for  the  fierce  birds  of  prey ; 
the  voracious  vulture-tribes  and  eagles  of  enormous  size,  whose 
home  was  in  the  snowy  soHtudes  of  the  Andes.  No  less  than  five 
hundred  turkeys,  the  cheapest  meat  in  Mexico,  were  allowed  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  these  tyrants  of  the  feathered  race. 

Adjoining  this  aviary  was  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals,  gathered 
from  the  mountain  forests,  and  even  &om  the  remote  swamps  of  the 
tierta  caliente.  The  resemblance  of  the  different  species  to  those  in 
the  Old  World,  with  which  no  one  of  them,  however,  was  identical, 
led  to  a  perpetual  confusion  in  the  nomendatnre  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  it  has  since  done  in  that  of  better  instructed  naturalists.  Tlie 
collection  was  still  further  swelled  by  a  great  number  of  repdles  and 
serpents,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  venomous  qualities,  among 
which  the  Spaniards  beheld  the  fiery  Uttle  animal  "  with  the  castanets 
in  his  tail,"  the  terror  of  the  American  wilderness.  The  serpents  were 
confined  in  long  cages,  lined  with  down  or  feathers,  or  in  troughs 
of  mud  and  water.  The  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  were  provided  with 
apartments  large  enough  to  allow  of  their  moving  about,  and  secured 
by  a  strong  lattice-work,  through  which  light  and  air  were  freely 
admitted.  The  whole  was  placed  under  tne  charge  of  numerous 
keepers,  who  acquainted  themselves  with  the  habits  of  their  prisoners, 
and  provided  for  their  comfort  and  cleanliness.  With  wnat  deep 
interest  would  the  enlightened  naturalist  of  that  day — an  Oviedo, 
or  a  Martyr,  for  example — ^have  surveyed  this  magnificent  collection, 
in  which  the  various  tribes  which  roamed  over  me  Western  wilder- 
ness, the  unknown  races  of  an  unknown  world,  were  brought  into  one 
view !  How  would  they  have  delighted  to  study  the  peculiarities 
of  these  new  species,  compared  with  those  of  their  own  hembphere, 
and  thus  have  risen  to  some  comprehension  of  the  general  laws  by 
which  nature  acts  in  all  her  worla !  The  rude  followers  of  Cortes 
did  not  trouble  themselves  with  such  refined  speculations.  They 
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gazed  on  the  spectacle  with  a  vague  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
awe  ;  and,  as  tney  listened  to  the  wild  cries  of  the  ferocious  animals 
and  the  hissings  of  the  serpents,  they  almost  fancied  themselves  in 
the  infernal  regions. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  strange  collection  of  human  monsters, 
dwarfs,  and  other  unfortunate  persons,  in  whose  organisation  nature 
had  capriciously  deviated  from  her  regular  laws.  Such  hideous 
anomahes  were  regarded  by  the  Aztecs  as  a  suitable  appendage  of  state. 
It  is  even  said  they  were  in  some  cases  the  result  of  artificial  means, 
employed  by  unnatural  parents,  desirous  to  secure  a  provision  for  their 
offspring  by  thus  qualifying  them  for  a  place  in  the  royal  museum ! 

Extensive  gardens  were  spread  out  around  these  buildings,  filled 
with  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers,   and  especially  with  medicinal 

Elants.*  No  country  has  afforded  more  numerous  species  of  these 
ist,  than  New  Spain ;  and  their  virtues  were  perfectly  understood 
by  the  Aztecs,  with  whom  medical  botany  may  be  said  to  have  been 
studied  as  a  science.  Amidst  this  labyrinth  of  sweet-scented  groves 
and  shrubberies,  fountains  of  pure  water  might  be  seen  throwing  up 
their  sparkling  jets,  and  scattering  refreshing  dews  over  the  blossoms. 
Ten  large  tan^,  well  stocked  with  fish,  afforded  a  retreat  on  their 
margins  to  various  tribes  of  water-fowl,  whose  habits  were  so  carefully- 
consulted  that  some  of  these  ponds  were  of  salt  water,  as  that  which 
they  most  loved  to  frequent.  A  tessellated  pavement  of  marble 
inclosed  the  ample  basins,  which  were  overhung  by  light  and  fancifid 
pavilions,  that  admitted  the  perfumed  breezes  of  the  gardens,  and 
offered  a  grateful  shelter  to  tlie  monarch  and  his  mistresses  in  the 
sultry  heats  of  summer.* 

But  the  most  luxurious  residence  of  the  Aztec  monarch,  at  that 
season,  was  the  royal  hill  of  Chapoltepec,  a  spot  consecrated,  more- 
over, by  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors.  It  stood  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  the  capital,  and  its  base  was,  in  his  day,  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Tezcuco.  On  its  lofty  crest  of  porphyriric  rock  there  now  stands 
the  magnificent,  though  desolate,  castle  erected  by  the  young  viceroy 
Galvez,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  view  from  its 
windows  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  environs  of  Mexico.  The  land- 
scape is  not  disfigured  here,  as  in  many  other  quarters,  by  the  white 
and  barren  patches,  so  offensive  to  the  sight ;  but  the  eye  wanders 
over  an  unbroken  e^anse  of  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  waving 
with  rich  harvests  of  European  grain.  Montezuma's  gardens  stretched 
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for  miles  around  the  base  of  the  hill.  Two  statues  of  that  monarch 
and  his  father,  cut  in  bas-relief  in  the  porphyry,  were  spared  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  ^  and  the  grounds  are  still  shaded  by 
gigantic  cypresses,  more  than  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  which  were 
centuries  old  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  place  is  now  a  tangled 
wilderness  of  wild  shrubs,  where  the  myrtle  mingles  its  dark,  glossy 
leaves  with  the  red  berries  and  delicate  foliage  of  the  pepper-tree. 
Surely  there  is  no  spot  better  suited  to  awaken  meditation  on  the 
past ;  none  where  the  traveller,  as  he  sits  under  those  stately  cypresses 
gr^  with  the  moss  of  ages,  can  so  fitly  ponder  on  the  sad  destinies  of 
the  Indian  races  and  the  monarch  who  once  held  his  courtly  revels 
under  the  shadow  of  their  branches. 

The  domestic  establishment  of  Montezuma  was  on  the  same  scale 
of  barbaric  splendour  as  everything  else  about  him.  He  could  boast 
as  many  wives  as  are  found  in  the  harem  of  an  Eastern  sultan.^  They 
were  lodged  in  their  own  apartments,  and  provided  with  every 
accommodation,  according  to  their  ideas,  for  personal  comfort  ana 
cleanliness.  They  passed  their  hours  in  the  usual  feminine  employ- 
ments of  weaving  and  embroidery,  especially  in  the  graceful  feather- 
work,  for  which  such  rich  materials  were  furnished  by  the  royal 
aviaries.  They  conducted  themselves  with  strict  decorum,  under 
the  supervision  of  certain  aged  females,  who  acted  in  the  respectable 
capacity  of  duennas,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  religious  houses 
attached  to  the  teocallis.  The  palace  was  supplied  wim  numeroos 
baths,  and  Montezuma  set  the  example,  in  his  own  person,  of  frequent 
ablutions.  He  bathed,  at  least  once,  and  changed  his  dress  four 
times,  it  is  said,  every  day.  He  never  put  on  tue  same  apparel  a 
second  time,  but  gave  it  away  to  his  attendants.  Queen  Euzabeth, 
with  a  similar  taste  for  costume,  showed  a  less  princely  spirit  in  hoard- 
ing her  discarded  suits.  Her  wardrobe  was,  probably,  somewhat 
more  costly  than  that  of  the  Indian  emperor. 

Besides  his  numerous  female  retinue,  the  halls  and  antechambers 
were  filled  with  nobles  in  constant  attendance  on  his  person,  who 
served  also  as  a  sort  of  bodyguard.  It  had  been  usual  for  plebeians 
of  merit  to  fill  certain  offices  in  the  palace.  But  the  haughty  Monte- 
zuma refused  to  be  waited  upon  by  any  but  men  of  noble  birth. 
They  were  not  unfrequently  the  sons  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  remained 
as  hostages  in  the  absence  of  their  fathers ;  thus  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  security  and  state. 
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His  meak  the  emperor  took  alone.  Hie  well-matted  floor  of  a 
large  saloon  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  dishes.  Sometimes  Monte- 
zuma himself,  but  more  frequently  his  steward,  indicated  those  which 
he  preferred,  and  which  were  kept  hot  by  means  of  chafing-dishes. 
The  royal  bill  of  fare  comprehended,  besides  domestic  animals,  game 
from  the  distant  forests,  and  fish  which,  the  day  before,  were  swim- 
ming in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  1  They  were  dressed  in  manifold  ways, 
for  the  Aztec  artistes^  as  we  hare  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
had  penetrated  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  culinary  science.* 

The  meats  were  served  by  the  attendant  nobles,  who  then  re- 
signed the  oflice  of  waiting  on  the  monarch  to  maidens  selected 
for  their  personal  grace  and  beauty.  A  screen  of  richly  gilt  and 
carved  wood  was  drawn  around  him,  so  as  to  conceal  him  from  vulgar 
eyes  during  the  repast.  He  was  seated  on  a  cushion,  and  the  dinner 
was  served  on  a  low  table,  covered  with  a  delicate  cotton  cloth. 
The  dishes  were  of  the  finest  ware  of  Cholula.     He  had  a  service  of 
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gold,  which  was  reserved  for  religious  celebrations.  Indeed,  it  would 
scarcely  have  comported  with  even  his  princely  revenues  to  have  used 
it  on  ordinary  occasions,  when  his  table  equipage  was  not  allowed  to 
appear  a  second  time,  but  was  given  away  to  his  attendants.  The 
saloon  was  lighted  by  torches  made  of  a  resinous  wood,  which 
sent  forth  a  sweet  odour,  and  probably  not  a  little  smoke,  as 
they  burned.  At  his  meal  he  vras  attended  by  five  or  six  of  his 
ancient  counsellors,  who  stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  answering 
his  questions,  and  occasionally  rejoiced  by  some  of  the  viands  with 
which  he  complimented  them  from  his  table. 

This  course  of  solid  dishes  was  succeeded  by  another  of  sweet- 
meats and  pastry,  for  which  the  Aztec  cooks,  provided  with  the 
important  requisites  of  maize-flour,  eggs,  and  the  rich  sugar  of  the 
aloe,  were  famous.  Two  girls  were  occupied  at  the  further  end  of 
the  apartment,  during  dinner,  in  preparing  fine  rolls  and  wafers, 
with  which  they  garnished  the  board  from  time  to  time.    The 
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emperor  took  bo  other  beverage  than  the  chocolatly  a  potation  of 
chocolate,  flavoured  with  vanilla  and  other  spices,  and  so  prepared 
39  to  be  reduced  to  a  froth  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  which 
gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  This  beverage,  if  so  it  could  be 
called,  was  served  in  golden  goblets,  with  spoons  of  the  same  metal  or 
of  tortoise-shell  finely  wrought.  TTie  emperor  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  it,  to  judge  from  the  quantity, — no  less  than  fifty  jars  or  pitchers 
being  prepared  for  his  own  daily  consumption  !  Two  thousand  more 
were  allowed  for  that  of  his  household. 

Tlie  general  arrangement  of  the  meal  seems  to  have  been  not  very 
unlike  that  of  Europeans.  But  no  prince  in  Europe  could  boast  a 
dessert  which  could  compare  with  that  of  the  Aztec  emperor :  for  it 
was  gathered  fresh  from  the  most  opposite  climes ;  and  ms  board  dis- 
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played  the  products  of  his  own  temperate  region,  and  the  luscioas 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  plucked  the  day  previous,  from  the  green  groves 
of  the  terra  cdltenU,  and  transmitted  vnth  the  speed  of  steam,  by 
means  of  couriers,  to  the  capital.  It  was  as  if  some  land  fairy  should 
crown  our  banquets  vrith  the  spicy  products  that  but  yesterday  were 
growing  in  a  sunny  isle  of  the  far-o£F  Indian  seas  ! 

After  the  royal  appetite  was  appeased,  water  was  handed  to  him 
by  the  female  attendants  in  a  silver  basin,  in  the  same  manner  as  had 
been  done  before  commencing  his  meal ;  for  the  Aztecs  were  as 
constant  in  their  ablutions,  at  these  times,  as  any  nation  of  the  East. 
Pipes  were  then  brought,  made  of  a  varnished  and  richly  gilt  wood, 
from  which  he  inhaled,  sometimes  through  the  nose,  at  others  through 
the  mouth,  the  fumes  of  an  intoxicating  weed,  "called   tobacco" 
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mingled  with  liquid-amber.  While  this  soothing  process  of  fumiga- 
tion was  going  on,  the  emperor  enjoyed  the  exhibitions  of  his  mounte- 
banks and  jugglers,  of  whom  a  regular  corps  was  attached  to  the 
palace.  No  people,  not  even  those  of  China  or  Hindostan,  surpassed 
the  Aztecs  in  feats  of  agility  and  legerdemain.* 

Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  his  jester ;  for  the  Indian 
monarch  had  his  jesters,  as  well  as  his  more  refined  brethren  of 
Europe,  at  that  day.  Indeed  he  used  to  say  that  more  instruction 
was  to  be  gathered  from  them  than  from  wiser  men,  for  they  dared 
to  tell  the  truth.  At  other  times,  he  witnessed  the  graceful  dances  of 
his  women,  or  toot  delight  in  listening  to  music, — if  the  rude  min- 
strelsy of  the  Mexicans  deserve  that  name, — accompanied  by  a 
chant,  in  slow  and  solemn  cadence,  celebrating  the  heroic  deeds  of 
great  Aztec  warriors  or  of  his  own  princely  line. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  refreshed  his  spirits  with  these  diversions, 
he  composed  himself  to  sleep,  for  in  his  siesta  he  was  as  regular  as  a 
Spaniard.  On  awaking,  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors  from  foreign 
states,  or  his  own  tributary  cities,  or  to  such  caciques  as  had  suits 
to  prefer  to  him.  TTiey  were  introduced  by  the  young  nobles  in 
attendance,  and,  whatever  might  be  their  rank,  unless  of  the  blood 
royal,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  shrouding 
their  rich  dresses  under  the  coarse  mantle  of  nequen,  and  entering 
barefooted,  with  downcast  eyes,  into  the  presence.  The  emperor 
addressed  few  and  brief  remarks  to  the  suitors,  answering  them  gener- 
ally by  his  secretaries ;  and  the  parties  retired  with  the  same  reveren- 
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tial  obeisance,  taking  care  to  keep  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
monarch.  Well  might  Cort6s  exclaim  that  no  court,  whether  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  or  any  other  inBdel,  ever  displayed  so  pompous  and 
elaborate  a  ceremonial ! 

Besides  the  crowd  of  retainers  already  noticed,  the  royal  house- 
hold was  not  complete  without  a  host  of  artisans  constantly  employed 
in  the  erection  or  repair  of  buildings,  besides  a  great  number  of 
jewellers  and  persons  skilled  in  working  metals,  who  found  abundant 
demand  for  their  trinkets  among  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  the  harem. 
The  imperial  mummers  and  jugglers  were  also  very  numerous,  and 
the  dancers  belonging  to  the  palace  occupied  a  particular  district 
of  the  city,  appropriated  exclusively  to  them. 

Tlie  maintenance  of  this  little  host,  amounting  to  some  thousands 
of  individuals,  involved  a  heavy  expenditure,  requiring  accounts  of  a 
complicated,  and,  to  a  simple  people,  it  might  well  be,  embarrassing 
nature.  Everytlung,  however,  was  conducted  with  perfect  order ; 
and  all  the  various  receipts  and  disbursements  were  set  down  in  the 
picture-writing  of  the  country.  The  arithmetical  characters  were 
of  a  more  renned  and  conventional  sort  than  those  for  narrative 

Eurposes ;  and  a  separate  apartment  was  filled  with  hieroglyphical 
idgers,  exhibiting  a  complete  view  of  the  economy  of  the  palace. 
The  care  of  all  this  was  instructed  to  a  treasurer,  who  acted  as  a  sort 
of  major-domo  in  the  household,  having  a  general  superintendence 
over  ail  its  concerns.  This  responsible  office,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  cacique  named  Tapia. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Montezuma's  domestic  establishment 
and  way  of  living,  as  delineated  by  the  conquerors,  and  their  imme- 
diate followers,  who  had  the  best  means  of  information,^  too  highly 
coloured,  it  may  be,  by  the  proneness  to  exaggerate,  which  was 
natural  to  those  who  first  witnessed  a  spectacle  so  striking  to  the 
imagination,  so  new  and  unexpected.  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
present  the  full  details,  trivial  though  they  may  seem  to  the  reader, 
as  affording  a  curious  picture  of  manners,  so  superior  in  point  of 
refinement  to  those  of  the  other  aboriginal  tribes  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Nor  arc  they,  in  fact,  so  trivial,  when  we  re- 
flect that  in  these  details  of  private  life  we  possess  a  surer  measure 
of  civilisation  than  in  those  of  a  public  nature. 

In  surveying  them  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  East ;   not  of  that  higher,  intellectual  kind  which  belonged  to 
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the  more  polished  Arabs  and  the  Persians,  but  that  semi-civilisation 
which  has  distinguished,  for  example,  the  Tartar  races,  among  whom 
art,  and  even  science,  have  made,  indeed,  some  progress  in  their 
adaptation  to  material  wants  and  sensual  gratification,  but  Uttle  in 
reference  to  the  higher  and  more  ennobling  interests  of  humanity. 
It  is  characteristic  of  such  a  people  to  find  a  puerile  pleasure  in  a 
dazzling  and  ostentatious  pageantry ;  to  mistake  show  for  sub- 
stance, vain  pomp  for  power ;  to  hedge  round  the  throne  itself 
with  a  barren  and  burdensome  ceremonial,  the  counterfeit  of  real 
majesty. 

Even  this,  however,  was  an  advance  in  refinement  compared 
with  the  rude  manners  of  the  earlier  Aztecs.  The  change  may, 
doubtless,  be  referred  in  some  degree  to  the  personal  influence  of 
Montezuma.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  tempered  the  fierce  habits 
of  the  soldier  with  the  milder  profession  of  religion.  In  later  life 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  still  more  from  the  brutalising  occupa- 
tions of  war,  and  his  manners  acquired  a  refinement  tinctured, 
it  may  be  added,  with  an  effeminacy  unknown  to  his  martial 
predecessors. 

The  condition  of  the  empire,  too,  under  his  reign,  was  favourable 
to  this  change.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Tezcucan  kingdom,  on 
the  death  of  the  great  Nezahualpilli,  had  left  the  Aztec  monarchy 
without  a  rival ;  and  it  soon  spread  its  colossal  arms  over  the  furthest 
limits  of  Anahuac.  The  aspiring  mind  of  Montezuma  rose  vrith  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  power  ;  and  he  displayed  the  consciousness 
of  new  importance  by  the  assumption  of  unprecedented  state.  He 
affected  a  reserve  unknown  to  his  predecessors  ;  withdrew  his  person 
from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  fenced  himself  round  with  an  elaborate  and 
courtly  etiquette.  When  he  went  abroad  it  was  in  state,  on  some 
public  occasion,  usually  to  the  great  temple  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  services ;  and,  as  he  passed  along,  he  exacted  from  his 
people,  as  we  have  seen,  the  homage  of  an  adulation  worthy  of  an 
oriental  despot.^  His  haughty  demeanour  touched  the  pride  of  his 
more  potent  vassals,  particularly  those  who  at  a  distance  felt  them- 
selves nearly  independent  of  his  authority.  His  exactions,  demanded 
by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  his  palace,  scattered  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  discontent ;  and,  while  the  empire  seemed  towering  in  its  most 
palmy  and  prosperous  state,  the  canker  had  eaten  deepest  Into  its 
heart. 
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FOUR  days  had  elapsed  since  the  Spaniards  made  their  entry 
into  Mexico.  Whatever  schemes  their  commander  may 
have  revolved  in  his  mind,  he  felt  that  he  could  deter- 
mine on  no  plan  of  operations  till  he  had  seen  more  of 
the  capital,  and  ascertamed  by  his  own  inspection  the  nature  of  its 
resources.  He  accordingly,  as  was  observed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
book,  sent  to  Montezuma,  asking  permission  to  visit  the  great  teocaUi^ 
and  some  other  places  in  the  city. 

The  friendly  monarch  consented  without  difficulty.  He  even 
prepared  to  go  in  person  to  the  great  temple,  to  receive  his  guests 
there, — ^it  may  be,  to  shield  the  shrine  of  his  tutelar  deity  from  any 
attempted  profanation.  He  was  acquainted,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  on  similar  occasions  in 
the  course  of  their  march. — Cortes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
little  corps  of  cavalry,  and  nearly  all  the  Spanish  foot,  as  usual,  and 
followed  the  caciques  sent  by  Montezuma  to  guide  him.  They 
proposed  first  to  conduct  him  to  the  great  market  of  Tlatelolco  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city. 

On  the  way  the  Spaniards  were  struck,  in  the  same  manner 
as  thcT  had  been  on  entering  the  capital,  with  the  appearance  of 
the  iiuabitants,  and  their  great  superiority  in  the  style  and  quality 
of  their  dress  over  the  people  of  the  lower  countries.  The  tilmatli, 
or  cloak,  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  tied  round  the  neck,  made 
of  cotton  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  wearer,  and  the  ample  sash  around  the  loins,  were  often  wrought 
in  rich  and  elegant  figures,  and  edged  with  a  deep  fringe  or  tassel. 
As  the  weather  was  now  growing  cool,  mantles  of  fur  or  <^  the 
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gorgeous  feather-work  were  sometimes  substituted.  The  ktter 
combined  the  advantage  of  great  warmth  with  beauty.  The  Mexicans 
had  also  the  art  of  spinning  a  fine  thread  of  the  hair  of  the  rabbit 
and  other  animals,  which  they  wove  into  a  delicate  web  that  took  a 
permanent  6.yt. 

The  women,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  seemed  to  go  about 
as  freely  as  the  men.  They  wore  several  skirts  or  petticoats  of  different 
lengths,  with  highly  ornamented  borders,  and  sometimes  over  them 
loose  flowing  robes,  which  reached  to  the  ankles.  These  also  were 
made  of  cotton,  for  the  wealthier  classes,  of  a  fine  texture,  prettily 
embroidered.  No  veils  were  worn  here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
Anahuac,  where  they  were  made  of  the  aloe  thread,  or  of  the  light 
web  of  hair  above  noticed.  The  Aztec  women  had  their  faces 
exposed ;  and  their  dark  raven  tresses  floated  luxuriantly  over  their 
shoulders,  revealing  features  which,  although  of  a  dusfy  or  rather 
cinnamon  hue,  were  not  unfrequently  pleasing,  while  touched  with 
the  serious,  even  sad  expression,  characterisdc  of  the  national 
physiognomy. 

On  drawing  near  to  the  tianguez,  or  great  market,  the  Spaniards 
were  astonished  at  the  throng  of  people  pressing  towards  it,  and, 
on  entering  the  place,  their  surprise  was  still  further  heightened 
by  the  sight  of  the  multitudes  assembled  there,  and  the  dimensioos 
of  the  inclosure,  thrice  as  large  as  the  celebrated  square  of  Salamanca. 
Here  were  met  together  traders  from  aU  parts,  with  the  products 
and  manufactures  peculiar  to  their  countries ;  the  goldsmiths  of 
Azcapozalco ;  the  potters  and  jewellers  of  Cholula,  the  painters  of 
Tezcuco,  the  stone-cutters  of  Tenajocan,  the  hunters  of  Xilotepec, 
the  fishermen  of  Cuitlahuac,  the  fruiterers  of  the  warm  countries, 
the  mat  and  chair-makers  of  Quauhtitlan,  and  the  fiorists  of  Xochi- 
milco, — all  busily  engaged  in  recommending  their  respective  wares, 
and  in  chaffering  with  purchasers. 

The  market-place  was  surrounded  by  deep  porticoes,  and  the 
several  anicles  had  each  its  own  quarter  allott«l  to  it.  Here  might 
be  seen  cotton  piled  up  in  bales,  or  manufactured  into  dresses  and 
articles  of  domestic  use,  as  tapestry,  curtains,  coverlets,  and  the  like. 
The  richly  stained  and  nice  fabrics  reminded  Cortes  of  the  alcayc^a, 
or  silk  market  of  Granada.  There  was  the  quarter  assigned  to  the 
goldsmiths,  where  the  purchaser  might  find  various  articles  of  orna- 
ment or  use  formed  of  the  precious  metals,  or  curious  toys,  such  as 
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we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  made  in  imitation  of  birds 
and  fishes,  with  scales  and  feathers  alternately  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  with  movable  heads  and  bodies.  These  fantastic  little  trinlcets 
were  often  garnished  with  precious  stones,  and  showed  a  patient, 
puerile  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture,  like  that  of  the  Chinese/ 

In  an  adjoining  quarter  were  collected  specimens  of  pottery 
coarse  and  fine,  vases  of  wood  elaborately  carved,  varnished  or  gilt, 
of  curious  and  sometimes  graceful  forms.  There  were  also  hatchets 
made  of  copper  alloyed  with  tin,  the  substitute,  and,  as  it  proved, 
not  a  bad  one,  for  iron.  The  solder  found  here  all  the  implements 
of  his  trade.  The  casque  fashioned  into  the  head  of  some  wild 
animal,  with  its  grinning  defences  of  teeth,  and  bristling  crest  dyed 
with  the  rich  tint  of  the  cochineal ;  '  the  escaufil,  or  quilted  doublet 
of  cotton,  the  rich  surcoat  of  feather-mail,  and  weapons  of  all  sorts, 
cm)per-headed  lances  and  arrows,  and  the  broad  maquahuitl,  the 
Mexican  sword,  with  its  sharp  blades  of  itztli.  Here  were  razors 
and  mirrors  of  this  same  hard  and  polished  mineral  which  served  so 
many  of  the  purposes  of  steel  with  the  Aztecs.*  In  the  square  were 
also  to  be  founa  booths  occupied  by  barbers,  who  used  these  same 
razors  in  their  vocation.  For  the  Mexicans,  contrary  to  the  popular 
and  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World, 
had  beards,  though  scanty  ones.  Other  shops  or  booths  were  tenanted 
by  apothecaries,  well  provided  with  drugs,  roots,  and  different 
medicinal  preparations.  In  other  places,  again,  blank  books  or  maps 
for  the  hierogylphical  picture-writing  were  to  be  seen,  folded  together 
like  fans,  anoTmade  of  cotton,  sldns,  or  more  commonly  the  fibres  of 
the  agave,  the  Aztec  papyrus. 

Under  some  of  the  porticoes  they  saw  hides  raw  and  dressed, 
and  various  articles  for  domestic  or  personal  use  made  of  the  leather. 
Animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  were  offered  for  sale,  and  near  them, 
perhaps,  a  gang  of  slaves,  with  collars  round  their  necks,  intimating 
they  were  likewise  on  sale, — a  spectacle  unhappily  not  confined  to 
the  barbarian  markets  of  Mexico,  though  the  evils  of  their  condition 
were  aggravated  there  by  the  consciousness  that  a  life  of  degradation 
might  be  consummated  at  any  moment  by  the  dreadful  doom  of 
sacrifice. 

TTie  heavier  materials  for  building,  as  stone,  lime,  timber,  were 
considered  too  bulky  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  square,  and  were 
deposited  in  the  adjacent  streets  on  the  borders  of  the  canals.  It 
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would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  various  articles,  whether  for 
luxury  or  daily  use,  which  were  collected  froin  all  quarters-  in  this 
vast  bazaar.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  however,  the  display  of 
provisions,  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  tiangwz ;  meats 
of  all  lands,  domestic  poultry,  game  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
fish  from  the  lakes  and  streams,  fruits  in  all  the  delicious  abundance 
of  these  temperate  regions,  green  vegetables,  and  the  unfailing  maize. 
There  was  many  a  viand,  too,  ready  dressed,  which  sent  up  its  savoury 
steams  provoking  the  appetite  of  the  idle  passenger ;  pastry,  bread 
of  the  Indian  corn,  cakes,  and  confectionery.*  Along  with  these 
were  to  be  seen  cooUng  or  stimulating  beverages,  the  spicy  foaming 
ckocolatl,  with  its  delicate  aroma  of  vamlla,  and  the  inebriating  ««iy»^, 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  aloe.  All  these  commodities,  and  every 
stall  and  portico,  were  set  out,  or  rather  smothered,  with  flowers, 
showing,  on  a  much  greater  scale,  indeed,  a  taste  similar  to  that  dis- 
played in  the  markets  of  modem  Mexico.  Flowers  seem  to  be  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  this  luxuriant  soil ;  which,  instead  of  noxious 
weeds,  as  in  other  regions,  is  ever  ready,  without  the  aid  of  man, 
to  cover  up  its  nakedness  with  this  rich  and  variegated  livery  of 
nature.* 

I  will  spare  the  reader  the  repedtion  of  all  the  particulars 
enumerated  by  the  bewildered  Spaniards,  which  are  of  some  interest 
as  evincing  the  various  mechanical  skill  and  the  polished  wants, 
resembling  those  of  a  refined  community,  rather  than  of  a  nation  of 
savages.  It  was  the  material  civilisation,  which  belongs  neither  to 
the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Aztec  had  plainly  reached  that  middle 
station,  as  far  above  the  rude  races  of  the  New  World  as  it  was  below 
the  cultivated  communities  of  the  Old. 

As  to  the  numbers  assembled  in  the  market,  the  estimates  differ, 
as  usual.  The  Spaniards  often  visited  the  place,  and  no  one  states 
the  amount  at  less  than  forty  thousand  !  Some  carry  it  much  higher.' 
Without  relying  too  much  on  the  arithmetic  of  the  Conquerors, 
it  is  certain  that  on  this  occasion,  which  occurred  every  fifth  day, 
the  city  swarmed  with  a  motley  crowd  of  strangers,  not  only  from 
the  vicinity,  but  from  many  leagues  around ;  the  causeways  were 
thronged,  and  the  lake  was  darkened  by  canoes  filled  with  traders 
flocking  to  the  great  tiangiux.  It  resembled  indeed  the  periodical 
fairs  in  Europe,  not  as  they  exist  now,  but  as  they  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when,  from  the  difficulties  of  intercommunicarion, 
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they  served  as  the  great  central  marts  for  commercial  intercourse, 
exercising  a  most  important  and  salutary  influence  on  the  com- 
munity. 

The  exchanges  were  conducted  partly  by  barter,  but  more  usually 
in  the  currency  of  the  country.  This  consisted  of  bits  of  tin  stamped 
with  a  character  like  a  T,  bags  of  cacao,  the  value  of  which  was  regu- 
lated by  their  size,  and  lastly  quills  filled  with  gold  dust.  Gold 
was  part  of  the  regular  currency,  it  seems,  in  both  hemispheres.  In 
their  dealings  it  is  singular  that  they  should  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  scales  and  weights.  The  quantity  was  determined  by  measure  and 
number. 

The  most  perfect  order  reigned  throughout  this  vast  assembly. 
Officers  patrolled  the  square,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  peace, 
to  collect  the  duties  imposed  on  the  different  articles  of  merchandise, 
to  see  that  no  false  measures  or  fraud  of  any  kind  were  used,  and  to 
bring  offenders  at  once  to  justice.  A  court  of  twelve  judges  sat 
in  one  part  of  the  ttangiuz,  clothed  with  those  ample  ana  summary 
powers,  which,  in  despotic  countries,  are  often  delegated  even  to 
petty  tribunals.  The  extreme  severity  with  which  they  exercised 
these  powers,  in  more  than  one  instance,  proves  that  they  were  not 
a  dead  letter. 

The  tiangiuz  of  Mexico  was  naturally  an  object  of  great  interest, 
as  well  as  wonder,  to  the  Spaniards.  For  in  it  they  saw  converged 
into  one  focus,  as  it  were,  all  the  rays  of  civilisation  scattered  through- 
out the  land.  Here  they  beheld  the  various  evidences  of  mechanical 
skill,  of  domestic  industry,  the  mulriplied  resources,  of  whatever 
kind,  within  the  compass  of  the  natives.  It  could  not  fail  to 
impress  them  with  high  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  these  resources, 
as  well  as  of  the  commercial  acrivity  and  social  subordination  by 
which  the  whole  community  was  knit  together ;  and  their  admira- 
tion is  fully  evinced  by  the  minuteness  and  energy  of  their 
descriptions. 

From  this  bustling  scene  the  Spaniards  took  their  way  to  the 
great  teocaUif  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  quarters.  It 
covered,  with  the  subordinate  edifices,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen, 
the  large  tract  of  ground  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral,  part  of  the 
market-place,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  streets.  It  was  the  spot 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  same  object,  probably,  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  present  building,  however,  was  of 
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no  great  antiquity,  having  been  constructed  by  Ahuitzotl,  who 
celebrated  its  dedication  in  i486,  by  that  hecatomb  of  victims,  of 
which  such  incredible  reports  are  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles. 

It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  area,  encompassed  by  a  wall  of 
stone  and  lime,  about  eight  feet  high,  ornamented  on  the  outer 
side  by  figures  of  serpents,  raised  in  relief,  which  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  coaUfanili,  or  "  wall  of  serpents."  TTiis  emblem  was  a  common 
one  in  the  sacred  sculpture  of  Anahuac,  as  well  as  of  Egypt.  The 
wall,  which  was  quadrangular,  was  pierced  by  huge  battlemented 
gateways,  opening  on  the  four  principal  streets  of  the  capital.  Over 
each  of  the  gates  was  a  kind  of  arsenal,  filled  with  arms  and  warlike 
gear ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  the  Conquerors,  there  were 
barracks  adjoining,  garrisoned  by  ten  thousand  soldien,  who  served 
as  a  sort  of  military  police  for  the  capital,  supplying  the  emperor 
with  a  strong  arm  in  case  of  tumult  or  sedition. 

The  uocalli  itself  was  a  solid  pyramidal  structure  of  earth  and 
pebbles,  coated  on  the  outside  wath  hevra  stones,  probably  of  the 
light,  porous  kind  employed  in  the  buildings  of  the  city.*  It  was 
probably  square,  with  its  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points.*  It  was 
divided  into  five  bodies  or  stories,  each  one  receding  so  as  to  be  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  that  immediately  below  it ;  the  usual  form 
of  the  Aztec  teocallis,  as  already  described,  and  bearing  obvious 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  primitive  pyramidal  structures  in  the 
Old  World."  The  ascent  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside, 
which  reached  to  the  narrow  terrace  or  platform  at  the  base  of  the 
second  story,  passing  quite  round  the  building,  when  a  second 
stairway  conducted  to  a  similar  landing  at  the  base  of  the  third. 
The  breadth  of  this  walk  was  just  so  much  space  as  was  left  by  the 
retreating  story  next  above  it.  From  this  construction  the  visitor 
was  obliged  to  pass  round  the  whole  edifice  four  times,  in  order  to 
reach  the  top.  This  had  a  most  imposing  effect  in  the  religious  cere- 
monials, when  the  pompous  procession  of  priests  with  their  wild 
minstrelsy  came  sweeping  round  the  huge  sides  of  the  pyramid, 
as  they  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  presence  of  gazing  multitudes, 
towards  the  summit. 

The  dimensions  of  the  temple  cannot  be  given  with  any  certainty.* 

The  Conquerors  judged  by  the  eye,  rarely  troubling  themselves  with 

anything  like  an   accurate   measurement.      It   was,    probably,    not 

much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  square  at  the  base ;   and,  as  the 
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Spaniards  counted  a  hundred  and  fourteen  steps,  was  probably  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  height.^ 

When  Cort&  arrived  before  the  teocaUi,  he  found  two  priests 
and  several  caciques  commissioned  hy  Montezuma  to  save  him  the 
fatigue  of  the  ascent  by  bearing  him  on  their  shoulders,  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  been  done  to  the  emperor.  But  the  general  declined 
the  comphment,  preferring  to  march  up  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
On  reaclung  the  summit  they  found  it  a  vast  area,  paved  with  broad 
flat  stones.  The  first  object  that  met  their  view  was  a  large  block 
of  jasper,  the  peculiar  shape  of  which  showed  it  was  the  stone  on 
which  the  bodies  of  the  unhappy  victims  were  stretched  for  sacrifice. 
Its  convex  surface,  by  raising  the  breast,  enabled  the  priest  to  perform 
his  diaboUcal  task  more  easily  of  removing  the  heart.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  area  were  two  towers  or  sanctuaries,  consisting  of  three 
stories,  the  lower  one  of  stone  and  stucco,  the  two  upper  of  wood 
elaborately  carved.  In  the  lower  division  stood  the  images  of  their 
gods  ;  the  apartments  above  were  filled  with  utensils  for  their  religions 
services,  and  with  the  ashes  of  some  of  their  Aztec  princes,  who  had 
fancied  this  airy  sepulchre.  Before  each  sanctuary  stood  an  altar 
with  that  undying  fire  upon  it,  the  extinction  of  which  boded  as 
much  evil  to  the  empire  as  that  of  the  Vestal  flame  would  have  done 
in  ancient  Rome.  Here,  also,  was  the  huge  cylindrical  drum  made 
of  serpents'  skins,  and  struck  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when 
it  sent  forth  a  melancholy  sound  that  might  be  heard  for  miles, — a 
sound  of  woe  in  after  times  to  the  Spaniards. 

Montezuma,  attended  by  the  high  priest,  came  forward  to  receive 
Cort6s  as  he  mounted  the  area.  "  You  are  weary,  Malintzin,"  said 
he  to  him,  "  with  climbing  up  our  great  temple."  But  Cortes,  vrith 
a  poUtic  vaunt,  assured  him  "  the  Spaniarm  were  never  weary ! " 
Then,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  the  emperor  pointed  out  the  locaUties 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  temple  on  which  they  stood,  rising 
high  above  all  other  edifices  in  the  capital,  afforded  the  most  elevated 
as  well  as  central  point  of  view.  Below  them  the  city  lay  spread  out 
like  a  map,  with  its  streets  and  canals  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  its  terraced  roofs  blooming  like  so  many  parterres  of 
flowers.  Every  place  seemed  alive  with  business  and  bustle  ;  canoes 
were  glancing  up  and  down  the  canals,  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  people  in  their  gay,  picturesque  costume,  while  from  the  market- 
place they  had  so  lately  left,  a  confused  hum  of  many  sounds  and 
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voices  rose  upon  the  air.  The^  could  distinctlT*  trace  the  symmetrical 
plan  of  the  city,  with  its  principal  avenues  issuing,  as  it  were,  from 
the  four  gates  of  the  coatefanui ;  and  connecting  themselves  with 
the  causeways,  which  formed  the  grand  entrances  to  the  capital. 
This  regular  and  beautiful  arrangement  was  imitated  in  many  of  the 
inferior  towns,  where  the  great  roads  converged  towards  the  chief 
teocaili,  or  cathedral,  as  to  a  common  focus.  They  could  discern 
the  insular  position  rf  the  metropolis,  bathed  on  all  sides  by  the 
salt  floods  of  the  Tezcuco,  and  in  the  distance  the  clear  fresh  waters 
of  the  Chaico ;  far  beyond  stretched  a  wide  prospect  of  fields  and 
waving  woods,  with  the  burnished  walls  of  many  a  lofty  tem^e  rising 
high  above  the  trees,  and  crowning  the  distant  hilltops.  The  view 
reached  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  veiy  base  of  the  circular  range  of 
mountains,  whose  frosty  peaks  glittered  as  if  touched  with  fire  in  the 
morning  ray ;  while  long,  dark  wreaths  of  vapour,  rolling  up  from 
the  hoary  head  of  Popocatepetl,  told  that  the  destroying  element  was, 
indeed,  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the  beautiful  valley. 

Cortes  was  filled  with  admiration  at  this  grand  and  glorious 
spectacle,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  animated  language 
to  the  emperor,  the  lord  of  these  flourishing  domains.  His  thoughts, 
however,  soon  took  another  direcrion ;  and,  turning  to  father 
Olmedo,  who  stood  by  his  side,  he  suggested  that  the  area  would 
afford  a  most  conspicuous  position  for  the  Chrisdan  Cross,  if  Monte- 
zuma would  but  allow  it  to  be  planted  there.  But  the  discreet  ecclesi- 
astic, with  the  good  sense  which  on  these  occasions  seems  to  have 
been  so  lamentably  deficient  in  his  commander,  reminded  him  that 
such  a  request,  at  present,  would  be  exceedingly  ill-timed,  as  the 
Indian  monarch  had  shown  no  dispositions  as  yet  favourable  to 
Christianity. 

Cort^  then  requested  Montezuma  to  allow  him  to  enter  the 
sanctuaries,  and  behold  the  shrines  of  his  gods.  To  this  the  latter, 
after  a  short  conference  with  the  priests,  assented,  and  conducted 
the  Spaniards  into  the  building.  They  found  themselves  in  a  spacious 
apartment  incrusted  on  the  sides  with  stucco,  on  which  various 
figures  were  sculptured,  representing  the  Mexican  calendar,  perhaps, 
or  the  priestly  ntual.  At  one  end  of  the  saloon  was  a  recess  with  a 
roof  of  timber  richly  carved  and  gilt.  Before  the  altar  in  this  sanctuary 
stood  the  colossal  image  of  Huitzilopotchli,  the  tutelary  deity  and 
war-god  of  the  Aztecs.  His  countenance  was  distorted  into  hideous 
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lineaments  of  symbolical  import.  la  his  right  hand  he  wielded  a 
bow,  and  in  his  left  a  bunch  of  golden  arrows,  which  a  mystic  legend 
had  connected  with  the  victories  of  his  people.  TTie  huge  folds  of  a 
serpent,  consisting  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  were  coiled  round  his 
waist,  and  the  samf  rich  materials  were  profusely  sprinkled  over  his 
person.  On  his  left  foot  were  the  delicate  feathers  of  the  humming- 
bird, which,  singularly  enough,  gave  its  name  to  the  dread  dei^.' 
The  most  conspicuous  ornament  was  a  chain  of  gold  and  silver  hearts 
alternate,  suspended  round  his  neck,  emblematical  of  the  sacrifice 
in  which  he  most  delighted.  A  more  unequivocal  evidence  of  this 
was  afforded  by  three  human  hearts  smoking  and  almost  palpitating, 
as  if  recently  torn  from  the  victims,  and  now  lying  on  the  altar 
before  him  ! 

The  adjoining  sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  a  milder  deity.  This 
was  Tezcatlipoca,  next  in  honour  to  that  invisible  Being,  the  Supreme 
God,  who  was  represented  by  no  image,  and  confined  by  no  temple. 
It  was  Tezcatlipoca  who  created  the  world,  and  watched  over  it  with 
a  providential  care.  He  was  represented  as  a  young  man,  and  his 
image,  of  polished  black  stone,  was  richly  garnished  with  gold  plates 
and  ornaments  ;  among  which  a  shield,  burnished  like  a  mirror,  was 
the  most  characteristic  emblem,  as  in  it  he  saw  reflected  all  the  doings 
of  the  world.  Bat  the  homage  to  this  god  was  not  always  of  a  more 
refined  or  merciful  character  than  that  paid  to  his  carnivorous  brother  ; 
for  five  bleeding  hearts  were  also  seen  m  a  golden  platter  on  his  altar. 

The  walls  of  both  these  chapels  were  stained  with  human  gore. 
*'  The  stench  was  more  intolerable,"  exclaims  Diaz,  "  than  that  of 
the  slaughter-houses  in  Castile !  "  And  the  frantic  forms  of  the 
priests,  with  their  dark  robes  clotted  with  blood,  as  they  flitted  to  and 
fro,  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  to  be  those  of  the  very  ministers  of 
Satan  ! 

From  this  foul  abode  they  gladly  escaped  into  the  open  air ;  when 
Cortes,  turning  to  Montezuma,  said  vrith  a  smile,  "  I  do  not  compre- 
hend how  a  great  and  wise  prince  like  you  can  put  faith  in  such  evil 
spirits  as  these  idols,  the  representatives  of  the  devil !  If  you  will  but 
permit  us  to  erect  here  the  true  Cross,  and  place  the  images  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  her  Son  in  your  sanctuaries,  you  will  soon  see  how 
your  false  gods  wiU  shrink  before  them  !  " 

Montezuma  was  greatly  shocked  at  this  sacrilegious  address. 
."  These  are  the  gods,"  he  answered,  "  who  have  led  the  Aztecs  on 
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to  victory  since  they  were  a  nation,  and  who  send  the  seed-time  and 
harvest  in  their  seasons.  Had  I  thought  you  would  have  offered  them 
this  outrage,  I  would  not  have  admitted  you  into  their  presence  !  " 

Cortes,  after  some  expressions  of  concern  at  havmg  wounded 
the  feelings  of  the  emperor,  took  his  leave.  Montezuma  remained, 
saying,  that  he  must  expiate,  if  possible,  the  crime  of  exposing  the 
shrines  of  the  divinities  to  such  profanation  by  the  strangers.^ 

On  descending  to  the  court,  the  Spaniards  took  a  leisurely  survey 
of  the  other  edifices  in  the  inclosure.  The  area  was  protected  by  a 
smooth  stone  pavement,  so  polished,  indeed,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  horses  could  keep  their  legs.  Tliere  were  several  other  Uocallis, 
built  generally  on  the  model  of  the  great  one,  though  of  much  inferior 
size,  dedicated  to  the  different  Aztec  deities.  On  their  summits 
were  the  altars  crowned  with  perpetual  flames,  which,  with  those  on 
the  numerous  temples  in  other  quarters  of  the  capital,  shed  a  brilliant 
illumination  over  its  streets,  through  the  long  mghts. 

Among  the  teocaUis  in  the  inclosure  was  one  consecrated  to  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  circular  in  its  form,  and  having  an  entrance  in  imitation  of  a 
dragon's  mouth,  bristling  with  sharp  fangs  and  dropping  with  blood. 
As  the  Spaniards  cast  a  furtive  glance  into  the  throat  of  this  horrible 
monster,  they  saw  collected  there  implements  of  sacrifice  and  other 
abominations  of  fearful  import.  Their  bold  hearts  shuddered  at  the 
spectacle,  and  they  designated  the  place  not  inaptly  as  the  "  Hell." 

One  other  structure  maybe  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  brutish 
nature  of  their  religion.  This  was  a  pyramidal  mound  or  tumulus, 
having  a  compUcated  framework  of  timber  on  its  broad  summit. 
On  this  was  strung  an  immense  number  of  human  skulls,  which  be- 
longed to  the  victims,  mostly  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  perished  on  the 
accursed  stone  of  sacrifice.  One  of  the  soldiers  had  the  patience  to 
count  the  number  of  these  ghastly  trophies,  and  reported  it  to  be  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand !  Belief  might  well  be  staggered, 
did  not  the  Old  World  present  a  worthy  counterpart  in  the  pyramidal 
Golgothas  which  commemorated  the  triumphs  of  Tamerlane.* 

iTiere  were  long  ranges  of  buildings  in  the  inclosure,  appro- 
priated as  the  residence  of  the  priests  and  others  engaged  in  the  offices 
of  religion.  The  whole  number  of  them  was  said  to  amount  to  several 
thousand.  Here  were,  also,  the  principal  seminaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  of  both  sexes,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes.  TTie  girls  were  taught  by  elderly  women,  who 
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officiated  as  priestesses  in  the  temples,  a  custom  familiar  also  to 
Egypt.  The  Spaniards  admit  that  Uie  greatest  care  for  morals,  and 
the  most  blameless  deportment,  were  maintained  in  these  institutions. 
The  time  of  the  pupils  was  chieily  occupied,  as  in  most  monastic 
establishments,  with  the  minute  and  burdensome  ceremonial  of  their 
reUgion.  The  boys  were  likewise  taught  such  elements  of  science  as 
were  known  to  their  teachers,  and  the  girls  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  embroidery  and  weaving,  which  they  employed  in  decorating 
the  temples.  At  a  suitable  age  they  generally  went  forth  into  the 
world  to  assume  the  occupations  fitted  to  their  condition,  though  some 
remained  permanently  devoted  to  the  services  of  religion.^ 

TTie  spot  was  also  covered  by  edifices  of  a  still  diflFerent  character. 
There  were  granaries  filled  with  the  rich  produce  of  the  church- 
lands,  and  with  the  first-fruits  and  other  offerings  of  the  faithful. 
One  large  mansion  was  reserved  for  strangers  of  eminence,  who  were 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  great  UQcalli,  Hie  inclosure  was  ornamented 
with  gardens,  shaded  by  ancient  trees,  and  watered  byfountains  and 
reservoirs  from  the  copious  streams  of  Chapoltepec.  The  little  com- 
munity was  thus  provided  vpith  almost  everything  requisite  for  its 
own  maintenance  and  the  services  of  the  temple.* 

It  was  a  microcosm  of  itself, — a  city  within  a  city  ;  and,  according 
to  the  assertion  of  Cortes,  embraced  a  tract  of  ground  large  enough  for 
five  hundred  houses.  It  presented  in  this  brief  compass  the  extremes 
of  barbarism,  blended  with  a  certain  civilisation,  altogether  character- 
istic of  the  Aztecs.  The  rude  Conquerors  saw  only  the  evidence  of  the 
former.  In  the  fantastic  and  symbolical  features  of  the  deities,  they 
beheld  the  literal  lineaments  of  Satan ;  in  the  rites  and  frivolous 
ceremonial,  his  own  especial  code  of  damnation ;  and  in  the  modest 
deportment  and  careful  nurture  of  the  inmates  of  the  seminaries,  the 
snares  by  which  he  was  to  beguile  his  deluded  victims.  Before 
a  century  had  elapsed,  the  descendants  of  these  same  Spaniards  dis- 
cerned in  the  mysteries  of  the  Aztec  religion  the  features,  obscured 
and  defaced,  indeed,  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations !  Such 
were  the  opposite  conclusions  of  the  unlettered  soldier  and  of  the 
scholar.  A  philosopher,  untouched  by  superstition,  might  wcU 
doubt  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  extraordinary. 

The  sight  of  the  Indian  abominations  seems  to  have  kindled  in  the 
Spaniards  a  livelier  feeling  for  their  own  religion  ;  since,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  they  asked  leave  of  Montezuma  to  convert  one  of  the  halls 
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in  their  residence  into  a  chapel,  that  they  might  celebrate  the  services 
of  the  Church  there.  The  monarch,  in  whose  bosom  the  feelings  of 
resentment  seem  to  have  soon  subsided,  easily  granted  their  requestj 
and  sent  some  of  his  own  artisans  to  aid  them  in  the  work. 

While  it  was  in  progress,  some  of  the  Spaniards  observed  what 
appeared  to  be  a  door  recently  plastered  over.  It  was  a  common 
rumour  that  Montezuma  still  kept  the  treasures  of  his  father.  King 
Ayazacatl,  in  this  ancient  palace.  The  Spaniards,  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  felt  no  scruple  in  gratifying  their  curiosity  by  removing  the 
plaster.  As  was  anticipated,  it  concealed  a  door.  On  forcing  this 
they  found  the  rumour  was  no  exaggeration.  They  beheld  a  large 
hall  filled  with  rich  and  beautiful  stuffs,  articles  of  curious  workman- 
ship of  various  kinds,  gold  and  silver  in  bars  and  in  the  ore,  and  many 
jewels  of  value.  It  was  the  private  hoard  of  Montezuma,  the  con- 
tributions, it  may  be,  of  tributary  cities,  and  once  the  property  of 
his  father.  "  I  was  a  young  man,"  says  Diaz,  who  was  one  of  tnose 
that  obtained  a  sight  of  it,  "  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the  riches 
of  the  world  were  in  that  room  !  "  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
their  elation  at  the  discovery  of  this  precious  deposit,  seem  to  have  felt 
some  commendable  scruples  as  to  appropriating  it  to  their  own  use, — 
at  least  for  the  present.  And  Cortes,  after  closing  up  the  wall  as  it 
was  before,  gave  strict  injunctions  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  the 
matter,  unwilling  that  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  by  his  guests 
should  reach  the  ears  of  Montezuma. 

Three  days  sufficed  to  complete  the  chapel ;  and  the  Christians 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  themselves  in  possession  of  a  temple  where 
they  might  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  blessed  Virgin.  Mass  was  regularly  performed  by 
the  fathers,  Olmedo  and  Diaz,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  army, 
who  were  most  earnest  and  exemplary  in  their  devotions,  partly,  says 
the  chronicler  above  quoted,  from  the  propriety  of  the  thing,  and 
partly  for  its  edifying  influence  on  the  benighted  heathen. 
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Anxiety  of  Cortes — Seizure  of  Montezuma — His  Treatment  by  the 
Sfaniards — Execution  of  his  Officers — Montezuma  in  Irons — 
ReAeetions 

1519 

THE  Spaniards  had  been  now  a  week  in  Mexico.  During  this 
time  they  had  experienced  the  most  friendly  treatment 
from  the  emperor.  But  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  far  from 
easy.  He  felt  that  it  was  quite  uncertain  how  long  this 
amiable  temper  would  last.  A  hundred  circumstances  might  occur 
to  change  it.  He  might  very  naturally  feel  the  maintenance  of  so 
large  a  body  too  burdensome  on  his  treasury.  The  people  of  the 
capital  might  become  dissatisfied  at  the  presence  of  so  numerous 
an  armed  force  within  their  walls.  Many  causes  of  disg\ist  might 
arise  betwixt  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens.    Indeed,  it  was  scarcely 

ftossible  that  a  rude,  licentious  soldiery,  like  the  Spaniards,  could  be 
ong  kept  in  subjection  without  active  employment.  The  danger 
was  even  greater  with  the  Tlascalans,  a  fierce  race  now  brought  into 
daily  contact  with  the  nation  who  held  them  in  loathing  and  detesta- 
tion. Rumours  were  already  rife  among  the  allies,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  of  murmurs  among  the  Mexicans,  accompanied  by 
menaces  of  raising  the  bridges. 

Even  should  the  Spaniards  be  allowed  to  occupy  their  present 
quarters  unmolested,  it  was  not  advancing  the  great  object  of  the 
expedition.  Cortes  was  not  a  whit  nearer  gaining  the  capital,  so 
essential  to  his  meditated  subjugation  of  the  country;  and  any  day 
he  might  receive  tidings  that  the  Crown,  or,  what  he  most  feared, 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  had  sent  a  force  of  superior  strength  to  wrest 
from  him  a  conquest  but  half  achieved.  Disturbed  by  these  anxious 
reflections,  he  resolved  to  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassment 
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by  one  bold  stroke.  But  he  first  submitted  the  affair  to  a  council 
of  the  officers  in  whom  he  most  confided,  desirous  to  divide  with  them 
the  responsibility  of  the  act,  and  no  doubt  to  interest  them  more 
heartily  in  its  ezecution,  by  making  it  in  some  measure  the  result  of 
their  combined  judgments. 

When  the  general  had  briefly  stated  the  embarrassments  of  their 
position,  the  council  was  divided  in  opinion.  All  admitted  the 
necessity  of  some  instant  action.  One  party  were  for  retiring  secretly 
from  the  city,  and  getting  beyond  the  causeways  before  their  march 
could  be  intercepted.  Anomer  advised  that  it  shotdd  be  done 
openly,  vnth  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  of  whose  goodwill  they 
had  had  so  many  proofs.  But  both  these  measures  seemed  alike 
impolitic.  A  retreat  under  these  circumstances,  and  so  abruptly 
made,  would  have  the  air  of  a  flight.  It  would  be  construed  mto 
distrust  of  themselves ;  and  anydiing  like  timidity  on  their  part 
would  be  sure  not  only  to  bring  on  them  the  Mexicans,  but  the 
contempt  of  their  allies,  who  would,  doubtless,  join  in  the  general  cry. 

As  to  Montezuma,  what  reliance  could  they  place  on  the  protec- 
tion of  a  prince  so  recently  their  enemy,  and  who,  in  his  altered  bear- 
ing, must  have  taken  counsel  of  his  fears  rather  than  his  inclinations  ? 

Even  should  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  coast,  their  situation 
would  be  little  better.  It  would  be  prodaimine  to  the  world  that, 
after  all  their  lofty  vaunts,  they  were  unequal  to  the  enterprise. 
TTieir  only  hopes  of  their  sovereign's  favour,  and  of  pardon  for  their 
irregular  proceedings,  were  foimded  on  success.  Hitherto,  they  had 
only  made  the  discovery  of  Mexico ;  to  retreat  would  be  to  leave 
conquest  and  the  fruits  of  it  to  another. — In  short,  to  stay  and  to 
retreat  seemed  equally  disastrous. 

In  this  perplexity  Cortes  proposed  an  expedient,  which  none 
but  the  most  daring  spirit,  in  the  most  desperate  extremity,  would 
have  conceived.  This  was  to  march  to  the  royal  palace,  and  bring 
Montezuma  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  by  fair  means  if  they  could 
persuade  him,  by  force  if  necessary, — at  all  events  to  get  possession 
of  his  person.  With  such  a  pledge,  the  Spaniards  would  he  secure 
from  the  assault  of  the  Mexicans,  afraid  by  acts  of  violence  to  com- 
promise the  safety  of  their  prince.  If  he  came  by  his  own  consent, 
they  would  be  deprived  of  all  apology  for  doing  so.  As  long  as  the 
emperor  remained  among  the  Spaniards,  it  would  be  easy,  by  sJIowing 
him  a  show  of  sovereignty,  to  rule  in  his  name,  until  they  had  taken 
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measures  for  securing  their  safety,  and 
the  success  of  their  enterprise.  The  idea 
of  employing  a  sovereign  as  a  tool  for  the 
government  of  his  own  kingdom,  if  a  new 
one  in  the  age  of  Cortes,  is  certainly  not 
so  in  ours.^ 

A  plausible  pretext  for  the  sei2ure  of 
the  hospitable  monarch — for  the  most 
barefaced  acrion  seeks  to  veil  itself  under 
som^  show  of  decency — ^was  afforded  by 
a  circumstance  of  which  Cort^  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  at  Cholula.'  He  had 
left,  as  we  have  seen,  a  faithful  ofEcer, 
Juan  de  Escalante,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  in  garrison  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  his 
departure  for  the  capital.  He  had  not 
been  long  absent  when  his  lieutenant  re- 
ceived a  message  from  an  Aztec  chief 
named  Quauhpopoca,  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict to  the  nortn  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ment, declaring  his  desire  to  come  in 
person  and  tender  his  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Vera  Cruz.  He 
requested  that  four  of  the  white  men 
might  be  sent  to  protect  him  against 
certain  unfriendly  tribes  through  which 
his  road  lay.  This  was  not  an  unconunon 
request,  and  excited  no  suspicion  in 
Escalante.  The  four  soldiers  were  sent ; 
and  on  their  arrival  two  of  them  were 
murdered  by  the  false  Aztec.  The 
other  two  made  their  way  back  to  the 
garrison.' 

The  commander  marched  at  once, 
with  fifty  of  his  men,  and  several 
thousand  Indian  allies,  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  cacique.  A  pitched  battle 
followed.  The  allies  fied  from  the  re- 
doubted Mexicans.    The  few  Spaniards 
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stood  firm,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  fireanns  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
who  was  distinctly  seen  hovering  over  their  rants  in  the  van,  they 
made  good  the  field  against  the  enemy.  It  cost  them  dear,  how- 
ever, since  seven  or  eight  Christians  were  slain,  and  among  them  the 
gallant  Escalante  himself,  who  died  of  his  injuries  soon  after  his  return 
to  the  fort.  The  Indian  prisoners  captured  in  the  battle  spoke  of 
the  whole  proceeding  as  having  taken  place  at  the  instigation  of 
Montezuma.' 

One  of  the  Spaniards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  but  soon 
after  perished  of  his  wounds.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  the 
Aztec  emperor.  It  was  uncommonly  large  and  covered  with  hair  ; 
and,  as  Montezuma  gazed  on  the  ferocious  features,  rendered  more 
horrible  by  death,  he  seemed  to  read  in  them,  the  dark  lineaments  of 
the  desrined  destroyers  of  his  house.  He  turned  from  it  with  a 
shudder,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  taken  from  the  city,  and 
not  offered  at  the  shrine  of  any  of  his  gods. 

Although  Cort£s  had  received  intelligence  of  this  disaster  at 
Cholula,  he  had  concealed  it  within  his  own  breast,  or  communicated 
it  to  very  few  only  of  his  most  trusty  officers,  from  apprehension  of 
the  ill  effect  it  might  have  on  the  spirits  of  the  common  soldiers. 

Tlie  cavaliers  whom  Cort&  now  summoned  to  the  council  were 
men  of  the  same  mettle  with  their  leader.  Ilieir  bold  chivalrous 
'Spirit  seemed  to  court  danger  for  its  own  sake.  If  one  or  two,  less 
.adventurous,  were  startled  by  the  proposal  he  made,  they  were  soon 
overruled  by  the  others,  who,  no  doubt,  considered  that  a  desperate 
<lisease  required  as  desperate  a  remedy. 

That  night,  Cortes  was  heard  pacing  his  apartment  to  and  fro, 
like  a  man  oppressed  by  thought,  or  agitated  by  strong  emodon. 
He  may  have  been  ripening  in  his  mind  the  daring  scheme  for  the 
morrow.  In  the  morning  the  soldiers  heard  mass  as  usual,  and  father 
Olmedo  invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  hazardous  enter- 
prise. Whatever  might  be  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked, 
the  heart  of  the  Spaniard  was  cheered  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Saints  were  on  his  side. 

Having  asked  an  audience  from  Montezuma,  which  was  readily 
.granted,  the  general  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  enter- 
prise. The  principal  part  of  his  force  was  drawn  up  in  the  court- 
yard, and  he  stationed  a  considerable  detachment  in  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  palace,  to  check  any  attempt  at  rescue  by  the  populace. 
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He  ordered  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  soldiers  to  drop  in  at  the 
palace,  as  if  by  accident,  in  groups  of  three  or  four  at  a  time,  while 
the  conference  was  going  on  with  Montezuma.  He  selected  five 
cavaliers,  in  whose  courage  and  coolness  he  placed  most  trust,  to 
bear  him  coinpany ;  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval, 
Francisco  de  Lujo,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  and  Alonso  de  Avila, — 
brilliant  names  in  the  annals  of  the  Conquest.  All  were  clad,  as 
well  as  the  common  soldiers,  in  complete  armour,  a  circumstance 
of  too  familiar  occurrence  to  excite  suspicion. 

The  little  party  were  graciously  received  by  the  emperor,  who 
soon,  with  the  aid  of  the  interpreters,  became  interested  in  a  sportive 
conversation  with  the  Spaniards,  while  he  indulged  his  natural  muni- 
ficence by  giving  them  presents  of  gold  and  jewels.  He  paid  the 
Spanish  general  the  particular  compliment  of  offering  him  one  of 
his  daughters  as  his  wife ;  an  honour  which  the  latter  respectfully 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  already  accommodated  with 
one  in  Cuba,  and  that  his  religion  forbade  a  pluraHty. 

When  Cortes  perceived  that  a  sufficient  number  of  his  soldiers 
were  assembled,  he  changed  his  playful  manner,  and  with  a  serious 
tone  briefly  acquainted  Montezuma  with  the  treacherous  proceedings 
in  the  tierra  cdiente,  and  the  accusation  of  him  as  their  author.  The 
emperor  listened  to  the  charge  with  surprise ;  and  disavowed  the 
act,  which  he  said  could  only  have  been  imputed  to  him  by  his 
enemies.  Cortes  expressed  his  belief  in  his  declaration,  but  added, 
that,  to  prove  it  true,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  for  Quauhpopoca 
and  his  accomplices,  that  they  might  be  examined  and  dealt  with 
according  to  their  deserts.  To  this  Montezuma  made  no  objection. 
Taking  from  his  wrist,  to  which  it  was  attached,  a  precious  stone, 
the  royal  signet,  on  which  was  cut  the  figure  of  the  war-god,  he 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  nobles,  with  orders  to  show  it  to  the  Aztec 
governor,  and  require  his  instant  presence  in  the  capital,  together 
with  all  those  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  Spaniards. 
If  he  resisted,  the  officer  was  empowered  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  to  enforce  the  mandate. 

When  the  messenger  had  gone,  Cortes  assured  the  monarch 
that  this  prompt  compliance  with  his  request  convinced  him  of 
his  innocence.  But  it  was  important  that  his  own  sovereign  shotild 
be  equally  convinced  of  it.  Nothing  would  promote  this  so  much 
as  for  Montezuma  to  transfer  his  residence  to  the  palace  occupied 
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hf  the  Spaniards,  till  on  the  arrival  of  Quauhpopoca  the  affair  could 
be  fully  investigated.  Stich  an  act  of  condescension  would,  of  itself^ 
show  a  personal  regard  for  the  Spaniards,  incompatible  with  the 
base  conduct  alleged  against  him,  and  would  fully  absolve  him  from 
all  suspicion  ! 

Montezuma  listened  to  this  proposal,  and  the  flimsy  reasoning 
with  which  it  was  covered,  with  looks  of  profound  amazement. 
He  became  pale  as  death ;  but  in  a  moment  his  face  flushed  witb 
resentment,  as  with  the  pride  of  offended  dignity,  he  exclaimed,. 
"  When  was  it  ever  heard  that  a  great  prince,  like  myself,  voluntarily 
left  his  own  palace  to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  strangers  !  " 

Cortes  assured  him  he  would  not  go  as  a  prisoner.  He  would 
experience  nothing  but  respectful  treatment  from  the  Spaniards ; 
would  be  surrounded  by  his  own  household,  and  hold  intercourse 
with  his  people  as  usual.  In  short,  it  would  be  but  a  change  o£ 
residence,  from  one  of  his  palaces  to  another,  a  circumstance  of 
frequent  occurrence  with  him — It  was  in  vain.  "  If  I  should  consent 
to  such  a  degradation,"  he  answered,  "  my  subjects  never  would !  " 
When  further  pressed,  he  offered  to  give  up  one  of  his  sons  and  of  bis 
daughters  to  remain  as  hostages  with  the  Spaniards,  so  that  he  might 
be  spared  this  disgrace. 

Two  hours  passed  in  this  fruitless  discussion,  till  a  high-mettled 
cavalier,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  impatient  of  the  long  delay,  and  seeing- 
that  the  attempt,  if  not  the  deed,  must  ruin  them,  cried  out,  "  Why 
do  we  waste  words  on  this  barbarian  !  We  have  gone  too  far  to 
recede  now.  Let  us  seize  him,  and,  if  he  resists,  plunge  our  swords, 
into  his  body  !  "  The  fierce  tone  and  menacing  gestures  with  whick 
this  was  uttered  alarmed  the  monarch,  who  inquired  of  Marina 
what  the  angry  Spaniard  said.  The  interpreter  explained  it  in  aft 
gentle  a  manner  as  she  could,  beseeching  him,  "  to  accompany  the 
white  men  to  their  quarters,  where  he  would  be  treated  with  all 
respect  and  kindness,  while  to  refuse  them  would  but  expose  himself. 
to  violence,  perhaps  to  death."  Marina,  doubtless,  spoke  to  her 
sovereign  as  she  thought,  and  no  one  had  better  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  truth  than  herself. 

This  last  appeal  shook  the  resolution  of  Montezuma.     It  was 

in  vain  that  the  unhappy  prince  looked  around  for  sympathy  or 

support.     As  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  stern  visages  and   iron 

forms  of  the  Spaniards,  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  indeed  come ;  and,. 
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with  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  emotion,  he  consented  to  accom- 
pany the  strangers, — to  quit  the  palace,  whither  he  was  never  more 
to  return.  Had  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  first  Montezuma,  he 
would  have  called  his  guards  around  him,  and  left  his  life-blood  on 
the  threshold,  sooner  than  have  been  dragged  a  dishonoured  captive 
across  it.  But  his  courage  sank  under  circumstances.  He  felt  he 
was  the  instrument  of  an  irresistible  Fate  ! 

No  sooner  had  the  Spaniards  got  his  consent,  than  orders  were 
given  for  the  royal  litter.  The  nobles,  who  bore  and  attended  it, 
could  scarcely  believe  their  senses,  when  they  learned  their  master's 
purpose.  But  pride  now  came  to  Montezuma's  aid,  and,  since  he 
must  go,  he  preferred  that  it  should  appear  to  be  with  his  own  free- 
will. As  the  royal  retinue,  escorted  by  the  Spaniards,  marched 
through  the  street  with  downcast  eyes  and  dejected  mien,  the  people 
assembled  in  crowds,  and  a  rumour  ran  among  them  that  the  emperor 
was  carried  off  by  force  to  the  quarters  of  the  white  men.  A  tumult 
would  have  soon  arisen  but  for  the  intervention  of  Montezuma  him- 
self, who  called  out  to  the  people  to  disperse,  as  he  was  visiting  bis 
friends  of  his  own  accord ;  thus  sealing  his  ignominy  by  a  declaration 
which  deprived  his  subjects  of  the  only  excuse  for  resistance.  On 
reaching  the  quarters,  he  sent  out  his  nobles  with  similar  assurances 
to  the  mob,  and  renewed  orders  to  return  to  their  homes. 

He  was  received  with  ostentatious  respect  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  selected  the  suite  of  apartments  which  test  pleased  him.  They 
were  soon  furnished  with  fine  cotton  tapestries,  feather-work,  and 
all  the  elegances  of  Indian  upholstery.  He  was  attended  by  such 
of  his  household  as  he  chose,  his  wives  and  his  pages,  and  was  served 
with  his  usual  pomp  and  luxury  at  his  meals.  He  gave  audience,  as 
in  his  own  palace,  to  his  subjects,  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence, 
few,  indeed,  at  a  time,  under  the  pretext  of  greater  order  and  decorum. 
From  the  Spaniards  themselves  he  met  with  a  formal  deference.  No 
one,  not  even  the  general  himself,  approached  him  without  doffing 
his  casque,  and  rendering  the  obeisance  due  to  his  rank.  Nor  did 
they  ever  sit  in  his  presence,  without  being  invited  by  him  to  do  so. 

With  all  this  studied  ceremony  and  show  of  homage  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  too  clearly  proclaimed  to  his  people  that 
their  sovereign  was  a  prisoner.  In  the  front  of  the  palace  a  patrol 
of  sixty  men  was  established,  and  the  same  number  in  the  rear. 
Twenty  of  each  corps  mounted  guard  at  once,  maintaining  a  careful 
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watch  day  and  night.*  Another  body,  under  command  of  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  was  stationed  in  the  royal  antechamber.  Cortes  punisned 
any  departure  from  duty,  or  rekiation  of  viplance,  in  these  sentinels, 
with  the  utmost  severity.^  He  felt,  as,  indeed,  eveiy  Spaniard  must 
have  felt,  that  the  escape  of  the  emperor  now  would  be  their  ruin. 
Yet  the  task  of  this  unintermitting  watch  sorely  added  to  their 
fatigues.  "  Better  this  dog  of  a  king  should  die,"  cried  a  soldier 
one  day,  "  than  that  we  should  wear  out  our  lives  in  this  manner." 
The  words  were  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  Montezuma,  who  gathered 
something  of  their  import,  and  the  offender  was  severely  diastised 
by  order  of  the  general.'  Such  instances  of  disrespect,  however, 
were  very  rare.  Indeed,  the  amiable  deportment  of  the  monarch, 
who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  jailers,  and  who 
never  allowed  a  favour  or  attention  from  the  meanest  soldier  to  go 
unrequited,  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  as  much  attachment  as 
theywere  capable  of  feeling — ^for  a  barbarian. 

Things  were  in  this  posture  when  the  arrival  of  Quauhpopoca 
from  the  coast  was  announced.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son 
and  fifteen  Aztec  chiefs.  He  had  travelled  all  the  way,  borne,  as 
became  his  high  rank,  in  a  litter.  On  entering  Montezuma's  presence, 
he  threw  over  his  dress  the  coarse  robe  of  nequen,  and  made  the 
usual  humiUating  acts  of  obeisance.  The  poor  parade  of  courtly 
ceremony  was  the  more  striking  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  parties. 

The  Aztec  governor  was  coldly  received  by  his  master,  who 
referred  the  affair  (had  he  the  power  to  do  otherwise  Y)  to  the 
examination  of  Cortes.  It  was,  doubtless,  conducted  in  a  sufficiently 
summary  manner.  To  the  general's  query,  whether  the  cacique 
was  the  subject  of  Montezuma,  he  rephed,  "  And  what  other  sovereign 
could  I  serve  !  "  implying  that  his  sway  was  universaL*  He  did  not 
deny  his  share  in  the  transaction,  nor  did  he  seek  to  shelter  himself 
under  the  royal  authority,  till  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him 
and  his  followers,  when  they  all  laid  the  blame  of  their  proceedings 
on  Montezuma.  They  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the 
area  before  the  palace.  The  funeral  piles  were  made  of  heaps  of 
arrows,  javelins,  and  other  weapons,  drawn  by  the  emperor's  per- 
mission from  the  arsenals  round  the  great  UocaUi^  where  they  nad 
been  stored  to  supply  means  of  defence  in  times  of  civic  tumult  or 
insurrection.  By  this  poUtic  precaution  Cortes  proposed  to  remove 
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a  ready  means  of  anno}^nce  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the 
citizens. 

To  crown  the  whole  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings,  Cortes> 
while  preparations  for  the  execution  were  going  on,  entered  the 
emperor's  apartment,  attended  by  a  soldier  bearing  fetters  in' his 
hands.  Wim  a  severe  aspect  he  charged  the  monarch  with  being 
the  original  contriver  of  the  violence  offered  to  the  Spaniards,  as 
was  now  proved  by  the  declaration  of  his  own  instruments.  Such  a 
crime,  which  merited  death  in  a  subject,  could  not  be  atoned  for, 
even  by  a  sovereign,  without  some  punishment.  So  saying,  he 
ordered  the  soldier  to  fasten  the  fetters  on  Montezuma's  ankles. 
He  coolly  waited  till  it  was  done ;  then,  turning  his  back  on  the 
monarch,  quitted  the  room. 

Montezuma  was  speechless  under  the  infliction  of  this  last  insult. 
He  was  like  one  struac  down  by  a  heavy  blow,  that  deprives  him  of 
all  his  faculties.  He  offered  no  resistance.  But,  though  he  spoke 
not  a  word,  low,  ill-suppressed  moans,  from  time  to  time,  intimated 
the  anguish  of  his  spirit.  His  attendants,  bathed  in  tears,  offered 
him  their  consolations.  They  tenderly  held  his  feet  in  their  arms, 
and  endeavoured,  by  inserting  their  shawls  and  mantles,  to  relieve 
them  from  the  pressure  of  the  iron.  But  they  could  not  reach  the 
iron  which  had  penetrated  into  his  soul.  He  felt  that  he  was  no 
more  a  king. 

Meanwhile,  the  execution  of  the  dreadful  doom  was  going  forward 
in  the  courtyard.  The  whole  Spanish  force  was  under  arms,  to 
check  any  interruption  that  mi^t  be  offered  by  the  Mexicans. 
But  none  was  attempted.  The  populace  gazed  in  silent  wonder, 
regarding  it  as  the  sentence  of  the  emperor.  The  manner  of  the 
execution,  too,  excited  less  surprise,  from  their  familiarity  with 
similar  spectacles,  aggravated,  indeed,  by  additional  horrors  in  their 
own  diaoolical  sacrifices.  The  Aztec  lord  and  his  companions, 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  blazing  piles,  submitted  without  a  cry 
or  a  complaint  to  their  terrible  fate.  Passive  fortitude  is  the  virtue 
of  the  Indian  warrior ;  and  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Aztec,  as  of  the 
other  races  on  the  North  American  continent,  to  show  how  the 
spirit  of  the  brave  man  may  triumph  over  torture  and  the  agonies 
of  death. 

When  this  dismal  tragedy  was  ended,  Cortes  re-entered  Monte- 
zuma's apartment.     Kneeling  down  he  unclasped  his  shackles  with 
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bis  own  hand,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  regret  that  so  dis- 
agreeable a  duty  as  that  of  subjecting  him  to  such  a  punishment 
had  been  imposed  on  him.  This  last  indignity  had  entirely  crushed 
the  spirit  of  Montezuma ;  and  the  monarch,  whose  frown,  but  a 
week  since,  would  have  made  the  nations  of  Anahuac  tremble  to 
their  remotest  borders,  was  now  craven  enough  to  thank  his  deliverer 
for  his  freedom,  as  for  a  great  and  unmerited  boon  ! 

Not  long  after,  the  Spanish  general,  conceiving  that  his  royal 
captive  was  sufficiently  humbled,  expressed  his  willingness  that  he 
should  return,  if  he  inclined,  to  his  own  palace.  Montezuma  declined 
it ;  alleging,  it  is  said,  that  his  nobles  had  more  than  once  importuned 
him  to  resent  his  injuries  by  taking  arms  against  the  Spaniards ;  and 
that,  were  he  in  the  midst  of  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  it, 
or  to  save  his  capital  from  bloodshed  and  anarchy.  The  reason  did 
honour  to  his  heart,  if  it  was  the  one  which  influenced  him.  It  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  care  to  trust  his  safety  to  those  haughty 
and  ferocious  chieftains  who  had  witnessed  the  degradation  of  dieir 
master,  and  must  despise  his  pusillanimity  as  a  thing  unprecedented 
in  an  Aztec  monarch.  It  is  also  said,  that,  when  Marina  conveyed 
to  him  the  permission  of  Cortes,  the  other  interpreter,  AguUar,  gave 
him  to  understand  the  Spanish  officers  never  would  consent  that 
he  should  avail  himself  of  it. 

Whatever  were  his  reasons,  it  is  certain  that  he  declined  the 
offer ;  and  the  general,  in  a  well-feigned,  or  real  ecstasy,  embraced 
him,  declaring,  "  that  he  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  that  every 
Spaniard  would  be  zealously  devoted  to  his  interests,  since  he  had 
shovm  himself  so  mindful  of  theirs  !  "  Honeyed  words,  "  which," 
says  the  shrewd  old  chronicler  who  was  present,  **  Montezuma  was 
■wise  enough  to  know  the  worth  of." 

The  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  are  certainly  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  on  the  page  of  histoty.  That  a  small  body  of 
men,  like  the  Spaniards,  should  have  entered  the  palace  of  a  mighty 
prince,  have  seized  his  person  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals,  have  borne 
him  off  a  captive  to  their  quarters, — that  they  should  have  put  to 
an  ignominious  death  before  his  face  his  high  officers,  for  executing 
probably  his  own  commands,  and  have  crowned  the  whole  by  putting 
the  monarch  in  irons  like  a  common  malefactor, — that  this  should 
have  been  done,  not  to  a  drivelling  dotard  in  the  decay  of  his  fortunes, 
but  to  a  proud  monarch  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  in  the  very 
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heart  of  his  capital,  siirrounded  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
who  trembled  at  his  nod,  and  would  have  poiired  out  their  blood 
like  water  in  his  defence, — that  all  this  should  have  been  done  by  a 
mere  handful  of  adveDtorers,  is  a  thing  too  extravagant,  altogether 
too  improbable,  for  the  pages  of  romance !  It  is,  nevermeless, 
literally  true.  Yet  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgments  of  contemporaries,  who  regarded  these  acts  with  admira- 
tion. We  may  well  distrust  any  grounds  on  which  it  is  attempted 
to  justify  the  kidnapping  of  a  fnendly  sovereign, — by  those  veiy 
persons,  too,  who  were  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  his  favours. 

To  view  the  matter  differently,  we  must  take  the  position  of 
the  Conquerors,  and  assume  with  them  the  original  right  of  conquest. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view  many  difhculties  vanish.  If 
conquest  were  a  duty,  whatever  was  necessary  to  effect  it  was  right 
also.  Right  and  expedient  become  convertible  terms.  And  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  capture  of  the  monarch  was  expedient 
if  the  Spaniards  would  maintain  uieir  hold  on  the  empire. 

The  execution  of  the  Aztec  governor  suggests  other  considera- 
tions. If  he  were  really  guilty  of  the  pernmous  act  imputed  to 
him  by  Cortis,  and  if  Montezuma  disavowed  it,  the  governor  deserved 
death,  and  the  general  was  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  inflicting 
it.  It  is  by  no  means  so  clear,  however,  why  he  should  have  involved 
so  many  in  this  sentence ;  most,  perhaps  all,  of  whom  must  have 
acted  under  his  authority.  The  cruel  manner  of  the  death  will  less 
startle  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  established  penal  codes  in 
most  civilised  nations  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

But,  if  the  governor  deserved  death,  what  pretence  was  there 
for  the  outrage  on  the  person  of  Montezuma  ?  If  the  former  was 
guilty,  the  latter  surely  was  not.  But  if  the  cacique  only  acted 
in  oDedience  to  orders,  the  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the 
sovereign  who  gave  the  orders.  They  could  not  both  stand  in  the 
same  category. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  reason  on  the  matter,  on  any  abstract 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  suppose  that  the  Conquerors 
troubled  themselves  with  the  refinements  of  casuistry.  Their 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  in  reference  to  the  natives,  was  a  very 
simple  one.  Despising  them  as  an  outlawed  race,  without  God  in 
the  world,  they,  in  common  with  their  age,  held  it  to  be  their 
**  mission  "  (to  borrow  the  cant  phrase  of  our  own  day)  to  conquer 
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and  to  convert.  The  measures  they  adopted  certainly  facilitated 
the  first  great  work  of  conquest.  By  the  execution  of  the  caciques, 
they  struck  terror  not  onfy  into  the  capital,  but  throughout  the 
country.  It  proclaimed  that  not  a  hair  of  a  Spaniard  was  to  he 
touched  with  impunity !  By  rendering  Montezuma  contemptible 
in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  subjects,  Cortes  deprived  him  of  the 
support  of  his  people,  and  forced  him  to  lean  on  the  arm  of  the 
stranger.  It  was  a  politic  proceeding, — to  which  few  men  could 
have  been  equal,  who  nad  a  touch  of  humanity  in  their  natures. 

A  good  criterion  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  actors  in  these  events 
is  afforded  by  the  reflections  of  Bernal  Diaz,  made  some  fifty  years, 
it  will  be  remembered,  after  the  events  themselves,  when  the  fire  of 
youth  had  become  extinct,  and  the  eye,  glancing  back  through  the 
vista  of  half  a  century,  might  be  supposed  to  be  unclouded  by  the 
passions  and  prejudices  which  throw  their  mist  over  the  present. 
"  Now  that  I  am  an  old  man,"  says  the  veteran,  "  I  often  entertain 
myself  with  calling  to  mind  the  heroical  deeds  of  early  days,  till  they 
are  as  fresh  as  the  events  of  yesterday.  I  think  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Indian  monarch,  his  confinement  in  irons,  and  the  execution  of  his 
officers,  till  all  these  things  seem  actually  passing  before  me.  And, 
as  I  ponder  on  our  exploits,  I  feel  that  it  was  not  of  ourselves  that  we 
performed  them,  but  that  it  was  the  providence  of  God  which  guided 
us.  Much  food  is  there  here  for  meditation  !  "  There  is  so,  indeed, 
and  for  a  meditation  not  unpleasing,  as  we  reflect  on  the  advance, 
in  speculative  morality,  at  least,  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
made  over  the  sixteenlii.  But  should  not  the  consciousness  of  this 
teach  us  charity  ?  Should  it  not  make  us  the  more  distrustful  of 
applying  the  standard  of  the  present  to  measure  the  actions  of  the 
past  \ 
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CHAPTER   IV 

Montfzuma's  Deportment — His  Life  in  the  Spanish  Quarters — Medi- 
tated Insurrection — Lord  of  Tezcuco  Seized — Further  Measures 
of  Cortes 

1520 

THE  settlement  of  La  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz  was  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  the  port  by 
which  they  were  to  communicate  with  Spain ;  the  strong 
post  on  which  they  were  to  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  and 
which  was  to  bridle  their  enemies  and  give  security  to  their  allies ; 
the  point  d'appui  for  all  their  operations  in  the  country.  It  was  of 
great  moment,  therefore,  that  the  care  of  it  should  be  intrusted  to 
proper  hands. 

A  cavalier,  named  Alonso  de  Grado,  had  been  sent  by  Cort£s 
to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Escalante.  He  was  a 
person  of  greater  repute  in  civil  than  military  matters,  and  would  be 
more  likely,  it  was  thought,  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the 
natives,  than  a  person  of  more  belUgerent  spirit.  Cortes  made — 
what  was  rare  with  him — a  bad  choice.  He  soon  received  such  accounts 
of  troubles  in  the  settlement  from  the  exactions  and  negUgence  of 
the  new  governor  that  he  resolved  to  supersede  him. 

He  now  gave  the  command  to  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  a  young 
cavaher,  who  had  displayed  through  the  whole  campaign  singular 
intrepidity  united  with  sagacity  and  discretion,  while  the  good  humour 
with  whidi  he  bore  every  privation,  and  his  affable  manners,  made  him 
a  favourite  with  all,  privates  as  well  as  officers.  Sandoval  accordingly 
left  the  camp  for  the  coast.  Cort6s  did  not  mistake  his  man  a  second 
time. 

Notwithstanding  the  actual  control  exercised  by  the  Spaniards 
through  their  royal  captive,  Cortes  felt  some  uneasiness  when  he 
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reflected  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Indians,  at  any  time,  to  cut 
off  his  communications  with  the  surrounding  country,  and  hold  him 
a  prisoner  in  the  capital.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  build  two 
vessels  of  sufHcient  size  to  transport  his  forces  across  the  lake,  and  thus 
to  render  himself  independent  of  the  causeways.  Montezuma  was 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  seeing  those  wonderful  "  water-houses," 
of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  and  readily  gave  permission  to  have 
the  timber  in  the  royal  forests  felled  for  the  purpose.  The  work  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Martin  Lopez,  an  experienced  ship- 
builder. Orders  were  also  given  to  Sandoval  to  send  up  from  the 
coast  a  supply  of  cordage,  sails,  iron,  and  other  necessary  materials, 
which  had  been  judiciously  saved  on  the  destruction  of  the  fJeet.^ 

The  Aztec  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  passing  his  days  in  the 
Spanish  quarters  in  no  very  difEerent  manner  from  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  his  own  palace.  His  keepers  were  too  well  aware  of 
the  value  of  their  prize,  not  to  do  everything  which  could  make  his 
captivity  comfortable,  and  disguise  it  from  himself.  But  the  chain 
will  gall,  though  virreathed  with  roses.  After  Montezuma's  break- 
fast, which  was  a  light  meal  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  Cort^  or  some 
of  his  officers  usually  waited  on  him,  to  learn  if  he  had  any  commands 
for  them.  He  then  devoted  some  time  to  business.  He  gave 
audience  to  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  petitions  to  prefer,  or  suits 
to  settle.  The  statement  of  the  party  was  drawn  up  on  the  hiero- 
glyphic scrolls,  which  were  submitted  to  a  number  of  counsellors  or 
judges,  who  assisted  him  with  their  advice  on  these  occasions.  Envoys 
from  foreign  states  or  his  own  remote  provinces  and  cities  were  also 
admitted,  and  the  Spaniards  were  careful  that  the  same  precise  and 
punctilious  etiquette  should  be  maintained  towards  the  royal  puppet 
as  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority. 

After  business  was  despatched,  Montezuma  often  amused  himself 
with  seeing  the  Castilian  troops  go  through  their  military  exercises. 
He,  too,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  in  his  prouder  days  had  led  armies 
in  the  field.  It  was  very  natural  he  should  take  an  interest  in  the 
novel  display  of  European  tactics  and  discipline.  At  other  times  he 
would  challenge  Cortes  or  his  officers  to  play  at  some  of  the  national 
games.  A  favourite  one  was  called  totoloque,  played  with  golden  balls 
aimed  at  a  target  or  mark  of  the  same  metal.  Montezuma  usually 
staked  something  of  value, — precious  stones  or  ingots  of  gold.  He 
lost  with  good  humour ;  indeed  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether 
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he  won  or  lost,  since  he  generally  gave  away  his  winnings  to  his 
attendants.-^  He  had,  in  truth,  a  most  muniHcent  spirit.  His  enemies 
accused  him  of  avarice.  But,  if  he  were  avaricious,  it  could  have 
been  only  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  away. 

Each  of  the  Spaniards  had  several  Mexicans,  male  and  female, 
who  attended  to  his  cooking  and  various  other  personal  offices.  Cortes, 
considering  that  the  maintenance  of  this  host  of  menials  was  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  royal  exchequer,  ordered  them  to  be  dismissed,  excepting 
one  to  be  retained  for  each  soldier.  Montezuma,  on  learning  this, 
pleasantly  remonstrated  with  the  general  on  his  careful  economy,  as 
unbecoming  a  royal  establishment,  and,  countermanding  the  order, 
caused  additional  accommodations  to  be  provided  for  the  attendants, 
and  their  pay  to  be  doubled. 

On  another  occasion  a  soldier  purloined  some  trinkets  of  gold 
from  the  treasure  kept  in  the  chamber,  which,  since  Montezuma's 
arrival  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  had  been  reopened.  Cort6s  would 
have  punished  me  man  for  the  theft,  but  the  emperor  interfering 
said  to  him,  "  Your  countrymen  are  welcome  to  the  gold  and  other 
articles,  if  you  will  bat  spare  those  belonging  to  the  gods."  Some  of 
the  soldiers,  making  the  most  of  his  permission,  carried  off  several 
hundred  loads  of  fine  cotton  to  their  quarters.  When  this  was  re- 
presented to  Montezuma,  he  only  replied,  "  What  I  have  once  given 
I  never  take  back  again." 

While  thus  indifferent  to  his  treasures,  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to 
personal  slight  or  insult.  When  a  common  soldier  once  spoke  to  him 
angrily,  the  tears  came  into  the  monarch's  eyes,  as  it  made  him  feel 
the  true  character  of  his  impotent  condition.  Cortes,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  it,  was  so  much  incensed  that  he  ordered  the  soldier 
to  be  hanged ;  but,  on  Montezuma's  intercession,  commuted  this 
severe  sentence  for  a  flogging.  The  general  was  not  willing  that  any 
one  but  himself  should  treat  his  royal  captive  with  indignity.  Monte- 
zuma was  desired  to  procure  a  further  mitigation  of  die  punishment. 
But  he  refused,  saying,  *'  that,  if  a  similar  insult  had  been  offered  by 
any  one  of  his  subjects  to  Malintzin,  he  would  have  resented  it  in  like 
manner." 

Such    instances    of    disrespect    were    very    rare.      Montezuma's 

amiable  and  inoffensive  manners,  together  with  his  liberality,  the 

most  popular  of  virtues  with  the  vulgar,  made  him  generally  beloved 

by  the  Spaniards.    The  arrogance,  for  which  he  had  been  so  dis- 
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tinguished  in  his  prosperous  days,  deserted  him  in  his  fallen  fortunes. 
His  character  in  captivity  seems  to  have  undergone  something  of  that 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  when  caged 
within  the  walls  of  the  menagerie. 

The  Indian  monarch  knew  the  name  of  every  man  in  the  army, 
and  was  careful  to  discriminate  his  proper  rank.  For  some  he 
showed  a  strong  partiality.  He  obtained  from  the  general  a  favonrite 
page,  named  Orteguilla,  who,  being  in  constant  attendance  on  his 
person,  soon  learned  enough  of  the  Mexican  language  to  be  of  use 
to  his  countrymen.  Montezuma  took  great  pleasure,  also,  in  the 
society  of  Velasquez  de  Leon,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  and  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  Tonatiuh,  or  "  the  Sun,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  Aztecs, 
from  his  yellow  hair  and  sonny  countenance.  The  sunshine,  as 
events  afterwards  showed,  could  sometimes  be  the  prelude  to  a 
terrible  tempest. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  to  cheat  him  of  the  tedium  of 
captivity,  the  royal  prisoner  cast  a  wistful  glance  now  and  then 
beyond  the  walls  of  his  residence  to  the  ancient  haunts  of  business  or 
pleasure.  He  intimated  a  desire  to  offer  up  his  devorions  at  the 
great  temple,  where  he  was  once  so  constant  in  his  worship.  The 
suggestion  startled  Cortes.  It  was  too  reasonable,  however,  for  him 
to  object  to  it,  without  wholly  discarding  the  appearances  which  he 
was  desirous  to  maintain.  But  he  secured  Montezuma's  return  by 
sending  an  escort  with  him  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  under  the 
same  resolute  cavaliers  who  had  aided  in  his  seizure.  He  told  him 
also,  that,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  escape,  his  hfe  would  instantly 
pay  the  forfeit.  Thus  guarded,  the  Indian  prince  visited  the  Uocalli, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  usual  state,  and,  after  performing 
his  devotions,  he  returned  again  to  his  quarters.-' 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  neglect  the 
opportumty  afforded  by  his  residence  with  them  of  instilling  into 
him  some  norions  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Fathers  Diaz  and 
Olmedo  exhausted  all  their  battery  of  logic  and  persuasion  to  shake 
his  faith  in  his  idols,  but  in  vain.  He,  indeed,  paid  a  most  edifying 
attention,  which  gave  promise  of  better  things.  But  the  conferences 
always  closed  with  the  declaration,  that  "  the  God  of  the  Christians 
was  good,  but  the  gods  of  his  own  country  were  the  true  gods  for 
him.**  *  It  is  said,  however,  they  extorted  a  promise  from  him  that 
he  would  take  part  in  no  more  human  sacrifices.  Yet  such  sacrifices 
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were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  great  temples  of  the  capital ;  and  the 
people  were  too  blindly  attached  to  their  bloody  abominations  for 
the  Spaniards  to  deem  it  safe,  for  the  present  at  least,  openly  to 
interfere. 

Montezuma  showed,  also,  an  inclination  to  engage  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  of  which  he  once  was  immoderately  fond.  He  had 
large  forests  reserved  for  the  purpose  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
As  the  Spanish  brigantines  were  now  completed,  Cortes  proposed  to 
transport  him  and  his  suite  across  the  water  in  diem.  Tney  were  of 
a  good  size,  strongly  built.  The  largest  was  mounted  with  four 
falconets,  or  small  guns.  It  was  protected  by  a  gaily  coloured  awning 
stretched  over  the  deck,  and  the  royal  ensign  of  Castile  floated  proudly 
from  the  mast.  On  board  of  this  vessel,  Montezuma,  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  nautical  skill  of  the  white  men, 
embarked  with  a  train  of  Aztec  nobles  and  a  numerous  guard  of 
Spaniards.  A  fresh  breeze  played  on  the  waters,  and  the  vessel  soon 
left  behind  it  the  swarms  of  light  pirogues  which  darkened  their 
surface.  She  seemed  like  a  thing  of  hfe  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
natives,  who  saw  her,  as  if  disdaining  human  agency,  sweeping  by 
with  snowy  pinions  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  while  the  thunders 
from  her  sides  now  for  the  first  time  breaking  on  the  silence  of  this 
"  inland  sea,"  showed  that  the  beautifid  phantom  was  clothed  in 
terror.^ 

The  royal  chase  was  well  stocked  with  game ;  some  of  which  the 
emperor  shot  with  arrows,  and  others  were  driven  by  the  numerous 
attendants  into  nets.*  In  these  woodland  exercises,  while  he  ranged 
over  his  wild  domain,  Montezuma  seemed  to  enjoy  again  the  sweets 
of  liberty.  It  was  but  the  shadow  of  liberty,  however ;  as  in  his 
quarters  at  home  he  enjoyed  but  the  shadow  of  royalty.  At  home  or 
abroad  the  eye  of  the  Spaniard  vras  always  upon  him. 

But  while  he  resigned  himself  without  a  struggle  to  his  inglorious 
fate,  there  were  others  who  looked  on  it  with  very  different  emotions. 
Among  them  was  his  nephew  Cacama,  lord  of  Tezcuco,  a  young  man 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  who  enjoyed  great  con- 
sideration from  his  high  personal  qualities,  especially  his  intrepidity  of 
character.  He  was  the  same  prince  who  had  heen  sent  by  Montezuma 
to  welcome  the  Spaniards  on  their  entrance  into  the  valley ;  and, 
when  the  question  of  their  reception  was  first  debated  in  the  council, 
he  had  advised  to  admit  them  honourably  as  ambassadors  of  a  foreign 
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prince,  and,  if  they  should  prove  difEerent  from  what  they  pretended, 
it  would  be  time  enough  then  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  That 
time,  he  thought,  had  now  come. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  the  reader  has  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  history  of  the  Acolhuan  or  Tezcucan  monarchy, 
once  the  proud  rival  of  the  Aztec  in  power,  and  greatly  its  superior 
in  civilisation.^  Under  its  last  sovereign,  Nezahualpilli,  its  territory 
is  said  to  have  been  grievously  clipped  by  the  insidious  practices  of 
Montezuma,  who  fomented  dissensions  and  insubordination  among 
his  subjects.  On  the  death  of  the  Tezcucan  prince,  the  succession 
was  contested,  and  a  bloody  war  ensued  between  his  eldest  son, 
Cacama,  and  an  ambitious  younger  brother,  Ixtlihcochitl.  This 
was  followed  by  a  partition  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  latter  chief- 
tain held  the  mountain  districts  north  of  the  capital,  leaving  the 
residue  to  Cacama.  Though  shorn  of  a  large  part  of  his  hereditary 
domain,  the  city  was  itself  so  important  that  the  lord  of  Tezcuco 
still  held  a  high  rank  among  the  petty  princes  of  the  valley.  His 
capital,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  contained,  according  to  Cortes, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.*  It  was  embellished  with 
noble  buildings,  rivalling  those  of  Mexico  itself,  and  the  ruins  still  to 
be  met  with  on  its  ancient  site  attest  that  it  was  once  the  abode  of 
princes.' 

The  young  Tezcucan  chief  beheld,  with  indignation  and  no  slight 
contempt,  the  abject  condition  of  his  uncle.  He  endeavoured  to 
rouse  him  to  manly  exertion,  but  in  vain.  He  then  set  about  forming 
a  league  with  several  of  the  neighbouring  caciques  to  rescue  his  kins- 
man, and  to  break  the  detested  yoke  of  the  strangers.  He  called  on 
the  lord  of  Iztapalapan,  Montezuma's  brother,  the  lord  of  Tlacopan, 
and  some  others  of  most  authority,  all  of  whom  entered  heartily 
into  his  views.  He  then  urged  the  Aztec  nobles  to  join  them,  but 
they  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  take  any  step  not  first  sanctioned 
by  the  emperor.  They  entertained,  undoubteclly,  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  their  master ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  jealousy  of  the 
personal  views  of  Cacama  had  its  influence  on  their  determination. 
Whatever  were  their  motives,  it  is  certain  that  by  this  refusal  they 
relinquished  the  best  opportunity  ever  presented  for  retrieving  their 
sovereign's  independence,  and  their  own. 

These  intrigues  could  not  be  conducted  so  secretly  as  not  to 
reach  the  ears  of  Cortes,  who,  with  his  characteristic  promptness, 
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would  have  marched  at  once  on  Tezcuco,  and  trodden  ont  the 
spark  of  "  rebellion,"  before  it  had  time  to  burst  into  a  flame.  But 
from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  Montezuma,  who  represented  that 
Cacama  was  a  man  of  resolution,  backed  hy  a  powerful  force,  and  not 
to  be  pot  down  without  a  desperate  struggle.  He  consented,  there- 
fore, to  negotiate,  and  sent  a  message  of  amicable  expostulation  to  the 
cacique.  He  received  a  haughty  answer  in  return.  Cort&  rejoined 
in  a  more  menacing  tone,  asserting  the  supremacy  of  his  own  sovereign, 
the  emperor  of  Castile.  To  this  Cacama  replied,  "  He  acknowledged 
no  such  authority ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Spanish  sovereign  nor  his 
people,  nor  did  he  wish  to  know  anything  of  them."  Montezuma 
was  not  more  successful  in  his  application  to  Cacama  to  come  to 
Mexico,  and  allow  him  to  mediate  his  differences  with  the  Spaniards, 
with  whom  he  assured  the  prince  he  was  residing  as  a  friend.  But 
the  young  lord  of  Tezcuco  was  not  to  be  so  duped.  He  understood 
the  position  of  his  uncle,  and  replied,  "  that,  when  he  did  visit  his 
capital,  it  would  be  to  rescue  it,  as  well  as  the  emperor  himself,  and 
their  common  gods,  from  bondage.  He  should  come,  not  wiUi  his 
hand  in  his  bosom,  but  on  his  sword, — to  drive  out  the  detested 
strangers  who  had  brought  such  dishonour  on  their  country." 

Cortes,  incensed  at  this  tone  of  defiance,  would  again  have  put 
himself  in  motion  to  punish  it,  but  Montezuma  interposed  with  his 
more  politic  arts.  He  had  several  of  the  Tezcucan  nobles,  he  said, 
in  his  pay ;  and  it  would  be  easy,  through  their  means,  to  secure 
Cacama's  person,  and  thus  break  up  the  confederacy  at  once,  without 
bloodshed.  The  maintaining  of  a  corps  of  supendiaries  in  the  courts 
of  neighbouring  princes  was  a  refinement  which  showed  that  the 
western  barbarian  understood  the  science  of  political  intrigue,  as 
well  as  some  of  his  royal  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

By  the  contrivance  of  these  faithless  nobles,  Cacama  was  induced 
to  hold  a  conference,  relative  to  the  proposed  invasion,  in  a  villa 
which  overhung  the  Tezcucan  lake,  not  far  from  his  capital.  Like 
most  of  the  principal  ediBces,  it  was  raised  so  as  to  admit  uie  entrance 
of  boats  beneath  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  conference  Cacama  was 
seized  by  the  conspirators,  hurried  on  board  a  bark  in  readiness  for 
the  purpose,  and  transported  to  Mexico.  When  brought  into 
Montezuma's  presence  the  high-spirited  chief  abated  nothing  of  his 
proud  and  lofty  bearing.  He  taxed  his  uncle  with  his  perfidy,  and 
a  pusillanimity  so  unworthy  of  his  former  character  and  of  the  royal 
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house  from  which  he  was  descended.  By  the  emperor  he  was  referred 
to  Cortes,  who,  holding  royalty  but  cheap  in  an  Indian  prince,  put 
him  in  fetters.^ 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Mexico  a  brother  of  Cacama,  a  stripling 
much  younger  than  himself.  At  the  instigation  of  Cortes,  Monte- 
zuma, pretending  that  his  nephew  had  forfeited  the  sovereignty  by 
his  Ute  rebellion,  declared  him  to  be  deposed,  and  appointed  Cuicuitzca 
in  his  place.  The  Aztec  sovereigns  had  always  been  allowed  a  para- 
mount authority  in  questions  relating  to  the  succession.  But  this 
was  a  most  unwarrantable  exercise  of  it.  The  Tezcucans  acquiesced, 
however,  with  a  ready  ductility,  which  showed  their  allegiance  hung 
but  lightly  on  them,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  they  were  greatly 
in  awe  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  new  prince  was  welcomed  with 
acclamations  to  his  capital.^ 

Cortes  still  wanted  to  get  into  his  hands  the  other  chiefs  who 
had  entered  into  the  confederacy  with  Cacama.  This  was  no  difficult 
matter.  Montezuma's  authority  was  absolute  everywhere  but  in 
his  own  palace.  By  his  command,  the  caciques  were  seized,  each 
in  his  own  city,  and  brought  in  chains  to  Mexico,  where  Cortes 
placed  them  in  strict  confinement  with  their  leader.* 

He  had  now  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies.  He  had  set  his 
foot  on  the  necks  of  princes ;  and  the  great  chief  of  the  Aztec  empire 
was  but  a  convenient  tool  in  his  hands  for  accomplishing  his  purposes. 
His  first  use  of  this  power  was  to  ascertain  the  actual  resources  of  the 
monarchy.  He  sent  several  parties  of  Spaniards,  guided  by  the 
natives,  to  explore  the  regions  where  gold  was  obtained.  It  was 
gleaned  mostly  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  several  hundred  miles  from 
the  capital. 

His  next  object  was  to  learn  if  there  existed  any  good  natural 
harbour  for  shipping  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  the  road  of  Vera  Cruz 
left  no  protection  against  the  tempests  that  at  certain  seasons  swept 
over  these  seas.  Montezuma  showed  him  a  chart  on  which  the  shores 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf  were  laid  down  with  tolerable  accuracy.* 
Cortes,  after  carefully  inspecting  it,  sent  a  commission,  consisting 
of  ten  Spaniards,  several  of  them  pilots,  and  some  Aztecs,  who 
descended  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  coast  for 
nearly  sixty  leagjies  south  of  that  settlement,  as  far  as  the  great  river 
Coatzacualco,  which  seemed  to  offer  the  best,  indeed  the  only, 
accommodations  for  a  safe  and  suitable  harbour.  A  spot  was  selected 
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as  the  site  of  a  fortified  post,  and  the  general  sent  a  detachment  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Velasquez  de  Leon,  to  plant  a  colony 
there. 

He  also  obtained  a  grant  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  the 
fruitful  prOTiDce  of  Oazaca,  where  he  proposed  to  lav  oat  a  plantation 
for  the  crown.  He  stocked  it  with  the  different  kinds  of  domesticated 
animals  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  with  such  indigenous  grains 
and  plants  as  would  afford  the  best  articles  for  export.  He  soon 
had  the  estate  under  such  cultivation  that  he  assured  his  master, 
the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  it  was  worth  twenty  thousand  ounces 
of  gold.^ 
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Page  ^  C). — EiteoNTe  iadced,  if  ««  may  truit  ArchbUiop  Lareniiiu,  who  tell*  ni,  "  It  ii 
doubtful  li  the  countij  of  New  Spaia  doe*  not  border  on  7aruuy  and  Greenland ; — by  the  wajr 
of  California  dd  the  former,  and  bj  New  Mexico  on  the  latter!  " — Hiitoria  de  Nuera  EipatU 
(Mexico,  tjja),  p.  3S,  nota. 

Page  9  (*)■ — I  hare  confoimed  to  the  limit!  fixed  b/  Clavigero.  He  hai,  probably,  examined 
the  lubject  mth  more  thoroughncM  and  fidelity  than  mo*t  of  lui  counttpnen,  who  differ  from 
him,  and  who  anign  a  more  liberal  extent  to  the  monarchy.  [See  hit  Storia  Antica  del  Mewico 
[Cetenaj  17S0J,  diM«it.  7.)  The  Abbj,  however,  hai  not  informed  hit  readen  on  what  frail 
loundattom  hu  conduiioni  reit.  The  extent  of  the  Aztec  empire  ii  to  be  gathered  from  the 
writiogi  of  hiitoriana  lince  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard*,  and  from  the  pieture-rolli  of  tribute 
paid  by  the  conquered  dtiei  j  both  tource*  extremely  vague  and  defective.  See  the  MSS.  of  tbe 
Mendoia  collection,  in  Lord  Kingiborough'i  magnificent  publication  (Antiquttiea  of  Mexico, 
compri*tag  Facnnule*  of  Andent  Faintingi  and  Hieroglyphic),  together  with  the  Monument!  of 
New  Spain,  London,  1830).  The  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  it  much  increaied  by  the  fact  of  the 
conqueitt  having  been  nude,  at  will  be  *een  hereafter,  by  the  united  arm*  of  three  powcia,  *o 
that  it  it  not  alwayi  eay  to  tell  to  which  party  they  eventually  belonged.  The  affair  11  involved 
in  to  much  Dncertainty,  that  Clavigero,  notwithitandtng  the  poiitiTe  auertiont  in  hil  text,  hat 
not  ventured,  in  hit  map,  to  define  the  predte  limita  of  the  empire,  either  towardi  the  north, 
where  it  mingle*  with  the  Teicucan  empire,  or  towardi  tbe  touth,  where,  indeed,  be  baa  fallen 
into  the  egregioui  blunder  of  auerting  that,  while  the  Mexican  territory  reached  to  the  fourteenth 
degree,  it  did  not  include  any  portion  of  Guatemala.  [See  tom.  L  p.  19,  and  torn.  iv.  diaaert.  7.) 
The  Texcucan  chronicler,  Ixthlxochitl,  puti  in  a  aturdy  claim  for  the  paramount  empire  of  hit 
own  nation. — Hiitoria  Chichemeca,  MS.,  cap.  39,  53,  et  alibi. 

Page  io(*)< — Eighteentotwenty  thoniand,  according  to  Humboldt,  who  conaidera  the  Mexican 
territory  to  have  been  the  lame  with  that  occupied  by  tbe  modem  intendandet  of  Mexico,  Puebk, 
Vera  Crux,  Oaxaca,  and  ValladoUd.  (Ettai  Politiaue  tur  le  Roraume  de  Nouvelle  Eipa^ne  [Parii, 
iSa;],  tom.  L  p.  194.)  Tfaiilait,  however,  wa*  all,  or  nearly  ul,  bcludedin  the  rival  hnjgdom  of 
Mechoacan,  at  he  himaelf  more  correctly  ttate*  in  another  part  of  hi*  work. — Comp.  tom.  ii.  p.  164. 

Page  1 1  C). — The  traveller,  who  enter*  the  country  acroia  the  drear/  tand-billt  of  Vera  Cruz, 
will  hardly  recognite  tbe  truth  of  the  above  deicription.  He  mutt  look  for  it  in  other  part*  of 
the  Mrra  aiiUau.  Of  recent  touriiti,  no  one  ha*  given  a  more  gorgeoui  picture  of  the  imprciiiont 
made  on  hi*  tenie*  by  theae  tunny  region*  than  Latrobe,  who  came  on  abore  at  Tampico  (Rambler 
in  Menco  [New  York,  1S3G],  chap,  i.] ;  a  traveller,  it  may  be  added,  whote  detcriptiona  of  man 
and  nature  in  our  own  counb^,  where  we  can  judge,  are  diatinguiihed  by  ■  aobriety  and  faimet* 
that  entitle  him  to  confidence  m  hit  delineation  of  other  countrie*. 

Page  11  C). — Thit  long  enent  of  country  vane*  in  elevation  from  $570  to  S8s6  feet,— equal 
to  the  height  of  tbe  pattea  of  Mount  Ceni*,  or  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Tbe  tableUnd  ittetche* 
■till  three  hundred  leaguei  further  before  it  decline*  to  a  level  of  2624  feet. — Humboldt,  Emi 
Politique,  tom.  i.  pp.  157,  l;5. 
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P«g"  I)  C).— About  et"  Fahrenheit,  or  17°  Rdaumur.  (Humboldt,  E>ni  Politique,  torn.  1. 
p.  27].)  The  more  dented  plateaux  of  the  tableland,  at  the  Valley  of  Toluca,  about  Sjoo  feet 
aboTe  the  lea,  have  a  >cem  cumate,  in  which  the  thermometer,  during  a  great  part  of  the  daj, 
rarely  riiet  beyond  45°  F. — Idem,  (loc  dt.),  and  Malte-Brun  (UniTerwl  Geognpnjr,  Eng.  Trant., 
book  S3),  who  it,  indeed,  in  thia  part  of  lii*  mirk,  but  an  echo  of  the  former  writer. 

Page  1 3  C). — The  elevation  of  the  Cattilet,  according  to  the  authoritf  repeatedly  dtedl,  ii 
about  ^50  toite*,  or  210a  feet  above  the  ocean.  (Humboldt'*  Diwertatioii,  apud  Laborde, 
Itininure  Deicriptif  de  I'Eipagne  [Pari*,  1827],  torn.  i.  p.  ;.)  It  i*  rare  to  Sod  plaini  in  Europe 
of  ao  great  a  height. 

Page  13  (*]. — Archbithop  Loreozana  ettimate*  the  drcuit  of  the  Valley  at  ninety  league*, 
correcting  at  the  tame  time  the  itatement  of  Corti*,  which  puu  it  at  leveoty,  very  near  the  truth, 
aa  appeati  from  the  reiult  of  M.  de  Humboldt'a  meaiurement,  cited  in  the  text.  It*  length  b 
about  eighteen  league*,  by  twelve  and  a  half  in  breadth.  (Humboldt,  E**ai  Politique,  torn.  ii. 
p.  19. — Larcauna,  Hi*t.  de  Nueva  E*paila,  p.  loi)-  Humboldt'i  map  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
form*  the  third  in  hia  Atlaa  Giographique  et  Phyaique,  and,  like  all  the  other*  in  the  collection, 
will  be  found  of  ioetUmable  value  to  the  traveller,  the  geoiogiat,  and  the  biitorian. 

Page  14  (■). — Humboldt,  E**ai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  pp.  19,  44-49.— Malte-Bruo,  book  gc.  Thi* 
latter  geographer  aiaigni  odIt  G700  feet  for  the  level  of  the  Valley,  contradicting  hinuelf  (cranp. 
book  S]),  or  rather  Humboldt,  to  whoae  page*  he  helpa  hinuelf,  pttnii  mamiha,  aomewhat  too 
liberally,  indeed,  for  the  acanty  reference*  at  the  bottom  of  hia  page. 

Page  [4.  C). — Torquemada  account!,  in  part,  for  thia  diminution,  by  aupponng  that,  at  God 
permitted  the. water*,  which  once  covered  the  whole  earth,  to  aubiide,  after  mankind  had  been 
nearly  exterminated  for  their  ini^uitie*,  10  he  allowed  the  water*  of  the  Mexican  lake  to  mbode, 
in  token  of  goodwill  and  reconciliation,  after  the  idolatrou*  race*  of  the  land  had  been  dettroyed 
by  the  Spawarda  1  (Monarchia  Indiana  [Madrid,  1723],  torn.  i.  p.  309.)  Quite  a*  probable, 
if  not  aa  orthodox  an  explanation,  may  be  found  in  the  active  evaporarioA  of  theie  upper  r^tona, 
and  in  the  fact  of  an  immenie  drain  having  been  conatructed,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  good 
father,  to  reduce  the  water*  of  the  principal  lake,  and  protect  the  capital  from  inundation. 

s  Humboldt,  comprehended  only  the  country  between 
"' — i  Politique,  torn.  i.  p.  197.)  According  to  Clavigcr^ 
,  in.  (Stor.  del  Metdco,  lorn.  I  p.  17.)  Veyti 
it,  aho,  ta  lynonymouB  with  New  Spain.  (Hiitoria  Antigua  de  MJjico  [M^jico,  1836),  ^ 
cap.  12.)  The  Sirat  of  thete  writer*  probably  allow*  too  little,  ai  the  latter  do  too  much,  for  ita 
boundaries  Iiciiliocbitl  aiya  it  extended  four  hundred  league*  aouth  ot  the  Otomie  couocty. 
(Hilt.  Chichemeca,  MS.,  cap.  73.)  The  word  Anahuac  ligmfiet  ntar  the  ttattr.  It  wai,  probabfy, 
fiiit  applied  to  the  country  around  the  lake*  in  the  Mexican  Valley,  and  gradually  extended  to 
the  remoter  regiona  occupied  by  the  Aztec*,  and  the  other  aemi-civiliaed  race*.  Or,  pouibly, 
the  name  may  have  been  intended,  a*  Veytia  auggeit*  (Hiat.  Antig.,  lib.  i,  cap.  i),  to  denote  the 
land  between  the  water*  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Page  14  (*V — Clavigero  talk  of  Botuiini'a  having  written  "  on  the  faith  of  the  Toltec 
historian*."  (Stor.  del  Me*atco,  torn.  i.  p.  12S.)  But  that  acholar  doe*  not  pretend  to  have  ever 
met  with  a  Toltec  manuicript  bunielf,  and  had  heard  of  only  one  in  the  pooeiaion  of  IztlilxochitL 
(See  bit  Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hiatoria  General  de  la  Amfrica  Septentrional  [Madrid,  1746],  p.  I  la) 
The  latter  writer  telli  u*,  that  hit  account  of  the  Toltec  and  Chichemec  race*  wai  "  derived  from 
interpretation  "  (probably,  of  the  Teicucan  painting*),  "  and  from  the  tradition*  of  old  men  "  ; 
— >i  authority  for  eventt  which  had  paaied  centuriea  before.     Indeed,  he  acknowledgea  that  their 

— .: .Q  f^ij  gf  ablurdity  and  falaehood  that  be  waa  obliged  to  reject  nine-tentht  of 

RcUcione*,  MS.,  No.  5.)    The  cauie  of         '  "  ^       ' 

probably,  if  he  bad  rejected  nine-tentha  of  the  remainder. 
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Page  14  f*). — DcKripdoD  At  TEgrpte  (PtrU,  1809),  AntiquiUi,  torn.  L  c«p.  t.  V^tu  ha* 
traced  the  mi^tioiu  of  the  Toltect  with  mffident  induitijr,  Korcel/  renarded  bj'  the  neceMaril)' 
donbtful  credit  at  the  retult*. — Hi«t.  Antig.,  lib.  I,  cap.  11-33- 

P»ge  «4  (').— IitlilxochitI,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  73. 

Page  14  C).— Vertia,  HiiL  Aadg.,  lib.  i,  cap.  33.— IxtlilxochitI,  Hiit.  Cbicb.,  MS.,  cap.  3.— 
Idem,  KelaaoQci,  MS.,  No.  4,  5. — Father  Torquenuda — perbapi  nuniitcrpretiog  the  Tucucui 
hieraglTpbici — hai  accounted  for  thii  nmterioui  diiappeannce  01  the  Toltect  bj  auch  ftt-faw-Jum 
ttoriei  of  giant!  and  demoni,  ai  ihow  hi*  appetite  for  the  marrdlout  wat  full]'  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  hii  calling. — See  hi*  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  i,  cap.  14. 

Page  i;  p). — Traraco  dgnifie*  "  place  of  detention  " ;  ai  (cveial  of  the  tribe*  who  auccewTelj 
occupied  Anahuac  were  *aid  to  have  halted  Mme  time  at  the  ipot. — Iztlibcochitl,  Hiat.  Chich., 
MS.,  cap.  10. 

Page  15  C^ — The  hiitorian  ^eab,  in  one  page,  of  the  Chichemect'  burrowing  in  caTe*,  or, 
at  belt,  in  cabini  «f  itraw  {—and,  m  the  nen,  talb  giaTelf  of  their  i  nartu,  injanuu,  and  eabaOtm  I 
— Ibid.,  cap.  9,  et  teq. — V«f  tia,  Hilt.  Antig.,  lib,  3,  cap  i-io. — Camaigo,  Hiitoiia  de  TIa*cala,  MS. 

Page  16  (*). — Theie  were  the  Colbuani,  not  Acolhuani,  with  whom  Humboldt,  and  mo*t 
writer*  nnce,  have  confounded  them. — Seehi*Eitai  Politique,  torn.  i.  p.  414;  ii.  p.  371 

Page  16  CJ. — Qavigero  give*  good  reaioni  for  preferring  the  etjrmologjr  of  Mexico  above 
noticed,  to  varioui  other*,  ^ee  hi)  Scot.  del.  Meuico,  tom.  i.  p.  16S,  nota.)  The  name  Tnatb- 
liilan  dgnifiea  miuI  (a  cactu*)  an  a  iioiu, — Eiplicacion  de  la  Col.  de  Mendoza,  apud  Antiq.  of 
Mexico,  vol.  iv. 

Page  16  (']. — "  Datur  bxe  venia  antiquitati,"  laji  lAvy,  "  ut  miKCndo  huniana  divinit  prim- 
ordia  urbium  auguitiora  fadat." — (Hitt.  Przf.)  See,  for  the  above  paragraph,  Col.  de  Mendoia, 
plate  t,  apud  Antiq.  of  Merico,  vol.  i. — Iztlihtochitl,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  lo. — Toribio,  Hiitoria 
de  la*  India*,  MS.^  Parte  3,  cap.  S. — Ve/tia,  Hiit.  Antig.,  lib.  1,  cap.  15.  Clavigero,  after  a 
laborioua  fnminaOoa,  awgna  the  following  date*  to  aome  of  the  prominent  event!  noticed  in  the 
text.  No  two  authoridea  agree  on  them  ;  and  thii  ia  not  itrange,  conaidering  that  Clavigero — 
the  moat  inquiaitive  of  all — doe*  not  alwaja  agree  with  himaelf.  (Compare  hi*  date*  for  the  coming 
of  the  Acolhkiant ;  tom.  1.  p.  147,  and  tom.  iv.  ditaert.  i.) 

The  Toltect  arrived  in  Anahuac  .  .  .  .648 

They  abandoned  the  country       .....     loji 

The  Chichemect  arrived  ......     1170 

The  Acolbuant  arrived  about       .....     laoo 

The  Mexican*  reached  Tula  .....     1196 

The/  founded  Mexico      ......     1335 

See  hi*  DiNert.  1,  Sec  il.     In  the  bat  date,  the  one  of  moat  importance,  he  ia  confirmed  b/  the 
learned  Ve/tia,  who  differ*  from  him  in  all  the  other*. — Hist.  Antig.,  lib.  z.  cap.  ij. 

Page  17  C). — The  lojal  Teacucan  chronicler  claim*  the  nipreme  dignitj"  for  hi*  own  *overeign 
if  not  the  greatut  ihare  of  the  ipoil,  by  thia  imperial  compact.  (Hiit.  Chich.,  cap.  31.)  Torque- 
mada,  on  the  other  hand,  claim*  one  half  of  all  the  conquered  land*  for  Mexico.  (Monarch.  Ind., 
lib.  z,  cap.  40.}  All  agree  in  aarigning  onljr  one  fifth  to  Tlacopan ;  and  Vc^tia  (Hiat.  Ag. 
lib.  3,  cap.  3)  and  Zuriu  [Rapport  lur  le*  Difi^entei  Clanei  de  Chef*  de  la  Nouvelle  Eapagne, 
trad,  de  Ternauz  [Paria,  1S40J,  p.  1 1),  both  very  competent  cridca,  acquieace  in  an  equal  divinon 
between  the  two  principal  atatei  in  the  confederacy.  An  ode,  itill  extant,  of  Nezahualcoyotl, 
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in  it!  Caatilun  Tcroon,  bem  tetdmonT'  to  the  nngukT  union  of  the  three  power*.  "  The  people 
will  remember  only  the  good  deed*  of  the  three-headed  government  that  ennobled  the  Empire  — 
Cantare*  del  Emperador.    Nciahualcoyotl,  MS. 

Page  \%  ('). — See  the  plan*  of  the  ancient  and  modern  capital,  in  Bullod'*  Mexico,  fii*t  editioii. 
The  original  of  the  andent  map  wat  obtained  by  that  traveller  from  the  collection  of  the  un- 
fortunate Boturint :  if,  ■■  leemi  probable,  it  i*  the  one  indicated  on  page  13  of  hii  Catalogue,  I 
find  no  warrant  for  Mr.  Bnllock'i  natement,  that  it  wii  the  one  prepared  for  Coitji  bj  the  arder 
of  Montezuma. 


— Boturini,  Idea,  p.  14.6. — Col.  of  Mendoia,  part  i.  and  Codex  Tclleriino-Ri 
apud  Anciq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.,  vi.     Machiavelli  ha*  noticed  it  a*  one  great  caate  of  the  milicarr 
nicceuei  of  the  Romani,  "  that  they  auociated  Cbemielvet,  in  their  wart,  mth  other  itatei,  ai  the 

trincipal ;  "  and  eipreiiea  hit  aitoniihment  that  a  umilar  policy  ihould  not  have  been  adopted 
y  ambitiou*  repubhca  in  later  time*.  (See  hii  DiKoni  lopra  T.  Livio,  lib.  a,  cap.  4,  apud  Opere.) 
[Geneva,  1 798.]    Tbi*,  at  we  have  (eeo  above,  wai  the  very  coune  punued  by  the  Mexican*. 

Page  10  (>). — IxtlilxochitI,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  36. 

Page  io  (•). — Thii  wai  an  exception. — In  Egypt,  alto,  the  king  wai  fre<juently  taken  from  the 
warrior  ca*te,  though  obliged  afterwardi  to  he  matructed  in  the  myitenet  of  the  priettbood : 
"  Though  accounted  at  belonging  to  the  military  da**,  he  became  henceforth  a  member  of  the 
prtettly  coniratemity." — Plutarch,  de  Iiid.  et  Omt.,  tec.  9. 

Page  10  ^. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  2,  cap.  tSj  lib.  11,  cap.  17. — Clavigero,  Star, 
del  Metuco,  torn.  it.  p.  111. — Acotti,  Nacuiall  and  Moiill  Hi*torie  of  the  Ea*t  and  Wc«t  Indie*, 
Eag.  trant.  (London,  1604.)  According  to  Zutita,  an  election  by  the  noblei  took  place  only  in 
default  of  hein  of  the  deceated  monarch.  (Rapport,  p.  15.)  The  minute  hiitorical  mveitigation 
of  Clavigero  may  be  permitted  to  outweigh  thi*  general  ai 


Page  XI  (*). — Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nueva  E*pafia,  Ub.  6,  cap.  ^  10,  >4  i  lib.  8,  cap.  31,  34. — 
See  al*o  Zurita,  Rapport,  pp.  30-13.  IitlilxochitI  itoutly  dauni  thia  tupremacy  for  btt  own 
nation.  (Hitt.  Chidi.,  MS.,  cap.  34.)— Hi*  atiertiont  are  at  variance  with  fact*  atated  by  himteif 
elaewbere,  and  are  not  countenanced  by  any  other  writer  whom  1  have  connilted. 

Page  II  ('). — Sahagun,  who  place*  the  elective  power  in  a  much  larger  body,  apeaki  of  four 
aenator*,  who  formed  a  ttate  council.  (Hitt.  de  Nueva  Eapaita,  lib.  S,  cap.  30.)  Acoata  cnlaigei 
the  coundl  beyond  the  number  of  the  elector*.     (Lib.  6,  ch.  16.)     No  two  writer*  agree. 

Page  Ji  (•). — Zurita  enumerate*  tour  order*  of  chiefa,  all  of  iriiom  were  exempted  from  impo«it, 
and  enjoyed  very  conaiderable  privilege*.  He  doe*  not  di*ciiminate  the  *evcra]  tank*  with  much 
precition. — Rapport,  pp.  47  et  teq. 

Page  22  (*). — See,  in  particular,  Herrera,  Hiatoria  General  de  lo*  Hecboi  de  loa  Cattellanoi 
en  la*  lalaayTierraFirme  del  Mar  Ocfano  (Madrid,  1730),  dec.  2,  lib.  7,  cap.  ix. 

Page  22  (*). — Carta  de  Cortta,  ap.  Lorenzana,  Hitt.  de  Nueva  Etpaiia,  p.  1 10. — Torquemada, 
Monarch,  Ind.,  lib.  2,  cap.  S9 ;  lib.  14,  cap.  6. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Mettico,  torn.  iL  p.  121. — 
Zurita,  Rapport,  pp.  48,  65.  IitlilxochitI  (Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  34)  apraki  of  thirty  great 
feudal  chief^  tome  of  them  Texcucan  and  Tlacopao,  whom  be  ttylea  "  grandee*  of  the  empire  I " 
He  aaya  nothing  of  the  great  roil  of  1 00,00a  vattali  to  each  mentioned  by  Torquemada  and  Hertcta. 

Page  22  {').—M<Kebual, — a  word  equivalent  to  the  French  word  nisritr.  Nor  could  ficb 
originally  be  held  by  pleboant  in  France. — See  Hallam't  Middle  Age*  (London,  1819),  vol.  ii. 
p.ao7. 
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Page  22  (*)■ — IitlilioclutI,  HUt.  Chicb.,  MS.,  ubi  tupra. — Zurita,  Rapport,  ubi  lupra. — ClivU 
fero,  Stor.  del  Me«ico,  torn.  ii.  pp.  121-114. — Totquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  14,  cap,  7. — 
Gomara,  CrAnica  de  Nucva  Eipaila,  cap.  199,  ap.  Baicia,  torn.  iL — Baturiai  (Idea,  p.  t6jj  cairiet 
back  the  ori^n  lA fiefs  in  Aiuhuac,  to  the  twelfth  centuiy.  Carli  nyt,  "  Le  tfttime  pohtique  y 
jtait  t^daL"  In  the  next  p^  he  tetli  ut,  "  Pcnonal  merit  alone  nude  the  dittinctjon  of  the 
nobilityl"  (Lettrei  Amfricamea,  trad.  Fr.  [Parit,  17S8],  torn.  J.  let.  11.)  Carli  wai  a  writer 
of  «  livelj  imagination. 

Page  13  ('). — Thit  magittrate,  who  wai  called  cibuacoaii,  wai  alio  to  audit  the  account!  of  the 
collector!  of  Uie  taiei  in  fii  diicrict.  (Clavigero,  Stor.  de  Meuico,  torn.  ii.  p.  117. — Torquemada, 
Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  ti,  cap.  2;.)  The  Mendoza  Collection  contain)  a  painting  of  the  court!  of 
juitice,  under  Monteiuma,  who  introduced  great  change!  in  them.  (Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  J., 
Plate  ^o.)  According  to  the  interpreter,  an  appeal  lay  from  them,  in  certain  ca!e!  to  the  king'a 
council- — Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  79. 

Page  13  ('}. — CUvigcro,  Stor.  del  Meiiico,  torn.  iL  pp.  127,  128. — Torquemada,  Monarch 
Ind.,  ubi  aupra. — In  thi!  arrangement  of  the  more  humble  magiitrate*  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hundred!  and  tithingi,  enKcUllr  the  latter,  the  member*  of  which  were  to  witcb 
over  the  conduct  of  the  families  io  their  diitricti,  and  bring  the  offender*  to  juatice.  The  hard 
penalty  of  mutual  responubility  was  not  known  to  the  Mescam. 

Page  1]  ('). — Zurita,  ao  temperate,  utually,  in  hia  language,  remark*  that,  in  the  capital, 
"  Tribunals  were  instituted  which  might  compare  in  their  organisation  with  the  royal  audience 
of  Castile."     (Rapport,  p.  93.)     Hii  observations  are  chiefly  drawn  bom  the  Tezcucan  court*, 

which,  in  their  forma  of  procedure,  he  says,  were  like  the  Aztec^ — (Loc.  cit.) 

Page  23  {*). — Boturini,  Idea,  p.  S7. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  11,  cap.  z6. — Zurita 
compares  this  body  to  the  Castilian  c6rtes.  It  would  seem,  however,  according  to  him,  to  have 
conaiated  only  of  twelve  principal  judges,  heiides  the  king.  Hi*  meaning  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
(Rapport,  pp.  94,  101,  106.)  M.  dcHumboldt,  in  his  account  of  the  Aztec  court*,  haa  confounded 
thetn  with  the  Teicucan. — Comp-  Vuea  de!  Cordillire!  et  Monumens  dea  Peuples  Indigenes  de 
I'Amcriquc  (Paris,  igio),  p.  ;;,  and  Clav^ero,  Stor.  del  Mesuco,  torn.  ii.  pp.  128,  129. 

Page  2;  ('). — Zurita,  Rapport,  pp.  95,  loo,  103.— Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  E»paaa,  loc  cit. — 
Humboldt,  VuesdesCordillires,  pp.  55,56. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  11,  cap.  25.  Cbvi- 
gero  says,  the  accused  might  ^ee  himself  by  oath  1  "  il  reo  poteva  purgarn  col  giuramento." 
(Stor.  del  Mesuco,  tom.  ii.  p.  129.)     What  rogue,  then,  could  ever  have  been  convicted  I 

Page  25  (■).— Iitlilxochitl,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  36.  These  various  objecta  had  a  (ymbalical 
meaning,  accordii^  to  Boturini,  Idea,  p.  84. 

Page  27  C). — Painttnga  of  the  Mcndoza  Collection,  Plate  72,  and  Interpretation  ap.  Antiq. 
of  Mexico,  vol.  vi.  p.  87. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  12,  cap.  7.^CUvigero,  Stor.  del 
Measico,  tom.  ii.  pp-  130-134. — Camargo,  Hiat.  de  Tlascala,  MS.  They  could  scarcely  have  been 
an  intemperate  people,  with  these  heavy  penalties  hanging  over  them.  Indeed,  Zurita  bear* 
testimony  that  those  Spaniards,  who  thought  they  were,  greatly  ened.  (Rapport,  p.  III.)  Mona. 
Temauz'a  tranalation  of  a  passage  of  the  Anonymoua  Conqueror, "  aucun  peuple  n'eat  autsi  lobre  " 
(Recueil  de  Pikes  Relative*  i  U  ConquSte  du  Merique,  ap.  Voyage*,  etc.  [Paris,  1838],  p.  44), 
may  give  a  more  favourable  impresuon,  however,  than  that  intended  by  hi*  original,  whoic  remark 
is  confined  to  abatcmiousncs*  in  eating.— Sec  the  Relatione,  ap.  Ramusio,  Raccolta  dellcNavigationi 
etViaggi.    (Venetia,  iS54-is6sO 

Page  27  (*). — In  Ancient  Egypt  the  child  of  a  slave  was  bom  free,  it  the  father  were  free. 

iDiodorua,  BibL  Hist.,  lib.  i,  sec.  80.)    This,  though  more  liberal  than  the  code  of  moat  couutrie*, 
ell  short  of  the  Mexican. 
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Page  27  (*J. — Id  Egjpt  the  nme  penalty  wu  aCtiched  to  the  murder  of  «  iIitc  u  to  that  of  • 
freeman.  (Diod.,  Bibl.  Hiit.,  lib.  i,  kc.  77.)  Robemou  *pealn  of  a  chn  of  ilaTct  held  m  cheap 
in  the  eye  of  the  Mexican  bi* ,  that  one  might  kill  them  with  impunity.  (Hiatoiy  of  America  [cd. 
London,  1776],  ToL  iii.  p.  164.]  Thii,  faowercr,  wu  not  in  Mexico,  but  in  Nicaragua  (kc  hi* 
own  authoTiQr,  Hdrera,  Hiit.  General,  dec  3,  Ub.  4,  cap.  z),  a  diitant  country,  not  incorponted 
in  the  Mexican  empire,  and  with  liwi  and  inititutioni  very  different  from  tboK  of  the  latter. 

Pa^  27  (*}.~Ixtlilxochitl,  Hiu.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  |8,  and  Rebcionet,  MS.  The  Tezcncan 
code,  mdeed,  ai  digetted  under  the  great  Nezahualcoyo^  formed  the  batit  of  the  Mexican,  in  the 
latter  dayi  of  the  empire. — Zurita,  Rapport,  p.  95. 

Page  i3  {*). — In  thii,  at  leait,  they  did  not  reaemble  the  Romana ;  of  whom  thdr  cauntryinan 
could  boait,  "  GloriariUcec,  nulli  gentium  mitiorei placuine ptsnai." — Livy,  Hiit.,  lib.  i,  cap.  18. 

Page  iS  (*). — Tlie  Teicucan  rerenuet  were,  in  like  manner,  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  country, 
"nte  vuiout  branchet  of  the  royal  expenditure  were  defrayed  by  ipedfied  towni  and  diatricta ; 
and  the  whole  arrangement*  here,  and  in  Mexico,  bore  a  remarkable  retembUnce  to  the  financial 
(egulationi  of  the  Peitian  empire,  ai  reported  by  the  Greek  wiitert  (ice  Herodotui,  Clio,  aec.  ■  92) ; 
with  thii  difference,  however,  that  the  town*  ot  Periia  proper  were  not  burdened  with  tribute*, 
like  the  conquered  citiei. — (Idem,  Thalia,  tec.  97.) 

Page  2S  (*]. — Loren2ana,  Hi*t.  de  Nueva  Eipafia,  p.  171. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind. 
lib.  i,  cap.  89  i  lib.  14,  cap.  7.— Boturini,  Idea,  p.  166. — Camar^o,  Hjat.  deTIatcala,  MS. — Herrera, 
Hi*t.  General,  dec.  2,  Ub.  7,  cap.  13.  The  people  of  the  pronncet  were  diitributed  into  catfulli, 
or  tribet,  who  held  the  land*  of  the  neighbourhood  in  common.  Officer*  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment parcelled  out  theie  landi  among  the  leveral  familie*  of  the  ealptiUi ;  and,  on  the  extmction 
or  removal  of  a  family,  iti  landi  reverted  to  the  common  itock,  to  be  again  diatributed.  The 
indiridual  proprietor  had  no  power  to  alienate  them.  The  law*  regulating  tbeae  matter*  were 
very  preciie,  and  had  exiated  ever  nnce  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Aiteca. — Zurita, 
lUpport,  pp.  51^2. 

Page  18  (*),— The  foUoiring  itema  of  the  tribute  fumiihed  by  different  dtie*  will  give  a  more 
preciie  idea  of  it*  nature : — 20  cheita  of  ground  chocolate ;  40  piecea  of  armour,  of  a  particular 
device ;  2400  load)  of  large  mantle*,  of  twi*ted  cloth  ;  Soo  load*  of  *mall  mantle*,  of  ridi  wearing 
apparel ;  ;  piece*  of  armour,  of  rich  feather* ;  60  piecea  of  armour,  of  common  feather* ;  a  cheit 
ofbeani;  a  che*t  of  c^an  ,■  a  cheat  of  maize ;  Sooo  reami  of  paper ;  likewite  2000  loavei  of  very 
white  *alt,  refined  in  the  ihape  of  a  mould,  for  the  coniumption  only  of  the  lord*  of  Mexico; 
Sooo  lump*  of  unrefined  copal ;  400  tmall  baaketa  of  white  refined  copal;  100  copper  axet;  So 
loada  of  red  chocolate ;  goo  xicarat,  out  of  which  they  drank  chocolate ;  a  little  venel  of  imall 
tutquoiie  itone* ;  4  che*t*  of  timber  full  of  maize ;  4000  load*  of  lime ;  tile*  of  gold,  of  the  tize 
of  an  oyster,  and  aa  thick  a*  the  finger ;  40  bag*  of  cochineal ;  zo  bag*  of  gold-dust,  of  the  finett 
quality ;  a  diadem  of  gold,  of  a  apedfied  pattern ;  10  lip-jewelt  of  dear  amber,  ornamented  with 
gold ;  200  load*  of  chocolate  ;  100  pott  or  jar*  of  liquid-amber ;  Sooo  bandfttU  of  rich  icarlet 
feather*;  40  tiger-akins ;  1600  bundles  of  cotton,  etc.,  etc. — Col.  de  Mendoxa,  part,  z,  ap.  Antiq. 
of  Mexico,  vol*,  i.,  vi. 

Page  18  ('}. — Mapa  de  Tributoa,  ap.  Loreniana,  Hiit.  Nueva  Eapafia.~-Tribute-roll,  ap.  Antiq. 
of  Mexico,  vol.  i.,  and  Interpretation,  vol.  vi.  pp.  17-44.  '^'1'  Mendoza  Collection,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  contain*  a  roll  of  the  dtiet  of  the  Mexican  empire,  with  the  tpedfic  tribuiea 
exacted  from  them.  It  ia  a  copy  made  after  the  Conquest,  with  a  pen,  on  European  paper.  (See 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xvii.  Art.  4.)  An  original  painting  of  the  same  roll  wa*  in 
Boturini'a  muaeum.  Lorenzana  haa  given  lu  engravings  of  i^  in  which  the  outlines  ot  the  Oxford 
copy  are  filled  up,  though  (omewhat  rudely.  C^tvigero  contider*  the  explanation*  in  Lorennna'i 
edition  very  inaccurate  (Stor.  del  Mesiico,  torn.  i.  p.  25],  a  judgment  confirmed  by  Aglio,  who  ha* 
transcribed  the  entire  collection  of  the  Mendoza  papen,  in  the  fint  volume  of  the  Antiquitiei  of 
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e  to  hii  platei,  if  they  had  be«n  numbered — 

Page  X9  ('). — The  ciciquei,  who  fubmitted  to  the  allied  aunt,  were  uiuall}'  conBnned  ia  their 
authority,  and  the  conquered  placei  allowed  to  retain  their  lawi  and  uiaget.  (Zurita,  Rapport, 
p.  67.)  The  conqueiti  were  not  alwayi  partitioDcd,  but  wmetimea,  nngulaily  enough,  were  held 
■n  common  by  the  three  powen. — Ibid^  p.  1 1. 

Page  19  (*). — TTie  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  whoie  imperturbable  good  humour  under  real  tronblei 
form*  a  conttait,  rather  itriking,  to  the  (eniitiveDeit  of  tome  of  hit  predecetton  to  imaginaiy 
«nei,  telb  ut,  among  other  marreli,  that  an  Indian  of  hii  patty  travelled  a  hundred  mile*  in  four- 
and-twenty  houn.  (Traveli  in  N.  America  [New  york,  1839],  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  The  Greek, 
who,  according  to  Plutarch,  brought  the  newt  of  victory  at  Platza,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
milei,  in  a  day,  wai  a  better  travdlcr  (till.  Some  intereiting  facta  on  the  pedeitrian  capabilitiet 
of  man  in  the  Mvage  itate  are  collected  by  Buffon,  who  condudei,  truly  enough,  "  L'homme 
<iviliti  ne  coniuit  pai  ki  forcet." — (Hittoire  Naturelle ;  De  la  JeuncMC.) 

P^  19  ('}. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  14,  cap.  i.  The  aame  wantt  led  to  the  tame 
'eipedienti  in  andent  Rome,  and  itill  more  andent  Penia.  "  Nothing  in  the  world  it  borne  to 
:(wiftly,"  uyi   Herodotui,  "ai   mettagct   by  the  Pernan  courier*;"   which  hi*   commentator, 

Valckenaer,  pTudcotly  quuifiet  by  the  exception  of  the  carrier  p^eon.  (Herodotui,  Hilt.,  Urania, 
MC.  9S,  nee  non  Adnot.  ed.  Sch weigh luaer.)     Courieri  are  noticed,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 

China,  by  Marco  Polo.  Their  itationi  were  only  three  milei  apart,  and  they  accompliihed  five 
dayi'  journey  in  one.  [Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo,  hb.  2,  cap.  10,  ap.  Ramuiio,  torn,  ii.)  A  timilar 
■arrangement  for  poatt  lubiiitt  there  at  the  preient  day,  and  eicitea  the  admiration  of  a  modem 
traveller.  (Anderaon,  Britiib  Embaaay  to  China  [London,  1796],  p.  zSa.)  In  all  theae  catei, 
-the  pott*  were  lor  the  n«e  cf  government  only. 

Page  30  (>]. — Sahagun,  Mi*t.  de  Nueva  E*pa3a,  lib.  3.    Apend.,  cap.  3. 

Pa^e  30  (■).— Zurita,  Rapport,  pp.  68,  i».— Col.  of  Mendoia,  ap.  Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  i. 
PL  67;  *oL  vi.  p.  74. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  Ub.  14,  cap.  t.  The  reader  will  find  a 
remarkable  retemblance  to  thete  military  u*aget  in  thoac  of  the  early  Roman*. — Comp-  Liv. 
Hitt.,  lib.  I,  cap.  31 ;  lib.  4,  cap.  30,  et  abili. 

P.J.31O.- 

"  That  mail,  if  mail  it  may  be  called,  wat  woven 
Of  vegetable  down,  like  Gneit  fiax. 
Bleached  to  the  whiteneaa  of  new-fallen  mow.*' 


"  Other*,  of  higher  office,  were  arrayed 
In  feathery  brea*tpUtei,  of  more  gorgeoui  hne 
Than  the  gay  plumage  of  the  mountain  cock, 
Than  the  pheaiant't  glittering  pride.     But  what  wei 
Or  what  the  thin  gold  hauberk,  when  oppoied 
To  arm*  like  our*  m  battle  }  " 

Madoc,  P.  I 


^H*  5*  ^y — ^-  tit  Mendoia,  ap.  Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  L  Plate*  6;,  66;  *oL  rL  p.  73. — 
Sahagnn,  Uitt.  de  Nuevi  Eipafia,  lib.  8,  cap.  11. — Toribio,  Hiit.  de  loi  Indioa,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap. 
7. — Torquemada,  Monarch,  Ind.,  lib.  14,  cap.  3. — Relatione  d'ua  gentil'  huomo,  ap.  Ramutio, 
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loc  cit.  Scalding  ma;  claim  high  authDrit^,  or,  at  leait,  aotiauity.  The  Father  of  HLitoiy  girc 
an  account  of  it  amo:^  the  Scythtani,  lowing  that  thejr  perfonned  the  iteration,  and  wore  th' 
hideout  trophy,  in  the  nme  manner  ai  our  North  American  Indian*.    (Heradot,.  Hilt.,  Melpo- 


~  64.)  Tracea  of  the  ume  savage  cuilom  are  alM  found  in  the  law*  oiF  the  VingouUr 
among  the  Franki,  and  even  the  Anglo-Saxona. — See  Guiiot,  Coura  d'Hi*toire  Modenie  (PuUr 
1829),  Mm.  L  p.  183. 

Page  32  (>). — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  iz,  cap.  6 ;  lib.  14,  cap.  3. — IitGlxochitlr 
Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  36. 

Page  31  (*). — Zurita  it  indignant  at  the  epithet  of  harbariaiu  bettowed  on  the  Aztec* ;  ut. 
epithet,  he  071,  "  which  could  come  from  no  one  who  had  perwaal  knowledge  of  the  capamj 
of  the  people,  or  their  initicutioni,  and  which,  in  aome  reipecti,  ia  quite  ai  well  merited  by  the 
European  nationi." — (Rapport,  pp.  200  et  acq.)  Thia  ia  atrong  language.  Vet  no  one  had  better 
meana  of  knowing  than  thia  emment  juriti,  who,  for  nineteen  yeora,  held  a  po>t  in  the  rojal 
audienca  of  New  Spain.  During  tua  long  residence  in  the  country  he  had  ample  opportunity  of 
acquainting  himself  with  it*  usages,  both  through  his  own  peraonal  observation  and  intercounc 
wiUi  the  natives,  and  through  the  first  misuonariea  who  came  over  after  the  Conqueit.  On  hii 
return  to  Spain,  probabl}'  about  1560,  he  occupied  himiclf  with  an  answer  to  queries  which  bad 
been  propounded  by  the  government,  on  the  character  of  the  Aztec  taws  and  inatitutions,  and  at, 
that  of  the  modificationt  introduced  bj  the  Spaniards.  Much  of  hit  treatite  i>  taken  up  with  the- 
latter  tubject.  In  what  relacet  to  the  formei  he  ia  more  brief  than  could  be  wished,  from  the 
difficulty,  peihapa,  of  obtaining  full  and  latitfactory  information  as  to  the  details.  Ai  far  aa  he- 
goea,  however,  he  manifests  a  sound  and  diacriminacing  judgment.  He  ia  very  rarely  betrayed 
into  the  extravagance  of  expreinon  so  visible  in  the  writers  of  the  time ;  and  thil  temperance, 
combined  with  hit  uncommon  lourcea  of  information,  makes  hia  work  one  of  higheit  authority 
on  the  limited  topics  within  its  range.  The  original  manuacript  waa  conaulted  by  Clavigero, 
and,  indeed,  haa  been  uaed  by  other  writen.  The  work  ia  now  acceaaible  to  all,  aa  one  of  the  leriev 
of  translarioni  from  the  pen  of  the  indefatigable  Teraaux. 

Page  36  (>).— nwmai-Tjf  linytvinv  'EXXiiir*.  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  aec.  53.— Heeren  hazard* 
a  remark  equally  atrong,  reapecdng  the  epic  poet*  of  India,  "  who,"  aaji  he,  "  have  lupplied  thc- 
numerout  goda  that  111  her  pantheon." — Historical  Reiearchet,  Eng.  trans.  (Oxford,   1833}^ 

Page  37  (>).  The  Hon.  Mountttuart  Elphinitone  hat  fallen  into  a  similar  train  of  thongbt, 
in  a  compartion  of  the  Hindoo  and  Greek  Mythology,  in  hit  Hittoiy  of  India,  published  since  the 
remarks  va  the  text  were  written.— (See  book  i,  ch.  4.)  The  same  chapter  of  thia  truly  philotophic 
work  suggests  some  curious  point)  of  retemblance  to  the  Aztec  religious  inatitutions,  that  maj- 
fumiah  pertinent  illuatrationa  to  the  mind  bent  on  tracing  the  affinidct  of  the  Aaiatic  and  Americui 

Page  38  C-). — Ritter  haa  well  shown,  by  the  example  of  the  Hindoo  system,  bow  the  idea  of 
unity  auggeata,  of  itaelf,  that  of  plutaliQ'. — History  of  Andent  Philosophy,  Eng.  trans.  (Oxfordr 
1838),  book  2,  ch.  I. 

Page  3S  (*). — Sahagun,  Hitt.  dc  Nueva  EipaSa,  lib.  6,  pataim. — Acoata,  lib.  5,  cb.  9. — Boturini,. 
Idea,  p.  8,  et  seq.— IxUilzochitl,  Hist.  Chicb.,  MS.  cap.  i.— Camargo,  Hist,  de  Tlatcala,  MS.  The 
Mexican),  according  to  Clavigero,  believed  in  an  evil  Spirit,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  whose 
barbarous  name  aignified  "  Radonal  Owl."— (Stor.  del  Metaico,  torn.  ii.  p.  2.)  The  curate- 
Bernaldez  speaks  of  the  Devil  being  embroidered  on  the  dreasea  of  Columbus's  Indians,  in  the 
likeness  of  an  owl. — (HistoriBdeloaRe7eaCat6licot,  MS.,  cap.  131.)  Thia  muat  not  beconfoundedr 
however,  with  the  evil  Spirit  in  the  mythology  of  the  Nordi  Ajnerican  Indians  ^see  Heckewelder*!- 
Account,  ap.  Tranaactiont  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelptua,  vol.  i.  p.  105), 
still  lets,  with  the  evil  Principle  of  the  Oriental  nations  of  the  Old  World.  It  waa  only  one  amonp 
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many  ddti«,  for  evil  wii  fonsd  too  Ubcrall}'  miDgled  in  tbe  natiua  of  moit  of  the  Altec  godi, — 
in  the  nine  manner  a)  with  the  CredcB, — to  adnuC  of  it*  penonification  by  any  one. 

^■S'  38  (*}• — Sahagun,  Hi>t.  de  Nueva  Eipafia,  lib.  3,  cap.  i,  et  Mq.  Acoata,  lib.  ;,  ch.  9. — 
Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  6,  cap.  it. — Boturini,  Idea,  po.  27,  2S.  Huitzilopotchli  i^ 
compounded  of  two  worda,  ngnifying  "  hununing-bird,"  and  "  lett,"  from  bit  image  having  the 
feather)  of  thii  bird  on  its  left  foot ;  (Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Metnco,  tom.  ii.  p.  17)  j  an  amiable 
et}'molog]'  for  w  ruffian  a  deity.  The  fancaitic  fonni  of  the  Mexican  idola  were  in  the  higheit 
degree  aymbolical.  See  Cama'a  learned  expontion  of  the  devicca  on  the  ttatue  of  the  goddeiF 
fouAd  in  the  great  aquare  of  Mexico. — (Deacription  de  ka  Doa  Piedraa  [Mexico,  iSjz],  parte  i, 
pp-  34.-440  Tb'  tradition  reapecting  the  origm  of  thii  god,  or  at  leaat,  hia  appearance  on  earth, 
u  curiou*.  He  wai  bom  of  a  woman.  Hia  mother,  a  devout  penon,  one  day,  in  her  attendance* 
on  the  temple,  aaw  a  ball  of  bright-coloured  feathen  floating  in  the  air.  She  took  it,  and  depoaited 
it  in  her  boaom.  She  toon  after  found  herself  pregnant,  and  the  dread  deity  waa  bom,  coming: 
into  the  world,  like  Minerva,  all  aimed, — with  a  ipeai  in  the  right  hand,  a  ahield  in  the  left,  and 
hit  head  lunnounted  by  a  creat  of  green  plumea. — (See  Clavigero,  Stoi.  del  Meaaico,  tom.  ii.  p.  19, 
et  leq.)  A  nmilar  notion  in  reipect  to  the  incarnation  of  their  principal  deity  eiiated  among  thr 
people  of  India  beyond  the  Canget,  of  China,  and  of  Thibet.  "  Budh,"  tayt  Mihnan,  in  bia- 
leamed  and  luminoua  work  on  the  Hiatotj  of  Cbriatianitj,  "  according  to  a  tradition  known  in 
tbe  WetC,  waa  bom  of  a  virgin.  So  were  the  Fohi  of  China,  and  the  Schaka  of  Thibet,  no  doubt 
the  tame,  whether  a  mythic  or  a  real  peraonage.  "  The  Jeauitiin  China,  >ayt  Barrow,"  were  appalled 
at  finding  in  the  mythology  of  that  country  the  counterpart  of  the  vir^  Deipara." — {VoL  L. 
p.  99,  note.)  Tbe  eiiatence  of  aimilar  reUgioua  ideaa  in  remote  regioni,  inhabited  by  different 
racet,  it  an  intoetnng  tubject  of  atudy ;  fumithing,  aa  it  doei,  one  of  the  moat  important  link*; 
in  the  great  chain  of  communication  which  bind)  together  the  diitant  familiea  of  nationa. 

Page  39  (>J.--Codei  Vaticanui,  PI.  ij,  and  Codex  Telleiiano-Remenna,  Part  1,  PL  2,  ap, 
Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol*.  L,  vi.— Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  EipifU,  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  4,  13,  14.— Torque- 
mada, Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  6,  cap.  24. — Ixtlilxochitl,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  i.^Gomara,  Cr6nica 
de  la  Nueva  Eapafia,  cap.  2x2,  an.  Barcia,  Hittoriadoiet  Primitivoa  de  lai  Indiu  Occidentale* 
(Madrid,  1749]^  torn.  ii.  QuetzalcoatI  tlgnifiei  "  feathered  terpent."  The  late  lyllable  meant' 
likewiie,  a  "  twin  "  ;  which  furniahed  an  argument  for  Dr.  Sigueoza  to  identify  thii  god  with  the- 
apoatle  Thomaa  (Didymui  aignifying  alio  a  twin),  who,  he  auppoiet,  came  over  to  America  to- 
preach  the  goapd.  In  thii  rather  atartling  conjecture  he  it  tupported  by  leveral  of  hit  devout 
countrymen,  who  appear  to  have  ai  little  doubt  of  the  fact  at  of  the  advent  of  St.  Jamet,  for  a. 
tiinilac  purpote,  in  the  mother  country.  See  the  varioui  authoritiea  and  argument!  tet  forth 
with  becoming  gravity  in  Dr.  Miet'l  dialertation  in  Buatamente'i  edition  of  Sahagun  (lib.  3^ 
Suplem.  [and  Veytial,  torn.  i.  pp.  160-200).  Our  ingenioua  countryman,  M'CuUoch,  camet  the- 
Aztec  god  up  to  a  ttill  more  respectable  antiquity,  by  identifying  him  with  the  patriarch  Noah. — 
Reaearchea,  Philotophical  and  Antiquarian,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  Hiitory  of  America  (Balti- 
more, 1829),  p.  233. 

^*tfi  39  C).— Cod.  Vat.,  PI.  7-10,  ap.  Aotiq.  of  Mexico,  volt.  L,  vi.— Ixtlilxochitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,. 
MS.,  cap.  I.  M.  de  Humboldt  ha*  t«en  at  tome  paiiu  to  trace  the  analogy  between  the  Aitcc 
coimogony  and  that  of  Eaatem  Aaia.  He  hai  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  find  a  multiple  which 
might  aerve  aa  the  key  to  the  calculationa  of  the  former.  (Vuei  dea  Cordillirea,  pp.  101-212.) 
In  truth,  there  aeema  to  be  a  material  diicordance  in  the  Mexican  atatcmentt,  both  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  revolutions  and  their  duration.  A  manutcript  before  me,  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  reduce*^ 
them  to  three,  before  the  pretent  state  of  the  world,  and  allowa  only  4394  yean  iat  them  (Sumaria 
Relacion,  MS.,  No.  i);  Gama,  on  the  faith  of  an  ancient  Indian  MS.,  in  Botuiini't  Catalogne 
(viii.  13),  reduces  the  duration  atill  lower  (Deacripcion  de  la)  DoiPiedrai,  parte  i,  p.  49,  et  >eq.)} 
while  the  cycle*  of  the  Vatican  painting)  take  up  near  18,000  fear). — It  i)  iiitere)tii)g  lo  obterve- 
bow  the  wild  eonjeetura  of  an  ignorant  age  have  been  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  Jiicoveriti 
in  geologj,  making  it  probable  that  the  earth  haa  experienced  ■  number  of  convulaiooi,  potublf 
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<hou«*iid>  ot  jtai%  duunt  from  each  other,  which  bare  iwept  vmj  the  race*  then  editing,  uiil 
giTen  a  new  tipect  to  the  globe. 

Page  40  C). — Sahagnn,Hiit.  iIeNueT>E*p«3i,tib.  3,  Apend. — Cod.  Vat.,  ap.Andq.  of  Mexico, 
PI.  i-j. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  13,  cap.  48.  The  lait  writer  ■uurea  u*,  "that,  m 
to  wliat  the  Aztec*  taid  of  their  going  to  hell,  thej  were  right ;  for,  aa  they  died  in  tgnonnce  of 
the  true  faith,  they  have,  without  queation,  all  gone  there  to  lufler  everUiting  puniihrnent  1 " 
Ubi  nipra. 

Page  40  (■). — It  convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  theie  pleuure*,  that  the  tbade  of  AchiUe*  can  mf 
"  be  had  rather  be  the  ilave  of  the  mcanetc  man  on  earth,  than  MTerugn  among  the  dead  "  (Od^M. 
A.  48S-490).  The  Mahometana  believe  that  the  louli  of  nurtfn  pan,  after  death,  into  the  bodiet 
«if  birdi,  that  haunt  the  iweet  watera  and  bowers  of  Paradiae.  (Sale'a  Koran  ^London,  iSasJ, 
Tol.  L  p.  io€.) — The  Mexican  heaven  may  remind  one  of  Dante't  in  it*  maten^  enjoymenti ; 
which,  in  both,  are  made  up  of  light,  munc,  and  motion.  The  lun,  it  muit  alao  be  Temembercd, 
^ni  a  ipiritual  conception  with  the  Aztec  •- — 


Page  40  (")■ — It  ia  aingular  that  the  Tuican  bard,  while  exhauating  hit  inTention  in  devinng 
node*  of  bodily  torture,  in  hia  Inferno,  ahould  have  made  ao  little  uie  of  the  aasrol  Murce  til 
va»erf.  That  he  ha*  not  done  lo  might  be  reckoned  a  atrong  proof  of  the  rudoien  of  the  time, 
-did  we  not  meet  with  eumplea  of  it  in  a  later  day ;   in  which  a  aerioui  and  aublime  writer,  like 

Dr.  Watt*,  doei  not  diadain  to  employ  the  aame  coarse  machinery  for  moving  the  conacience  of 

the  reader. 

Page  40  (•). — Carta  del  Lie.  Zuuo  (Nov.,  ijii),  MS.— Acoata,  lib.  5,  cap.  8.— Torquemada 
Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  13,  cap.  4$. — Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  Eapaha,  lib.  3,  Apend.  Stnnctimei 
the  body  wal  buried  entire,  with  valuable  treaiures,  if  the  deceased  was  rich.  The  "  Anonymow 
Conqueror,"  ai  he  it  called,  nw  gold  to  the  value  of  3000  caatellanoa  drawn  from  one  of  tbeae 
tomba. — Relacione  d'ua  gentil'  huomo,  ap.  Ramuiio,  torn.  iii.  p.  31a 

Page  40  (*). — Thii  interesting  rite,  uaually  tolemniaed  with  great  tonnality,  in  the  presence  of 
^e  aHcmUed  friend*  and  relative*,  11  detailed  with  minutenet*  by  Sah^un  (Hist,  de  Nuera 
EspaBa,  lib.  6,  cap.  37),  and  by  Zuato  (Carta  MS.),  both  of  them  eye-witne«*e*.  For  ■  venion  of 
partof  Sahagun's account,  see ^^^fwJMC, Pari  I,  Jt^«.  i. 

Page  41  (>).— Sahagon,  Hist,  de  Nueva  Eipaf^  lib.  2,  Apend.  {  lib.  3,  cap.  9.— Torquemada 
Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  8,  cap.  so;  lib.  9,  cap.  3,  56. — Gomara,  Cr6n.,  cap.  ii(,  ap.  Barda, 
torn.  ii. — Toribio,  Hiat.  de  loa  Indios,  MS.,  Parte  1,  cap.  4.  Clavigero  aaya  that  the  high-priett 
wa*  necessarily  a  person  of  rank.  [Stor.  del  Mesaico,  torn.  E  p.  37.}  I  find  no  authority  for  thia, 
not  even  in  hjt  oracle,  Torquemada,  who  expressly  uya,  "  There  i*  no  warrant  for  the  aasertioa, 
however  probable  the  faa  may  be."  (Monarch.  Ind.j  hb.  9,  cap.  5.)  It  is  contradicted  by 
Sahagun,  whom  I  have  followed  ai  the  highnt  authority  in  these  matters.  Clavigero  had  no 
«ther  knowledge  of  Sahagun'*  work  than  what  was  filtered  through  the  irritinga  of  Torquemada, 
and  later  authora. 

Page  4a  (*). — Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  Eapaila,  lib.  i,  cap.  tz ;  lib.  6,  cap.  7.  The  address 
of  the  confessor,  on  these  occasions,  contains  some  things  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  "  O 
merciful  Lord,"  he  tayi,  in  hia  prayer,  "  thou  who  knoweat  the  lecrets  of  all  heart*,  let  thy  forgive- 
ness and  favour  descend,  like  Che  pure  waters  of  heaven,  to  wash  awiy  the  staint  from  the  souL 
Thou  knowest  that  this  poor  man  bat  liirntJ,  hoi  from  bti  tmnfret  teill,  but  from  the  influence  of 
the  ugn  under  which  he  was  born."  After  a  copioui  exhortation  to  the  penitent,  enjmning  a 
variety  of  mortifications  and  minute  ceremonies  by  way  of  penance,  and  particularly  urging  the 
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necetiity  of  iaitantlj  procuring  a  tlaoi  (or  tturifiee  to  the  Ddty,  the  priMt  coaclud«t  with  iucul~ 
eating  charitf  to  the  poor.  "  Cbthe  the  naked  and  feed  the  hung^,  whatever  privationi  it  nu^ 
M«t  thee  ;  (of  remember  ihttrJUtb  it  likt  thin*,  and  thy  are  nun  like  lite."  Such  i<  the  atrange: 
medley  of  trulj  ChriitiaD  beDerolence  and  heatheniih  abominationt  which  perradei  the  Aztec 
litanj, — intimating  •onrcei  widelj  diSerent. 

Page  43  (•).— The  Egj^tian  god*  were  aUo  leryed  by  priateHo.  (See  Herodotui,  Euterpe^ 
KC.  54-)  Talei  of  Kandal  nmilar  to  thoae  which  the  Greeka  circulated  teipectin^  them,  have  been 
told  of  the  Aztec  rirgina.  (See  Le  Noir'a  diuertation,  ap.  Aatiquitti  Mezicame*  p^ril,  1S34], 
torn.  ii.  page  7,  note.)  The  earl/  miHionariet,  credulout  enough  certainlj,  ^ve  no  countenance- 
to  *uch  report!  j  and  father  Acotta,  on  the  contrary,  ezclaima,  "  In  trtiUi,  it  ii  very  atrange  to- 
aee  that  thia  falae  opinion  of  religion  hath  ao  great  force  among  theae  young  men  and  maiden*  of. 
Mexico,  that  they  will  lerre  the  Divell  with  ao  great  rigour  and  auiterity,  which  many  of  ua  doe 
not  in  the  aerrice  of  the  moat  high  God ;  the  which  ii  a  great  ahame  and  confuaion."— Eng, 
l^ani.,  lib.  5,  cap.  18. 

Page  4]  (■}.— Toribio,  Hiat.  de  loa  Indioa,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  9.— Safaagun,  Miat.  de  Nueva 
Eipaiia,  lib.  2,  Apend. ;  lib.  3,  cap.  4-S.— Zutita,  Rapport,  pp.  i>]-ii6.— AcoUa,  lib.  $,  cap.  15, 
t6.— Torquema<^  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  9,  cap.  11-14,  30,  31.  "  They  were  taught,"  aaya  the 
good  father  bat  dted,  "  to  e»chew  vice,  and  cleave  to  virtue,— 4cn>rd«iif  »  their  natutia  of  ibtm  ,- 
namely,  to  abatain  from  wrath,  to  oSer  violence  and  do  wrong  to  so  nun, — in  abort,  to  perform 
the  dutie*  plainly  pointed  out  by  natural  religion." 

Page  44  (>).— Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  S,  cap.  20,  at— Camargo,  Hiat.  de  TUKala^ 
MS.  It  is  impouible  not  to  be  atruck  with  the  great  reBembUnce,  not  merely  in  a  few  empty 
forma,  but  in  the  whole  way  of  life,  of  the  Mexican  and  Egyptian  prieathood.  Compare  Herodotus 
(Euterpe,  paaiim)  and  Diodorua  (lib.  i,  aec.  73,  81).  The  Engliah  reader  may  ccniult,  for  the 
aame  purpote,  Heeren  (Hiat.  Rea.,  vol.  v.  chap,  a],  Wdkinion  (Manner*  and  Cuatoma  of  the  Andent 
Egyptian*  [London,  1S37],  vol.  L  pp.  157-279),  the  latt  writer  eapedally, — who  hai  contributed,, 
more  than  all  othera,  towarda  openmg  to  ua  the  interior  of  the  todal  life  of  thia  inlerettjng  people. 

Page45  (>). — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  tp.  Ramuiio,  torn.  iiL  foL  307. — Camargo,  Hiar  dc  TIaacala,  MS 
— Acoita,  lib.  5,  cap.  13. — Gomara,  CrAnica,  cap.  So,  ap.  Bu-da,  torn.  ii. — Toribio,  Hiat.  de  lot. 
India*,  MS.,  Parte  1,  cap.  4.— CarU  del  Lie.  Zuazo,  MS.  Thia  laat  writer,  who  viuted  Mexico 
immediately  after  the  Conqueat  in  1521,  aaaurea  ui  that  aome  of  the  »mallef  lemplea,  or  pyramid*, 
were  filled  with  earth  impregnated  with  odoriferoua  guma  and  gold-duat ;  the  latter,  aomctime* 
in  auch  quantide*  aa  probably  to  be  worth  a  million  of  caatellanoa ;  (Ubi  aupra.)  Tbe*e  were  the- 
temple*  of  Mammon,  indeed  1     But  I  find  no  confirmation  of  *uch  golden  report*. 

Page  46  (>).— Cod.  Tel.'Rem.,  PI.  1,  and  Cod.  Vat.,  pa*tim.  ap.  Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol*.  L  vt.— 
Tor^uemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  10,  cap.  10,  et  leq.— Sahagtw,  Hiat.  de  Nueva  Eapafia,  lib.  i, 
pattim.  Among  the  offeringa,  quaila  may  be  particularly  noticed,  for  the  incredible  quantities 
of  them  aacrificed  and  coniumed  at  many  of  the  featival*. 

Page  4G  O  — The  tradition*  of  their  origin  have  aomewhat  of  a  fabuloua  tinge.  But,  whether- 
true  or  falae,  they  are  equally  indicative  of  unparallded  ferodty  m  the  people  who  could  be  the- 
tubject  of  them.— Clavigero,  Stor.  dd  Meuico,  torn.  i.  p.  167,  et  >eq. ;  al*o  Humboldt  (who  doe* 
not  appear  to  doubt  them),  Vue*  de*  Cordilljrea,  p.  95. 

Page  48  C).— Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nueva  E»p«fia,  lib.  i,  cap.  2,  5,  24,  et  alibi.— Herrera,  Hiat. 
General,  dec.  3,  lib.  2,  cap.  16. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  7,  cap.  19  ;  lib.  lo,  cap.  14. — 
Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramusio,  torn.  iii.  fol.  3C7. — Acoata,  lib.  5,  cap.  9-21. — Carta  del  Lie.  Zuazo, 
MS.— Relacion  por  el  Regimiento  de  Vera  Cruz  QuUo,  1519),  MS.  Few  readera,  probably^ 
will  lympathiae  with  the  aentence  of  Torquemada,  who  condude*  hi*  tale  of  woe  by  coolly  dii- 
mimog  "  the  *oul  of  the  rictim,  to  aleep  with  tboie  of  bia  false  gods,  in  hell  I  " — Lib.  10,  cap.  23. 
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Pige  4S  (■).— SalugUD,  Hilt,  de  Nuer*  EniBi,  lib.  2,  cap.  10,  29. — Go 
»p.  Birdt,  torn.  ii. — Toribio,  Hiit.  dcloi  Indiot,  MS.,  Pane  i,  cap.  6-1 1. 

a  tderab))'  exact  picture  of  die  nature  of  thete  torturei  in  the  twcntj'-Gnt  canto  of  the  Infenio. 
'The  fanCaitic  creationi  of  the  Florentine  poet  were  nearly  realiied,  it  the  Tcry  dme  he  mi  writiiig, 
'hy  the  barbarian!  of  an  unknown  world.     One  Hcrifice  of  a  Icm  leroldng  character  deaerrei  ta 

be  mentioned.     The  Spaniard!  called  it  the  "  gladiatorial  ncrifice,"  and  it  may  remind  one  oi 

the  bloody  gamei  of  antiquity.  A  captive  of  di!tinction  wai  lomctimet  fumithed  with  amu, 
and  brought  againit  a  number  of  Mexicani  in  tucceinon.     If  be  defeated  them  all,  a*  did  occanoa- 

ally  happen,  he  wa*  allowed  to  escape.  U  Tuquithed,  he  waa  dragged  to  the  block  and  ncrificed 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  combat  wa!  fought  on  a  huge  circular  itone,  before  the  aMembl«d 
opitaL — Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nuera  £*pafia,  lib.  a,  cap.  31. — ReL  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramurio,  tom.  wu 

toL  305. 

Page  49  (*)■ — To  My  nothing  of  Egypt,  where,  noCwitlutanding  the  indication!  on  the  monn- 
-mentt,  there  u  itrong  reaion  for  daubbng  it. — (Camp.  Herodotu!,  Euterpe,  lec-  4;.}     It  wa*  of 

frequent  occurrence  among  the  Greek*,  a>  every  •choolbof  know*.  In  Rome,  it  wa*  io  c«mmoD 
a*  to  require  to  be  interdicted  by  an  eipre**  law,  le*i  than  a  hundred  year*  before  the  Chrtitian 
'Cra, — a  law  recorded  in  a  very  honett  itrain  of  exultation  by  PUny  (Hi*t.  Nat.,  lib.  30,  lec  3,  4) ; 

notwith!tanding  which,  trace!  of  the  eziitence  of  the  practice  may  be  discerned  to  a  much  bter 

period.     See,  among  othera,  Horace,  Epod.,  In  Canidiam. 

Page  49  (*]. — See  Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Me**ico,  torn.  ii.  p.  49.  Biihop  Znmarraga,  in  a  letter 
written  a  few  year*  after  the  Conqueit,  state*  that  10,000  victim!  were  yearly  ilaughtered  in  the 
«apitaL  Torquemada  turn*  thii  into  20,000  ii>/iinu.-~{Monarch.  Ind.,  hb.  7,  cap.  21.)  Hencra, 
foOowing  Aca«ta,  say*  20,000  victim*  on  a  (pecified  day  of  the  year,  throughout  the  kingdont. — 
i(Hi*t.  General,  dec  z,  lib.  2,  cap.  t6).  Clavigero,  more  cautioui,  infers  that  tbi*  number  mar 
have  been  lacrificed  annually  throughout  Aiuhuac. — (Ubi  !upra}.  Las  Casai,  however,  in  hi* 
reply  to  Sepulvcda'!  anertion,  that  no  one  who  had  viiitcd  the  New  World  put  the  number  «( 
yearly  ncrifice*  at  le*(  than  20,000,  declare*  that  "  chi*  it  the  e*timate  of  brigand*,  who  wiih  to 
find  an  apology  for  their  own  atrodtie*,  and  that  the  real  number  was  not  abov:e  jo  1  " — (CEuvn^ 
<d.  Llorente  [Parii,  1812],  tom.  i.  pp.  365,  386.)  Probably  the  good  Biihop'!  arithmetic,  here, 
ai  in  mo!t  other  initancei,  came  more  from  hii  heart  than  hii  head.  With  luch  looie  and  ccm- 
tiadictory  data,  it  it  dear  that  any  specific  ntunber  i*  mere  conjecture,  undeserving  the  name  of 
calculation. 

Page  49  (^. — I  am  within  bound*.  Torquemada  state*  the  number,  molt  precisdy,  at  72,^44. 
— (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  %,  cap.  63.}  IxtlUiochitl,  with  equal  precinon,  at  80,400. — (Hist.  Cbich. 
MS.)  Quitn  sabe  i  The  latter  add*,  that  the  captive*  maiiacred  in  the  capital,  in  the  courae  of 
diat  memorable  year,  exceeded  100,000  I — (Loc.  cit.)  One,  however,  ha*  to  read  but  a  little 
way,  to  find  out  that  the  tcieace  of  numbers — at  least,  where  the  party  wa*  not  an  eyewitness — 
J!  anything  but  an  exact  idence  with  these  andent  chroniden.  The  Codex  Tet-Rementi*, 
written  tome  fif^  year*  after  the  Conquest,  reduce*  the  amount  to  20,000. — (Antiq.  of  Mexican 
vol.  i.  Plate  19;  voL  vL  p.  141,  Eng.  note.)  Even  thii  hardly  warrant*  the  Spaniih  interpreter, 
iin  callti^;  king  AJiuitiotl  a  man  "  of  a  mild  and  moderate  diipontion,"  templaday  bottgrna  camdieiau  I 
— Ibid.  vol.  v.p.49> 

Page  49  (*). — Gomara  state*  the  number  on  the  authority  of  two  wldicn,  whoie  name*  he 
;give*,  who  took  the  trouble  to  count  the  grinning  horror*  in  one  of  these  Golgotha*,  where  tbq> 
were  10  arranged  a*  to  produce  the  mo)t  hideou*  effect.  The  eii*tcnce  of  ^e*e  cooaervatorie* 
q>  attested  by  every  writer  of  the  time. 

Page  49  (*).— The  "  Anonymout  Conqueror  "  atture*  ui,  at  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
idevil  introduced  himidf  into  the  bodiei  of  the  idoli,  and  persuaded  the  ully  prietti  that  hi*  only 
diet  wM  human  hearti  I     It  fumiihe*  a  very  latiifactory  lolurion,  to  bi*  mind,  of  the  frequcMy  «E 
Mcrifices  in  Mexico. — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramutto,  tom.  iti.  fol.  307. 
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Pige  JO  (I). — "nte  Tezcucau  prietu  would  fuo  faaTC  penuaded  the  good  kmg  Neuhiulcojotl, 
on  ocanon  of  a  pctdlence,  to  appeue  the  god*  bf  the  ncrifice  of  aome  of  bia  own  lubjecti,  iniCead 
of  hi*  enemiei ;  on  the  ground,  that,  not  only  thej  would  be  obtained  more  eanly,  but  would  be 
freiher  rictimi,  and  more  acceptable. — [Ixtliliochicl,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  41.)  ThU  writer 
mention!  a  cool  arrangement  entered  into  b^  the  allied  monarchi  with  the  republic  of  Tlaacala 
and  her  confederate*.  A  battleEeld  wa*  marked  out,  00  which  the  troop*  of  die  hoitile  nationa 
were  to  engage  at  itated  «ea«oat,  and  thui  •ttpplj  themielve*  with  lubjecti  for  ncrifice.  The 
Tictoriou*  partj  wai  not  to  purtue  hia  advantage  by  invading  the  othen'  temtoiy,  and  they  were 
to  continue,  in  all  other  reipecta,  on  the  moat  amicable  footing. — (Ubi  tupta.)  The  hiKorian,  who 
follows  in  the  track  of  the  Tezcucan  chronicler,  axf  often  Sod  occaijon  to  *belteT  bimielf,  like 
Arioato,  with 

"  Mettendolo  Turpin,  lo  metto  anch'io." 

Page  51  C). — ReL  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramotia,  torn.  iii.  fol.  yyj.  Among  other  inatances,  ia 
that  oi  ChimaJpopoca,  third  long  of  Mexico,  wbo  doomed  himtelf,  with  a  number  of  hia  lorda, 
to  tbia  death,  to  wipe  <^  an  ind^nitj'  offered  him  by  a  brother  monarch. — (Torquemada,  Monarch. 
Ind.  lib.  2,  cap.  2S.)    liiii  was  the  law  of  honour  with  the  AzCeca. 

Page  5 1  (*). — Voltaire,  doubtle**  intenda  tbia  when  he  tay*, "  II*  n' itaieot  point  anthropopbagei, 
commeuo  trj*  petit  nombredepeupIadeaAmfricatnei." — (E**ai  tui  le*  Moeura,  chap.  14S.] 

Page  ;i  (>J. — No  doubt  the  ferodty  of  character  engendered  by  their  •angutnarj'  rite*  greatly 
facilitated  their  conquest*.  MachiaveUi  attributes  to  a  stmilar  cause,  in  part,  the  nuUtary  sncceue* 
of  the  Roman*.  (Diacorn  *opra  T.  Ltvio,  Ub.  1,  cap.  z.)  The  aame  chapter  contain*  some  in- 
geoieui  reflection*— much  more  ingeniou*  than  candid — on  the  oppoaite  tendenciea  of  Christianity. 

Page  j;  (>). — "An  Egyptian  temple,"  *ayt  E>enon,  *triking1y,  "1*  an  open  volume,  in  which 
the  teaclungs  of  adence,  morality,  and  the  arts  arc  recorded.  ETerytbisf  aeema  to  apeak  one  and 
the  tame  language,  and  breatbea  one  and  the  aame  spirit."  The  passage  is  dted  by  Heeren,  Hist. 
Res.,  voLv.  p.  178. 

Page  s6  ^'). — Divine  Legation,  ap.  Worb  (London,  1811),  vol.  it.  b.  4,  sec  4.  "Hie  btahop  of 
Gloucester,  m  hia  compariaon  of  the  varioua  hieroglyphical  ayatema  of  the  world,  shows  hia  char- 
acteriatic  lagaci^  and  boldnesi  by  announcing  opinions  little  credited  then,  though  lince  ettab- 
li*hed.  He  affirmed  the  eiiaceace  of  an  Egyptian  alphabet,  but  wa*  not  aware  of  the  phonetic 
property  of  hieroglyphics, — the  great  literary  discovery  of  our  age. 

Page  57  C). — It  appears  that  the  hieroglyphic*  on  the  most  recent  monuments  of  Egypt  contain 
no  laiger  infusion  of  phoneuc  charactera  thu  those  which  exiited  eighteen  centuries  before  Christ ; 
ihowing  no  advance,  in  thia  reapect,  for  twenty-two  hundred  years  I — (See  Cbampollion,  Pr jcia 
du  Sjatime  Hijroglyphique  de*  Ancien*  Egyptiena  [Paria,  tBi4],  pp.  242,  aSi.)  It  may  aeem 
more  strange  that  the  enchorial  alphabet,  lo  much  more  commodious,  ahould  not  luve  been  tubiti- 
tuted.  But  the  Egyptians  were  ^miliar  with  their  hieroglyphic*  from  infancy,  which,  moreover, 
took  the  fancies  of  the  moat  illiteiate,  probably  in  the  same  manner  a*  our  children  are  attracted 
and  taught  by  the  picture-olphabeta  in  an  ordinary  spelling-book. 

P*8*  S7  (*).-^De*cripcion  Hist6rica  y  Cronol6gica  de  las  Do*  Piedra*  (Mexico,  iSji),  Parte  2, 
P- 39- 
Page  58  (»).— Ibid.,  pp.  3a,  44.— Acosta,  lib.  6,  cap.  7.  The  continuation  of  Gama'*  woA, 
recently  edited  by  Bustamente,  in  Mexico,  contain*,  among  other  things,  aome  interesting 
remark*  on  the  Aztec  hieroglyphio.  The  editor  ha*  rendered  a  good  aerrice  by  this  further 
publication  of  the  writing*  of  this  estimable  scholar,  who  haa  done  more  than  any  of  hit  country- 
men to  explain  the  mysteries  of  Altec  science. 
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Page  58  (*). — Gams,  Doctipcian,  Pirte  %,  p.  33.  Wirburton,  with  hit  luual  peaetntioa, 
rtjecti  the  idea  of  mjxtttf  in  the  figurative  lueiogl^hict.  (Divine  Legation,  b.  4,  kc  4.}  I 
there  wit  anj  injttei7  reteired  for  the  inidited,  ChamjpolUon  think)  it  may  have  beat  the  g^tem 
ot  the  anaglj^bt.  (Pricia,  p.  36a.)  Whr  aay  not  thia  be  true,  Ukewite,  of  the  monitrout  t^m- 
bolical  combinattoni  which  repreteoted  the  Mexican  deitiet  ? 

Page  58  (*). — Boturini,  Idea,  pp.  77-83. — Ganu,  Detcripdon,  Pane  z,  pp.  34-43.  Heeren 
it  not  aware,  or  doei  not  allow,  that  the  Mexicant  uied  phonetic  characcen  of  any  kind.  (Hitt. 
Rei.,  vol.  V.  p.  4.;.)  They,  indeed,  reverted  the  uaual  order  of  proceeding,  and,  inatead  of  adapting 
the  hieroglyphic  to  the  name  of  the  object,  accommodsCed  the  name  of  the  object  to  the  hien>~ 
glyphic  Thia,  of  courae,  could  not  admit  of  great  extention.  We  find  phonetic  chancten, 
however,  applied,  in  aome  inatancea,  Co  common,  at  well  aa  proper  oamet. 

Page  58  (*). — Boturini,  Idea,  ubi  tupra. 

Page  59  (>). — CUvigero  hai  pven  a  catalogue  of  the  Menctn  hiatoriana  of  the  uiteenth  century, 
— aome  <rf  whom  are  often  cited  in  thii  hlttory, — which  heart  honourable  tettimonj  to  the  literary 
ardour  and  intelligence  of  the  native  racei. — Stor.  del  Menco,  tam.  L,  Pref. — Alto,  Gama, 
Detcripdon,  Parte  1,  pataim. 

Page  59  (*). — M.  de  Humboldt't  remark,  that  the  A«tec  annalt,  from  the  dote  of  the  eleventh 
century,  "  ^ibit  the  greatetc  method  and  attoniahing  minutenett "  (Vuet  dea  Cordilliret,  p. 
137),  mutt  be  received  with  tome  qualification.  The  reader  would  acarcely  underatand  from  it, 
that  there  are  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  facet  recorded  in  any  year,  and  tometimea  not  one  in 
a  doEcn  or  more.  The  necetnry  looaeneta  and  uncertainty  of  theie  hiitoiical  recordl  are  made 
apparent  by  the  rcmarkt  of  the  Spanith  interpreter  of  the  Mendoia  Codex,  who  tellt  ua  that  the 
nativct,  to  whom  it  wh  lubmitted,  were  very  long  in  coming  to  an  agreement  about  the  proper 
aignificatioo  of  the  paintinga. — Antiq.  of  Mexico,  voL  Ti.  p.  87. 

Page  59  (*). — According  to  Boturini,  the  ancient  Mexicant  were  acquainted  with  the  Peruvian 
method  of  recording  eventa,  by  meant  of  the  quippm, — knotted  ttringa  of  varioua  colown, — which 
were  afterwarda  luperaeded  by  hieroglyphical  painting. — (Idea,  p.  8fi.)  He  could  diacover, 
however,  but  a  aingle  apecimen,  which  he  met  with  in  Tiatcala,  and  that  had  nearly  &Ilen  to  piecei 
with  age.  M'Culloch  luggetta  that  it  may  luive  been  only  a  wampum  belt,  tuch  at  it  common 
among  our  North  American  Indiana.  (Retearchea,  p.  xoi.J  The  conjecture  it  plautible  enough. 
Stringt  of  wampum,  of  varioua  colouri,  were  uaed  by  the  latter  people  for  the  amiilar  purpote  of 
regiitering  eventa.  The  intulated  hct^  recorded  by  Boturini,  it  hardly  tufKcient — untupported, 
at  far  at  1  know,  by  any  other  teatimony — to  ettabhth  the  exittence  of  qiafpus  among  the  Attect, 
who  had  but  little  in  common  with  the  Peruviana. 

Page  59  (<}. — Pliny,  who  givet  a  minute  account  of  the  pafynu  reed  of  Egypt,  noticet  the 
variout  manuJacturet  obtained  from  it,  at  ropei,  doth,  paper,  etc  It  tiao  aerved  aa  a  thatch  for 
the  roofa  of  bouiea,  and  at  food  and  drink  for  the  nativct.— -(Hiat.  Nat.,  lib.  1 1,  cap.  lo-ii.)  It  ia 
tingular  that  the  American  agavtf  a  plant  ao  totally  different,  thould  alao  have  been  applied  to  aU 
theae  variout  uiea. 

PagefoC)— L.  _  -^    . 

Vuea  dea  Cordilljrea,  p.  52.— Peter  Martyr  Angteriut,  De  Orbe  Novo  [Compluti,  iS3c>},  dec.  J, 
cap.  S  ;  dec.  5,  cap.  10. — Martyr  haa  given  a  minute  deacription  of  the  Indian  mapi,  aent  htone 
aooo  after  the  invaaion  of  New  Spain.  Hia  inquititive  mind  waa  atruck  with  the  evidence  they 
afiorded  of  a  potitive  dvilitation.  Ribera,  the  friend  of  Cortta,  brought  back  a  ttoiy,  that  the 
paintinga  were  detijgned  aa  pattcmt  for  embroiderera  and  jewdlert.  But  Martyr  bad  been  in 
Egypt,  and  he  felt  little  heiitation  in  placing  the  Indian  drawings  in  the  tame  cbta  with  thote  he 
had  teen  on  the  obeliiki  and  templet  of  that  country. 
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Notes 

Pige  60  (*).— IzUilzochid,  Hist.  Chicb.,  MS.,  Prdlogo.— Idem,  Sum.  Rehc.,  MS.  Writert 
are  not  agreed  whether  the  coi^agntion  tookplace  id  the  iqutre  of  Tlatelolco  or  Tezcuco.  Comp. 
Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Metuco,  torn.  ii.  p.  188,  and  BuitamenCe't  Pref.  to  Iitliliochitl,  Cruaul^ 
del  Conqufrant,  trad,  de  Temaux,  p.  xvii. 

Page  60  C). — It  faaa  been  my  lot  to  record  both  theie  diiplaji  of  human  infinnity,  to  humbling 
to  the  pride  of  intellect. — See  the  Hiitoiy  oi  Ferdinand  and  lubella,  Fait  i,  Chap.  6. 

Page  61  C). — Veij  many  of  the  document!  thui  painfully  amaned  in  the  archive!  of  the 
Audience  of  Mexico,  were  Kild,  according  to  Buitamente,  ai  wrapping-paper,  to  apothecarie* 
ihopkeepen,  and  rocket-maken  1     Boturini'i  noble  collection  ha!  not  fared  much  better. 

Page  62  ('}. — The  hiKory  of  thii  famoui  collection  ii  familiar  to  Bcholari.  It  wai  Knt  to  the 
Emperor  Charlei  the  Fifth,  not  long  after  the  Conquest,  by  the  Viceroy  Mendoza,  Marquei  de 
Mondejar.  The  Te*iel  fell  into  the  handi  of  a  French  cruiser,  and  the  manuscript  wai  taken  to 
Paris.  It  nat  afterward!  bought  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Engliih  embauy,  and,  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  antiquarj  Purchas,  was  engraved,  in  exunsa,  by  him,  in  the  third  volume  of  hit 
Pilgrimage.  After  its  publication,  in  1625,  the  Aztec  original  loit  its  importance,  and  fell  into 
oblivion  10  completely,  that,  when  at  length  the  public  curiodty  was  excited  in  regard  to  iti  fate, 
no  trace  of  it  could  be  discovered.  Many  were  the  speculations  of  icholars,  aC  home  and  abroad, 
respecting  it,  and  Dr.  Robertson  settled  the  question  as  to  it!  exiitence  in  England,  by  declaring 
that  there  was  no  Mexican  relic  in  that  country  except  a  golden  goblet  of  Montezuma. — (Hi!tot7 
of  America  [London,  1796],  vol.  iii.  p.  370-)  Nevertheless,  the  identical  Codex,  and  teveial  other 
Mexican  painting!,  have  been  !ince  diicovered  in  the  Bodleian  iibran'.  The  circumstance  has 
brought  some  obloquy  on  the  hi!torian  who,  while  prying  into  the  collections  of  Vienna  and  the 
Eicurial,  could  be  10  bUnd  Co  those  under  hit  own  eyes.  The  overughc  will  not  appear  so  extra- 
ordinary to  a  thorough-bred  collector,  whether  of  manuscripts,  or  medals,  or  any  other  rarity. 
The  Mendoza  Codex  is,  after  all,  but  a  copy,  coarsel/  done  with  a  pen  onEuropean  paper.  Another 
copy,  from  which  Archbishop  Loreniana  engraved  his  iribute-rolli  in  Mexico,  existed  in  Boturini's 
collection.  A  third  is  in  the  Escurial,  according  to  the  Marquis  of  Spineto. — (Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  [London],  lect.  7.)  This  may  poiubly  he  the  original  painting.  The 
entire  Codex,  copied  from  the  Bodleian  maps,  with  its  Spanish  and  Ensliih  interpretationi,  ii 
included  in  the  noble  compilation  of  Lord  Kingsborough.— -(Voli.  i.,  v.,  vi.)  It  Is  distributed  into 
three  parts ;  embracing  tiie  civil  history  of  the  nation,  the  tribute!  paid  by  the  cities,  and  the 
domestic  economy  and  discipline  of  the  Mexicans  j  and,  from  the  hunesi  of  the  interpretation, 
is  of  much  importance  in  regard  to  these  leveral  topici. 

Page  62  C^. — It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Giustiniani  family ;  but  was  10  little  cared  for,  that 
it  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the  mischievous  hands  of  the  domestics'  children,  who  made  sundrj 
attempts  to  bum  it.  Fortunately  it  was  painted  on  deer!kin,  and,  though  !omewhat  linged,  was 
not  deitroyed. — (Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cordilleres,  p.  89,  et  seq.)  It  is  impossible  to  cast  the  eye 
over  this  brilliant  anemhlage  of  forms  and  colours  without  feeling  how  hopeless  must  be  the 
attempt  to  recover  a  key  to  the  Aztec  mythological  symbols  j  which  are  here  distributed  with 
the  symmetry  indeed,  but  in  all  the  endless  combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope.  It  ii  in  the  third 
volume  of  Lord  Kingshorough's  worL 

Page  6x  (*^. — Humboldt,  who  has  copied  some  pages  of  it  In  his  Atlai  Pittoresque,  intimates 
no  doubt  of  Its  Attec  origin. — (Vues  des  Cordillires,  pp.  z66,  t6j.)  M.  Le  Noir  even  reads 
in  it  an  exposirion  of  Mexican  Mythology,  with  occasioiul  analogies  to  that  of  Egypt  and  of 
Hindostan. — (Antiquitj*  Mexicaines,  tom.  ii.,  introd.)  The  fantastic  foimi  of  hieroglyphic 
symbol!  may  afford  analogies  for  almost  anything. 

Page  62  (*). — The  history  of  this  Codex,  engraved  entire  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Mexico,  goes  no  further  back  than  1739,  when  it  wai  purchased  at  Vienna  for  the  Dresden 
library.     It  it  made  of  the  American  agave.    The  figures  painted  on  it  bear  little  resemblance, 
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eilher  in  feature  or  tnnn,  to  the  Mexican.  Thef  are  •urmounted  \j  a  aort  of  headgear,  which 
loob  lomethiiig  like  a  modem  peruke.  On  the  diin  of  one  we  m87  notice  a  beard,  a  ugn  often 
uied  after  the  Conqueit,  to  denote  a  European.  Manx  of  the  peraon*  are  ritting  croM-l^g«d. 
The  profile!  of  the  faces,  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  limbt,  are  tketched  with  a  (pint  and  freedom 
vccy  unlike  the  hard  angular  outlinei  of  the  Aiteci.  The  chtnctert  alio  aie  delicately  traced, 
generally  in  an  irregular,  but  circular  form,  and  are  veiy  minute.  Thej  are  arranged,  like  the 
Egyptian,  both  horizontally  and  perpendicularly,  moitly  in  the  former  manner,  and,  from  the 
prevalent  direction  of  the  profilei,  would  teem  to  have  been  read  from  right  to  left.  Whether 
phonetic  oi  ideographic,  they  are  of  that  compact  and  purely  conventional  lort  which  beloogi  to 
a  well-digeited  lyttcm  for  the  communication  of  thought.  One  carmot  but  regret  that  no  trace 
■hould  eiiit  of  the  quarter  whence  thit  MS.  wai  obtained ;  perhapi  lome  part  of  Central  America ; 
from  the  rc^on  of  the  myiterioui  race*  who  built  the  monuments  of  Mitia  and  Palenque.  Though 
in  truth,  there  leemi  icarcely  more  reiemblance  in  the  tymbolt  to  the  Palenque  bai-rdiefi  than  to 
the  Altec  painting*. 

Page  62  ('). — There  are  three  of  these :  the  Mendota  Codei ;  the  Telleriano-Rementii, 
fonnerly  the  property  of  Archblihop  Tellier,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Parii ;  and  the  Vatican  MS., 
No.  373S.  The  interpretation  of  the  lait  bean  evident  maiki  of  iti  recent  origin ;  probably  at 
late  ai  the  dote  of  the  uiteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  levcnteenth  century,  when  the  anaent 
hieroglyphica  were  read  with  the  eye  of  faith,  rather  than  of  reaton.  Whoever  wai  the  commen- 
tator (comp.  Vuei  de>  Coidillteei,  pp.  Z03,  104 ;  and  Andq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  i;j,  112), 
he  ha*  given  *uch  an  expoution  ai  uiowi  the  old  Axteci  to  have  been  ai  orthodox  Chrutiani  at 
any  lubjecti  of  the  Pope. 

Page  62  (*}. — The  total  number  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphica  diacovered  by  CfaampoUion  amountt 
to  S64,;  and  of  theae  130  only  are  phonetic,  notwithatandiog  that  thit  kind  of  character  ia  iiied  far 
mote  frequently  than  both  the  othera. — Pricii  p.  163  ;  alao  Spineto,  Lecturet,  lect.  3. 

Page  6z  C). — Ixtliixochitl,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  Dedic. — Boturini,  who  travelled  throu^  every 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  middle  of  the  latt  century,  could  not  meet  with  an  individual  who 
could  afford  him  the  teait  clue  to  the  Aztec  hierogtyphict.  So  completely  had  evei^  vettige  of 
their  ancient  language  been  awept  away  from  the  memory  of  the  nativei.  (Idea,  p.  ii6.)  If  we 
are  to  believe  Buatamente,  however,  a  complete  key  to  the  whole  ayatem  ia,  at  thi>  moment,  towu- 
whtTt  in  Spain.  It  wa>  carried  home  at  the  time  of  the  proceai  againat  Father  Myer,  in  179s- 
The  name  of  the  Mexican  Charopollion  who  diacovered  it  it  Borunda. — Gama,  DeKtipdon, 
torn.  ii.  p.  33,  nota. 

Page  63  (>]. — 7toamaxdi,  "  the  divine  book,"  at  it  nat  called.  According  to  Ixtliixochitl,  it 
wai  compoaed  by  a  Tezcucan  doctor,  named  Huematzin,  towardi  the  cloie  of  the  aeventh  century. 
— (Relacionel,  MS.}.  It  gave  an  account  of  the  migrationa  of  hit  nation  from  Atia,  of  the  varioul 
ttationt  on  their  journey,  of  their  lodal  and  lellgioua  inititutiont,  their  acience,  irta,  etc.,  etc,  a 
good  deal  too  much  for  one  book.  Igiwmm  pro  mapiiJUo.  It  hat  never  been  aeen  by  a  European. 
A  copy  ii  aaid  to  have  been  in  poateaiion  of  the  Tezcucan  chroniclers,  on  the  taking  of  their  capital. 
— (Buatamente,  Cr6nica  Mexicana  [Mexico,  iSzz],  carta  3.)  Lord  Kinglborough,  who  can 
acent  out  a  Hebrew  root,  be  it  buried  never  to  deep,  bat  diacovered  that  the  Teaamtxdi  wa>  the 
Pentateuch.  Thua, — uo  meani  "  divine,"  amotl  "paper,"  or  "  book,"  and  moxiU  "  apptan  to  be 
Moaea," — "  Divine  book  of  Moiea  I  " — Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  vi.  p.  Z04,  nota. 

Page  63  {'}.— Boturini,  Idea,  pp.  90-97. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Meaaico,  torn.  iL  pp.  174-178. 

Page  63  (*]. — See  some  account  of  thete  mummeriea  in  Acoata  (lib.  ;,  cap.  30), — alto  Clavigero 
(Stor.  del  Meaaico,  ubi  tupra).  Stone  modeli  of  maak*  ate  aometimet  found  among  the  Indian 
ruins,  and  engravingi  of  them  are  both  in  Lord  Kiugabotough'i  works,  and  in  the  Antiquity 
Mencainea. 
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Page  64  (*). — Gama,  Docripclon,  Parte  z,  Apend.  2.  Cima,  in  compiring  the  language  of 
MeiicaD  notation  with  the  decimal  ifitem  of  the  Europeaai,  and  the  ingenioua  biDar7  i^item  of 
Leibnitz,  confoundi  oral  with  written  irithmetic. 

Page  64  (■). — Cama,  ubi  lupra.  Thit  learned  Mezicao  hai  given  a  verj  Mtiifactoiy  treatiM 
«n  the  arithmetic  of  the  Azteci,  in  hit  tecond  part. 

Page  64  (•). — Herodotut,  Euterpe,  tee.  4. 

Page  64  (*). — SahaguD,  Hiit.  de  Nueva  Eapafia,  lib.  4,  Apend.  According  to  Clavigero,  the 
fairawereheldon  the  £71  bearing  the  lign  of  the  jeai.     Stoi  del  Memco,  torn.  ii.  p.  61. 

Page  64  (').— The  people  of  Java,  according  to  Sir  Stamford  Itafflei,  regulated  their  marketi 
alio  by  a  week  of  five  dayi.  Thej  had,  beaidei,  our  week  of  Kvea.  (Hiitorj  of  Java  [London, 
1S30],  voL  i.  pp.  ;3i,  ;^t.^  The  btter  divitton  of  time,  of  general  uie  throughout  the  Eait,  ia 
the  oldett  monument  ffnating  of  attronomical  tctence. — See  La  Place,  Eipoaidon  du  Syitime  du 
Monde  (Paris,  igoS),Iiv.  5,  chap.  i. 

Page  64  (■). — Sahagua  intimate!  doubti  of  thia.  "  Another  fcatival  wat  celebrated  every  four 
year*  in  honour  of  the  fire,  and  it  it  a  leaaonable  conjecture  that  at  thit  feitival  tbey  introduced 
their  correction  by  counting  aiz  mmoateni  daya."  (Hiat.  de  Nneva  EapaiLa,  lib.  4,  Apend.)  But 
thia  author,  however  good  an  authority  for  the  luperadtiont,  ii  an  indifferent  one  for  the  science 
of  the  Mexican). 

Page  64  C). — The  Peruana  had  a  qrde  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeart,  of  three  hundred  and 
liity-Gve  day*  each,  at  the  end  of  which  they  intercalated  thirty  day t.— (Humboldt,  Vuea  de* 
CotdilUrea,  p.  177.)  Thii  waa  the  aame  a)  thirteen  after  the  cycle  of  fifty-two  year*  of  the 
Mexican* ;  but  wa*  leu  accurate  than  their  probable  intercalation  of  twelve  daya  and  a  half.  It 
ia  obvioutly  indifferent,  la  far  aa  accuracy  it  concerned,  which  multiple  of  four  it  aelected  to  form 
the  cycle ;  though  the  *horter  the  interval  of  intercalation,  the  leai,  of  courac,  will  be  the  temporary 
ileparture  from  the  true  time. 

Page  65  (*). — Thii  i*  the  coocluiion  to  which  Gama  arrivea,  after  a  very  careful  inveatigation 
of  the  aubject.  He  auppoaea  that  the  "  bundlea,"  or  cydet,  of  fifty-two  year*,— by  which,  aa  we 
«hall  aee,  the  Meiicaiit  computed  time, — ended  altematdy  at  midnight  and  midday.— (Dociipcion, 
Parte  i,  p.  51,  et  teq.)  He  finds  tome  warrant  for  thit  in  Acoita't  account  (lib.  6,  cap.  3),  though 
contradicted  by  Toiquemada  (Monarch.  lad.,  lib.  5,  cap.  jj),  and,  aa  it  appeart,  by  Safaagun, — 
whoae  work,  however,  Gama  never  law,  (Hiat.  de  Nneva  Espafia,  lib.  7,  cap.  9),  both  of  whom 
place  the  close  of  the  year  at  midnight.  Gama's  hypotheti*  derivet  coufinnauon  from  a  circum- 
stance  I  have  not  teen  noticed-  Beiidea  the  "  bundle  "  of  fifty-two  yeara,  the  Meiicani  had  a 
larger  cycle  of  one  hundred  and  four  yeara,  called  "  an  old  age."  At  this  wat  not  uaed  ia  their 
rec^oningi,  which  were  carried  on  by  their  "  bundles,"  it  leema  highly  probable  that  it  wai  detigned 
to  exprest  the  period  which  would  bring  round  the  commencement  of  the  imallet  eyelet  to  the 
tame  hour,  and  in  which  the  intercalary  dayt,  amounting  to  twenty-five,  might  be  comprehended 
without  a  fraction. 

Page  65  (■). — Thiilength,  at  computed  by  Zach,  at  365  d.  5h.  4!  m.  48  tec,  it  only  a  m.  39iec. 
longer  than  the  Mexican ;  which  corretpondi  Aith  the  celebrated  calculation  of  the  attronomer 
of  the  Caliph  Almamon,  that  fell  thort  about  two  minute*  of  the  true  time. — See  La  Place, 
Expotition,  p.  350. 

Page  65  (')-—"  The  tmall  excett  of  4  hour*,  38  minute*,  40  teconda,  over  25  daya  in  each  period 
of  1C4  yeari,  would  not  amount  to  an  entire  day  until  the  lapae  of  five  of  theie  period*,  i.t.  538 
jear*." — (Gama,  Detcripcion,  Parte  i,  p.  23.}     Gama  eitimates  the  tolar  year  at  36;  d.  ;  h.  4S  m. 
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Page  65  (*). — The  andent  Etnucani  arranged  (heir  calendw  in  c}>clet  of  i  lo  toUr  jtazt,  and 
reckoned  dte  year  at  365  d.  5  b.  40  m. ;  at  leait,  thii  •eemi  probable,  Mft  Niebuhr.  (Hiacot^  of 
Rome,  Eng.  tram.  [Cambridge,  181S],  vol.  i.  pp.  113,238.)  TheearljRomaiuliadiiotnicenaagh 
to  avail  themtelvei  of  thii  accurate  meanirement,  which  came  within  nine  minute*  of  the  trve 
time.  The  Julian  reform,  which  aatumed  36;  d.  j^  h.  ■■  the  length  of  the  year,  erred  ai  much,  or 
rather  more,  on  the  other  ride.  And  when  die  European*,  who  adopted  thii  calendar,  landed  in 
Mexico,  their  reckoning  wa>  nearlj'  eleven  daj>  in  advance  of  the  exact  time, — or,  in  other  word*, 
of  the  reckoning  of  the  barbaroui  Azteo ;  a  remarkable  fact.  Gama'i  reaearchei  led  to  the  con- 
durion  that  the  yeu  of  the  new  cvde  began  with  the  Aitect  on  the  ninth  of  January ;  a  date 
conaiderabl;  earlier  than  that  uiuiilj'  atrigned  hy  the  Mencan  writera. — (Deacriprion,  Parte  t, 
pp.  49-52.)  Bj  postponing  the  intercalation  to  the  end  of  fifty-two  jeara,  the  annual  loM  of 
■ix  houn  made  evcij  fourth  year  begin  a  day  earUer.  Thui,  the  cyde  commendng  on  the  ninth 
of  January,  the  fifth  year  of  it  began  on  the  eighth,  the  ninth  year  on  the  aeventh,  and  to  on ; 
(o  that  the  laat  dayi  of  the  leriei  of  fifty-two  yean  fell  on  the  twen^-iixth  of  December,  when  the 
intercalation  of  thirteen  day*  rectified  the  chronology,  and  carried  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year  to  the  ninth  of  January  again.  Torquemada,  puziled  by  the  irregularitj'  of  the  new 
year'*  day,  auerti  that  the  Mencan*  were  unacouaintcd  with  the  annual  excen  of  ni  houri,  and 
therefore  never  intercalated  1— (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  10,  cap.  36.)  The  interpreter  of  the  Vatican 
Codex  hai  fallen  into  a  leriei  of  blunden  on  the  aame  lubject,  itill  more  ludicrou*. — -(Antiq.  of 
Mexico,  vol.  vi.  PL  16.)     So  aoon  had  Aztec  icience  fallen  into  oblivion,  after  the  Conquen  1 

Page  65  ('), — Theae  hieri^lyphica  were  a  "  rabbit,"  a  "  reed,"  ■  "  flint,"  a  "  houae."  They 
were  taken  a>  aymbolical  of  the  four  dementi,  air,  water,  fire,  earth,  according  to  Veytia. — (Hitt. 
Antig.,  torn.  i.  cap.  5.}  It  i*  not  eaiy  to  tee  the  connection  between  the  tenni  "  rabbit  and 
"  air,"  which  lead  the  reipectivc  aeriet. 

Page  67  ('). — The  table  of  two  of  the  four  indiction*  of  thirteen  year*  each  will  make 
the  text  more  dear.  The  Snt  column  ihowa  the  actual  year  of  the  peat  cyde,  or  "  bundle  "  ; 
the  tecond,  the  numerical  doti  uied  in  their  arithmetic.  The  third  u  compoaed  of  their  hiero- 
glypbici  for  rabbit,  reed,  flint,  houK,  in  their  regular  order.  By  purniiog  the  combinatioiw 
through  the  two  remaining  indictioni,  it  will  be  fouod  that  the  lame  number  of  doti  will  never 
coindde  with  the  lame  hieroglyphic  These  tablei  are  generally  thrown  into  the  form  of  whedi, 
at  are  those  also  of  their  months  and  days,  having  a  voy  prelQ'  effect.  Several  have  been  pob- 
lished,  at  different  times,  from  the  collections  of  Siguenza  and  BoturinL  T^e  whed  of  the  great 
cycle  of  fifty-two  years  is  encompassed  by  a  serpent,  which  was  also  the  symbol  of "  an  age,"  t>oth 
with  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  Father  Toribio  seems  to  misapprehend  the  nature  at  thete 
chronological  wheds  1  "  Tenian  rodelas  y  eacudoi,  y  en  ellas  pintadai  las  figuras  y  aimai  de  nM 
Demonios  con  >u  blason." — Hist,  de  Io>  Indios,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  4. 

Page  67  (■). — Among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Mogbols,  Mantchons,  and  other  families  of  the 
Tartar  race.  Their  series  are  composed  of  emboli  of  their  five  dements,  and  the  twdve  lo^ol 
rigni,  making  a  cyde  of  sixty  years'  duration.  Thdr  several  systems  are  exhibited  in  connection 
with  the  Mexican,  in  the  luminous  pages  of  Humboldt  (Vues  des  Cordillires,  p.  149),  «4io  drawa 
important  consequences  from  the  comparison,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  hereafter. 

Page  67  (*). — In  this  calendar,  the  months  of  the  tropicd  year  were  distributed  into  cydes  of 
thirteen  days,  which  being  repeated  twenty  timet, — the  number  of  days  in  a  solar  month, — com- 
pleted the  lunar  or  astrological  rear  of  260  days ;  when  the  reckoning  began  again.  "  By 
the  contrivance  of  thete  trecmas  [terms  of  thirteen  days)  and  the  cyde  of  fifty-two  yeart,"  says 
Gama,  "  they  formed  a  luni-iolar  period,  most  exact  for  aitronomital  purposes. "-~(Descripcion, 
Parte  i,  p.  17.)  He  adds,  that  these  trtceiuu  were  suggested  by  the  periods  in  which  the  moon  is 
visible  before  and  after  conjunction. — (Loc  cit.)  It  seems  hardly  posuble  that  a  people,  capable 
of  constructing  a  calendar  so  accuratdy  on  the  true  prindplei  of  solar  time,  Aould  to  grossly  err 
ai  to  suppose,  that  in  this  reckoning  they  really  "  represented  the  daily  revolutions  of  the  moon." 
"  The  whole  Eastern  world,"  says  the  learned  Niebuhr,  "  has  followed  the  moon  in  its  calendar ; 
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the  free  adeiitific  divirion  of  a  tuc  portion  of  time  ii  peculiar  to  the  We*t.    Connected  with  the 
Wett  ii  tlut  ptimeral  extiDct  world  which  we  oil  the  New." — HUtoty  of  Rome,  toL  L  p.  239. 


Page  67  [')■ — Thiu,  their  aiCrological  vear  wai  divided  into  monthi  of  thirteen  da^i ;  there 
were  thirteen  yean  in  their  indictiona,  which  contained  each  three  hundred  and  liity-Gve  period) 
of  thirteen  dajt,  etc.  It  ia  a  curiou*  fact,  that  the  number  of  lunar  montha  of  thirteen  dayt, 
contained  in  a  cycle  of  fifty-two  yean,  with  the  intercalation,  ihould  correipond  prediely  with  the 
number  of  yean  in  the  great  Sothic  period  of  the  Egyptian!,  namely,  1491  ;  a  period  in  which 
the  teaioni  and  fettivali  came  round  to  the  tame  place  in  the  year  again.  The  coincidence  may 
be  accidental.  But  a  people  employing  periodical  terie*,  and  aatrol^cal  calculattooa,  have  gener- 
ally Mme  meaning  in  the  numben  tiiey  lelecC  and  the  combination!  to  which  they  lead. 

Page  670. — According  to  Gama  (Detcripcion,  Parte  I,  pp.  75, 76},  becaute  360  can  be  divided 
by  nine  without  a  fraction;  the  nine  "companion!"  not  bemg  attached  to  the  five  complementary 
day*.  But  4,  a  my!tic  number  much  uied  in  their  arithmetical  combinationi,  would  have  aniwered 
the  !ame  purpoae  equally  well.  In  regard  to  thia,  M'Culloch  obierve*,  with  much  ahrewdncM, 
"  It  aeema  impoMible  that  the  Meiicani,  ao  careful  in  conitructing  their  cycle,  ihould  abruptly 
terminate  it  with  360  revolution!,  whoae  natural  period  of  termination  11 2340."  And  be  auppoiet 
the  nine  "  companion] "  were  uaed  in  connection  with  the  cydea  of  i6a  daya,  in  order  to  throw 
them  into  the  larger  onea  of  2340 ;  eight  of  which,  irith  a  ninth  of  260  dayi,  he  atcertaini  to  be 
equal  to  the  great  aolar  period  of  $2  yean. — (Reaearchei,  pp.  207,  20S.)  Thit  i*  very  plauaible. 
But  in  fact  the  combinationi  of  the  two  fint  leriei,  forming  the  cycle  of  z6a  dayi,  were  alwaya 
interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  unce  each  new  year  began  with  the  lame  hieroglyphic  of  the 
daya.  The  third  aeriea  of  the  "  companioni "  waa  intermitted,  aa  above  itated,  on  the  five  unlucky 
day!  which  cloted  the  year,  in  order,  if  we  may  believe  Boturini,  that  the  fint  daya  of  the  aom' 
year  might  have  annexed  to  it  the  fint  of  the  nine  "  companioaa,"  which  ugnified  "  lord  of  the 
year  "  (Idea,  p.  57) ;  a  reault  which  might  hive  been  equally  well  aecured,  without  any  intermianon 
al  all,  by  taking  5,  another  favourite  numbeV,  inatead  of  9,  aa  the  diviaor.  At  it  waa,  however,  the 
cycle,  at  far  ai  the  third  aeriet  wa«  concerned,  did  terminate  with  j6o  revolutiona.  The  lubject  i* 
a  perplexing  one ;  and  I  can  hardly  hope  to  have  pretented  it  m  aucb  a  manner  aa  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  the  reader. 

Page  67  C). — Hiit.  de  Nueva  EapaBa,  lib.  4,  Introd. 

Page  6g  C).— 

"  It  ia  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought, 
That,  in  immeaiurable  height!  above  ui, 
At  our  fint  birth  the  wreath  of  love  wa*  woven 
With  aparkling  itan  for  flowen." 

CoLtRiDGt,  Tranalation  of  Wallenitein,  Act  >,  ic.  4. 

Schillei  ii  more  true  to  poetry  than  hiitory,  when  he  telli  ua,  in  the  beautiful  paaiage  of  which 
thia  ia  part,  that  the  worahip  of  the  atara  took  the  place  of  claaaic  mythology.     It  eiiated  long 

Page  69  ('). — Gama  bai  given  ui  a  complete  almanac  of  the  aatrological  year,  with  the  appto- 

firiate  ligni  and  diviiiana,  ahowing  with  what  acientific  ikill  it  vraa  adapted  to  ita  vuiout  u!e!. — 
Detcripcion,  Parte  i,  pp.  25-31  ;  62-76.)  Sahagun  hai  devoted  a  whole  book  to  explaining  the 
my!tic  import  and  value  of  dieae  ngn!,  with  a  minuteneu  that  ma^  enable  one  to  caat  up  a  icheme 
of  nativity  for  himaelf. — (Hiat.  de  Nueva  EapaQa,  lib.  4.)  It  is  evident  he  fully  believed  the  magic 
wonden  which  he  told.  "  It  waa  a  deceitful  art,"  he  aaya,  "  pemicioui  and  idolatrou) ;  and  nai 
never  contrived  by  human  reaaon."     The  good  father  waa  certainly  no  philoiopher. 
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Page  69  (^ — See,  among  othen,  the  Cod.  TeL-Rem.,  Part  4,  PL  11,  ip.  Antiq.  of  Meiioo, 
vol.  i. 

Page  69  (*). — "  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,"  lajt  Lord  KingtboTOUgh,  "  that  the  Mexican*  were 
acquainted  with  many  identifical  initrumenti  of  itrange  iiiTencion,  ai  compared  with  our  own ; 
whether  the  uUicapt  may  not  have  been  of  the  number  ii  uncertain ;  but  the  thirteenth  plate  of 
M.  Dupaii'i  Monument!,  Part  Second,  which  repretent*  a  man  holding  lomething  of  a  limilaT 
nature  to  hi«  eye,  affordi  reaMin  to  lUppoK  that  they  knew  bow  to  improve  Che  powera  of  Tision." — 
(Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  vi.  p.  ij,  note.)  The  ioitrument  alluded  to  ii  rudely  carred  on  a  conical 
rock.  It  ia  railed  no  higher  than  the  neck  of  the  person  who  holdi  it,  and  look*,  to  my  thinking, 
a«  much  like  a  mutkel  M  a  teleicope }  thoughlihallnocinfer  theuteof  fire-armaunong  the  Aiceci 
from  thii  ciicumitance. — (See  vol.  iv.  PL  ij.)  Captain  Dupaii,  however,  in  hia  commentaij  on 
the  drawing,  aeea  quite  at  much  in  it  ai  hii  lordahip. — Ibid.  vol.  v.,  p.  141. 

Page  69  (*). — Gama,  Deacripdon,  Parte  i,  tec.  4  j    Parte  a,  Apend.     Beaidea  thia  coloanl 
fragment,  Gama  met  with  lome  othen,  detigned,  probably,  for  limilar  tcientific  uiea,  at  Chapol- 
Before  he  bad  leiiure  to  examine  them,  however,  they  were  broken  up  for  materialt  to  build 
ice  I     A  fate  not  unlike  that  wliicb  baa  too  often  befallen  the  monuroenti  of  andent  art  in 
(be  Old  World. 

Page  69  (*). — In  hit  lecond  treatise  on  the  cylindrical  ttone,  Gama  dwella  more  at  targe  on  it* 
tcientmc  conatmction,  ai  a  vertical  tun-dial,  in  order  to  diipel  the  doubu  of  lome  tturdy  tceptict 
on  chit  point. — (Detcripcion,  Parte  z,  Apend.  i.)  The  civil  day  wat  diitributed  by  the  Mexicuu 
into  tixteen  parta ;  and  began,  like  that  of  mott  of  the  Aiiatic  nationi,  with  auniiae.  M.  de 
Humboldt,  who  probably  never  law  Gama'i  aecond  treatiie,  allowa  only  oght  intervali. — Vuc* 
dea  Cordilliret,  p.  128. 

Page  70  (I), — La  Phce,  who  tuggeatt  the  analogy,  frankly  admit*  the  dlfl^culty. — Syateme  do 
Monde,  liv.  $.  ch.  3. 

Page  70  (•). — M.  Jomard  e 

properly  conduded,  at  the  wint __ , .    _ „ 

The  cauie  of  M.  Jomard'a  error  i)  hii  fixing  tt  before,  ittitead  of  after,  the  complementary  dayi- — 
See  hia  aeniible  letter  on  the  Altec  calendar,  in  the  Vuet  det  Cordillirea,  p.  309. 

Page  71  ('). — At  the  actual  moment  of  their  culmination,  according  to  both  Sabagun  (Hist,  de 
Nueva  Eapaila,  lib.  4,  Apend.)  and  Torquemada  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  lo,  cap.  33,  36).  But  thi* 
could  not  be,  ai  that  took  place  at  midnight,  in  November ;  ao  late  aa  the  last  aecular  festival, 
which  waa  early  in  Montezuma's  reign,  in  1507. — [Gama,  Deacripdon,  Parte  1,  p.  Jo,  oota. — 
Humboldt,  Vues  det  Cordilliret,  pp.  iSi,  iSz.)  The  longer  we  postpone  the  beginning  of  the 
new  cycle,  the  greater  atill  mutt  be  the  dtacrepaQcy. 

Page  71  (').— 

"  On  hia  bare  breatt  the  cedar  bougbi  are  laid ; 
On  hia  bare  breaat,  dry  aedge  and  odotoua  gumt 
Laid  ready  to  recdve  the  aacred  ipark. 
And  blaze  to  herald  the  ascending  Sun, 
Upon  hit  living  altar." 

SotiTHET'a  Madoc,  part  1,  can.  16. 

Page  7a  (y). — I  borrow  the  worda  of  the  aummont  by  which  the  people  were  called  to  the 
ludi  uculares,  the  secular  gamea  of  andent  Rome,  "  ^s  nee  sfecidutt  gmuquam,  nte  iptciauma 
taet." — (Suetoniut,  Vita  Tib.  Claudii,  lib.  5.)  The  old  Mexican  chroniclen  warm  into  lomething 
like  doquence  in  tbdr  descriptions  of  the  Aztec  festival. — (Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  lo^ 
cap.  33. — Toribio,  Hiat.  de  los  Indioa,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  5. — Sahagun,  Hitt.  de  Nueva  Etpa&a, 
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lib.  7,  cap.  9-11.  See,  alio,  Guna,  Docripcion,  Parte  i,  pp.  52-54. — Clangero,  Stor.  delMeuico, 
t«m.  ii.  pp.  84--86.)  The  Engli^  reader  will  find  a  mote  bnlliaut  colouring  of  the  ume  icene  in 
the  canto  of  Madoc,  above  cited, — On  the  CloK  of  the  Century. 

Page  76  (1).— Thi*  latter  grab,  according  to  Humboldt,  waa  found  b}>  the  Europeani  in  the 
New  World,  from  the  Mutb  of  Chili  to  Pennaylvania  (Eirai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  40S) )  he  m^ht 
have  added,  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Out  puritan  father*  found  it  in  abundance  on  the  New  Engluid 
coait,  whererer  thef  landed.  See  Morton,  New  EngUnd'a  Memorial.  (Boiton,  iSa6],  p.  68. — 
Coolan,  MaMachuKtt*  Hiitorical  Collection!,  cbap.  ]. 

Page  77  (>). — Torquenuda,  Monarch,  Ind.,  lib.  13,  cap.  31.  "  Admirable  example  for  our 
timea,"  ezdaima  the  good  father,  "  when  women  are  not  onl}r  unfit  for  the  labour!  of  the  Geld, 
but  have  too  much  \vnKf  to  attend  to  their  own  household  I  " 

Page  77  (^. — A  atriking  contraat  alio  to  the  Egyptiani,  with  whom  tome  antiquariei  are  dii- 
poaed  to  identify  the  ancient  Mexican).  Sopbodea  notices  the  effeminacy  of  the  men  in  Egypt, 
who  stayed  at  home  tending  the  loom,  while  their  wivea  were  employed  in  aerere  laboura  out  of 
doort.  "  They  twain,  10  like  in  nature  and  way  of  life  to  the  uaage  of  Egypt,  where  the  men  ait 
within  the  bouse,  working  at  the  loom,  while  their  contort)  in  the  field)  tend  the  produce  which 
providea  auatenance." — Sophocl.,  (Edip.  Col.,  t.  337-341. 

Page  77  (*). — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  3,  cap.  23. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Metnco, 
torn.  ii.  pp.  153-155.  "Jamaa  padecijron  hambre,"  *ayi  the  former  writer,  "tino  en  poca* 
ocauonea.  If  dieae  faminei  were  rare,  they  were  very  diatreuing,  however,  and  laated  very 
long. — Comp.  IxtlilxochitI,  Kiit.  ChJch.,  MS.,  cap.  41,  71,  et  alibi. 

Page  77  (*). — Oviedo  considera  the  muid  an  important  plant  \  and  Hernandez,  in  hi)  copiout 
catal^ue,  makei  no  mention  of  it  at  til.  But  Humboldt,  who  haa  given  much  attention  to  it, 
concludes,  that  if  lome  apeciei  were  brought  into  the  country,  other)  were  indigenous. — (Ettai 
Politique,  tom.  ii.  pp.  382-388.)  If  we  may  credit  Clavigero,  the  banana  was  the  forbidden 
fruit  that  tempted  our  poor  mother  Eve  I — Stot.  del  Measico,  tom.  i.  p.  49,  nota. 

Page  78  C).— Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Rarousio,  tom.  iii.  fol.  306.— Hernandez,  De  Historil 
Plantarum  Novie  Hispanic  (Matriti,  1790),  lib.  6,  cap.  87. 

Page  78  (*). — Carta  deL  Lie.  Zuaio,  MS.  He  extol)  the  honey  of  the  maize,  as  equal  to  that 
□f  the  bee).  (Alto  Oviedo,  Hiit.  Natural  de  Us  Indiai,  cap.  4,  ap.  Barda,  torn,  i.)  Hemandei, 
who  celebrate)  the  manifold  ways  in  which  the  maize  was  prepared,  derive*  it  from  the  Haytian 
word  mabi%. — Hist.  Plantarum,  lib.  6,  cap.  44,  45. 

Page  78  O- — And  ii  still,  in  one  spot  at  least,  San  Alngel, — three  league*  from  the  capital. 
Another  mill  wa*  to  have  been  established  a  few  years  since  in  Puebla.  Whether  thia  ha*  actually 
been  done  I  am  ignorant. — See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statea,  h^rch  iz,  1838. 

Page  78  (^). — Before  the  Revolution,  the  dutiea  on  the  pidqut  fonned  ao  important  a  branch  of 
revenue,  that  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Toluca  alone  paid  ¥817,739  to  government. 
(Humboldt,  Etaai  Politique,  tom.  ii.  p.  47.)  It  require*  time  to  reconcile  European*  to  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  thi*  liquor,  on  the  merit*  of  which  they  are  consequently  much  divided.  There  i) 
but  one  opinion  among  the  native).  The  Engliah  reader  will  find  a  good  account  of  it*  manu- 
facture in  Ward'*  Menco,  vol.  it.  pp.  5  5'-6o. 

Page  79  ^). — Hernandez  enumerate*  the  *everal  apeciet  of  the  maguey,  which  are  turned  to 
thoe  manifold  uiei,  in  his  learned  work,  De  Hiat.  Plantarum.  (Lib.  7,  cap.  71,  et  acq.)  M.  de 
Htnnboldt  coniider)  them  all  varietie*  of  the  agave  AmtrUana,  familiar  in  the  aouthem  parts,  both 
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of  the  United  Stitet  and  Europe.  (Euai  Politique,  torn.  ti.  p.  4S7  et  leq.)  Thii  opinion  hu 
brought  on  him  a  nther  tour  rehuke  from  our  countiTmin,  the  Ute  Dr.  Penine,  who  pronounce* 
them  a  diittnct  ipedei  from  the  American  agave;  and  regard!  one  of  the  kind*,  the  ^U,  from 
nhich  the  fine  thread  it  obtained,  ai  a  totally  diilinct  genu*.  (See  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  AgricuItuTe.)  Yet  the  Baron  may  find  authority  for  all  the  propertiei  aicribed  bj  him  to  the 
maguey  in  the  mott  accredited  writcn  who  have  rended  more  or  leu  time  in  Mexico. — See  among 
othen,  Hernandez,  ubi  aupra. — Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nuera  EipaSa,  lib.  9,  cap.  3 ;  lib.  1 1,  cap.  7. — 
Toribio,  Hilt,  de  loi  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  19.— Carta  del  Lie  Zuazo,  MS.  The  Uit,  (pealdng 
of  the  maguey  which  produce!  the  fermented  drink,  !ayi  eipieHly,  "  From  the  redduum  of  the 
laid  leare*  they  prepare  a  thread  ai  fine  ai  that  of  Holland  linen,  ^m  which  they  make  a  textile, 
excellent  for  clothing  and  very  delicate."  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  Dr.  Pcrrine  (hom 
himtelf  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ttnicture  and  habit!  of  the  tropical  plants,  which,  with 
*nch  patriotic  ipiiit,  he  propoied  to  introduce  into  Florida. 

Page  79  (■). — The  fir*t  regular  e*tabli*hment  of  thi*  kind,  according  to  Carli,  wa!  at  Padoa, 
in  1545.— Lettret  Amiric,  torn.  1.  chap.  21. 

Page  79  (*).— P.  Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  Decade*  (Compluti,  'SJo)i  dec  5,  p.  191.— Acorta, 
lib.  4,  cap.  3. — Humbold^  Ettai  FoUtique,  torn.  iiL  pp.  1 14-125. — Torquemada,  Monarch,  Ind., 
lib.  I  J,  cap.  34.     "  Men  wrought  in  bra!*,"  tayi  Hetiod, "  when  iron  did  not  exiit." 
Xk^kC  f  ipyii^t>n  '  /ifX«f  V  aix  itm  ttimpiit. 

HitioD.  'Bpy«  Kill  'H/(ifw. 
The  Abhi  Raynal  contend)  that  the  ignorance  of  icon  must  neceuarily  have  k«>t  the  Meiicant 
in  a  low  *tate  of  ciri)i*ation,  unce  without  it  "  they  could  have  produced  no  work  in  metal  worth 
looking  at,  no  maionry  not  architecture,  engraring  nor  iculpture." — (Ht!tory  of  the  Indiet,  Eog. 
trant.,  voL  iiL  b.  6.)  Iron,  however,  if  known,  wai  little  uied  by  the  ancient  Egyptian*,  whoK 
migh^  monument!  were  hewn  with  bronie  tool*,  while  their  weapon*  and  domeitic  utcnnlt 
were  of  the  !ame  material,  at  appear  from  the  green  ^our  given  to  them  in  th^  painting*. 


Page  80  (■),— Sahagun,  Hi«.  de  Nueva  Eipalla,  lib.  9,  cap.  15-17. — Boturint,  Idea,  p.  77.— 
Torquemada,  Monarch,  Ind.,  loc  cit.     Herrera,  who  laj*  they  could  al*o  enamel,  commend*  the 
*kill  of  the  Mexican  goldunith*  jp  making  bird*  and  anunali  with  movable  wingi  and  limb*,  in  a 
mott  curiou!  faihion.    (Hiit.General,dec.2,lib.  7,  cap.  15.)    Sir  John  Maundenlle,  u«  uroal, 
"  with  hi*  hail  on  end 
At  hi*  own  wonder*," 
notice)  the  "  gret  marvayle  "  of  umilar  piece*  of  mechaniim,  at  the  court  of  the  grand  Chane  ol 
Cathay. — See  hii  Voiage  and  Travaile,  chap.  lo. 

Page  So  (*). — Herrera,  Uitt.  General,  dec.  1,  lib.  7,  cap.  11. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind., 
Hb.  13,  cap.  34!. — Gama,  Detcripcion,  Parte  z,  pp.  17, 18. 

Page  So  (*). — "  It  leem!  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  the  ihape  of  their  bodie!  conformed  to  the 
a!pect  of  their  *ouIi,  by  reaion  of  the  itate  of  nn  in  which  they  lived." — Monarch.  Ind.,  lib-  13, 
cap.  34. 

Page8o(*). — ClavigeTO,Stor.  delMeuicOgtom.  ii.p.  195, 

Page  81  Q), — Gama,  Detcripcion,  Parte  t,  p.  t.  Beude*  the  Plaxa  Mayar,  Gama  point*  oat 
the  Square  of  TIateloIco,  ai  a  great  cemetery  of  ancient  reUct.  It  wa*  the  quartet  to  whidi  the 
Mexican*  retreated,  on  the  nege  of  the  capitaL 
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Pige  St  (■].— Torqucinada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  13,  cap.  34.~Cama,  Deacripcion,  Parte  2, 
pp.  81-83.  Th«»«  'tatuM  are  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  old  wiiten.  The  U«  wai  dettroyed  in 
1 754,  wheo  it  wu  leen  by  Gama,  who  highly  conunenda  the  eiecntion  ofit. 

Page  Si  {*).— Thii  wantonnen  of  deitruction  provide*  the  bitter  animadTeruon  of  Martyr, 
whoM  enlightened  mind  reipected  the  vettiget  of  dviliiation  wberever  found.  "  The  conqueron," 
he  aayt,  "  teldom  repaired  the  building*  that  were  defaced.  They  would  rather  •ack  twenty 
icately  dtiei,  than  erect  one  good  edifice." — De  Orbe  Novo,  dec  5,  cap.  i  o. 

Page  81  (♦), — Gama,  Detcripcion,  Parte  i,  pp.  110-114. — Humboldt,  Ewai  Politique,  torn.  ii. 
p.  40.  Ten  thourand  men  were  employed  in  the  traniportation  of  thii  enormoui  mai*,  according 
to  Tezozomoc,  whoae  narrative,  with  ^  the  accompanying  prodigiet,  it  minutely  tranacnbed  by 
Buitamente.  The  Licentiate  ahowi  an  appetite  for  the  marvelloui,  which  might  excite  the 
envy  of  a  monk  of  the  Middle  Agei. — (See  Detciipdoo,  nota,  loc  dt.)  The  Engliih  traveller, 
Latrobe,  accommodate!  the  wonderi  of  nature  and  art  very  wdl  to  each  other,  by  iuggeitiog, 
that  thete  great  mancB  of  itone  were  traniported  by  meant  of  the  maitodon,  whote  remaini  are 
occaiionally  diiinterred  in  the  Mexican  Valley. — Rambler  in  Mexico,  p.  145. 

Page  81  (*).— A  great  collection  of  andent  pottery,  irith  varioui  other  ipecimeni  of  Aztec  art, 
the  gift  of  Meun.  Poiniett  and  Keating,  if  deponted  in  the  cabinet  of  the  American  PhUoMphical 
Soeiei7,  at  Philadelphia.     See  the  Catalogue,  ap.  Tranucdona,  vol.  iii.  p.  510. 

Page  8 1  (*). — Hemandei,  Hiit.  Pbntarum,  lib.  6,  cap.  1 1 G. 

Pa^e  8a  p). — Cattn  dd  Lie.  Znazo,  MS.— Herreia,  Hiit.  General,  dec.  i,  lib.  7,  cap.  ij,— 
Botunni,  Idea,  p.  77.  It  i*  doubtful  how  far  they  were  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  ulk. 
Carli  nippoiei  that  what  Cort^  callt  lilk  wai  only  the  fine  texture  of  hair  or  dovm,  mentioned  in 
the  text.  (^Lettie*  AmJric,  tom.  i.  lett.  11.)  But  it  it  certain  they  had  a  ipecie*  of  caterpillar, 
unlike  our  nlkworm,  indeed,  which  tpun  a  thread  that  wai  wld  in  the  marketi  of  andent  Mexico. 
See  the  Ettai  Poliuaue  (tom.  iii.  pp.  66-69),  where  M.  de  Humboldt  bat  collected  tome  interetting 
facta  in  r^ard  to  the  culture  of  wlk  by  the  A*tec*.  Still,  that  the  fabric  ahould  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainly  at  all  ahovn  that  it  could  not  have  reached  any  great  excellence  or  extent. 

Page  83  CO-— Carta  dd  Lie.  Zuaio,  MS.— Acoiu,  lib.  4,  cap.  37. — Sahagun,  Hiat.  de  Nuera 
EtpaSa,  lib.  9,  cap.  18-11.— Toribio,  Hiit.  de  l«a  Indio^  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  15.— ReL  d'un  gent. 
ap.  Ramutio,  tom.  iii.  fol.  30G.  Count  Carli  it  in  tapturei  with  a  a^edmen  of  feather-paintiag 
which  h«  aaw  in  Straabourg.  "  Never  did  I  behold  anything  ao  exquiaite,"  be  aaya, "  for  briUiani? 
and  nice  gradation  of  colour,  and  for  beauty  of  deaign.  No  European  artiat  could  have  made  aucb 
•  thing."  (Lettre*  Amjric,  lett.  21,  note.)  There  ii  atill  one  place,  Patzquaro,  where,  according 
to  Buatamentc,  they  preaerve  aome  knowledge  of  thii  intercating  art,  though  it  iapracdaed  on  a  very 
limited  acale,  and  at  great  coat. — Sahagun,  ubi  lupra,  nota. 

Page  Sa  (*). — "  O  felicem  monetam,  qu«E  auavem  utilemque  prabet  humano  generi  potum 
et  a  tartarel  peate  avatitiz  auoa  immune*  aervat  poaaeaaoiea,  quod  auffodi  aut  diu  lervari  nequeat  I  " 
(De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  4.— See  alto,  Carta  de  Cort^  ap.  Lorenzaoa,  p.  100  et  acq. — Sahagun, 
Hitt.  de  Nueva  Eapaiia,  lib.  8,  cap.  36.- Todbio,  Hitt.  de  lot  Indioa,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  S.— <^rta 
del  Lie.  Zuazo,  MS.)  The  lubstitute  for  money  throughout  the  Chinete  empire  wat  equally 
limple  in  Marco  Polo'a  time,  connating  of  bita  of  atamped  paper,  made  from  the  mner  bark  of  the 
mulberry  tree. — See  Viaggi  di  Meaaer  Marco  Polo,  gentil'  huomo  Veoetiano,  lib.  a,  cap.  18,  ap. 
Ramuiio,  tom.  a. 

Page  83  p).— Col.  de  Mendoza,  ap.  Antiq.  of  Mexico,  »oL  i.  PI.  71 }  vol-  vi,  p.  36.^Torque- 
mada.  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  1,  cap.  41. 

Page  83  (*).— Sabagun,  Hiat.  de  Nueva  EipaBa,  lib.  9,  cap.  4,  10-14. 
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Page  S3  (■).— Sahigun,  Hilt,  de  Nueva  Etpaiia,  lib.  9,  op.  1. 

Pa^  S4  (t). — Ibid.,  lib.  g,  cap.  2,  4.  In  the  Mendoia  Cod«i  it  a  painting,  reprcMndng  tbe 
execution  of  a  cacique  and  hi)  famil]',  with  the  dettniction  of  bi*  avf,  for  maltreating  the  penoni 
of  wme  Altec  metcbanu. — Aotiq.  of  Mexico,  toL  i.  PI.  67. 

Page  84  i*). — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  2,  cap.  41.  Iitliliochid  give*  a  cariom  M017 
of  one  of  the  royal  faunily  of  Tezcuco,  who  offered,  with  two  Qtber  merchantt,  vOvj  mrrcadrra, 
to  virit  the  coun  of  a  hoitile  cadque,  and  bring  hitn  dead  or  alive  to  the  capital.  Thej  availed 
themielve*  of  a  drunken  revel,  at  which  they  were  to  have  been  lacrificed,  to  effect  their  object. — 
Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  61. 

Page  84  [»}. — Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nueva  Eipafla,  lib.  9, 
with  an  account  of  the  merchanta,  their  pilgrimage!,  the 
the  tumptuoui  way  of  living  on  their  return.  The  whole  preienti  a  very  remaiiable  picture, 
ihowing  they  enjoyed  a  conndcration,  among  the  haU-dviliied  nation*  of  Anahuac,  to  which  there 
ii  no  parallel,  unlew  it  be  that  poueued  by  the  merchant-princet  of  an  Italian  republic,  or  the 
princely  merchanti  of  our  own- 
Page  8;  ('). — Sahagun,  Hiat.  de  Nueva  Eipaiia,  lib.  6,  cap.  23-37. — Camargo,  Hiit.  de  Tlaacala, 
MS.  Theie  complimentary  attention)  were  paid  at  stated  leaioni,  even  during  pregnancy.  The 
detail)  are  given  with  abundant  gravity  and  minuteneii  by  Sahagun,  who  deacendi  to  pardculan, 
which  hi)  Mexican  editor,  Buitamente,  hai  excluded,  a)  lomewhat  too  unreierved  for  the  public 
eye.     If  they  were  more  )0  than  loroe  of  the  editor')  own  notes,  they  [nu)t  have  been  very  corn- 


Page  8;  (*).—Zurita,  Rapport,  pp.  iiz-134.  The  Third  Part  of  the  Col.  de  Mendoza  (Antia. 
of  Mexico,  vol.  i.)  exhibit)  the  vanout  ingeniou)  puniihmenti  devi*ed  for  the  reftactoty  chQj. 
The  flowery  path  of  knowledge  wa)  well  strewed  with  thorn)  for  the  Mexican  tyro. 

Page  85  ('). — Zurita,  Rapport,  pp.  151-160.  Sahagun  has  given  us  the  admonition)  of  both 
father  and  mother  to  the  Altec  maiden,  on  her  coming  to  yean  of  discretion.  What  can  be  more 
tender  than  the  beginning  of  the  mother')  exhortation  }  "  Hija  mia  muy  amada,  muy  querida 
palmita  :  ya  has  oido  7  notado  bs  palabras  que  tu  lefioi  padre  te  ha  dicho  ;  ella*  ton  palabra* 
ptecioiai,  y  que  ratamente  k  dicen  ni  »e  oyen,  la)  quale)  han  procedido  de  lai  entiaiSa)  y  coraMn 
en  que  estaban  atesoradas ;  y  tu  muy  amado  padre  bien  sabe  que  ero  lu  hija,  engendrada  de  tL, 
erei  )u  langre  y  lu  came,  y  sabe  Dioi  nueitro  )efioT  que  es  asi ;  aunque  erei  muger,  t  imigen  delu 
padre  i  que  ma)  te  puedo  decir,  hija  mia,  de  lo  <jue  ya  esta  dieho  )  "  (Hist,  de  Nueva  E)paaa, 
lib.  6,  cap.  19.)  The  reader  will  find  chi)  interesting  document,  which  enjoin)  *o  much  of  what  i) 
deemed  most  euential  among  civilised  nations,  translated  entire  in  the  jlppenJix,  VoL  II.  p.  401. 

Page  8;  (*). — Yet  we  find  the  remarkable  declaration,  in  the  counsel)  of  a  father  to  hit  ton, 
that,  for  the  multiplication  of  the  specie),  God  ordained  one  man  only  for  one  woman.  "  Nota 
hijo  mio,  lo  que  te  digo,  mira  que  el  mundo  ya  tiene  este  estilo  de  engendrar  multipUcar,  y  para  cMa 
generacion,  y  multiplicadon,  ordenA  Dio)  que  una  muger  uiase  de  un  varon,  y  un  vaion  de  una 
muger." — Ibid-,  lib.  6,  cap.  11. 

Page  S^  (*).— Hilt,  de  Neuva  Eipafia,  lib.  6,  cap.  11-13  i  ^^-  B>  <^P-  13.— Re),  d'uo  gent, 
ap.  Ramusio,  torn.  iii.  fol.  305. — Carta  del  Lie.  Zuaio,  MS. 

Page  85  (■). — As  old  as  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  at  least.  We  may  fancy  onrtelvet  at  the  table 
of  Penelope,  where  water  in  golden  ewers  was  poured  into  silver  baiins  for  the  accommodation  of 
her  guests  before  beginning  the  repast :  "  And  a  handmaid  bearing  water  for  hit  bands  in  a  fair 
golden  ewer  poured  it  forth  over  a  silver  bowl,  that  he  might  waih  withal ;  and  by  him  tet 
a  poliihed  table." — (Odysiey,  A.)  The  feast  affordt  many  other  points  of  analogy  to  die  Altec, 
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infeiring  a  nmikr  tcage  of  dTiliiation  in  the  two  naticmi.  One  nu}'  b«  nirpriied,  htnrever,  to  find 
a  greater  proftiuon  of  the  predoui  metalj  in  the  buren  iile  o(  Ithaca  than  in  Mexico.  But  the 
poel'i  fancy  nat  a  richer  mine  than  either. 

Page  35  (*). — Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nuera  Eipaiia,  lih.  6,  cap.  11.  Amidat  Mme  excellent  advice 
of  a  parent  to  hi*  ton,  on  hii  general  deportment,  we  find  the  latter  punctilioutly  enjoined  not  to 
take  bii  leat  at  the  board  till  he  hai  waahed  hit  ^c«  and  handi,  aod  not  to  leave  it  till  he  hai  re- 
peated the  ume  thing,  and  deatati  hit  Itelb.  The  dicectioni  are  given  with  a  preddon  worthy  of 
an  Aaiatic.  "  Al  principio  de  la  comida  labarte  hai  lai  manot  7  la  boca,  j  donde  te  juntarea  cod 
otroi  i  comer,  no  te  aiente*  luego  j  mat  antei  tomaria  el  agua  y  la  jtcan  ^aia  que  ae  laben  let  otroi, 
jr  echarlea  h^a  agua  i  loa  manoi,  f  deapuea  de  eato,  cojerii  lo  que  le  ba  caido  par  d  luelo  y  barreria 
el  lugar  de  la  comida,  j  tambien  deipuei  de  comer  lavarii  et  laa  manoa  y  la  boca,  y  limpiarla  loa 
dientei." — Ibid.,  loe.  dt. 

Page  86  (>). — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramuiio,  torn.  m.  fol.  306. — Sahagun,  Hiat.  de  Nueva 
Eipaita,  lib.  4,  cap.  37. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  13,  cap.  23. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del 
Mexico,  torn.  ii.  p.  227.  The  Aztecs  uied  to  smoke  after  dinner,  to  prepare  for  the  liesm,  in  which 
they  indulged  themaetvea  aa  regularly  aa  an  old  Caatilian.  Tobacco  u  Mexican  ^«il,  ia  derived 
from  a  Hayuen  word,  labaa.  The  nauvea  of  Hiapaniola,  being  the  firaC  with  whom  the  Spaniards 
had  much  intercourse,  have  aupplied  Europe  with  the  names  of  several  important  plants.  Tobacco, 
in  tome  form  or  other,  was  used  by  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  American  continent,  from  the 
NoTth-wett  coaat  to  Patagonia.  (See  M'Culloch^  Reaearchet,  pp.  91-194.}^  lu  manifold  virtues, 
both  social  and  medicinu,  are  profuaely  panegyrued  by  Hernande;,  in  hia  Hiat.  Plantarum,  lib. 
2,  cap.  109. 

Page  86  {*y — This  noble  bird  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico.  The  Spaniard* 
caUed  it  gallepam),  from  its  resemblance  to  the  peacock. — See  Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramniio  (torn 
iii.  fol.  306) ;  alto  Oviedo  (Rd.  Sumaria,  cap.  38),  the  earliest  naturalist  who  gives  an  account  of 
the  bird,  which  he  aaw,  aoon  after  the  Conquest,  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  it  had  been  brought, 
aa  he  aayt,  from  New  Spain.  The  Europeans,  however,  loon  lost  ught  of  it4  origin,  and  the  name 
"  turkey  "  intimated  tbepopular  belief  of  ita  Eaitem  origin.  Several  eminent  writers  have  main- 
tained itl  Auadc  or  African  descent ;  but  they  could  not  impoee  on  the  aagadous  and  better- 
inatructed  Buffon.  (See  Hiatoiie  Naturdle,  Art.  Dindan.)  The  Spaniards  aaw  immense  ntunbert 
of  turkeys  in  the  domesticated  atate,  on  their  arrival  in  Mexico,  where  they  were  more  common 
than  any  other  poultry.  They  were  found  wild,  not  only  in  New  Spain,  but  all  along  the  conti- 
nent, in  the  leas  frequented  places,  from  the  North-weatem  territory  of  the  United  State*  to 
Panami.  The  wild  turkey  it  larger,  more  beautiful,  and  every  way  an  incomparably  finer  bird, 
than  the  tame.  Franklin,  with  aome  point,  at  well  aa  pleasantry,  insists  on  bis  preference  to  the 
bald  eagle,  as  the  national  emblem.  (See  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  in  Sparkes's  excellent  edition.) 
Interesting  noticea  of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  wild  turkey  may  be  found  in  the  Oniithology 
both  of  Buonaparte  and  ol  that  enthuaiasdc  lover  of  nature,  Audubon,  vox  MtUagris,  Galhpava. 

Page  36  (■).— Sah^un,  Hist,  de  Nueva  EtpaSa,  lib.  4,  cap.  37  ;  lib.  8,  cap.  13  ;  lib.  9,  cap. 
10-14. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  13,  cap.  13. — Rd.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramuaio,  torn.  iii. 
fol.  306.  Father  Sahagun  haa  gone  into  many  particulara  of  the  Aztec  cuuine,  and  the  mode  of 
preparing  lundry  aavoury  meiaet,  making,  all  together,  no  despicable  contribution  to  the  noble 
science  of  gastronomy. 

Page  87  (>). — The  froth,  delicately  flavoured  with  apicea  and  aome  other  ingredients,  was  taken 
cold  by  itielf.  It  had  the  coniiatency  almoat  of  »  aolid  ;  and  the  "  Anonymous  Conqueror  " 
ia  very  careful  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  "  opening  the  mouth  wide,  in  order  to  facilitate 
degludtion,  that  the  foam  may  dissolve  gradually,  and  descend  impercepUbly,  at  it  were,  into 
the  ttomach."  It  was  so  nutntioua,  that  a  tingle  cup  of  it  wat  enough  to  sustain  a  man  through 
the  longett  day'a  m^rcb.  (Fol.  306.)  The  old  toldier  diacuiiet  the  beverage  e«n  amtrt. 
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Page  37  (^. — Herrera,  HiiL  Ctneral,  dec.  1,  lib.  7,  cap.  8. — Torquemida,  Manircfa.  IntL, 
lib.  14,  cap,  1 1.  Tbe  Mexican  ooble*  entertained  nmutreb  in  their  hoiuea,  who  compoved  ballad* 
niiced  to  the  time*,  or  the  achierement*  of  thor  lord,  which  thej  chanted  to  the  accompaniment 
of  initrumentt  at  the  f  eativali  and  dance*.  Indeed,  there  wat  more  or  leu  dancing  at  moat  of  tbe 
fMCivali,  and  it  wa*  performed  in  the  court}'ardt  of  the  houwa,  or  in  the  open  aquare*  of  the  dtj 
(Ibid.,  ubi  aupra.)  The  principal  men  had  aUo  bufFooni  and  juggten  in  their  aerTiee,  who  amuaed 
tbem,  and  aitooi^ed  the  Spaniard*  hj  their  feat*  of  dexterity  and  itrength  (Acoita,  lib.  6,  cap.  18) ; 
al*o  CUvigero  (Stor.  del  Metnco,  torn,  '•a,  pp.  179-186),  who  ha*  deugned  leveral  tepretentation* 
of  their  exploiu,  truly  lurpriMng.  It  i*  natural  that  a  people  of  limited  refinement  ihould  find 
their  enjoymeDt  in  material,  radier  than  intellectual  pleaiuret,  and,  contequently,  ihould  eicd 
in  them-  The  Anatic  nation*,  a*  the  Hindoo*  and  Chinete,  for  example,  nirpa**  the  more  poUihed 
European*  in  di*pla7*  of  agUil?  and  legerdemain. 

Page  90  (>). — For  a  critidim  on  this  writer,  aee  the  Potttcript  to  thii  Chapter. 

Page  90  (*). — Sec  Chapter  YrsK  of  thi*  Introduction,  p.  1 5. 

Page  91  C).— Iitlilzochitl,  Rekcione*,  MS.,  No.  9.— Idem,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  19. 

Page  91  (*)  — The  adventure*  of  the  former  hero  are  told  with  hi*  unial  ipirit  by  Sitmondi 
(lUpublique*  Italiennet,  chap.  79).  It  it  hardly  nece*«ary,  for  the  latter,  to  refer  the  Engliah 
reader  to  Chamberi'i  Hiatory  of  the  Rebellion  of  174  J  ;  a  work  which  prove*  how  thini*  the  parti- 
tion in  human  life  which  divide*  romance  from  reality. 

Page  91  (*).— Idem,  Relacionei,  MS.,  No.  10.— Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  10-14. 

Page  91  (*). — Idem,  Hi*t.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  25.  Thecontrivancewai  effected  by  mean*  of  an 
eztraotdiiury  penonal  re*emblance  of  the  partie* ;  a  fruitful  lource  of  comic, — a*  every  reader 
of  the  drama  Imow*, — though  rarely  of  tragic  intereat. 


trooke." — Iitliliochtu,  Relacionet,  MS.,  No.  i 


the  cenaer.  "  Incen*e  and  copal  wa*  ca*t  into  the  brauer,  which  wa*  their  u*age  and  cwtom  in  the 
pretence  of  king*  and  lord* ;  each  time  that  *eTTant*  entered  their  pre*ence  with  great  reipect 
and  reverenc^  they  aprinkled  incente  upon  the  htauer,  whereby  the  room  became  clouded  with 


Page  94  (*). — See  Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Meaiico,  torn.  i.  p.  147.  Nezahualcoyotl'a  code  con- 
nited  of  eight^  law*,  of  which  thirty-four  only  have  come  down  to  u*,  according  to  Veytia.  (Hi*t. 
Antig.,  torn.  iii.  p.  214,  nota.)  Iitliliochitl  enimieratet  aereral  of  them. — Hi*t.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap. 
38,  and  Relacionea,  MS.,  Ordenaniai. 

Page  94  C). — Nowhere  are  theie  prindplea  kept  more  iteadily  in  view  than  in  the  Tarioo* 
writing!  of  out  adopted  countryman.  Dr.  Lieber,  having  mote  or  le*i  to  do  with  the  theory  of 
legiilation.     Such  worb  could  not  have  been  produced  before  the  nineteenth  century. 

Page  95  C).— IitUliochitI,  Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  36.— Veytia,  Hiat.  Antig.,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. 
According  to  Zurita,  the  principal  judgea,  at  their  general  meeting*  every  four  month*,  conitituted 
a]*o  a  aort  of  parliament  or  cdrtei,  for  adviiing  the  king  on  nutten  of  ttite. — See  hi*  Rapport, 
p.  1 06  j  a]*o  ante,  p.  10. 
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Page  96  (*). — Vej'tia,  Hiit.  Antig.,  lib-  3,  cap.  7. — ClaTigero,  Stor.  del  Meuico,  tom.,  i.  p.  147. 
The  Utter  author  cnumeratei  (our  hiitomiu,  Mme  of  much  repute,  on  the  roj^d  houie  of  Teicuco, 
deKendutt  of  the  great  NenhualcoyotL — See  hii  Account  of  Writeri,  torn.  i.  pp-  6-1 1 . 

Page  96  (■). — "  In  the  dtj  of  Tezcuco  vere  preserred  the  rojal  record)  of  eveiything  to 
which  I  luve  referred,  becauie  thli  wa*  the  metnipoli*  of  all  icience,  faihion,  and  elegance,  and  iti 
ruleri  prided  themielvei  upon  thia  fact."  (Iitliliochitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  Pr61ogo.)  It  wat 
from  the  poor  wreck  of  theie  documenta,  ooce  to  caiefully  pmerred  bj  hit  anceiton,  that  the 
biitorian  gleaned  the  materiali,  ai  he  inf oimi  ua,  for  hia  own  worka. 

Page  q6  {•), — "  He  compoaed  li  aonga,"  aajia  the  author  laat  quoted,  "  which  have  perhapa 
alao  periihed  at  the  ineendiarj  handi  of  the  ignorant."  (Idea,  p.  79.)  Boturini  had  traiuUtiont 
of  two  of  the«e  in  hi)  muaeum  (CatilogO)  p.  S),  and  another  ha)  tince  come  to  light. 

Page  96  (*). — Difficult  aa  the  taak  maj  be,  it  bai  been  executed  by  the  baud  of  a  fair  friend, 
who,  while  ahe  haa  adhered  to  the  Caatilian  with  ringular  fidelity,  ha)  ^own  a  grace  and  flexibilit}' 
in  her  poetical  movement*,  which  the  Caitilian  venion,  and  probably  the  Mexican  original,  cannot 
boaat.— See  J/i^MKfM:,  Vol.  iL  p.  403. 

Page  96  (*). — NumcToui  tpedmena  of  thia  may  be  found  in  Condj'a  Dominadoo  de  loa  Arabca 
en  Eapa&a.  None  of  them  are  tttperior  to  the  plaintive  atiaina  of  the  royal  Abderahman  on  the 
aolitary  palm  tree,  which  reminded  bim  of  the  pleaaant  land  of  hi*  birth. — See  Parte  a,  cap.  9. 

Page  97  (>). — "  Singing,  1  will  atrike  the  tuneful  inttrument  of  muttc,  whilat  you  dance  in 
the  delight  of  flowera  and  in  praiae  of  almighty  God.  O  let  ut  enjoy  thia  aplendour,  for  human  life 
ia  fleeting." — MS.  de  IxtUlzocbitl.  The  aendment,  which  la  conunoo  enough,  ii  eipreiaed  with 
uncommon  beauty  by  the  Engliab  poet,  Herrick : 

"  Gather  the  roaebud  while  you  may, 
Old  Time  la  )till  a-flying{ 
The  btrett  flower  that  bloom)  to-day. 
To-morrow  may  be  dying." 
And  with  atill  greater  beauty,  perhapa,  by  Racine :   "  Let  ut  laugh  and  nng,"  aaya  the  impioua 
crowd.    "  Let  uacairy  ouideaiietfiom  flower  to  flower,  from  pleaaure  topleaiure.     Foolia  be  who 
truat*  to  the  future  1    The  number  of  our  fleeting  year)  u  unknown  ;  let  u)  hatte  to  enjoy  life 
to-day ;  who  knowi  if  to-morrow  we  be." — Athahe,  Acte  a.     It  ia  intereiting  to  aee  under  what 
different  foima  the  aame  aentiment  ia  developed  by  difierent  racea,  and  in  different  languagea. 
It  ia  an  Epicurean  aentiment,  indeed,  but  ita  univenality  prove)  it)  truth  to  nature. 

Page  97  {*). — Some  of  the  province!  and  placet  thut  conquered  were  held  by  the  allied  powera 
in  common ;  Tlacopan,  however,  only  receiving  one-fifth  of  the  tribute.  It  wat  more  uaual  to 
annex  the  vanquithed  territory  to  that  one  of  the  two  great  itate*  to  which  it  lay  nearett. — See 
Ixtlihocbitl,  Hiat.  Chicb.,  MS.,  cap.  38. — Zuriu,  Rapport,  p.  1 1 . 

Page  97  (■).— Iitliliochitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  41.  The  aame  writer,  in  another  work 
calla  the  population  of  Teicuco,  at  thia  period,  double  of  what  it  wat  at  the  Con^uett ;  founding 
hia  eatimaCe  on  the  royal  regiatm,  and  on  the  numeroua  remaina  of  edificea  atill  vitible  in  hit  day, 
in  placet  now  depopulated. 

Page  97  (*). — Torquemada  hat  extracted  the  particular)  of  the  yearly  expenditure  of  the 
palace  from  the  royal  account-book,  which  came  into  the  hiatoriant'a  poiaeation.  The  following 
are  tome  of  the  itema,  namely:  4,900,300  fanegat  of  maize  (the/atujn  it  equal  to  about  one  hundred 
poundt)j  1,744,000  fanegaa  of  cacao  ;  Soootuikeyt;  tjoo  ba^ett  of  lalt ;  betidet  an  incredible 
quanri^  of  game  of  every  kind,  vcgetablea,  condimentt,  etc.  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  i,  cap.  {3). — 
See  alto  IxtlHxocbitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  35. 
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Page  TOT  (')-^Thu celebrated naturaliit  wai  lent  \.y  Philip  II.  (o  New SpaiD, ind  he  emplored 
■everal  ytast  ia  compiling  a  Tolumiiioui  work  on  iti  virioua  natural  produetioiu,  with  drawingi 
illuttratiiig  them.  Although  the  govenmieiit  ii  laid  to  have  expended  uzty  thouiand  ducat*  in 
effecting  thi*  great  object,  the  volume)  were  not  publiihed  till  long  after  the  author's  death.  In 
1651,  a  mutilated  edition  of  the  part  oE  the  work  relating  to  medical  botany  appeared  at  Raae. 
The  original  MSS.  were  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  the  Escurial,  not 
many  yean  after.  Fortunately,  another  copy,  in  the  author's  own  hand,  was  detected  by  the 
indefatigable  MuBoz,  in  the  libiaiy  of  the  Jenutt'  College  at  Madrid,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bit 
century ;  and  a  beautiful  edition,  from  the  famous  prew  of  Ibam,  na»  published  m  that  capital, 
under  the  patronage  of  government,  in  1790,  (Hist.  Plantarun,  Ptiefatio. — Nie.  Antonio 
Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova  [Matriti,  1790],  tom.  iL  p.  431.)  The  work  of  Hernandez  ia  a  monu- 
ment of  industry  and  erudition,  the  more  remarkable  ai  being  the  first  on  thit  difficult  lubject. 
And  after  all  the  addiuonal  Ught  from  the  laboun  of  later  naturalists,  it  itill  hold*  it*  place  as  a 
book  of  the  highest  authority,  for  the  perspicuity,  fidelity,  and  thoroughness,  with  which  the 
multifarious  topics  in  it  aie  discussed- 
Page  101  ['^. — "  Some  of  the  terraces  on  which  it  stood,"  say*  Mr.  Bullock,  speaking  of  this 
palace,  "  are  still  entire,  and  covered  with  cement,  very  hard,  and  equal  in  beauty  to  that  found 
u  ancient  Roman  building*.  .  .  .  The  great  church,  which  itands  close  by,  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  the  materials  taken  from  the  pahice,  many  of  the  sculptured  stones  fa-om  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  walls,  though  most  of  the  ornaments  are  turned  inward*.  Indeed,  our  guide  informed 
us,  that  whoever  built  a  house  at  Teicuco  made  the  ruins  of  the  palace  serve  as  bis  quarry."  (Sir 
Months  in  Mexico,  chap.  26.)  Torquemada  notice*  the  appropriation  of  the  materials  to  the 
tame  purpose. — Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.x,  cap.  45. 

Page  101  {*). — Thus,  to  punish  the  Chaica*  for  thrir  rebellion,  the  whole  population  were 
compelled,  women  a*  well  a*  men,  *bv*  the  chronicler  to  often  quoted,  to  labour  on  the  royal 
edifices,  for  four  years  together ;  and  urge  granaries  were  provided  with  stores  for  their  mainten- 
ance in  the  meantime. — Idem.  Hist.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  46. 

Page  loi  (*). — If  the  people  in  general  were  not  much  addicted  to  polygamy,  the  sovereign, 
it  must  be  confessed, — and  it  was  the  same,  we  shall  tee,  in  Mexico, — made  ample  amends  for 
any  self-denial  on  the  part  of  his  subjects. 

Page  toi  (*).— The  Egyptian  priests  managed  the  affair  in  a  more  courtly  style,  and  while  they 
prayed  that  ail  sorts  of  kingly  virtues  might  descend  on  the  prince,  they  threw  the  blame  of  actual 
delinquencies  on  his  ministers  j  thus,  "  not  by  the  bitterness  of  reproof,"  says  Diodorus,  "  but 
by  the  allurement*  of  praise,  entidng  him  to  an  hone*t  way  of  lit e." — Lib.  i,  cap.  70. 

Page  101  (*). — "  Quinientos  y  veinte  etcalones."  Davilla  Padilla,  Historia  de  la  Provincia 
dc  Santiago  (Madrid,  1596),  lib.  1,  cap.  St.  This  writer,  who  lived  m  the  sixteenth  century, 
counted  the  steps  himtelf.  Those  which  were  not  cut  in  the  rock  were  crumbling  into  ruins, 
at  indeed  every  part  of  the  establishment  wa*  even  then  far  gone  to  decay. 

Page  t02  (*). — On  the  summit  of  the  mount,  according  to  Padilla,  stood  an  image  of  a  coystt, — 
an  animal  resembling  a  fox, — which,  according  to  tradition,  repretented  an  Indian  famous  for 
his  fasts.  It  was  destroyed  by  that  stanch  iconoclast,  Bishop  Zumarraga,  at  a  relic  of  idolatry. 
(Hist,  de  Santiago,  lib.  2,  cap.  Si.)  Thit  figure  was,  no  doubt,  the  emblem  of  Nexahualcoyotl 
himself,  whose  name,  a*  ekewhere  noticed,  *igmfied  "  hungry  fox." 

Page  103  (*). — Bullock  ipeak*  of  a  "  beautiful  baiin,  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  having  a 
well  five  feet  by  four,  deep  in  the  centre,"  etc.  etc.  Whether  truth  lies  in  the  bottom  of  this 
well,  is  not  to  dear.  Latrobe  detcribc*  the  baths  at "  two  singular  bating,  perhaps  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  not  large  enough  for  any  monarch  bigger  than  Oberon  to  take  a  duck  in." 
(Comp.,  Six  Montht  in  Mexico,  chap.  26 ;  and  Rambler  in  Mexico,  let  7.)  Ward  speaks  much 
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to  the  tame  pufpote  (Mexico  in  1817  [London,  iSiS],  vol.  ii.  p.  196),  which  agreei  with  nrbd 
accounti  I  have  receiTcd  of  the  tame  ipot. 

Page  103  CJ. — "  Grado*  hechoi  de  la  minna  pcBa  tan  bien  gravadai  y  lizat  que  parecian 
e^JDi."  ^itkUochitl,  MS.,  ubi  (upta.)  The  traveller)  jiut  cited  notice  the  beautiful  poliib 
(till  virible  u  the  porphTT^. 

Pige  103  (*]. — Padilla  nw  entire  piece*  of  cedar  among  the  ruin),  ninety  Feet  long,  and  four 
in  diameter.  Some  of  the  mauive  portali,  he  obterved,  were  made  of  a  lingle  atone.  (Hiic.  de 
Santiago,  lib.  11,  cap.  81.)  Peter  Martyr  noticei  an  enormoui  wooden  beam,  uied  in  the  coa- 
■truction  of  the  palacea  of  Tezcuco,  which  wai  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  eight  feet 
in  diameter  I  The  account)  of  thit  and  umiUr  huge  ptecei  of  timber  were  w  aitonithiiig,  he  add), 
that  he  could  not  have  received  them  eicept  on  Uie  ino)t  unexceptionable  totimony. — De  Orbe 
Novo,  dec  5,  cap.  10. 

Page  104  (*). — It  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Mencan  government  thould  not  take  a 
deeper  intereit  in  the  Indian  aatiquitie).  What  might  not  be  effected  by  a  few  hands  drawn  from 
the  idle  garriions  of  lome  of  the  neighbouring  town),  and  employed  in  eicavating  tbi)  ground, 
"  the  Mount  Palatine,"  of  Mexico  I  But,  unhappily,  the  age  of  violence  haa  been  lucceeded  by 
one  of  apathy. 

Page  104  (•). — "  They  are  doubtle)),"  »ayi  Mr.  Latrobe,  )peaking  of  what  he  call),  "  thoc 
inexplicable  mint,"  "ratherofToltec  than  Aztec  origin,  and,  perhaps,  with  itill  more  probability, 
attributed  to  a  people  of  an  age  yet  more  remote."  (Rambler  in  Mexico,  let.  7.)  "  I  am  of 
opinion,"  layi  Mr.  Bullock,  "  that  theie  were  antiquitiea  prior  to  the  diicovery  of  America,  and 
erected  by  a  people  whoie  hiitory  wai  loat  even  before  the  building  of  the  city  of  Mexico. — Who 
can  tolve  thit  d^culty  f  "  (Six  Months  in  Mexico,  ubi  aupra.)  The  reader  who  take)  Ixtlil- 
xochitl  for  his  guide  will  hare  no  great  trouble  in  lolving  it.  He  will  find  here,  a)  he  might 
probably  in  some  other  instance*,  that  one  need  go  little  higher  than  the  Conquest  for  the  origin 
of  antiquities  which  claim  to  be  coeval  with  Pbtenicia  and  Ancient  Egypt. 

Page  107  (i^. — "  Porque  la)  parede)  oian."  (Iitlilxochitl.)  A  European  proverb  among  the 
American  aborigine*  look)  too  strange,  not  to  make  one  luspect  the  hand  of  the  chronicler. 

Page  108  (I). — MS.  de  Ixtlilxochitl.  The  manuscript  here  quoted  is  one  of  the  many  left  by 
the  author  on  the  antiquitie)  of  hi*  country,  and  form*  part  of  a  voluminous  compilation  made  in 
Mexico  by  father  Vega,  in  1792,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  government. — See  Appendix,  Part  1, 

Na.i. 

Page  loS  (■).—"  Al  Dioi  00  coooddo,  Cau*a  de  Us  causas."— MS.  de  IxtliliochiiL 

Page  loS  (*). — Their  earliest  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  The  Moon  they  worshipped 
as  bis  wife,  and  the  Stan  as  his  sisters.  (Veytia,  Hist.  Antiq.,  com.  i.  cap.  25.)  The  ruins  still 
existing  at  Teotihuacan,  about  seven  leagues  from  Mexico,  are  supposed  to  have  been  temples 
raised  by  thit  ancient  people  in  honour  of  the  two  great  deities. — Boturini,  Idea,  p.  41. 

Page  109  [I). — MS.  de  Ixtlilxochttl.  "  This  was  evidently  a  gong"  says  Mr.  Ranking,  who 
treads  with  enviable  confidence  over  the  "  suppositos  cineres,"  in  the  path  of  the  antiquary. — 
See  hi*  Historical  Reiearche)  on  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  Mexico,  etc.,  by  the  Mongols  (London, 
1827),  p.  31a 

Page  1 10  ('). — "  El  horror  del  sepulcro  e)  litoi^era  cuna  para  el,  j  laa  funeitai  torn  bra),  brillantes 
luces  para  lot  astroi."  The  original  text  and  a  Spanish  translation  of  this  poem  first  appeared, 
I  believe,  in  a  work  of  Granado)  j  Galvez.  (Tardes  Americanas  [Mexico,  1778},  p.  90,  et  seq.) 
The  original  i)  in  the  Otomie  tongue,  and  both,  together  with  a  French  version,  have  been  inserted 
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by  M.  Tcmiux-Compani  m  the  ^peodii  to  hia  truubtton  «f  IitUliocbitl'i  Hi)t.  del  Chichi- 
mJquei  (tom.  i.  pp.  359-367).  BuiumcDU,  who  hu  alio  publiihed  the  Spuiith  Temon  in  hii 
Galetia  de  Aotiguoi  Pnncipet  Mejicanoi  [Puebla,  iSii],  (pp.  16,  17),  calli  it  the  "  Ode  of  the 
Flower,"  which  wai  recited  at  i  banquet  of  the  gteat  Teicucan  noblet.  If  thii  lait,  howercf, 
be  the  tame  mentioned  by  Torquemada  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  1,  cap.  45),  it  muit  have  been  written 
in  the  Tezcucan  tongue  ;  and,  indeed,  it  ii  not  probable  that  the  Otomie,  an  Indian  dialect, 
•0  diitinct  from  the  Unguagea  of  Anahuac,  however  well  undentood  by  the  rojal  poet,  could  hare 
been  comprehended  by  a  miicelianeoui  audience  of  hit  countrymen. 

Page  1 10  (*). — An  approxiniation  to  a  date  ia  the  moat  that  one  can  hope  to  arrive  at  with 
IitliliochitI,  who  ha*  entangled  hit  chronology  in  a  manner  beyond  my  akill  to  unravel.  Tboa, 
after  telling  ui  that  NezahuJcoyotl  wat  fifteen  yeara  old  when  hi*  father  waa  *lain  in  1418,  he  lay* 
he  died  at  the  age  of  aeventy-one,  in  1462. — Inttar  ommum. — Comp.  Hiat.  Cbtcb.,  MS^  cap.  18, 
•9.  49- 
Page  1 10  (»).— MS.  de  IitliliocbitI,— alto,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  49. 
Page  1 1 1  (>). — Hilt.  Chich.,  cap.  49. 

Page  iia  (i). — The  name  NtaabualfiUi  aigmfiea  "the  prince  for  whom  one  haa  taated," — in 
alluuon,  no  doubt,  to  the  long  fait  of  hia  father  prerioui  to  hi*  birth.  (See  Istliliochitl,  Hitt. 
Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  45.)  I  have  explained  the  meaning  of  the  equally  eupbonioui  name  of  hi* 
parent,  NeiahualcoyoU.    (Ante,  ch.  4,  p.  65.)    If  it  be  true,  that 


it  ii  no  leai  certain  that  luch  name*  at  thote  of  the  two  Teicucan  prince*,  lo  difficult  to  be  pro- 
nounced or  remembered  by  a  European,  are  moat  unfavourable  to  inunortaltty. 

Page  113  (1). — litliliocbitl,  Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  67.  The  Tezcucan  hittorian  cecordi 
teveral  appalling  example*  of  thii  leverity : — one  in  particular,  in  relation  to  hii  guUty  wife.  He 
itory,  reminding  one  of  the  tales  of  a  Oriental  harem,  haa  been  tranilated  for  the  Appendix,  Vol.  it. 
p.  4oiS.  See  alio  Torquemada  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  2,  cap.  66),  and  Zurita  (Rapport,  pp.  108,  109). 
He  wa*  the  terror,  in  particular,  of  all  unjuat  nuigiatratei.  They  had  little  favour  to  expect  from 
the  man  who  could  atifle  the  voice  of  nature  in  hia  own  boaom,  in  obedience  to  the  law*.  Ai 
Suetoniua  raid  of  a  prince  who  had  not  hii  virtue,  "  Vehement  et  in  coercendi*  quidem  delicti* 
immodicui." — Yit»  Galbs,  tec.  9. 

Page  113  ('). — Torquemada  law  the  remaini  of  thii,  «r  vbai  paatdfar  tacb,  in  hi*  ^xf. — 
Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  1,  cap.  64. 

P>Se  "3  C).— Ixtlilxocbitl,  Hiat  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  73,  ^4.  Thii  ludden  tranifer  of  empire 
from  the  Tezcucani,  at  the  doie  of  the  reigni  of  two  of  their  ableat  monarch*,  i*  10  improbable, 


Page  T13  (*). — Ibid.,  cap.  71.  The  reader  will  find  a  particular  account  of  the*e  prodlgica, 
better  authenticated  than  molt  nuiaclea,  in  a  future  page  of  thii  Hiitory. 

Page  113  ('). — Ibid.,  cap.  7^. — Or,  rather,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  if  the  biitorian  i*  light  iopbciog 
biibirlb,  aihedoeainaprecedmg  chapter,  in  146;.  (See  Cap.  46.)  It  ii  not  eaiy  to  decide  what 
ia  true,  when  the  writer  doea  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  true  hinuelf. 

Page  113  ('). — Hia  obiequiei  were  celebrated  with  aanguinary  pomp.    Two  hundred  male  and 
one  hundred  female  ilavei  were  *acrificed  at  hia  tomb.    Hi*  body  waa  conaumed,  amidit  a  heap 
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of  Jewell,  preciout  atufFi,  and  incenie  on  a  funeral  pile ;  and  the  aahes,  depoiited  in  a  golden  um, 
were  placed  in  the  great  temple  of  Huitzilopotchli,  for  whose  worahip  the  king,  notwithttanding 
the  leuoni  of  hia  fother,  had  tome  partialiqr. — IxtlilochitI,  Hi*t.  Chicn.,  MS.,  cap.  75. 

Page  121  ('). — Yet  the  noblei  were  not  all  backward  in  manifeiting  their  diiguat.  When 
Chailei  would  have  conferred  the  famoui  Buigundian  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  the  Conat  of 
Benavence,  that  lord  refiued  it,  proudlir  telling  him,  "  I  am  a  Cattiliao.  I  deure  no  honour*  but- 
thoie  of  10.J  own  countr7,  in  107  opiiuoD,  quite  ai  good  ■* — indeed,  better  than — thoie  of  anv* 
other."— Sandoval,  Hiatoria  de  la  Vida  y  Hechoi  del  Emperador  Carloi  V.  (Amberea,  1681), 
torn.  i.  p.  103. 

Page  1x4  ^}. — I  will  take  the  Ubett}'  to  refer  the  reader,  who  U  deuroua  of  being  more  minutelT' 
acqiuinced  with  the  Spaoiah  colonial  adminiitration  and  the  atate  of  diacoveiy  previoui  to  Charlef 
v.,  to  the  Hiatorj  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Iiabella  (Part  1,  ch.  9,  26),  where  the  aubject  1* 
treated  in  exunio. 

Page  124  {*)- — See  the  curioua  document  atteating  thia,  and  drawn  up  bv  order  of  Columbuf, 
ap.  Navsrrete,  Colecdon  de  loa  Viagei  y  de  Deicubrimientoa  (Madrid,  1S25),  torn.  ii.  CoL  Dip]., 
No.  76. 

Page  1 24  C). — The  i*Und  wai  originallj  called,  \>y  Columbui,  Juana,  in  honour  of  prince  John, 
heir  to  the  Caatilian  crown.  After  hia  death  it  received  the  name  of  FemandJna,  at  the  king'i 
deiire.     The  Indian  name  haa  aurriTed  both. — Herrera,  Hiat.  General,  deacrip.,  cap.  6. 

Page  124  (*}. — T^e  \Xotj  ia  told  hy  Lm  Caiaa  in  hii  appalling  record  of  the  crueltie*  of  hia 
countrjmen  in  the  New  World,  which  charity — and  common  aenie — may  excuae  ui  for  believing 
the  good  father  haa  greatly  overcharged. — Bieviaaima  Relacion  de  la  Deatruycion  de  lai  Indiaa 
(Venetia,  1643),  p.  28. 

Page  125  ('). — Among  the  moat  ancient  of  thete  eitabliabmentt  we  find  the  Havana,  Puerto 
del  Principe,  Trinidad,  St.  Salvador,  and  Matanzaa,  or  tbt  Siaugbur,  lo  called  from  a  maiaacre  of 
the  Spaniarda  there  by  the  Indiana.— Bernal  Diac,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  S. 

Page  125  (■). — Gomara,  Hiatoria  de  lai  Indiaa,  cap.  52,  ap.  Barcia,  torn.  ii.  Bernal  Dial  nyt 
the  word  came  from  the  vegetable  ^'ivra,  and  mU,  the  name  for  a  hillock  in  which  it  ii  planted. 
(Hiat  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  6.)  M.  Watdeck  finda  a  much  more  plauaible  derivation  in  the  Indian 
word  Ouyeuckaiatt  "  liaten  to  what  they  aay." — Voyage  Pittoreique,  p.  aj. 

Pa^e  125  C). — Two  navigator),  Solia  and  Pinzon,  had  deacried  the  eoaat  aa  far  backaa  1506, 
according  to  Herrera,  though  they  had  not  taken  potaesiion  of  it.  (Hiat.  General,  dec.  1,  lib.  6, 
cap.  17.}  It  it,  indeed,  remarkable  it  ahould  w  long  have  eluded  ditcover)>,  conndering  that  it  it 
but  two  degree*  diatant  from  Cuba. 

Page  uG  (').— Oviedo,  General  y  Natural  Hiatoria  de  laa  Indiaa,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  i.— De 
Kebua  Geatia,  MS.— Carta  del  Cabildo  de  Vera  Cms  (July  10,  i;i9),  MS.  Bernal  Due  deniei 
that  the  original  abject  of  the  expedition,  in  which  he  took  part,  waa  to  procure  ilavea,  though 
Velaaquei  bad  propoied  it.  (Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  2.)  But  he  ia  contradicted  in  thia  by  the 
other  contemporary  recorda  above  cited. 

Page  116  (*}. — Itincrario  de  la  iaola  de  luchathan,  novamente  riteovata  per  il  lignor  Joan  de 
Grijalva,  per  il  auo  capellano,  MS.  The  chaplain'a  word  may  be  taken  for  the  date,  which  i» 
oniiilly  put  at  the  eighth  of  ApriL 

a,  MS.— Itincrario  del  CapeUano,  MS. 
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Page  1x7  ('). — According  to  the  Spaniih  authoriciei,  tbe  ciciqnc  wu  tent  with  thoe  pmeiit* 
from  the  Mexican  lovereign,  who  hid  received  previoui  tiding!  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniardi. 
I  have  fallowed  Sahagun,  who  obtained  hi*  inteUigence  direct);  from  the  natiTet. — Hiitorii  de  b 
Conquiita,  MS.,  cap.  1. 

Page  117  C). — Gomara  bai  given  the  ftr  and  antra  of  thii  negotiation,  in  which  gold  and 
Jewell,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thoutand^oiifflra,  were  exchanged  for  giau  beads,  pini, 
KiNoti,  and  other  trinket!  common  in  an  aworted  cargo  for  tavaget. — Cr6iiica,  cap.  6. 

Page  127  C).— Itinerario  de  Capellano,  MS.— Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS. 

Page  128  [>}. — "  A  man  of  formidable  temperament,"  071  Herrera,  citing  the  good  biihop  of 
Chiapa,  ..."  from  the  point  of  view  of  hit  lubordinatei  and  atiiitantt,  againit  whom  be  wa> 
eaiilf  routed  to  anger." — Hilt.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  3,  cap.  2a 

Page  128  {^.— At  leait,  tuch  ii  the  teatimon;  of  Lai  Catai,  who  knew  both  the  partiet  wdl 
and  had  often  coovened  with  Grijalva  upon  hit  voyage. — Hiitoria  General  de  Ui  Indiai,  MS., 
lib.  3,  cap.  1 1 3. 

Page  12S  (■).— Itioenrio  del  Capellano,  MS.~Lai  Caiai,  Hiit.  de  b>  Indiai,  MS.,  lib.  3. 
cap.  1 1 3.  The  moat  circmnitantial  account  of  Grijalva'l  expedition  il  to  be  found  in  the  Ittntraty 
oE  hti  chaplain  above  quoted.  The  original  ii  loK,  but  an  indifierent  Italian  veriion  wai  publiifa^ 
at  Venice,  in  1 522.  A  copy,  which  belonged  to  Ferdinand  Columbui,  ii  itill  extant  in  the  library 
of  the  great  church  of  Seville,  The  hook  had  become  to  exceedingly  rare,  however,  that  the 
hiitoriographer,  Mufioz,  made  a  tranicript  of  it  with  hi*  own  hand,  and  from  hii  manuKript  that 
in  my  poueHion  wai  taken. 

Page  129  ^). — Gomara,  CrAnica,  cap_.  i.  Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  203.  I  find 
no  more  precue  notice  of  the  date  of  hi*  birth  {  except,  indeed,  by  Pizairo  y  Orellana,  who  telli 
ui "  that  Cortji  came  into  the  wotid  the  tame  day  that  that  infernal  beaii,  tbefaltt  berriit  Lmiier, 
entered  it,— by  way  of  compenntion,  00  doubt,  lince  the  labours  of  the  one  to  pull  down  the 
true  faith  were  counterbalanced  by  tho*e  of  the  other  to  maintain  and  extend  it  I"  (Varones 
llustrea  del  Nuevo  Mundo  [Madrid,  1639],  p.  66.)  But  thia  itatement  of  the  good  cavalier, 
which  placet  the  birth  of  our  hero,  10  1483,  looki  rather  more  like  a  leal  for  "  the  true  faith," 
than  for  hiitoric. 

Page  129  (*J.^ArgenioIa,  ia  particular,  hat  bettowed  great  paint  on  tbepntapia  of  the  howe 
of  Cortii ;  which  he  tracei  up,  nothing  doubting,  to  Nimet  Cartel,  king  ot  Lombardj  and  Tut- 
cany. — Analei  de  Aragon  (Zaragoza,  1630),  pp.  621-625. — ^^  ^^  ^^  Torre*,  Hiitoria  de  lai 
Ordenet  Militarei  (Madrid,  1629),  foL  103. 

Page  129  (■). — De  Rebut  Gettit,  MS.  Lat  Caiai,  who  knew  the  father,  bean  itronger  teiti- 
mony  to  hit  poverty  than  to  hit  noble  birth.  "  An  '  Etquire,'  "  be  tiy*  of  him,  "  whom  I  knew  at 
very  poor  and  unatiuming,  and  yet  a  good  Chritian ;  an  old  man,  and  reputed  to  be  of  noble 
birth." — Hilt,  de  lai  Indiai,  MS.,  Ub.  3,  cap.  27. 

'  Paee  129  (*). — Argeniola,  Analet,  p.  220.  Lai  Caia*«nd  Bemal  Diaz  both  itate  that  he  wii 
Bacbefor  of  Lawi  at  Salamanca.  (Hiat.  de  la*  India*,  MS.,  ubi  nipra. — Hitt.  de  la  Conquittt, 
cap.  203.)  The  degree  wai  given  probably  in  later  life,  when  the  Univertity  might  fed  a  pnde  in 
claiming  him  among  her  tona. 

Page  130(1). — De  Rebut  Getdi,  MS. — Gomara,  CrAnica,  cap.  t. 

Page  130  (*). — De  Rebui  Geitii,  MS. — Gomara,  Ibid. — Argeniola  itatei  the  caiue  of  hii 
detention  conciiely  enough  1  "  Hit  departure  wa*  po*tponed,  hj  love  and  fever."— Anale*,  p.  6ai. 
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Page  132  (I).— Some  thought  it  WM  the  Holy  Ghoit  in  the  form  o(  thii  dove  :  "Thatitwai 
the  Hdy  Chott  which  had  deigned  to  appear  in  the  form  of  that  bird,  in  order  to  bring  eonaoUtion 
to  the  lad  aod  afflicted"  (De  Rebui  Geatii,  MS.);  >  conjecture  which  Kemi  very  reatonable 
to  Pizarro  j  Orelluu,  «nce  the  expedition  wai  to  "  redound  w  much  to  the  ipread  ol  the  Catholie 
faich,  and  the  Caatilian  monarchy  1 " — Varone*  Iluttre*,  p.  70. 

Page  IJl  (•).— Gomara,  Cr6niea,  cap.  s. 

Pag«  1 31  (■}— Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  203. 

Page  134  (>)■— De  Rebui  Geitis,  MS.— Goman,  Ci6mca,  cap.  3,  4.— La*  Cam,  Hiic  de  lai 
India*,  MS.,  hb.  3,  cap.  17. 

Page  13+  ("J.— Solia  hai  found  a  patent  of  noluUty  for  thii  lady  alio,— "  doncella  noble  y 
recatada."  (Hiitoria  de  la  Conquiata  de  M^jico  [Pari*,  1S3S],  Ub.  i,  cap.  9.)  Lai  Caui  treati 
her  with  leu  ceremony.  "  Una  hermana  de  an  Juan  Xuarez, genu  fshft" — Hilt,  de  laa  Indlai, 
MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  17. 

Page  13^  C). — Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  4. — Laa  Caiaa,  Hiat.  de  lai  India*,  MS.,  ubi  lupra. — De 
Rebui  Gettia,  MS.— Memorial  de  Benito  Martinez,  capellan  de  D.  VeUiquez  contra  H.  Cort^  MS. 

Page  1 35  (^.— Lai  Caiai,  Hiit.  de  la*  India*,  MS.,  ubi  lupra. 

Page  136  (I).— Ibid.,  loc  dt.— Memorial  de  Martinei,  MS. 

Page  136  (■). — Onnara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  4.  Herrera  tell*  a  tilly  atoty  of  hii  being  unable  to 
•wim,  and  throwing  himtelf  on  a  plank,  which,  after  being  carried  out  to  lea,  wai  waihed  aahore 
with  him  at  flood  tide. — Hiit.  General,  dec.  1,  Ub.  9,  cap.  S. 

Page  i]7  (I). — Lai  Caiaa,  who  remembered  Cort^  at  thia  time,  "  to  poor  aod  lowly  that  he 
would  have  gladly  received  any  favour  from  the  leait  of  Velaaquei'a  attcndaoti,"  treata  the  itory 
ol  the  bravado  with  contempt.  "  For  if  he  (Velatquez)  had  auapected  in  Cortja  the  leaat  trace 
of  contumacy  or  preiumption,  he  would  have  hanged  him,  or  at  leait  expelled  him  from  the 
country  and  never  permitted  him  to  ihow  hi*  face  there  again." — Hilt,  de  lai  India*,  MS.,  lib.  3, 
cap.  17. 

Page  138  ('). — The  treaaurer  uied  to  boait  he  had  paaaed  aome  two-and-twenty  yean  in  the 
war*  of  Italy,  He  wai  a  *hrewd  perionage,  and  Lai  Caaaa,  thinUng  that  country  a  Jippeiy  achool 
for  moraii,  warned  the  governor,  he  laya,  more  than  once  "  to  beware  of  the  twenty-two  year* 
in  Italy."— Hilt,  de  U*  India*,  MS.,  lib,  3,  cap.  113. 

Page  139  (>}.— Dedaradon  de  Puertocarrero,  MS.— Carta  de  Vera  Crui,  MS.— Probanza  en 
Ja  Villa  Segura,  MS.  (4  de  Oct.,  1520). 

Page  141  pj.— Declaration  de  Puertocarrero,  MS.— Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  7.— Velaaquex 
loon  after  obtained  from  the  crown  authority  to  coloniie  the  new  countriea,  with  the  title  of 
adelaiiuida  ovex  them.  The  inatrument  wa*  dated  at  Barcelona,  Nov.  13,  1518.  (Herrera,  Hiit> 
General,  dec.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  g.)  Empty  privilege*  I  Lai  Catai  givea  a  cauitic  etymology  of  the 
title  of  addaataJa,  ao  often  granted  to  the  Spanuih  diicoveren.  "  CommiMionera  {Adelantadoi), 
in  the  lenae  that  their  commiMion  ii  one  of  calamity  and  deatruction  to  a  peaceful  people." — 
HiitLdela)India*,MS.,lib.  3,cap.  117. 

Page  143  p).— *'  The  character  of  Cortfa,"  laya  the  anonymoua  biographer,  "  greedy  of  power 
and  atrongly  *elf-confident,  together  irith  the  over-elaborate  equipment  of  the  fleet,  gave  him 
pauae.     Conaequeotly  Velasquei  began  to  fear  that,  if  Cortii  let  out  with  that  fleet,  neither 
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glory  nor  gain  would  accrue  to  him." — De  Rebiu  G««tu,  MS. — Bemal  Diu,  Hi*t.  de  la  Con- 
quiiU,  cap.  19.— Lai  Caiii,  Hiit  de  1»  Indiaa,  MS.,  cap.  1 14. 

P^e  143  (*)■ — Lai  Can  had  the  itoty  from  CorCJi'  own  mouth. — Hitt.  de  lat  Indiaa,  MS., 
cap.  1 14.— Gomara,  Cr6iuca,  cap.  7. — De  Rebui  Geaci*,  MS. 

Page  144  (>). — La*  Caui,  Hiit.  de  lai  Indiai,  MS.,  cap.  1 14. — Herrera,  Hiit.  General,  dec.  1, 
lib.  3,  cap.  iz.  Solii,  who  fellow*  Benial  Diaz  m  njing  that  Cortte  parted  openly  and  amicablj 
from  Velaaquez,  Memi  to  connder  it  a  great  tlander  on  the  character  of  the  former  to  tuppote  that 
be  wanted  to  break  with  the  rovemor  lo  Mon,  when  he  hid  receiTcd  to  litde  proTocaCion.  (Con- 
quiitt,  lib.  I,  cap.  10.)  But  it  i*  not  neceuary  to  luppote  that  Cort^  intended  a  rupture  with  hii 
employer  by  tbia  clandeitine  morement ;  but  only  to  lecure  him*elf  in  the  command.  At  all 
eventi,  the  text  confonni  in  every  particular  to  the  Katement  of  Lai  Caiai,  who,  a*  he  knew  both 
the  partjei  well,  and  rcMded  on  the  iiland  at  the  time,  had  ample  meant  of  infonnatioo. 

P*ge  144  (*}. — Hitt  de  la*  Indiai,  MS.,  cap.  1 14. 

Page  145  (I).— Lai  Cam  had  thit  alto  from  the  lipt  of  Cortit  in  later  life.  Lai  Cam  .  .  . 
"  All  diii  CortH  told  me  himielf,  with  many  other  thingi,  after  be  became  a  Marquii  .  .  .  laugh- 
ing  and  mockiog  and  laying  in  10  many  ivordi ;  '  Upon  my  faith,  we  went  away  looking  like  a 
regular  cbamel-houie.'  " — Hiit.  de  la*  Indiai,  MS.,  cap.  iij. 

Page  146  (1).— Bemal  Diax,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  14.— De  Rebui  Ocitii,  MS. — Oomata 
Cr6iuca,  cap.  S. — La*  Caiai,  Hiit.  de  la*  Indiai,  MS.,  cap.  115.  The  legend  on  the  ttandard 
wai,  doubtleii,  luggetted  by  that  on  the  labarum, — the  lacred  banner  of  Conitantine. 

Page  14S  (>). — The  moit  minute  noticei  of  the  person  and  habit*  of  Cort^i  are  to  be  gathered 
from  the  namtive  of  the  old  cavalier  Bemal  Diaz,  who  lerved  to  long  under  him,  and  from  Gomar^ 
the  general'*  chaplain.  See  in  particular  the  biit  chapter  of  Gomara'i  Cr6nica,  and  cap.  S03  01 
the  Hilt,  de  la  Conquiiti. 

Page  14S  (*).— Lai  Caia*,  Hi*t.  de  lai  Indiai,  MS.,  cap.  1 1 5. 

Page  14S  O.—Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  34. 

Page  14S  (*).— Ibid.,  cap.  14. 

Page  149  C). — Ibid.,  cap.  zG.  There  it  tome  diicrepancy  among  authoritiei,  in  regard  to 
the  ntunben  of  the  army.  The  Letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  ihould  have  been  exact,  q>eak*  in 
round  term*  of  only  four  hundred  loldien  (Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS.].  Velaiquei  himtelf,  in  a 
communication  to  the  chief  judge  of  Hitpaniola,  itate*  the  number  at  liz  hundred  (Carta  de 
Diego  Velaiquez  al  Lie  Figueroa,  MS.).  I  have  adopted  the  eitimatd  of  Bemal  Diaz,  who,  in 
hit  long  temce  leemi  to  have  became  intimately  acquainted  with  every  one  of  hit  comradei, 
their  pertont,  and  private  hiitoiy. 

Page  149  C). — "  In  vol  propongo  grandei  premioi,  mat  embueltot  en  grandei  trabajoi ;  pcro 
h  vertud  ne  quiere  odoudad."  (Gomara,  Crjnica,  cap.  9.)  It  ii  the  thought  to  finely  etpretied 
by  Tbomtoa  i 

"  For  tluggard'i  brow  the  laurel  never  growl; 
Renown  it  not  the  child  of  indolent  repoie." 

Page  t4<)  ^}.— The  text  11  a  veiy  condeiued  abridgment  of  the  original  ipeech  of  Cortii,  or 
of  tut  chaplain,  at  the  caie  may  be.— See  it  in  Gomara,  CrAnica,  cap.  9. 
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Notes 

Page  t;o  (>).— Lai  Caui,  Hiit.  de  Ui  iDdiu,  MS.,  cap.  115.— Gonuua,  Crdnica,  cap.  10. — 
De  Rebui  Gcttu,  MS.  "  Such  wai  the  warlike  eauipment,"  ezclaimi  the  author  of  the  latt  ivork, 
"  \>j  meani  of  which  Cortfa  thactered  the  other  bemitphere  in  wax ;  with  *uch  icaaty  retoutcet 
he  createil  lo  great  an  empire  for  Charle* ;  and  wii  the  fine  of  all  to  open  up  New  Spain  to 
Spaniih  people."  The  author  of  Chia  work  it  unknown.  It  teemi  to  have  been  part  of  a  great 
compilation,  De  Orbe  Novo,  written,  probabi}',  on  the  plan  of  a  teriei  of  biographical  iketcheB, 
aa  the  introduction  apeakt  of  a  life  of  Columbu*  preceding  thii  of  Cortji-  It  wai  compo»ed,  a*  it 
itatei,  while  many  of  the  old  conqueror*  were  (till  surviring,  and  it  addretied  to  the  ton  of  Cortjt. 
The  hiatorian,  therefore,  had  ample  meant  of  verifying  the  truth  of  bis  own  itatementt,  although 
the^  too  often  betray,  in  hia  partiality  for  hit  hero,  influence  of  the  patronage  under  which  the 
work  wai  produced.  It  runt  into  a  prolixity  of  detail,  which,  however  tediout,  hat  ita  uaea  in 
a  contemporaij  document.  Unluckily,  only  the  firtt  book  wai  finiahed,  or,  at  leaat  haa  aurvived ; 
terminating  with  the  eventa  of  thia  Chapter.  It  ii  written  in  Latin,  in  a  pure  and  penpicuout 
ttyle ;  and  it  conjectured  with  wme  plautibility  to  be  the  work  of  Calvet  de  Eitrella,  Chronicler 
of  the  Indiei.  The  original  exiiti  in  die  Archivei  of  Simancai,  where  it  wai  diico*ered  and  tnni- 
cribed  by  Mufioi,  from  whoie  copy  that  in  my  library  wat  taken. 

I*age  154  p).— See  Appmdix,  Part  1,  Na.  i. 

Page  154  (^.— Carta  de  Vera  Crui,  MS,— Bemal  Diaz,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  25,  et  aeq.— 
Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  10,  15. — Laa  Caaaa,  Hiat.  de  laa  Indiaa,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  115.— Herreia, 
HiiL  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  4,  cap.  6. — Martyr,  de  Inaulii  nuper  inventii  (Colonue,  1574),  p.  344. 
While  theae  pa^ea  were  pawing  through  the  preai,  but  not  till  two  yeart  after  they  were  written, 
Mr.  Stepbeni'  important  and  tntereating  volumet  appeared,  containing  the  account  of  hia  aecond 
expedition  to  Yucatan.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  work  he  deacribea  hit  viait  to  Cozumet,  now  an 
uninhabited  iilind  covered  with  impenetrable  foreata.  Near  the  ihore  he  aaw  the  remaint  of 
ancient  Indian  atruaurei,  which  he  conceive*  may  poinbly  have  been  the  lime  that  met  the  eye* 
of  Grijalva  and  Cortja,  and  which  auggeat  to  him  aome  important  inferencea.  He  ia  led  into 
further  reflection*  on  the  exiatence  of  the  croi*  aa  a  ^rabol  of  wonbip  among  the  ialanden.  (Inci- 
denti  of  Travel  in  Yucatan  [New  York,  1843],  vol.  ii.  chap,  zo.)  Aa  the  diacuiaion  of  theie  matten 
would  lead  me  too  br  from  the  track  of  our  narrative,  I  ihall  take  occadon  to  return  to  them 
hereafter,  when  I  treat  of  the  architectural  remaini  of  the  country. 

P"**'JS  (').— See  the  biographical  tketeh  of  the  good  biihop  Lai  Caaa*,  the  "  Protector  of  the 
Indian*,"  in  the  Potticript  at  the  doae  of  the  preaent  Book. 

Page  156  (^). — "  The  Devil  wai  wont  to  appear  to  them  in  hii  true  Ukeneii,  leaving  ao  vivid 
an  imprenion  upon  thdr  imaginationa  that  a  faithful  irtittty  wai  able  to  reproduce  hi*  exact 
portrait  in  all  iti  hideouancM." — Soli*,  Conquiata,  p.  39. 

Page  156  ('). — Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS.— Goman,  Crdoica,  cap.  13.— Herrera,  Hiat.  General, 
dec.  i,  lib.  4,  cap.  7. — Ixtlilzocbitl,  Hiat.  Chich.  MS.,  cap.  78.  Laa  Caua,  wboae  enlightened 
vicm  In  religion  would  have  done  honour  to  the  preaent  age,  inaiati  on  the  futility  of  theae  forced 
coavenioiia,  by  which  it  ii  propoied  in  a  few  day*  to  wean  men  from  the  idolatry  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  reverence  from  the  cradle.  "  The  only  way  of  doing  thii,"  he  taya,  "  ia,  by  long, 
auiduoul,  and  faithful  preaching,  until  the  heathen  ihall  gather  lome  ideaa  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  Drity,  and  of  the  doctrinei  dicy  ate  to  embrace.  Above  all,  the  Uvea  of  the  Chriatiana  ihould 
be  auch  ai  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  theie  doctrine*,  that,  aeeing  thia,  the  poor  Indian  may  glorify 
the  Father,  and  acknowledge  him,  who  haa  auch  worthippen,  for  the  true  and  only  God." 


Page  157  [I). — They  are  enumerated  by  Herrera  with  a  minuteneu  which  may  claim,  at  leaat, 
the  merit  of  giving  a  much  higher  notion  of  Aguilar't  virtue  than  the  barren  generalitiet  of  the 
text.  (Hiat.  Oenml,  dec.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  6-S.)  The  atory  ia  prettily  told  by  Waahington  Irving.— 
Voyagea  and  Diicoveriei  of  the  Companioni  of  Columbui  (London,  1B33),  p.  Z63,  et  teq. 
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Page  159  ('J. — "  Sm,"  excliimi  the  Kihop  of  Chiapa,  in  hit  cauitic  vein,  "  the  reawnableDcu 
of  thit '  requintion,'  or,  to  ipeak  more  correctly,  the  folly  and  inaenribility  of  the  Riwal  Council 
who  could  find  in  the  refuial  of  the  Indian)  to  receive  it,  a  good  pretext  im  war."  (Hiit.  de  lat 
Indiai,  MS,,  lib.  3,  cap.  i  iS.)  In  another  place,  he  pronouncei  an  animated  invective  agiintt  the 
iniquity  of  thoie  who  covered  up  hoatililiei  under  thi>  empty  form  of  wordi,  the  import  of  vbtcb 
vrai  utterly  incomprehenrible  to  the  barbariani.  (Ibid.,  lib.  3,  cap.  57.)  The  famoui  foimula, 
uted  by  the  Spamah  Conqueron  on  thii  occaaion,  wai  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Paladcn  Reubioi,  a  man  of 
lettera,  and  a  member  of  the  King'a  council.  "  But  I  laugh  at  him  and  hii  lettere,"  eiclaini 
Oviedo,  "  if  he  thought  a  word  of  it  could  be  comprehended  by  the  untutored  Indian*  t "  (Htat. 
de  Ut  Ind.,  MS.,  Ub.  19,  cap.  7.)  The  regular  Manifeato,  ripiirimieKU,  may  be  found  tianalated 
in  the  concluding  pagea  of  Irving'*  Voyagei  of  the  Companiona  of  Columbui." 

Page  160  p).— Peter  Martyr  givea  a  glowing  picture  of  thia  Indian  capital,  "  Near  the  river 
bank,  ao  runa  the  account,  ttretdiea  the  town,  the  aize  of  which  I  ahould  not  ventnre  to  define. 
A  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  Katet  the  captain  Alaminoa,  and  compoaed  of  ij,ooo  dwelling!.  Other 
recorders  are  more  coniervatiTe,  but  all  admit  that  it  ii  very  large  and  populous.  Garden*  (cpante 
the  houaei,  which  are  admirably  built  of  itone  and  lime  owing  to  the  conaummate  diligence  and 
akill  of  their  architect*."— (De  Inaulia,  p.  349.)  With  hia  uiual  inquiaitive  tpirit,  he  gleaned  all 
the  particular*  from  the  old  pilot  Alammoa,  and  from  two  of  the  officera  of  Cort^  who  revirited 
Spam  in  the  course  of  that  year.  Tabatco  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thate  ruined  cide*  of 
Yucatan,  which  have  lately  been  the  theme  of  to  much  apeculation.  The  encomiums  of  Maityr 
are  not  to  remarkable  a*  the  apathy  of  other  contemporary  chrooider*. 

Page  t6i  (■). — According  to  Solia,  who  quote*  the  addreu  of  CortJt  on  the  occasion,  he  snm- 
moned  a  council  of  his  captaini  to  adviae  hun  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  (Omquista, 
cap.  19.)     It  is  poatible,  but  I  find  no  warrant  for  it  anywhere. 

Page  i63(>).— LatCasai,Hiit.  deiaiIndiat,MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  119.— Gomara,  Cr6nica,cap.  19, 
10.— Hetrera,  Hist.  General,  dec.  x,  lib.  4,  cap.  11.— Mar^  De  Insulii,  p.  3sa— IitUliochio, 
Hist.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  79.— Bernal  Diar,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  33,  36.— Carta  de  Vera 
Crui,MS. 

Page  163  (■).— IitlilTOchitl,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  79.  "  Cortjt  tuppoted  it  wa*  hii  own 
tutelar  saint,  St.  Peter,"  aaya  Pizarro  y  Orcllana ;  "  but  the  common  and  mdubitable  opinion  ia, 
that  it  wat  our  glorioua  apoatle  St.  James,  the  bulwark  and  safeguard  of  our  nation."  (Varones 
Ilustrea,  p.  73.)  "  Sinner  that  I  am  I  "  exclaim*  honest  Bemal  Diax,  in  a  more  sceptical  vein, 
"  it  wa*  not  permitted  to  me  to  see  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  Apoatle*  on  thia  occasion." 
— Hist,  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  34. 

Page  tG4  {»), — It  waa  the  order— aa  the  reader  ma^  remember— given  by  Caesar  to  hia  followen 
in  hit  battle  with  Pompey  ;  "  Andbidtthematrike  with  the  ateel  at  the  faces  of  the  foe." — Lucan, 
Pharsalia,  lib.  7,  v.  $7$. 


Page  164  C). — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Meaaico,  torn. 


i.p.  I 


Page  165  p).— "Your  Royal  Highoeiaea  may  well  believe  that  thia  battle  was  won  mmv  by 
the  bleaaing  of  God  than  by  our  own  atrength,  becaute  against  40,000  advenaiiet  oor  400  fonncd 
but  a  small  defence." — (Carta  de  Vera  Crui,  MS.— Gomara,  CrAnica,  cap.  20.— Bemal  Diat, 
Hitc.  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  35.)  It  ia  Lat  Casas,  who,  regulating  hia  mathematics,  a*  niual,  by  hi* 
feelings,  rates  the  Indian  loia  at  the  exorbitant  amount  cited  in  the  text.  "  This,"  he  conchidc* 
dryly,  "  was  the  fir*t  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  Cortes  in  New  Spain  I  " — Hist,  de  las  Indist, 
MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  119. 

Page  16S  O— "  Behold  France,  Montennos ;  behold  the  City  of  Paris,  behold  the  water*  of 
the  Duero,  running  to  the  tea."    They  are  the  words  of  the  popular  old  ballad,  first  published, 
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Notes 

1  believe,  in  the  Romancero  dc  Amberei,  and  lately  by  Duran,  Romancea  CabellercKos  k  Hi*t6ri- 
ciM,  Parte  i,p.  Sz. 

Page  t6S  (■). — Bernal  Diai,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  37. 

Pa^  i6<)  (>j. — Lai  Catai  noticet  the  ugnificance  of  the  Indian  geaturet  aa  implying  *  raoaC 
active  imaginaUon.  "  Theae  Indiina  employ  aigu  and  geaturea  for  the  intercommunication  of 
ideaa  far  more  exteiuively  than  other  peoplea,  becauae  their  external  impmaiona  and  their  internal 
conception*  are  extremely  virid,  owing  to  the  UvelincM  of  their  imagination." — Hiat.  de  laa  Indiai, 
MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  iio. 

laa,"  btauiifui  ai  a  goddas,  aay>  Camargo  of  her.     (Hitt. 

Page  171  (>). — Lat  Caaas,  Hilt,  de  laa  Indlai,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  izo.— Gomaia,  Crdnica,  cap. 
25,  16. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Mewico,  torn.  iii.  pp.  ia--i4.--Oviedo,  Hiat.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib. 
33,  cap.  I.— Ixtliliocbitl,  Hiat.  Chicb.,  MS.,  cap.  79.— Camargo,  Hiat.  de  Tlaacala,  MS.— Benul 
Dial,  Hi«t.  de  la  Conqujata,  cap.  37,  38.  There  ia  Mme  diicordance  in  the  noticea  of  the  early 
life  of  Marina.  I  have  followed  Bernal  Diaz, — from  hia  meana  of  obaervation,  the  beat  authority. 
There  ii  happily  no  difierence  in  the  eiCimate  of  her  nngular  merit!  and  icrricei. 

Page  171  ('). — The  name  of  the  Aztec  monarch,  like  thoae  of  moat  peraona  and  placca  in  New 
Spain,  haa  been  Cwiited  into  all  poiaihle  varieciea  of  orthography,  fvlodem  Spaniah  hiltoriana 
uaually  call  him  Montezuma.  But  aa  there  ia  no  reason  Co  auppoie  that  thii  ia  correct,  I  have 
preferred  to  conform  to  the  name  by  which  he  ia  utually  known  to  English  readeii.  It  is  the  one 
adopted  by  Bernal  Diaz,  and  by  no  other  contemporary  aa  far  at  I  know. 

Page  171  (■).— Istlilzochitl,  Hiat.  Chicb.,  MS.  cap.  ^9.— Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Meaaico,  torn, 
iii.  p.  16.  New  Vera  Cruz,  ai  the  preient  town  ia  called,  ii  diatinct,  aa  we  ahall  aee  hereafter,  from 
that  eatabliahed  by  Cortii,  and  waa  not  founded  till  the  cloae  of  the  aiiteenth  century,  by  the 
Conde  de  Monterey,  viceroy  of  Mexico.  It  received  iti  privilegei  aa  a  city  from  Phlhp  111.  in 
1615. — Ibid.,  torn.  iii.  p.  30,  nota. 

Page  172  (>). — The  epidemic  of  Che  mallaaabuad,  ao  fatal  to  Che  Azteo,  ia  ahown  by  M.  de 
Humboldt  to  be  euentially  difFerent  from  the  vomilo,  or  biltoua  fever  of  our  day.  Indeed,  thia 
diaeaie  ia  not  noticed  by  the  early  conqueron  and  coloniata ;  and  Clavigero  aaiertt  wai  not  known 
in  Mexico  till  172;.  (Stor.  del  Meaaico,  tom.  i.  p.  117,  nota.)  Humboldt,  however,  arguing 
that  the  aame  phyaical  cauaea  muat  have  produced  umilar  reaulti,  carriea  the  diaeaae  back  to  a 
much  higher  antiquity,  of  which  he  diacema  aome  traditional  and  hiaCoHc  veitigei.  "  Wc  muiC 
diatinguiah,"  he  remarks  with  hia  u«ual  penetration,  "  between  the  date  at  which  a  malady  i* 
firit  deicribed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  haa  made  great  ravagea  in  a  abort  apace  of  time,  and  the 
date  at  which  it  made  ita  Gnt  appearance." — Eaiai  Politique,  tom.  iv.  p.  161  ec  leq.,  and  179. 

Page  177  {<). — Hia  name  tuited  hia  nature ;  Montezuma,  according  to  Laa  Caiai,  aignifying 
in  the  Mexican,  "  aad  or  levere  man." — Hiat.  de  la*  Indiai,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  izo. — Ixtlilxodiic], 
Hist.  Oiich.,  MS.,  cap.  70. — Acoita,  lib.  7,  cap.  zo — Col.  de  Mendoza,  pp.  13-16. — Codex  Tel.' 
Rem.,  p.  143,  ap.  Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  vi. 

Page  178  (')■— The  addreu  ii  fully  reported  by  Torquenuda  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  3,  cap.  68), 
vriio  came  into  the  country  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  iti  delivery.  It  ha*  been  recently 
republished  by  BuatamenCe. — Tezcnco  en  loi  Ultimo!  Tiempoa  (Mexico,  1826),  pp.  256-258. 

Page  1B2  (').— Camargo,  Hiat.  de  TUicala,  MS.— The  Interpreter  of  the  Codex  TeL-Rem. 
intimaCea  that  thii  icintillating  phenomenon  waa  probably  nothing  more  than  an  eruption  of  one 
of  the  great  volcanoei  of  Mexico. — Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  vL  p.  144. 
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Page  iSz  ('). — I  omit  the  mott  excr*ordiiuu7  miracle  of  all, — thoagh  legal  atteMatiou  of 
it!  truth  were  fumaihed  the  Court  of  Rome  (See  Ckvigero,  Stor.  del  Mexico,  torn.  J.  p.  289), — 
namely,  the  returrection  of  Montezuma's  aiiter,  Papantiin,  four  dayi  after  her  burial,  to  warn  the 
monarch  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  hit  empire.  It  find*  credit  -with  one  writer,  at  leatt,  in  the 
piueteenth  centurf  I — See  the  note  of  Sahagun'i  Mexican  editor,  Buitamentc,  Hilt,  de  Noera 
Espa2a,  torn.  ii.  p.  vjo. 

Page  iS]  (ij. — Lucao  givei  a  fine  enumeration  of  auch  prodigiei  witneited  in  the  Roman 
capital  in  a  limilar  eiciEement.  [Phaiulia,  lib.  i.  t.  $2^  eC  acq.)  Poor  human  nature  '■»  much 
the  lame  everywhere.  MachiavelU  hai  thought  the  lubjecc  worth]'  of  a  teparate  chapter  in  hi* 
Diicouraei.  The  philosopher  intimaCei  a  belief  even  in  the  eiiitence  of  beneficent  intelligenca 
who  lend  these  portents  as  a  >ort  of  prmuiHiuriei,  to  wain  mankind  of  the  coming  cempeft. — 
DiKoraiiopraTitoLivio,  lib.  i,cap.  56. 

Page  186  (>). — From  the  chequered  figure  of  wme  of  these  coloured  cottons,  Peter  Mattjr 
infers,  the  Indians  were  acquainted  with  chen  I  He  notices  a  curious  fabric  made  of  the  luur 
of  animals,  feathers,  and  cotton  thread,  interwoven  together.  "  Theae  feathers  thejr  interweaTe 
with  the  tar  of  rabbits,  and,  further,  introduce  cotton-fibre,  producii^  a  textile  of  to  elaborate 
a  technique  that  the  process  ii  very  difficult  to  understand.  — De  Orbe  Novo  (Parinit,  1587), 
dec  5,  cap.  10. 

Page  186  (^— Bemal  DiM,  Hi«.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  39.— Oviedo,  Hist,  de  lai  Ind.,  MS., 
lib.  33,  cap.  1. — Las  Casas,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  MS.,  hb.  3,  cap.  izo. — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  27, 
ap.  B«rda,  torn.  ii. — Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS.— Herrera,  Hut.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  5,  cap.  5. 
Robertson  cites  Beraal  Diaz  ai  reckoning  the  value  of  the  silver  plate  at  20,000  ftiti  or  about 
,^5000.  (Hittoiy  of  America,  vol.  ii.  note  75.)  But  Bemal  Diai  speaks  only  of  the  value  of  the 
gMd  plate,  which  he  estimates  at  20,000  ftiat  dt  ora,  a  different  afiaii  from  the  paoi,  dollait,  or 
ouncei  of  silver,  irith  which  the  historian  confounds  them.  As  the  mention  of  the  pw  de  on 
will  often  recur  in  these  pages,  it  will  be  well  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  its  probable 
value.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  the  curreni^  of  a  distant 
age ;  to  many  circumttancei  occur  to  embarraia  the  calculation,  beudet  the  general  depredation 
of  the  predous  metali,  such  at  the  adulteration  of  specific  coini  and  the  like.  Seflor  ClemencJn, 
the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  in  the  lixth  volume  of  its  Mamriai,  has  computed 
with  great  accuracy  the  value  of  the  different  denominationi  of  the  Spanish  currency  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  period  just  preceding  that  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  the  ptsa  if<  oro  la  hit  tablet.  But  he  ascertains  the  precise  value  of  the  gold  ducat, 
which  will  answer  our  purpose  as  well  (Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  Historia  [Madrid, 
iSai],  torn.  vi.  Iluit.  zo.)  Oviedo,  a  contemporary  of  the  Conquerors,  informs  us  that  the 
fitv  de  ara  and  the  casltUaiK  were  of  die  same  value,  and  that  was  precisely  one-third  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  ducat.  (Hist,  del  Ind.,  lib.  6,  cap.  8,  ap.  Ramuno,  Navigationi  et  Viaggi  jVenetia, 
1 565],  tom,  iii.)  Now  the  ducat,  as  appears  from  Clemencin,  reduced  to  our  own  currency,  would 
be  equal  to  eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  Tte  feso  de  oro,  tberefore,  mat  equal  u  dtvm 
dollars  and  tixty-sevm  centt,  or  too  poandi,  melve  shillingi,  and  tixpence  surliitg.  Keeping  this 
in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  determine  the  actual  value  in  pttot  de  oro,  of  any  sum  that 
may  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

Page  1S7  C). — "  In  truth  a  sight  to  he  teen,"  excbimi  Las  Casas,  who  saw  them  with  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  Seville,  in  1 5x0.  "  All  who  law  those  things,  so  rich,  exhibiting  so  much 
craftimanthip  and  beauty  that  their  like  wai  never  seen  were  (amaied),"  etc  (Hist,  de  las  India*, 
MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  120.)  "  All  this  wai  well  worth  seeing,"  says  Oviedo,  who  saw  them  in  Valladolid, 
and  describes  Che  great  wheels  more  minutely.  (Hiit.  de  las  Indias,  MS.,  loc  cit.)  The  inquintive 
Martyr,  who  examined  them  carefully,  remarks  yet  more  emphatically,  "  If  human  ingenuity 
has  ever  won  honour  in  such  arts,  these  will  rightly  bear  ofF  the  palm.  I  am  not  indeed  so  mudi 
astonished  by  the  gold  and  gems ;  I  am  amazed  by  the  industry  and  apphcation  whereby  cnfta- 
manship  has  mastered  its  matetiaL     I  have  inspected  a  thousand  forms  and  detigni  which  I  cannot 
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Page  t88  (*}. — Bemal  DUz,  HiiL  de  la  Conquuta,  cap.  40.  Father  Sahagua  thui  deicribet 
thcM  itODei,  ao  precious  in  Mexico  that  the  uie  of  them  wii  interdined  to  anj  hut  the  noble). 
*'  The  cbaicbuita  are  green,  but  opaque,  and  clouded  with  white ;  the  noblei  uie  them  a*  oma- 
inent*,  wearing  them  on  their  wriiu  actung  on  thread ;  luch  ornamenti  are  an  indication  that  the 
wearer  ii  a  perwn  of  itanding." — Hiit.  de  Nuera  Etpaita,  lib.  1 1,  cap.  8. 

Page  194  (>}. — Bemal  Diai,  Hi*t.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  4,1. — Lai  Caut,  Hiit  de  lai  Indiit, 
MS.,  Ub.  3,  cap.  III. — Gotnara,  Cr6iuca,  cap.  aS. 

Page  19;  (>). — The  letter  from  the  catiUo  of  Vera  Cruz  layt  nothing  of  theae  midnight  con- 
ference*. Bernal  Dial,  who  wm  privjr  to  them,  it  a  auffident  authority. — See  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita, 
tap.  ♦*. 

Page  19J  (*). — Sometime*  we  find  the  Spaniih  writeii  referring  to  "  the  loTerAgni,"  lome- 
timea  to  "  the  emperor  "  ;  in  the  former  caae,  intending  Queen  Joanna,  the  cia^  mother  of 
Charle*  V.,  at  well  ai  himaelL  Indeed,  all  public  acti  and  ordinance!  ran  in  the  name  of  both. 
The  title  of  "  Kighneta,"  which,  until  the  leign  of  Charlei  V.,  had  uiuaUj — not  unifonnlj,  aa 
Robertaon  imaginei  (Hiatory  of  Charlei  V.,  vol.  ii.  p.  59), — been  applied  to  the  aovereign,  now 
gradually  gave  way  to  that  of "  Majeity,"  which  Charlei  aSectcd  after  hii  election  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  aame  title  ii  occaalonally  found  in  the  concipondence  of  the  Great  Captain,  and 
other  courtiera  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Taabella. 

Page  196  (*). — According  to  Robertaon,  Corti*  told  hii  men  that  he  had  propoied  to  e«tabliib 
a  colony  on  the  coait  before  marchiag  into  the  country ;  but  he  abandoned  bu  dengn,  at  thdr 
entreatie*  to  *et  out  at  once  on  the  expedition.  In  the  very  next  page,  we  Bnd  him  organinng 
thi*  tame  colony.  (Hittory  of  America,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  241,  242.)  The  hittorian  would  have  been 
ured  thia  inconriitency,  if  he  had  followed  either  of  die  authoritiea  whom  he  citea,  Bemal  Diaz 
and  Herrera,  or  the  letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  of  which  he  had  a  copy.  They  all  concur  in  the  itate- 
ment  in  the  text. 

Page  106  (^. — Lai  Cant,  Hiit.  de  lai  Indiaa,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  122.— Carta  de  Vera  Cruz, 
MS. — Declataaon  de  Montejo,  MS. — DecUracion  de  Puertocarrero,  MS.  "  Our  general,  after 
■ome  urging,  acquieaced,"  aaya  the  blunt  old  loldier,  Bemal  Diaz ;  "  for,  aa  the  proTerb  aaya, '  You 
aak  me  to  do  what  I  hare  already  made  up  my  mind  to.'  "  Tumtlo  rogai,  iyo  dm  lo  qtaera. — 
Hilt-  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  42. 

Page  196  r*). — According  to  Bernal  Diaz,  the  title  of  "  Vera  Cruz  "  wa>  intended  to  com- 
memorate their  landing  on  Good  Friday. — Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  42. 

Page  196  (*). — Solia,  whoie  taite  for  apeech-making  might  hare  latiified  even  the  Abb£  Mabl^ 
(aee  hia  Treatiae,  De  la  Mani^re  d'jcrire  I'Hiatoire),  bai  put  a  very  flouriihing  harangue  on  thit 
occaiion  into  the  mouth  of  hii  hero,  of  which  there  ia  not  a  veatige  in  any  contemporary  account. 
(Conquiita,  lib.  z,  cap.  7.)  Dr.  Robertion  hai  tranaferred  it  to  hi*  own  eloquent  pagei,  without 
citing  hii  author,  indeed,  who,  conadermg  he  came  a  centuty  and  a  half  after  the  Conquett, 
muat  be  allowed  to  be  not  the  beat,  eapedaUy  when  the  only,  voucher  for  a  fact. 

Page  197  C). — Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS. — Gomaio,  Cr6nica,  cap.  30,  31. — Laa  Caiai,  Hitc.  de 
laa  Indias,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  122.— Ixtlilxochitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  Bo.— Bemal  Diaz,  Hiat.  de 
la  Conquiata,  cap.  42. — Dedaracionea  de  Montejoy  Puertocarrera,  MSS.  In  the  proceai  of 
Narvaez  againit  Cortja,  the  latter  ii  accuaed  of  being  poneiaed  with  the  devil,  a*  only  Lucifer 
could  have  gained  him  thui  the  aSectioni  of  the  wldiery.  (Demanda  de  Narvaei,  MS.)  Solii, 
on  the  other  hand,  aeei  nothing  but  good  faith  and  loyalty  in  the  conduct  of  the  general,  who 
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acted  from  i  kqm  of  duty  I  (Conquiita,  lib.  i,  cap.  6,  7.)  SoUi  11  eren  a  more  tteady  apdogiit 
for  hit  hero,  than  hil  own  chaplain,  Gomara,  or  the  worthj  nugiitratei  of  Vera  Cruz.  A  more 
impartial  ceitlmon;  than  either,  prohably,  may  be  gathered  from  honett  Benul  Diaz,  w  often 
quoted.  A  hearty  champion  of  the  cauie,  he  wa*  by  do  mean*  blind  to  the  defect*  nor  the  merits 
of  hii  leader. 

Page  198  ('). — Thii  may  apjpear  rather  indifferent  logic  to  thoM  who  connder  that  Cart£« 
appointed  the  very  body,  who,  m  turn,  appointed  him  to  the  command.  But  the  affectttiaD  of 
legal  forma  afiordcd  him  a  thla  Timiib  for  hit  proceedings,  which  terved  hii  purpoie,  for  the 
pre*ent  at  lea*t,  with  the  troopi.  For  the  future  he  truated  to  hii  good  atar, — in  other  word*, 
to  the  lucceai  of  hi*  enterpriae,  to  vindicate  hit  conduct  to  the  Emperor.     He  did  not  mitcalculaie. 

Page  19S  [*)■— The  name  of  the  moimtain  it  not  given,  and  probably  wat  not  known,  but  the 
minute  deicriptiaii  in  the  MS.  of  Vera  Cruz  leavet  no  doubt  that  it  waa  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
text.  "  Among  the  mountain!  it  one  which  overtopt  in  height  all  the  othen,  fat  from  the  lummit 
may  be  aeen  and  recognized  a  great  pact  of  the  tea  and  of  the  land.  So  lofty  ia  it,  that  if  the  day  i« 
not  very  dear,  the  peak  cannot  be  leen,  becaute  the  upper  part  ia  veiled  in  clouda.  Sometiroei,  in 
very  dear  weather,  the  peak  can  be  aeen  above  the  clouda,  ihowing  ao  white  that  we  think  it  mutt 
be  tnow-clad."  (Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS.)  Thia  huge  volcano  wai  caUed  Cidaluped  or  "  Star- 
mountain  "  by  the  Mezicana,— perhapt  from  the  fire  which  once  itiucd  from  itt  conical  tummit, 
far  above  the  cloudt.  It  ttanda  in  the  mtendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  ritet,  according  to  Humboldt'* 
meaiurement,  to  the  enormoua  height  of  17,368  feet  above  the  ocean.  (Eani  Politique,  tom.  L 
p.  265-)    It  ia  the  h^heit  peak  but  one  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Mezican  Cordillerat. 

Page  198  (■).— Carta  de  Vera  Crui,  MS.— Benul  Din,  Hitt.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  44. 

Page  200  (I). — Gomaia,  Cr6nica,  cap.  jz,  ap.  Barda,  tom.  ii. — Herreta,  Hitt.  General,  dec 
2,  lib.  5,  cap.  S. — Oviedo,  Hitt.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS-,  lib.  33,  cap.  i,  "  Fair  fieldt  and  river  bank*  of 
tuch  beauty  that  all  Spain  had  nothing  more  lerene  and  fruitful  to  ihow."  (Carta  de  Vera  Cruz, 
MS.]  The  following  poetical  apoatropbe,  by  Lord  Morpeth,  to  the  acenery  of  Cuba,  equally 
apphcable  to  that  of  the  lierra  calUnii,  will  give  the  reader  a  more  animated  picture  of  the  glorie* 


"  Ye  tropic  foreata  of  unfading  green,     * 

Where  the  palm  tapen  and  the  orange  glowt, 

Where  the  light  bamboo  weavet  bee  featheij  tcreen, 

And  her  far  ihade  the  matchleat  ceiba  throw*  I 

"Ye  cloudleai  ethert  o(  unchanging  blue. 

Save  where  the  roiy  atreaka  of  eve  give  way 
To  the  dear  tapphire  of  your  midnight  hue. 
The  bumith'd  azure  of  your  perfect  day  I 

**  Yet  tell  me  not  my  native  tkiei  are  bleak. 

That  fluah'd  vrith  liquid  wealth  no  cane  fiddt  wave ; 
For  Virtue  pinea  and  Manhood  darei  not  tpeak. 
And  Nature'i  gloriet  brighten  round  the  Slave." 

Page  200  (*). — "  The  aame  love  of  flowera,"  ohaervei  one  of  the  moat  delightful  of  modem 
tnvellert,  "  dittinguithet  the  nadvet  now,  at  m  the  timet  of  Cort^  And  it  pretenti  a  ttnnge 
anonuly,"  the  adda,  with  her  utual  acutenett ;  "  thii  love  of  flowert  having  eziited  along  with  their 
tanguinary  worahip  and  barbaroua  aacrificei." — Madame  Calderon  de  b  Barca,  Life  in  Mexico, 
roLi.  let.  12. 
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Pag«  zoi  {>).— Tliu  ii  Lai  Cani'  eatimate.  (Hiit.  de  lat  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  111.)  Torqne- 
mada  hevutc*  between  twent}',  fif  t/,  and  one  hundred  and  Mvf  thouund,  each  of  which  he  name*- 
at  diSerent  timu !  (Ckvigero,  Stor.  del  Mewco,  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  nota.)  The  place  wai  gradual!}' 
abandoned,  after  the  Coaqueit,  for  othen,  in  a  more  favourable  povtion,  probabi}',  for  trade. 
It*  ruiiii  were  vinble  at  the  clo>e  of  the  tut  century. — See  Loreniana,  Hiit.  de  Nueva  Eipaila, 
p.  39,  nota. 

Page  202  C). — The  courteoui  title  of  iv^a  i\  uiuallj-  given  by  the  Spaniih  chroniclen  to  thii- 
accompliihed  Indian. 

Page  103  C). — The  bittorian,  with  the  aid  of  Clangero,  himielf  a  Mexican,  may  rectify  frequent 
blunder!  of  former  writen  in  the  ortbograi>hy  of  Altec  names.  Both  Robertion  and  Solia  ipell  the- 
name  of  thii  place  Quiabidan.  Blunderi  in  rich  a  barbarous  nomenclature  must  be  admitted  tO' 
be  very  pardonable. 

Page  107  (')■— Carta  de  Vera  Crui,  MS.— Bernal  Diaz,  Conquiita,  cap.  48.— Oriedo,  Hi«t. 
delai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  i. — Declaracion  de  Montejo,  MS.  NoCwithBtanding  the  advantages- 
of  its  situation,  La  Villa  Rica  was  abandoned  in  a  few  yean  for  a  neighbouring  pontion  to  the 
south,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Antigua.  The  second  lettlement  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Verd  Cnia  Fitja,  "  Old  Vera  Cnir."  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  place  alio  wai  aban- 
doned for  the  present  city,  Nueva  Vera  Ctiat,  or  "  New  Vera  Cruz,"  as  it  is  called.  Of  the  true 
cause  of  thete  successive  migrations  we  are  ignorant.  If,  as  it  pretended,  it  was  on  account  of  the' 
vemiu,  the  inhabitants,  one  would  suppose,  can  have  gained  little  by  the  exchange.  (See  Hum- 
boldt, Euai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  110.)  A  want  of  attention  to  these  changei  has  led  to  much 
confuKon  and  inaccuracy  in  the  ancient  maps.  Lorenzana  has  not  escaped  them  in  hit  chart  and 
topographical  account  of  the  route  of  Cartas. 

Page  210  (*}. — Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  ;,  cap.  13. — Las  Caias,  Hiat.  de  las  Indias,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.. 
tii.  Herrera  has  put  a  very  edifying  harangue,  on  this  occasion,  into  the  mouth  of  Cort^  which 
savour*  much  more  of  the  priest  than  the  soldier.  Does  he  not  confound  him  irith  Fatfaer- 
OlmedoF 

Page  It  I  C). — "  This,"  lays  the  Letter  of  Vera  Cruz,  "  some  of  na  have  witnessed,  and  those 
who  have  say  that  it  is  truly  the  most  terrible  and  shocking  tight  they  have  ever  teen."  Still 
more  strongly  speaks  Bemal  Diaz  (HitC.  dela  ConquiiCa,  cap.  51).  The  Letter  computet  that  there 
were  fifty  or  iixty  penoni  thus  butchered  in  each  of  the  teaeaUU  eveiy  year,  giving  an  annual' 
consumption,  in  the  countriei  which  the  Spaniards  had  then  visited,  of  three  or  four  thousand 
victims)  (Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS.)  However  loose  thii  arithmetic  may  be,  the  general  fact 
is  appalling. 

Page  JiS  C).— Bemai  Diaz,  Hist,  de  I3  Conquiita,  cap.  53.— Iitliliochitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.^ 
cap.  S>. — Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS.  A  complete  inventory  of  the  articles  received  from  Monte- 
suma  is  contained  in  the  Carta  di  Vera  Croac—'Hie  following  are  a  few  of  the  items : 

Two  collars  made  of  gold  and  predout  stones. 

A  hundred  ounces  of  gold  ore,  that  their  Highnesses  might  see  in  what  state  the  gold  came 
from  the  mines. 

Two  birds  made  of  green  feathers,  with  feet,  beaks,  and  eyes  of  gold,— and,  in  the  same  piece- 
with  them,  animals  of  gold,  resembling  snails. 

A  Ui^  alligator's  head  of  ^Id 

A  bird  of  green  feathers,  with  feet,  beak,  and  eyes  of  gold. 

Two  birds  made  of  thread  and  featherwork,  having  the  quills  of  their  wing*  and  tail*,  their 
feet,  e^e*,  and  the  end*  of  their  beaks,  of  gold, — standing  upon  two  reed*  covered  with  gold,  which 
are  raued  on  balls  of  featherwork  and  gold  embroidery,  one  white  and  the  other  yellow,  with 
seven  tasieb  of  featherwork  hanging  from  each  of  them. 
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A  large  wheel  of  lilTer  weighing  foTtj  mwki,  and  levenl  imaller  onei  of  the  laiiie  metaL 

A  box  of  fatherwort  embroidered  on  leather,  with  a  Urge  plate  of  gold,  weighing  lerent^ 
'Ouacea,  in  the  mid*t. 

Two  piece*  of  doth  woven  with  feithen ;  another  with  variegated  colonn ;  and  another 
worked  with  black  and  white  &gure>. 

A  large  wheel  of  gold,  with  figure*  of  itrange  animali  on  it,  and  worked  with  tufti  of  leave*  { 
-weighing  three  thoiuand  eight  hundred  ounce*. 

A  fan  of  variegated  featherwork,  with  thir^-ievea  rodi  plated  irith  gold. 

Five  fan*  of  variegated  feathen, — four  of  which  have  ten,  and  the  other  thirteen  rod*,  embowed 
with^d. 

Sixteen  ihield*  of  predou*  itonei,  with  feather*  of  variou*  colour*  hanginj  from  thar  rim*. 

Two  piece*  of  cotton  veiT  richly  wrought  with  black  and  white  embroidery. 

Six  ihieldi,  each  covered  iritb  a  pkte  of  gold,  with  lometbing  reaembling  a  golden  mitre  in 
^e  centre. 

Page  atj  (*). — "  Una  omj  larga  Carta,"  tay*  Gomara,  in  hi*  looce  aoalju*  of  it. — Crfinica, 
<ap.4o. 

Page  X15  ^. — Dr.  Robert*on  itate*  that  the  Imperial  Librar7  at  Vienna  wa*  examined  for 
thi*  document,  at  hit  imtance,  but  without  )ucceH.  (Hiitorf  of  America,  vol  ii.  note  70.)  I 
have  not  been  more  fortunate  ia  the  reiearchei  made  for  me  in  the  Bridih  Muieum,  the  RoTal 
Library  of  Parii,  and  that  of  the  Academy  of  Hiitoiy  at  Madrid.  The  lait  ii  a  great  depodtofr 
'for  the  colonial  hiitorical  document* ;  but  a  very  thorough  inipection  of  it*  paper*  ma^*  it 
certain  that  thii  i*  wanting  to  the  collection.  A*  the  emperor  recdved  it  on  the  eve  of  hi*  em- 
barkation for  Germany,  and  the  Letter  of  Vera  Crux,  forwarded  at  the  aune  time,  ii  in  the  Ubrary 
of  Vienna,  thi*  would  •eem,  after  aU,  to  be  the  moit  probable  place  of  it*  retreat. 

Page  2r5  (*^. — "  In  a  ihip,"  aayi  Cortit,  in  the  very  Brtt  *entence  of  hi*  Second  Letter  to  the 
'«mperor,  "  which  I  detpatcbed  from  thii,  your  Maieaty'*  New  Spain,  on  the  i6th  July  of  the  year 
1519, 1  lent  to  your  Highneua  very  long  and  detailed  account  up  to  date  of  the  event*  which  had 
occurred  from  the  time  that  I  fint  landed."  (Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortii,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  38.) 
"  Cortta  wrote,"  *ay*  Bemal  Diax,  "  an  exact  account,  *a  he  told  ut,  but  we  never  aaw  the  letter." 
{Hiat.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  53.)  (Alio  Oviedo,  Hiat.  de  laa  lad.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  i,  and  Gomaia, 
ut  *upra.)  Were  it  not  for  thoe  poairive  teetimoniei,  one  might  auppoae  that  the  Carta  de  Vera 
Crui  had  mggeated  an  imaginary  letter  of  Cortji.  Indeed,  the  copy  of  the  fonner  document, 
belonging  to  the  Spaniah  Academy  of  Hiatory — and  perhap*  the  onginal  at  Vienna — bean  the 
emineou*  title  of  Prunera  Reladon  de  Cortta. 

Page  XI5  C). — Thi*  i>  the  imputation  of  Bernsl  Diaz,  reported  on  hearaay,  aa  he  admit*  he 
never  aaw  the  letter  himadf. — Ibid.,  cap.  54. 

Page  215  (*). — Thia  document  la  of  the  greateit  value  and  iutereat,  coming  at  it  doe*  from  the 
bete  initructed  peraona  in  the  camp.  It  preaenta  an  ebborate  record  of  all  then  known  of  the 
countrie*  they  had  vinted,  and  of  the  principal  movement*  of  the  army,  to  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  VUli  Rica.  The  writer*  conciliate  our  confidence  by  the  dTCDm*peGt  tone  of  their 
narration.  "  Querer  dar,"  they  lay,  "  a  Vueitra  Mageatad  toda*  laa  particularidade*  de  etta 
tieira  y  gente  de  ella,  podria  *er  que  en  algo  ae  erraae  la  reladon,  porque  muchaa  de  ellaa  no  ae  ban 
viato  mat  de  por  informadonea  de  to*  natiuale*  de  ella,  y  por  e*to  no  no*  entremjtemoa  i  dar  ma) 
de  aquello  que  por  muy  derto  y  verdadero  Vrai.  Reale*  Alteia*  podrin  mandir  tener."  The 
account  given  of  Velaiquez,  however,  muat  be  conndered  aa  an  ex  partt  teatimony,  and,  a*  tndi, 
admitted  with  great  reaerve.  It  was  eiaential  to  their  own  vindication,  to  vindicate  Cortfa, 
The  letter  hai  never  been  printed.  The  origmai  exiiti,  at  above  atated,  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  The  copy  in  my  poaieiiioa,  covering  more  than  liily  page*  folio,  ii  taken  from  that 
of  the  Academy  of  Hiiloty  at  Madrid. 
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Page  it6  C). — Pctn  Mar^,  pre-eminent  above  bia  contemporarie*  for  the  enlightened  viewt^ 
he  t<N^  of  the  new  diKoTcrie^  derotei  half  a  chapter  to  the  Indian  manuacripti,  in  which  be- 
recoguiMd  the  eridcnce  of  a  civiliMtionBDalagaut  to  the  Egyptian. — DeOrbeNovo,  dec.  4,  cap.  8. 

Page  117  ('). — Bemal  Diai,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  54-57- — Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  40, — 
Heirara,  Htat.  General,  dec  z,  lib.  5,  cap.  14. — Carta  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS.  Martfr'i  copioiU' 
information  wil  chiefly  derived  from  hit  convenationi  with  Alaminoa  and  the  two  envoji,  on 
their  arriTal  at  court. — De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  4,  cap.  6,  et  alibi ;  alio  Idem,  Opua  Epiitolarum 
(Amitelodami,  1670),  ep.  650. 

Page  3ZO  (I). — Perhap*  the  moit  remarkable  of  theK  examplei  ii  that  of  Julian,  who,  in  his. 
unfortunate  ANfrian  invauon,  burnt  the  fleet  which  had  carried  him  up  the  Tigrii.  The  itory 
ii  told  by  Gibbon,  who  ihowt  very  utiifactorily  that  the  fleet  would  haTe  proved  a  bindrance- 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  emperor  in  hii  further  pri^reu. — See  Hiitpry  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
(vol.  ix.  p.  177],  ol  tililman'i  excellent  edition. 

Page  azD  (').— The  account  given  in  the  text  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  11  not  that  of 
Bemal  Diaz,  who  ttatei  it  to  have  been  accomplithed,  not  only  with  the  knowledge,  but  entire 
approbation  of  the  army,  though  at  the  tuggettion  of  Cort^  (Hlit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  58.)' 
Tbi*  vertton  ii  tanctioned  by  Dr.  Robertion  (Hiitory  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153,  254).  One- 
thould  be  very  alow  to  depart  from  the  honeit  record  of  the  old  wldier,  eapecuuly  wben  confirmed, 
b^  the  diacriminating  judgment  of  the  hiatorian  of  America.  But  CortJi  ezpreidy  declarea  in> 
hit  letter  to  the  emperor  that  he  ordered  the  vetKla  to  be  aunk,  without  the  knowledge  of  hti 
men,  from  the  apprehenuon,  that,  if  the  meant  of  etcape  were  open,  the  timid  and  duaffected 
nught,ataomefuturetime,  avail  tbcmaelvca  of  them.  (Rel.  Seg.  deCortia,ap.  LorenMna,p.  41.^ 
The  cavajiera  Montejo  y  Puertocarrero,  on  their  viut  to  Spaiik,  atated,  in  their  depontiona,  that 
the  general  deltroyed  the  fleet  on  information  recaved  from  tjie  pilot*.  (Dedaiacionea,  friSS.]. 
Narvaet,  in  hia  acciuation  of  Cortja,  and  Laa  Caaaa,  apeak  of  the  act  in  tennt  of  unqualified  rq>ro- 
bation,  cbar^g  him,  moreover,  with  bribing  the  piloti  to  bore  holei  in  the  bottomi  of  the  ahipa, , 
in  order  to  duable  them.  (Demanda  de  Narvaei,  MS. — ){iat.  de  laa  Indiaa,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  ti2. ): 
The  lame  account  of  the  transaction,  though  vnth  a  very  different  commentary  aa  to  ita  merita, 
it  repeated  by  Oviedo  (Hiat.  de  ba  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  2},  Gomara  (Cr6mca,  cap.  42),  and 
Peter  Martyr  (De  Orbe  Novo,  dec  5,  cap.  i},  all  of  whom  had  acceaa  to  the  beat  aourcei  of 
information. 

T^e  affair,  ao  remarkable  ai  the  act  of  one  indi^dual,  becomea  abtolutely  incredible,  when~ 
conaidered  aa  the  remit  of  m>  many  independent  willa.  It  la  not  improbable,  that  Bemal  Diaz, 
from  hit  known  devotion  to  the  cauae,  may  have  been  one  of  the  few  to  whom  Cortfa  confided  hi* 
purpoae.  The  veteran,  in  writing  hia  narrative,  many  yeara  after,  may  have  mittaken  a  part  for 
the  whole,  and  in  hia  zeal  to  aecure  to  the  army  a  full  ahare  of  tbe  glory  of  the  expedition,  too^ 
eicluatvely  appropriated  by  the  general  (a  great  object,  aa  he  tellt  ua,  of  hia  hiitoiy),  may  have- 
diitributed  among  hii  comndea  die  credit  of  an  exploit,  which,  in  thia  iaitance,  at  leaat,  properly 
belonged  to  their  commander. — Whatever  he  the  cauae  of  the  diicrepancy,  hii  lolitary  teitimony 
can  hardly  he  auitained  againat  the  weight  of  contemporary  evidence  from  auch  competent  aourcei.. 

Page  239  (>). — "  Cabra  coja  no  tenga  aieata." 

Page  230  p).— Oviedo,  Hiat.  de  Laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  i. — ReL  Seg.  de  Cortfi,  ap.  Loren-^ 
zana,  pp.  42-45. — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  59, 60. 

Page  i%i  P).— Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  44.— IxtltlxochJtl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap,  33.— Bemal 
Diaz,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  61.  The  number  of  the  Indian  auiiliarici  atated  in  the  text 
ii  much  larger  than  that  allowed  by  either  Cort^  or  Diaz.  But  both  theie  acton  in  the  drama 
ahow  too  obvioui  a  detire  to  magiufy  their  own  proweia,  by  exaggerating  the  numbera  of  their- 
fbei,  and  dimiaithing  their  own,  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence  in  their  eatimatet. 
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Page  133  [*). — The  height!  of  Xalipa  are  crowned  with  a  convcDt  dedicated  to  St.  Fnncii, 
■erected  in  later  daji  bf  Cwtii,  •bowing,  in  it«  toliditj,  like  other*  of  the  period  built  under  the 
-■ame  auipicea,  *ayi  an  agreeable  traTcller,  a  militar]'  ai  well  at  religiou*  deugn. — Tudor'i  TraTcb 
in  North  America  (London,  1S34),  toI.  ii.  p.  186. 

Page  134  (>).— Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  lai  lad.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  i.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortit,  ap.  Loren- 
.zana,  p.  40. — Gomara,  Cr^nica,  cap.  44. — Ixtltliochitl,  Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  S3.  "  Ever; 
hundred  yardi  of  our  route,"  layi  the  traveller  lait  quoted,  tpeaJdng  of  thii  rery  region,  "  wa> 
marked  by  the  melancholy  erection  of  a  wooden  crou,  denoting,  according  to  the  cuitom  of  the 
^country,  the  conuniuion  of  tome  hoirible  murder  00  the  «pot  where  it  wi)  plaoied." — TraTctt  in 
North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  18S. 

ID  id  Htmhrt  d»  Dial. — Viaje,  ap. 

Page  234  C). — The  Aztec  name  ii  Nauhcampatepetl,  from  Haubcampa,  "  anything  iquare," 
.and  ttptd,  "  a  mountain." — Humboldt,  who  waded  through  foreiti  and  mowa  to  it>  lummit, 
.aicertainediti  height  to  be  4089  metrei  =  13,414  feet,  above  the  ica. — See  hit  Vuet  del  Cordilleret, 
p.  234,  and  Euai  Polirique,  vol. !.  p.  266. 

Page  235  (1). — The  ume  mentioned  in  Cortfi*  letter  aa  the  Piurie  da  la  Lena. — Viaje,  ap. 
I.orenzana,  p.  3. 

P'ge  ^35  O- — Now  known  by  the  euphonioua  Indian  name  of  Tlatlauquitepec  (Viaje,  ap. 
Loreiuaaa,  p.  4.)  It  ia  the  CataiUa  of  Bemal  Diaz.  (Hiat.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  6t.)  The  dd 
«onquerori  made  Mny  work  with  the  Aitec  namea,  both  of  placet  and  penoni,  for  which  they  mutt 
be  allowed  to  have  bad  ample  apology. 

Page  236  (■). — Thia  marvelloui  tale  ia  gravely  repeated  by  more  than  one  Spaniah  writer,  in 
th^  accounta  of  the  Attec  monarchy,  not  at  the  aaaertion  of  thia  chiefj  but  aa  a  veritable  piece  of 
■ttatiatica.  See  among  othert,  Herrera,  Hiit.  General,  dec  2,  lib.  7,  cap.  12. — Solia,  Conquitta, 
lib.  3,  cap.  16. 

Pi^e  236  (■). — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  61.  There  ii  a  alight  ground-twdl  of 
;£loriGcation  in  the  captain'a  narrative,  which  may  provoke  a  amile, — not  a  ineer, — for  it  ii  mingled 
with  too  much  real  courage,  and  timplidty  of  character. 

Page  237  (>). — For  the  preceding  pagea,  beiidet  authoritiet  cited  in  courae,  aee  Peter  Martyr, 
De  Orbe  Novo,  dec  ;,  cap.  i. — IzdLxochitt,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  S3. — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap. 
44. — Torquemida,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  26. 

Page  237  (■). — The  general  clearly  belonged  to  the  church  militant  mentioned  by  Butler. 

"  Such  at  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
And  prove  their  doctrinet  orthodox 
By  apoatoUc  blowa  and  knocb." 

Page  238  ('). — "Arbol   grande,   dicho,   abutbiieie."     (Viaje,  ap.    Loren2aiu,   p.    3.)    The 
■eupresms  ditticha  of  Linnzut. — ^See  Humboldt,  Euai  Politique,  torn.  li.  p.  54,  note. 
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Page  23S  (*). — It  it  the  ume  Uit«  which  hai  made  the  CaitUei,  the  tableland  of  the  Peniuiula, 
«o  naked  of  wood.  Pnideatial  reaioni,  ai  well  ai  taite,  however,  leem  to  have  operated  in  New 
Spain.  A  friend  of  mine  on  a  riiit  to  a  noble  batunda,  but  uncoinmoQl7  barren  of  trea,  wm 
informed  by  the  proprietor,  that  thejr  were  cut  down  to  preTcnt  the  lazy  Indiana  on  the  plantatioD 
from  waiting  their  tune  by  loiterii^  in  their  thade  I 

Page  138  (■).— The  correct  Indian  name  of  the  town,  Txtactimnxtiddii,  TMtacmatman  of 
Conii,  will  hardly  be  recognited  in  the  Xalatia^  of  Diaz.  The  town  wai  removed,  in  1601, 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  pUtn.  On  the  origuial  ute  are  ttill  vitible  remain!  of  carved  itonea 
of  Urge  dimennont,  attetting  tiie  elegance  of  the  ancient  fortreu  or  palace  of  the  cacique. — Viaje, 
ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  14. 

P^e  239  ('). — For  an  account  of  the  diplomatic  ungei  of  the  people  of  Anahuac,  aee  ante, 
p.  28. 

Page  340  C). — According  to  Bernal  Diaz,  the  itonet  were  held  by  a  cement  lo  luud  Chat  the 
men  could  tcucely  break  it  with  their  pikei.  (HiiC.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  62.)  But  the  contrary 
itatement,  in  the  general'!  letter,  ii  confirmed  by  the  preient  appearance  of  the  wall. — Viaje, 
ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  vii. 

Page  24a  {•). — Viaje,  ap.  Lorenuna,  p.  vii.  The  attempt!  of  the  archbiihop  to  identify  the 
route  of  Cortit  have  been  very  luccenful.  It  ii  a  pity  that  hii  map  lUuttratlng  the  itinerary  ihould 
be  M  worthleu. 

Page  140  (•),— Camargo,  Hiit.  de  Tlaicala,  MS.— Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  44,  4^.— IztUl- 
xochid.  Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  S3. — Herreia,  Hut.  General,  dec  2,  Ub.  6,  cap.  3.— Oviedo,  Hiit. 
de  Ui  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  2. — Peter  Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  i. 

Page  241  (}). — The  Indian  chronicler,  Camargo,  coniideri  hii  nation  a  branch  of  the  Chiche- 
mec  (Hilt,  de  Tlaicala,  MS.)  So  also  Tort^uemada.  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  3,  cap.  9.)  Cbvi- 
gero,  who  baa  carefully  inveitigatcd  the  antiqmtie*  of  Anahuac,  calli  it  one  of  the  Kven  Nahuatlac 
tribei.  (Stor.  del  Meuico,  torn.  i.  p.  153,  nota.)  The  fact  ia  not  of  great  moment,  tince  th^ 
were  all  cognate  races,  speaking  the  lame  tongue,  and,  probably,  migrated  from  their  country 
in  the  far  North  at  nearly  the  ume  time. 

Page  241  C). — The  deicendanti  of  these  petty  nobjes  attached  as  great  value  to  their  pedigrees, 
as  any  Biicayan  or  Astuiian  in  Old  Spain.  Long  after  the  Conquest,  they  refused,  however 
needy,  to  di^onour  their  birth  by  retorting  to  mechanical  or  other  plebeian  occupationi,  efidvi 
vUtt  y  hajet.  "  The  descendants  of  theie  are  esteemed  as  men  of  standing,  who,  although  tb^ 
may  be  very  poor,  mil  not  engage  in  manual  labour,  nor  in  mean  or  low  occupatioos.  They  will 
not  carry  nor  wield  spades  and  picb,  since  they  lay  that  they  are  men  of  family,  who  may  not 
undertake  squalid  or  menial  tasks,  but  claim  lervice  in  the  field  and  in  camp,  and  the  warrior's 
death,  as  their  birthright."— Hist,  de  TUscala,  MS. 

Page  243  (I). — A  full  account  of  the  mannert,  customs,  and  domestic  poficy  of  Tlaicala  is 
given  by  the  national  hiitorian,  throwing  much  light  on  the  other  states  of  Anahuac,  whose  social 
.  to  have  been  all  cast  in  the  same  mould. 


Page  244  C). — Camargo,  Hilt,  de  Tlaicafa,  MS. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  2,  cap.  70. 

Page  24;  (>).— Camargo  (Hiit.  de  Tlascala,  MS.)  notices  the  extent  of  Monteiuma'i  conqueatl, 
— ■  debatable  ground  for  the  historian. 

Page  245  (■).— Torquemada,   Monarch.  Ind.,  Ub.  3,  cap.  16.     Solii   says,  "  The   Tlascalan 
territory  was  fifty  leagues  in  circumference^  ten  long,  frrai  east  to  west,  and  four  broad,  from  north 
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to  touth."     (Conquiua   de  M^jico,  lib.  3,  cap.  3.)    It  mult  have  made  ■  curioiu  figure  in 
geometry  I 

Page  zf  5  (*). — The  Tlaicalan  chronicler  ducenu  la  thit  deep-rooted  hatred  of  Merico  the  haod 
of  Providence,  who  wrought  out  of  it  ao  important  meuu  for  nibvertiug  the  Aztec  empire. — Hiit. 
deTlaKala,MS. 

Page  146  (>). — To  the  lipe  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty  I  if  we  may  credit  Camacgo.  Solii, 
who  confound)  thi)  veteran  with  hit  ion,  ha*  put  a  flourithing  harangue  in  the  mouth  of  the 
btter,  which  would  be  a  rare  gem  of  Indian  eloquence,  were  it  not  Caitilian. — Conquiata,  lib.  1, 

Page  246  (^. — Camargo,  Hiat.  de  TlaicaU,  MS. — Hecreia,  Hitc.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  6,  tap. 
3. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  Ub.  4,  cap.  27.  There  ii  niffident  contradiction  a*  well  a» 
obscurity  in  the  praceedtnga  reported  of  the  council,  which  it  ii  not  e*wf  to  reconcile  altogether 
with  lubaequent  eventi. 

Page  246  (*). — " Dolut  an  virtu*,  qui*  in  hoite  requirat  ?  " 

Page  149  ('). — Rel.  Seg.  dc  Cortii,  ap.  Lorensana,  p.  ;i.  According  to  Gomara  (Cr6nica, 
cap.  46)  the  enemy  muitered  80,00a.  So,  alio,  IitUuochitl.  (Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  83.) 
Bemal  Diaz  nyt,  more  than  40,000.  (Hiit.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  63,)  But  Herrera  (Hiit, 
General,  dec.  a,  lib.  6,  cap.  5)  and  Torquemada  (Monarcb.  lad.,  lib.  4,  cap.  20)  reduce  them  to 
30,000.  One  might  ai  eaiily  reckon  the  leavei  in  a  foreit,  ai  the  numben  of  a  conhued  throng 
of  barbarian*.  Ai  tlii*  wal  only  one  of  leveral  armie*  kept  on  foot  by  the  TlaicaUni,  the  imaDeit 
amount  ia,  probably,  too  large.  The  whole  popuUtion  of  the  itate,  according  to  Clavigero,  who 
would  not  be  likely  to  underrate  it,  did  not  exceed  half  a  million  at  the  time  of  the  invaMon. — 
Stor.  del  Menico,  torn.  L  p.  1 56. 

Page  150  (I). — "  The  device  and  arm*  of  the  ruling  haute  of  Titcab  i*  a  white  heron  on  a 
rocL"  (Canurgo,  Hitt.  dc  Tbacala,  MS.)  "  The  Commander-in-chief,"  tay*  Bemal  Diaz, 
"  itamedXicotenga,borecoat-armourof  red  and  white,  becaute  that  wai  the  device  and  cogniaancc 
of  that  lame  Xicotenga." — Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  63. 

Page  150  (•) — "Theycallit  Te^Bdsibi'itiialeogthof  woodin  theformof  aboUowcylindeTT 
and,  aa  we  lay  batai  (hollow)  internally.  The  lound  of  it  can  be  heard  •ometimei  at  the  dlltance 
of  half  a  league,  blending  with  the  notei  of  the  drum  in  itrange  and  loft  harmony ."  (Camaigo^ 
Hitt.  de  Tlucala,  MS.)  Clavigero,  who  give*  a  drawing  of  thii  aame  drum,  tayi  it  ii  (till  uaed 
by  the  Indian*,  and  may  be  heard  two  or  three  milei. — Stor.  del  Meuico,  torn.  ii.  p.  179. 

Page  aj4  ('). — According  to  Cortfa  not  a  Spaniard  fell — though  many  were  wounded — in  tbt» 
action  10  faul  to  the  infidel  I  Diai  allow*  one.  In  the  famout  battle  of  Nava*  de  Toloaa,  between 
the  Spaniard*  and  Arab*,  in  izix,  equally  matched  in  military  icience  at  that  time,  there  were 
left  100,000  of  the  latter  on  the  field ;  and,  to  balance  thii  bloody  roll,  only  five-and-twenty 
Chriitian*  I  See  the  eitimate  in  Alfonia  IX. 't  veradou*  letter,  ap.  Mariana  (Hiat.  de  EtpaSa, 
lib.  2,  cap.  24.)  The  official  return*  of  the  old  Caitilian  cruiaderi,  whether  in  the  Old  World 
or  the  New,  are  icarcely  more  truatworthy  than  a  French  itnpertal  bulletin  in  our  day. 

Page  2J5  (>). — ReL  Se^.  de  Cortfij  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  52.  Oviedo,  who  made  free  uie  of  the 
manuKripta  of  Cottjt,  write*  thirty-nine  houaea.  (Hist,  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  3.)  Thw 
may,  perhapa,  be  explained  by  the  aign  for  a  thouaand,  in  Spaniih  notation,  bearing  great  reaem- 
biance  to  the  figure  9.  Martyr,  who  had  aceett  alao  to  the  Conqoeror*)  manuKript,  confirm*  the 
jarger,  and,  J  fritrs,  lew  probable  number. 
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Page  i;6  (i).— More  Chan  one  writer  repeat!  a  itoij  of  the  Tlatcalan  general's  (ending  ■  good 
(upplj  of  provitioQs,  at  thii  time,  to  the  famiabed  arm^  of  the  Spaniards  _;  to  put  them  in  atomach, 
it  ma/  be,  foe  the  Gght.  (Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  46.— Inlilxochitl,  HiiC.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  Sj.) 
Tills  ultra-chiTalrouB  diaplaj  from  the  barharian  ii  not  veiy  probable,  and  Corljt'  own  account 
of  bii  lucceuful  foray  ma-y  much  better  explain  the  abundance  which  reigned  In  bia  camp. 

Page  257  C). — Through  the  magufjiog  lens  of  Cortfi,  they  appeared  Co  be  150,000  men 
(Rel.  Seg.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  52) ;  a  number  usually  preferred  \>j  succeeding  writers. 


"  Not  half  so  gorgeous,  for  their  May-day  mirth 
All  wreath'd  and  ribanded,  our  youthi  and  maids, 
As  these  stem  Tlazcalam  in  war  attire  I 
The  golden  glitc'rance,  and  the  feather-mail 
More  gay  than  glitt'ring  gold  ;  and  round  the  helm 
A  coronal  of  high  upstanding  plumes. 
Green  ai  the  spring  ^si  in  a  sunny  ibower ; 
Or  scarlet  br^ht,  as  m  the  wintry  wood 
The  clustet'd  holly ;  or  of  purple  tint ; 
Whereto  shall  that  be  liken'd  i  to  what  gem 
Indiadem'd,  what  flower  i  what  intect'i  wing  ? 
With  war  songs  and  mid  music  Chey  came  on  ; 
We,  che  while  kneeling,  raised  with  one  accord 
The  hymn  of  supplication." 

SotTTBiv's  Madoc,  Part  I.  auto  7. 

Page  Z57  (*).— The  standards  of  the  Meiicani  were  carried  in  the  centre,  tho»e  of  the  Tla»- 
calans  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  (Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Messico,  vol.  U.  p.  145.)  According  to  the 
Anonymous  Conqueror,  the  banner  staff  was  attached  to  che  back  of  the  ensign,  so  that  ic  was 
impossible  Co  be  Com  away.  "  Each  company  had  ics  Ensign,  with  the  colours  on  a  staff,  bound 
in  such  manner  to  his  shoulders  chat  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  leait  with  hii  fighting  power,  nor 
prevent  him  from  doing  whatever  he  wished.  And  the  support  was  so  well  secured  to  hii  body 
that  unless  he  were  corn  in  piece*,  it  could  never  be  wrested  nor  snatched  from  him." — Rel.  d'un 
gent.,ap.  Ramusio,  torn.  iii.  fol  30;. 

Page  257  (').— Camargo,  Hiic.  de  Tlascala,  MS.— Hercera,  Hist.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  6,  cap.  6. 
— Gomara,  Crinica,  cap.  46. — Bernal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conqoisca,  cap.  64. — Oviedoj  Hist,  de 
lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  45.  The  East  two  authors  speak  of  the  device  of  "  a  white  bird  like  an 
ostrich,"  as  that  of  the  Republic.  They  have  evidently  confounded  it  with  Chat  of  the  Indian 
general.  Camargo,  who  has  given  the  heraldic  emblems  of  the  four  great  families  of  Tlascala, 
notices  the  white  heron,  as  that  of  Xicotencatl. 

Page  2S7  (*). — The  accounts  of  the  Tlascalan  chronicler  are  confirmed  by  the  Anonymous 
Conqueror  and  by  Bemal  Diaz,  both  eye-iritneisea ;  though  the  latter  frankly  declares,  that,  had 
he  not  seen  them  with  bis  own  eyes,  he  should  never  have  credited  the  existence  of  orders  and 
badges  among  the  barbarians,  like  those  found  among  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe. — Hist,  de  la 
Conquista,  cap.  64,  et  alibi. — Camargo,  Hist,  de  Tlascala,  MS. — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramuuo, 
torn.  iii.  tol.  30s. 

Page  259  (I). — Particular  notices  of  the  military  dress  and  appointments  of  the  American  tribes 
on  the  plateau  may  be  found  b  Camargo,  Hist,  de  Tlascala,  MS. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Mesnco, 
torn.  ii.  p.  loi  et  seq. — Acosta,  lib.  6,  cap.  26. — Rel.  d'un  gent,  ap.  Ramusio,  torn.  iii.  foL  305, 
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Page  261  (>]. — So  tafi  Bemal  Diai ;  who  at  the  uine  time,  by  the  epitheti,  Ui  maeriM,  lot 
eturpat,  pUioljt  contradict*  hit  preiioui  boa*t  that  only  one  Chrutian  fell  m  the  Bght.  (Hiit.  de 
h  Conquuta,  cap  65.)    Cortit  baa  a«t  the  grace  to  adraowledge  tbai  one. 

Page  161  (").~Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  3.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Confi,  ap  Lorea- 
tano,  p.  52. — Heirera,  Hiit.  General,  dec  x,  lib.  6,  cap.  6. — Iztlilzochitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS., 
cap'  83. — Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  46. — Torqucmada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  32. — Bemal 
Diaz,  Hilt,  de  ]a  Conquiita,  cap.  65,  66,  The  warn  and  cbiralroui  glow  of  feeling,  which  ctJoon 
the  rude  comporition  of  the  kit  chronicler,  makei  him  a  better  painter  than  hii  more  correct  and 
claaucal  rivalt.  And,  if  there  ii  lomewhat  too  much  of  the  lelf'CompUcent  tone  of  the  jmrum 
pari  magna  fui  in  hji  writing,  it  taty  be  pardoned  in  the  hero  of  more  than  a  hundred  battle*, 
and  almost  ai  manj  wounda. 

Page  a6i  (*J. — The  Anonfmoua  Conqueror  bean  emphatic  teatimonj'  to  the  ralour  of  the 
Indian!,  ipedfjong  initancei  in  which  he  had  *eeo  a  aingle  warrior  defend  btmieU  for  a  long  time 
againtt  two,  three,  and  even  four  Spaniarda.  "  There  are  among  them  men  of  great  valour, 
who  in  their  daring  teek  a  death  of  glory.  I  have  aeen  one  of  theae  making  a  valiant  defence 
againat  two  light  horaemen,  and  another  againit  three,  and  even  four." — ffel.  d'un  gent.,  ap 
^unuaio,  torn.  iii.  f«l.  305. 


Page  26a  C). — The  appalling  effect  of  the  cavalry  on  the  native*  remind*  one  of  the  o 
i  nto  which  the  Roman  legion*  were  thrown  by  the  ttrange  appearance  of  the  elephant*  in  their 
firat  engagement*  with  Pyrrbna,  aa  told  by  Plutarch  in  hii  iSe  o!  that  prince. 

Page  3G7  (*). — The,  effect  of  the  medicine — though  rather  a  leTere  doae,  according  to  the 
prcciie  Diaz — wai  auapended  during  the  general'i  active  exertion*.  Gomara,  however,  doei  not 
connder  thil  a  miracle.  (Cr6nica,  cap.  49.)  Father  Sandoval  doei.  (Hiit.  de  Clrlot  Quinto, 
torn.  L  p.  127.)  Solit,  after  a  conadentiou*  inquiry  into  thi*  perplexing  matter,  decide* — (trange 
a*  it  may  aeem — againat  the  father  1 — Coaqui*ta,  lib.  a,  cap.  ao. 

Page  267  ('). — "  Dio*  e*  lombre  natura." — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort  ji,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  54. 

Page  267  (*). — Hilt,  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  64.  Not  lo  Cortji,  who  layt  boldly,  "  1  burnt  more 
than  ten  town*."  (Ibid.,  p.  ^i.)  Hi*  reverend  commentator  *peci£e*  the  locahtie*  of  the  Indian 
towni  de*troyed  by  him,  in  hu  foray*. — Viaje,  ap.  Loreniana,  pp.  iz.-xi. 

Page  167  (*]. — The  faroout  banner  of  the  Conqueror,  with  the  Cro**  emblazoned  00  it,  hat 
been  prewrved  in  Mexico  to  our  day. 

Page  270  (*). — Thi*  conference  ii  reported,  with  aome  variety,  Indeed,  by  nearly  every  hiltorian. 
(Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortfa,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  55.— Ovicdo,  Hiit.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  3. — 
Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  51,  5a.— Iitlilxochitl,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  80.— Herrera,  Hiat.  General, 
dec.  z,  lib.  6,  cap.  q.— P.  Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  J,  cap.  2.)  I  have  abridged  the  account 
given  by  Bemal  Diaz,  one  of  the  audience,  though  not  one  of  die  partiea  to  the  dialogue, — for 
that  reaaon,  the  better  authority. 

Page  277  (']. — He  dwella  on  it  in  hia  letter  to  the  Emperor.  "  Seeifeg  their  mutual  diacord 
and  miaundentanding,  I  wa*  no  little  pleaaed,  lince  it  appeared  to  me  to  work  greatly  to  my 
advantage,  and  to  provide  me  with  the  mean*  of  lubjugating  them.  Moreover,  I  recalled  a 
pamge  in  Scripture  which  aayt,  '  A  kingdom  divided  againit  it*elf  cannot  itand.'  So  I  played 
one  againit  the  other,  tending  each  in  lecret  my  thanki  for  their  information,  and  pretending  to 
each  a  greater  friend*lup  than  toward*  the  other*." — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  61. 

Page  Z77  (*}. — Herrera,  Hiat.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  6,  cap.  10.— Oviedo,  Hiat.  de  lat  Ind..  MS., 
lib.  33,  cap.  4. — Gomara,  Cr6mca,  cap.  54. — Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  2- — Bemal 
Diaz,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquitu,  cap.  72-74. — Iitlilxochitl,  Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  S3. 
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Page  17!  ('). — "  Follomng  the  road  a  quarter  o(  a  league  bejond  thi«  cily,  the  traveller  coinei 
to  a  ranne  crowed  by  a  bridge  of  cemeut  and  vaulted  itone ;  and  in  the  town  of  Salvador  tradition 
report*  that  it  wm  conttructed  during  the  few  dajri  that  Cort^  wai  there,  lo  that  he  might  cron." — 
(Viaje,  ap.  Loteozana,  p.  zi.)  If  the  aotiquitj'  of  thii  atcbti  ttone  bridge  could  be  eitabliihed,  it 
would  tcttle  a  point  much  mooted  in  reapect  to  Indian  architecture.  But  the  conatruction  of  to 
solid  ■  work  in  10  ibort  a  time  ii  a  fact  requiring  a  better  voucher  than  the  villageri  of  San  Salvador. 

P»^  27!  {^. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Menico,  torn.  iii.  p.  53,  "  The  moit  wlenm  and  memorable 
reception  that  the  world  hai  ever  aeen,"  exdaima  the  enthuaiaitic  hiatorian  of  the  republic.  He 
adda,  that  "  more  than  a  hundred  thouiand  men  flocked  out  to  receive  the  Spaniard! :  a  thing 
that  appeart  impoitible,"  ^a*  partci  eota  iaperibU  I  It  doet  indeed.— Camargo,  Hiit.  de 
TlMcah,MS. 

Page  i8o  C). — "  There  ia  no  pottery  veaael  made  by  ua  which  ia  arCiaticallj  luperior  to  the 
poti  moulded  by  them." — Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  ;,  cap.  2. 

Page  180  (^.—Camargo,  Hiat.  de  Tlaicala,  MS.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort*a,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  59.— 
Oviedo,  Hilt,  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  4.— Iztlikochitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  S3.  The 
laat  hiatorian  enumeratea  auch  a  number  of  contempoiaiy  Indian  authoritiea  for  hia  narrative, 
aa  of  itaelf  arguea  no  in'conridenble  degree  of  civiliaation  in  the  people. 

Page  2S0  (*). — Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec.  I,  lib.  6,  cap.  12. — The  population  of  a  place, 
which  Cort^  could  compare  with  Granada,  had  dwindled  by  the  beginning  of  the  preaent  century 
to  3400  inhabitanti,  of  which  lew  than  a  thouaand  were  of  the  Indian  stock. — See  Humboldt, 

Eaaai  Politique,  torn.  iL  p.  15S. 

Page  2S3  (1). — Ixtlilxochitl,  Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  84. — Gomata,  Cr6nica,  cap.  56.— Bemal 
Diu,  Hist,  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  76,  77. — Thia  ia  not  the  account  of  Camargo.  According  to 
him,  Cortja  gained  his  point ;  the  noblea  led  the  way  by  embracing  Chriatianity  and  the  idolt 
were  broken.  (Hilt,  de  Tlaacali,  MS.)  But  Camargo  wai  himielf  a  Chriatianiied  Indian,  who 
lived  in  the  next  generation  after  the  Conqueit ;  and  may  veiy  likely  have  felt  as  much  deurc 
to  relieve  his  nation  from  the  reproach  of  infidelity,  of  a  modern  Spaniard  would  to  icout  out  the 
atain — mala  ranay  inancba — aa  Jewish  or  Moorish  lineage  from  his  escutcheon. 

Page  284  (}\ — The  miracle  ia  reported  by  Herrera  (Hiit.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  6,  cap.  ij),  and 
itlievti  by  Sotia. — Conquiata  de  Mfjico,  lib.  3,  cap.  5. 

Page  284  (*). — To  avoid  the  perplexity  of  aelection,  it  was  common  for  the  nusaionaiy  to  give 
the  aaroe  namea  to  all  the  Indiana  baptized  on  the  same  day.  Thut,  one  day  was  let  apart  foT 
Che  Johna,  another  for  the  Peters,  and  to  on  ;  an  ingenioui  arrangement,  much  more  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  clergy,  than  of  the  converta. — See  Camargo,  Hiit.  de  Tlascala,  MS. 

Page  284  (■).— Camargo,  Hiat.  de  TUacala,  MS.— Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  U  Conquiita,  cap. 
74,  77.  According  to  Camargo,  the  Tlaacalana  gave  the  Spaniih  commander  three  hundred 
damscli  to  wait  on  Marina ;  and  the  kind  treatment  and  initruction  they  received  led  lome  of  the 
chiefi  to  surrender  their  own  daughters,  "  In  the  hope  that  perchance  lome  of  them  might  beget 
a  generation  of  men  at  valiant  and  fearleii  at  a  heritage  for  their  race." 

Page  284  (*).— Bemal  Diaz,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  So.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortfs,  ap.  Loren- 
-lana,  p.  60. — MartTT,  De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  2.  Cortji  notices  only  one  Aztec  miauon, 
while  Diaz  ipeain  of  three.  The  former,  from  brevity,  falli  to  much  ihort  of  the  whole  truth, 
and  the  Utter,  from  forgetfulness  perhapi,  goea  ao  much  beyond  it,  that  it  ia  not  alwayi  eaiy  to 
decide  between  them.  Diaz  did  not  compile  hia  narrative  till  aome  fifty  yean  after  the  Conquest ; 
a  lapse  of  time  which  may  excuae  many  eiron,  but  muit  coniideiably  impair  our  confidence  in 
the  minute  accuracy  of  hit  detail).  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  hi*  chronicle  doei  not 
strengthen  this  confidence. 
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Page  iS;  p),— Ante,  p.  165. 

Page  2S6  [<}. — *'  If  they  would  oot  come  to  me,  I  would  come  to  them,  tnd  would  dettro}' 
them,  proceeding  agaiott  them  at  agaimt  rebel* ;  taTuig  to  them  that  all  thete  regioni,  ai  well  at 
other  greater  landi  and  lordihipi,  were  the  property  of  your  Highneu."  [ReL  S^.  de  Cortfi, 
ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  63.)  "RebelUon"  wai  a  Teiy  conTenient  tercn,  faatened  in  like  manner  by 
the  countrymen  of  Cortj)  on  th«  Maori,  foe  defending  the  pouewioni  which  thej  had  held  for 
eight  centuriei  in  the  Peniniula.  It  justified  very  rigoroui  repriiala. — See  the  Hittory  of  Ferdinand 
and  Iiabella,  Part  I.  chap.  13  et  alibi. 

Page  2S7  (>-}. — Rel.  Seg.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  67. — According  to  Lm  Caiai,  the  place  contained 
30,000  vtcinat,at  about  150,000  inhabitant!.  (Brenuima  Relatione  delta  Dittruttione  dell' 
Indie  Occidcntsie.)  [Venetia,  1643.]  Thii  latter,  being  the  smaller  eitiinate,  ii  i  pinri  the 
most  credible ;  etpecially — a  rare  occurrence— when  in  the  page)  of  the  good  biihop  of  Chiapa. 

Page  zSy  (*).— Humboldt,  Enai  Politique,  torn.  iii.  p.  159. 

Page  187  (•),— Veytia  carriei  hack  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  Ulmect,  a  people  who 

[ireceded  the  Tolteci.     (Hilt.  Antig.,  tom.  i.  cap.  13,  10.)    Aa  the  latter,  after  occupying  the 
lad  several  centuriei,  have  left  not  a  Mngle  written  record,  probably,  of  tiirir  exiitence,  it  will 
be  hard  to  diiprove  the  licentiate'i  auertion, — itill  harder  to  prove  it- 
Page  287  (*).— Herren,  Hiit.  General,  dec.  1,  bb.  7,  cap.  j. 

Page  a88  (■).— Camargo,  Hiw.  de  Tlaicala,  MS.— Gomara  Cr6nica,  cap.  58.— Torquemada, 
Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  3,  cap.  19. 

Page  z88  (■)— Veytia,  Hiit.  Antig.,  torn.  i.  cap.  1  J,  et  *eq.— Sabagtm,  Hitt.  de  Nueva  Eapaita, 
lib.  I,  cap.  5  i  lib.  3. 

Page  18S  C). — Later  dirinei  have  found  in  the«e  teaching  of  the  Toltec  god,  or  high  prieit, 
the  germs  of  mme  of  the  great  mysteriea  of  the  Christian  faith,  ai  those  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  Trinitv,  for  example.  In  the  teacher  himielf  they  recognise  no  leis  a  person  than  St.  Thomas 
the  Aposue  I — See  the  Disiertation  of  the  irrefragable  Dr.  Mier,  with  an  edifying  commentary 
by  Seiior  Buitamente,  ap.  Sahagun.  (Hist,  de  Naeva  EipaOa,  torn.  i.  Suplemento.)  The  reader 
will  find  further  particutari  of  thia  matter  in  Appendix,  Part  t,  of  this  History. 

Page  xS8  ('^. — Such,  on  the  whole,  leem*  to  be  the  ju^ment  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  who  has 
examined  this  interesting  monument  with  his  usual  care.  (Vuei  dea  Cordillirei,  p.  17,  et  teq. — 
Eiaai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  150,  et  leq.)  The  opinion  detivei  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact, 
that  a  road,  cut  some  year*  nnce  across  the  tumulus,  laid  open  a  la^  section  of  it,  in  which  the 
alternate  layen  of  bride  and  clay  are  distinctly  risible.  (Ibid.,  loc  at.)  The  present  appearance 
of  this  monument,  covered  over  with  the  v^ure  and  vegetable  mould  of  centuries,  excuses  the 
■cepticitm  of  the  more  superficial  traveller. 

Page  289  C). — Several  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  are,  ai  ii  well 
known,  of  brick.  An  inicription  on  one  of  the  former,  indeed,  celebrates  this  material  ai  tuperior 
to  atone.  (Herodotus,  Euterpe,  lec  136.)— Humboldt  fumiihei  an  apt  illustration  of  the  nie 
of  the  Mexican  ueealli,  by  comparing  it  to  a  maw  of  bricks  covering  a  square  four  times  as  large 
at  the  ^^(  Venddme,  and  of  twice  the  height  of  the  Louvre. — Essai  Politique,  torn,  ii  p.  152. 

Page  2S9  (*}. — A  minute  account  of  the  costume  and  insignia  of  Quetzalcoatl  is  given  by 
Father  Sahagun,  who  saw  the  Aztec  gods  before  the  arm  of  the  Christian  convert  had  tumbled 

them  from  "their  pride  of  place." — See  Hitt.  de  Nueva  Eipaii  a,  lib.  i,  cap.  3. 
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P«ge  289  {*). — They  came  from  the  diitaace  of  two  hundred  leaguei,  tayi  Torquemada, 
Monucb.  Ind^  lib.  ],  cap.  19. 

Page  290  (I). — Heiren,  HiR.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  7,  cap.  a. — Torquemada,  Mooarcfa.  Ittd., 

Page  391  C). — "  And  I  declare  to  your  Highoeit  that,  from  the  mimmit  of  one  thrime,  I  counted 
e  than  four  hundred  towen  in  thii  cXj,  and  all  are  the  towen  of  (hiinet." — Ret  Seg.,  ap. 
»,p.67. 

Page  Z91  C). — The  city  of  Puebla  de  lot  Angelei  wa«  founded  by  the  Spaniardi  won  after 
the  Conqueit,  on  the  nte  of  an  iniigniScaot  Tillage  in  the  territory  of  Cholula,  a  few  milei  to  Che 
eaet  of  that  capital.  It  il,  perhapi,  the  moit  coniiderable  city  in  New  Spain,  after  Mexico  ictelf, 
which  it  rival)  in  beauty.  It  leemi  to  have  inherited  the  religioui  pre-eminence  of  the  ancient 
Cbolula,  being  dittinguiihed,  like  her,  for  the  number  and  tplendoui  of  it*  churches,  the  multitude 
of  iti  clergy,  and  the  magmficence  of  ita  ceremoniei  and  feitivali.  ThcK  are  fuUy  difplajed  in  the 
pagei  of  traTcUen  who  have  paued  through  the  place  on  the  uaual  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
capital.  (See,  in  particular,  BuUocfs  Mexico,  vol.  L  chap.  6.)  The  environs  of  Cholula,  ttill 
imgated  ai  in  the  day*  of  the  Aztec*,  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  fmitfulneu  of  the  wil.  The 
belt  wheat  land*,  according  to  a  very  reipeccable  authority,  yield  in  the  proportion  of  aghty 
for  one. — Ward'*  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. — See  alio  Humboldt^  Eiaai  Politique,  torn.  li.  p.  tj8  j 
torn.  ir.  p.  330. 

Page  291  (*). — The  word*  of  the  Ctnmuiadtr  are  yet  *troi)ger, "  There  wai  not  a  handbreadth 
of  land  which  wai  not  under  cultivation.  — Rel.  Seg.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  67. 

Page  307  (>).— Bemal  Diaz,  Hi*t.  de  la  Cooquitta,  cap.  83.— Ixtliliochitl,  Hitt.  Cbicb.,  MS^ 
nbi  lupra. 

Pue  307  (*), — Beriial  Diaz,  Miit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  S3.  The  detcendant*  of  the  princtpa, 
CholuUn  cacique  are  living  at  thi*  day  in  Puebla,  according  to  Buitamente. — See  Gotnara,  Crimea, 
trad,  it  Cbimalpain  (Mexico,  1 826),  torn.  t.  p.  9S,  nota. 

Page  307  {■).— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortji,  ap.  Lorenzana,  6fi.— Camargo,  Hiat.  de  Tlatcala,  MS.— 
Ixtliliochitl,  Hitt.  Cbich.,  MS.,  cap.  84.— Oviedo,  Hiic.  de  la*  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  4,  45.— 
Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  S3. — Gomara,  Crdnio,  cap.  6a. — Sa^ahun,  Hiit.  de 
Nueva  Etpafia,  MS.,  lib.  11,  cap.  1 1.  Las  Cani,  in  hit  printed  Creatiae  on  the  Dettruction  of  the 
Indiei,  garaiihei  hit  account  of  these  traniactioni  with  tome  additional  and  rather  ttartling  pai- 
ticulan.  According  to  him,  Corttt  cauted  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  cacique*  to  be  impaled  or 
roasted  at  the  stake  1  He  adds  the  report,  that,  while  the  maitacie  in  the  courtyard  was  going  on, 
the  Spaniih  general  repeated  a  scrap  of  an  old  retnatict,  describing  Nero  as  rejoicing  over  the 
burning  ruin*  of  Rome  :  "  Nero  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  gazed  upon  Rome  as  it  burned.  Old 
and  young  alike  wept,  but  he  cared  not  at  all."~BreTisima  Relacion,  p.  46.  This  is  the  Brtt 
instance,  I  suspect,  on  record,  of  any  person  being  ambitious  of  finding  a  parallel  for  himself  in 
that  emperor  I  Bemal  Diaz,  who  had  teen  "  the  interminable  narrative,"  at  he  call*  it,  of  Lat 
Caiai,  treats  it  with  great  contempt.  Hit  own  version— one  of  thoie  chiefly  followed  in  the 
text — was  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the  miitionariet,  who,  after  the  Conquest,  visited  Cholula, 
and  inveicigated  the  affair  with  the  aid  of  the  priests  and  several  old  survivors  who  had  witnetsed 
it.  It  it  confirmed  in  its  tubttantial  details  by  the  other  contemporary  accounts.  The  excellent 
bishop  of  Chiapa  wrote  with  the  avowed  object  of  moving  the  sympathiet  of  hit  countrymen  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  natives;  a  generous  object,  certainly,  but  one  that  has  too  often  warped 
his  judgment  from  the  strict  line  of  historic  mipartiality.  He  was  not  an  eye-witnesi  of  the 
transaction*  in  New  Spain,  and  wa*  much  too  willing  to  receive  whatever  would  make  for  bit 
caie,  and  to  "  over-red,"  if  I  may  to  tay,  hit  argument  with  such  details  of  blood  and  tlaughtcr 
at,  from  their  very  extravagance,  carry  their  own  refutation  with  them. 
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Page  308  {').  For  an  Uluitndoo  of  the  above  remaric  the  reader  ii  referred  to  the  cWiig 
pagea  of  chap.  7,  part  ii.  of  the  "  Hiitory  of  Ferdinand  tnd  iMbella,"  where  I  have  taken  wme 
paini  to  show  how  deep  lettled  were  thoie  conricdont  in  Spain,  at  the  period  with  which  we  are 
now  occupied.  The  world  had  gained  little  in  liberalitj  tince  the  age  of  Dante,  who  could  cooliy 
diipote  of  the  great  and  good  of  Andqtiit)'  in  one  of  the  ciiclei  of  Hell,  becauM — no  fault  of  thein, 
certainlf — they  had  come  into  the  world  too  loon.  The  memoTable  linet,  like  many  otfaen  of 
the  immortal  hard,  aie  s  proof  at  once  of  the  itrength  and  weaknen  of  the  human  undertcaodiog- 
The^  may  be  dted  at  a  fair  exponent  of  the  popular  feeling  at  the  beginning  of  the  lizteentli 
ceiitur7.  "  They  have  not  wnned ;  and  though  they  have  good  worki  to  tbeti  account,  it  nifficetb 
not,  for  they  knew  not  haptiim,  which  ii  the  gateway  of  the  faith  the  which  thou  doit  believe. 
And  a)  they  were  before  Chriit'i  coming,  they  failed  to  worthip  God  aright ;  and  of  their  number 
am  I  myielf.  For  ihortcomingt  *ucb  m  the>e,  and  for  no  other  &ult,  are  we  loit :  and  thii  our 
only  puniahment,  that  without  hope  we  live  in  yearning." — Inferno,  canto  iv. 

Page  3og  (■). — It  it  in  the  tame  tpirit  that  the  lawt  of  Oleron,  the  maritime  code  of  to  high 
authority  tn  the  Middle  Aget,  abandon  the  ptoper^  of  the  infidel,  in  common  with  that  of  pintea^ 
at  fair  tpoil  to  the  true  believer  I  "  If  they  be  piratea,  robbera  or  iea-rover»,  or  Tuikt  or  other 
renegadet  and  enemiea  of  our  Catholic  Faith,  all  men  may  regard  auch  folk  in  the  light  of  di^t, 
maj'  detpoil  and  deprive  them  of  their  goods  with  impunity.  Such  it  the  law." — Jugemeot 
d'OleroD,  Art.  4;,  ap.  Collection  de  Loit  Maritimei  par  J.  M.  Pardetiut  (ed.  Paria,  iSiS),  torn.  i. 
p.  35'- 

Page  30S  C^. — The  famoua  bull  of  partition  became  the  bant  of  the  treaty  of  TordeiiUat,  by 
which  the  Caitdian  and  Portugueie  govemmenti  determined  the  boundary  line  of  their  reipective 
diicoveriet ;  a  line  that  aecured  the  vait  empire  of  Brazil  to  the  latter,  which  from  pnatiKj  of 
occupation  thould  have  belonged  to  their  rivalt. — See  the  Hiitory  of  Ferdinand  and  Iiabella, 
vol.  u.  part  i.  chap.  7 ;  part  ii.  dup.  9. — the  doting  paget  of  each. 

Page  30S  {*). — It  it  the  condition,  unequivocally  expreued  and  reiterated,  on  which  Alex- 
ander VI.,  in  bit  famout  buUt  of  May  3rd  and  4th,  1493,  conveyt  to  Ferdinand  and  Itabelli  full 
and  abaolute  right  over  all  >ucb  territoriei  in  the  Wcitem  World  at  may  not  have  been  previoutly 
occupied  by  Chriitian  princes. — See  these  precioua  documenta,  i'k  extant,  apud  Navarrete,  Col- 
leccion  de  lot  ^agc>  y  Detcubrimien tot  (Madrid,  1815),  torn.  ii.  Noa.  17,  i8> 

Pa^e  30S  C). — The  ground  on  which  Proteitant  nations  aaaert  a  lutural  right  to  the  fruitt 
of  their  ditcoveriet  in  the  New  World  ia  very  different.  They  connder  that  &e  earth  wat  in- 
tended for  culdvadon ;  and  that  Providence  never  detigned  that  hordet  of  wandering  nrages 
thould  hold  a  territory  far  more  than  neccttary  for  their  own  tnaintenance,  to  the  eiduiion  of 
dvilited  man.  Yet  it  may  be  thought,  at  far  aa  improvement  of  the  toil  is  concerned,  that  thit 
argument  would  afford  us  but  an  indifferent  tenure  for  much  of  our  own  unoccupied  and  un- 
culdvated  territory',  far  exceeding  what  it  demanded  for  our  pretent  or  proipecdve  aupport.  As 
to  a  right  founded  on  difference  of  dvilitation,  thit  it  obvioutly  a  itill  more  uncertain  criterion. 
It  ia  to  the  credit  of  our  puritan  anceatort,  that  they  did  not  avail  themadvea  of  any  auch  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  nature,  and  atill  leta  rely  on  the  powers  conceded  by  King  Jamet't  patent, 
asserting  rightt  ai  abtolute,  nearly,  at  those  claimed  by  the  Roman  See.  On  the  contrary,  they 
established  their  dtle  to  the  soil  by  fair  purchase  of  the  aborigines ;  thus  forming  an  honourable 
contraat  to  the  policy  puraued  by  too  many  of  the  settlers  on  the  American  continents.  It  thould 
be  remarked,  that,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  tubtitted  between  the  Roman  Catholic, 
— or  rather  the  Spanith  and  Portuguese  nationi, — and  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  the  true 
foundation  of  their  titles  in  a  moru  view,  they  have  alwayi  been  content,  in  thdr  controvernet 
with  one  another,  to  rest  them  exdusively  on  priority  of  discovery.  For  a  brief  view  of  the  dit- 
cuiaion,  tee  Vattd  (Droit  dea  Gena,  tec.  10^),  and  etpedally  Kent  (Commentaries  on  American 
Law,  vol.  iii.  Lee.  ;t),  where  it  ia  handled  with  much  penpicuity  and  doquence.  The  argument 
aa  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  found  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Johnson  v.  M'Intosh. 
Wheaton,  Reporti  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  vol.  viii.  pp.  543  et  seq.) 
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If  it  were  not  treating  a  grave  diicuuioD  too  light!]',  I  thonld  crmve  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  tht 
renowned  Diedrich  KnickerbockeT'i  Hiitor;  of  New  York  (book  i,  chap.  5)  for  a  tuminoui  dl>- 
quiaition  od  thi*  knottj  queition.  At  all  eventi,  he  will  find  there  the  popular  argumenti  luB- 
jected  to  the  tett  of  ridicule ;  a  teit  ihowing,  more  than  anj  reaioiung  can,  how  much,  or  rather 
how  little,  they  are  really  worth. 

Pa^  310  (>). — £01  Dioui  blatica. — Camaigo,  Hiit.  de  Tlaicala,  MS. — ToTquemada,  Mooirch. 
Ind.,  lib.  4.  cap.  40. 

Page  310  (*).— Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nueva  Etpaila,  MS.,  lib.  I»,  cap.  11.  In  an  old  Aztec 
harangue,  made  at  a  matter  of  fonn  on  the  acceuion  of  a  prince,  we  find  the  following  remarkable 
prediction.  "  Perhapt  jre  are  diimayed  at  the  pro«pect  of  the  terrible  calamitie*  that  are  one 
day  to  overwhelm  ua,  calamitiei  foreteen  and  foretold,  though  not  felt,  by  our  fithen  I  .  .  . 
When  the  deatruction  and  deiolation  of  the  empire  ihall  come,  when  all  ahall  be  plunged  in  dark- 
neaa,  when  the  hour  *ball  arrive  in  which  they  ihall  make  ui  alavea  throughout  the  land,  and  we 
■haU  be  condemned  to  the  loweat  and  moat  degrading  office*  I  "  (Ibid.,  lib.  6,  cap.  i€.)  This 
random  ahot  of  prophecy,  which  I  have  rendered  literal!]',  ahowa  how  atrong  and  aettled  waa  the 
apprehention  of  aome  impending  revolution. 

Page  311  p).~Bemal  Diai,  HiM.  de  la  Cooquiata,  cap.  83. 

Page  3120. — Veytia,  Hilt.  Antiq,  torn.  i.  cap.  13. 

Page  31  *  p).— Humboldt,  Vuea  det  Cordill  jrea,  p.  31. 

Page  313  p). — ReL  Seg.  de  Cotttt,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  69. — Gomara,  Crfinica,  cap.  63. — O^edo, 
Hiat.  de  ba  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  5.— Iitliliochitl,  Hiat.  Cbich.,  MS.,  cap.  84. 

Page  313  (*). — The  language  of  the  teit  may  appear  aomewhat  too  unqualified,  conaidering 
that  tnree  Aztec  codicea  enat  with  interpretadont.  (SeeaDte,pp.  68,69.)  But  the^  contain  yot 
few  and  general  alluaioni  to  Montezuma,  and  theae  attained  through  commentanet  of  Spaniah 
monk),  oftcntimea  manifeatly  irreconcilable  with  the  genuine  Aztec  notiona.  Even  luch  writei* 
aa  Iitlilzocbitl  and  Camargo,  from  whom,  conaidering  their  Indian  deacentj  we  mi^ht  expect  more 
independence,  leem  leia  solicitoua  to  ihow  thia,  than  their  loyally  to  the  new  faith  and  country 
of  their  adoption.  Perhapa  the  moat  honeat  Aztec  record  of  the  period  ii  to  be  obtained  from  the 
volumea,  the  twelfth  book  particulaily,  of  father  Sahagun  embodying  the  traditiont  of  the  nativea 
aoon  after  the  Conqueit.  Thia  portion  of  hii  great  work  waa  re-wntten  by  it)  author,  and  con- 
aiderable  changea  were  made  in  it  at  a  later  period  of  hia  life.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  original 
veruon  reflecti  the  traditiona  of  the  country  aa  faithfully  aa  the  reformed,  which  ia  atill  in  manu- 
acript,  and  which  I  have  chiefly  followed. 

Page3i4(i).— Bemal Diaz,  Hiat.de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  84,  85. — Sel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.  Loren- 
lana,  p.  67.— Goman,  Crdnica,  cap.  60.— Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  Ui  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  5. 

Page  315  C). — "  Andavamoa,"  laya  Diai,  in  the  homely  but  exprenive  Spaniah  proverb,  "  la 
barba  lobre  el  ombro." — Hiat.  de  la  Conqoiata,  cap.  86. 

Page  316  p).— Hiat  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  86.— ReL  S^.  de  Cortit,  ap.  Lwennu,  p.  70.— 
Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  41. 

Page  316  (■). — "  They  called  the  volcano  Popocatepetl,  and  the  tnow-monntain  Ittacdbuatl ; 
that  ia  to  ny,  '  the  mountain  which  amoke*,'  and  '  the  white  woman.'  " — Camargo,  Hiat.  de 
TkacaIa,MS. 
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Pige  316  {*). — Gomara,  Crfinica,  cap.  6z.  "  ECni,  proclaiming  etenuUy  the  victory  o*tr  the 
Gianti,  the  tomb  of  Enceladtu,  who,  wounded  in  the  back  and  fettered,  exhale*  from  hu  fictj 
breast  unqnenched  sulphur." — CUudian,  De  Rapt.  Pros.,  lib.  i,  1.  152. 

Page  317  {*). — The  old  Spaniard!  called  any  loftj'  mountain  by  that  name,  though  nerei  hating 
given  ngni  of  combuition.  Thui,  Chimborazo  wat  called  a  velcan  it  nitvi,  or  "  mow  folono  " 
(Humbddt,  E«ni  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  162);  and  that  enterprisiiig  traveller,  Stephell^  DOticea 
the  vvlcan  de  agua,  "  water  volcano,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antigua  Guatemala. — Inddenti  of 
Travel  in  Chiapas,  Central  America,  and  Yucaun  (New  York,  1841),  vol.  i.  chap.  13, 

Page  317  (*). — Mont  BUnc,  according  to  M.  de  Sausnire,  ii  i  ;,670  feet  high.  For  the  eitjmate 
of  PopocatepeU,  tee  an  elaborate  communicatiaii  in  the  Regitai  Mtxkana,  tom.  iL  No.  4. 

Page  318  C). — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  70. — Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  lod.,  MS., 
lib.  33,  cap.  5.— Bernal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  78.  The  latter  writer  speaks  of  the  ascent 
as  made  when  the  army  ]ay  at  Tlascala^  and  of  the  attempt  as  perfectl}'  succetsful.  The  general's 
letter,  written  soon  after  the  event,  with  no  motive  for  nuvitatement,  is  the  better  authority. — 
See  also  Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec  2,  lib.  6,  cap.  iS. — ReL  d'un  gent,  ap.  Ramusio,  tom.  iiL 
p.  308. — Gomara,  Cr6iiica,  cap.  62. 

Page  319  (i).-~RcL  Ter.  y  Quarta  de  Cort^  ap.  Lorenzana,  pp.  318,  3S0. — Herrera,  Hist. 
Genen],  dec.  3, lib.  3,  cap.  i.— Oviedo,  Hist,  delas  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  41.  M.  de  Hnmboldt 
doubts  the  fact  of  Montafio's  descent  into  the  crater,  thinking  it  more  probable  that  he  obtained 
the  sulphur  through  tome  lateral  crevice  in  the  mountain.  (Esni  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  164.) 
No  attempt — at  least,  no  successful  one — has  been  made  to  gain  the  summit  of  Popocatepetl, 
since  thii  of  MontaSo,  till  the  present  century.  In  1827  it  was  reached  in  two  eipeiUtions,  and 
again  in  1833  and  1834.  A  very  full  account  of  the  last,  containing  many  interesting  details  and 
scientific  observations,  was  written  by  Federico  de  Gerolt,  one  of  the  party,  and  published  in  the 
periodical  already  referred  to.  (Revista  Mexicana,  tom.  i.  pp.  461-481.)  The  party  from  the 
topmost  peak,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  less  elevated  Iitaccihuatl,  saw  no  vestige  of  ■ 
crater  in  that  mountaiQ,  contrary  to  the  opinion  usually  received. 

Page  319  (■]. — Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  tom.  iv.  p.  17. 

Page  321  C^).— The  lake  of  Tetcnco,  on  which  stood  the  capital  of  Mexico,  1*  1277  metres, 
nearly  7500  feet,  above  the  sea.— Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  45. 

Pa^  321  (■). — It  is  aoneceisary  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  modem  travellers,  iriio,  however  they 
may  difier  in  taste,  talent,  or  feeling,  all  concur  in  the  impresdons  produced  on  them  by  the  sight 
of  this  beautiful  nlley. 

Page  322  (1).— Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  41.  It  may  call  to  the  reader**  mind 
the  memorable  new  of  the  fair  plains  of  Italy  which  Hannibal  displayed  to  his  hungry  barbariam, 
after  a  umilar  march  through  tiie  wild  passes  of  the  Alps,  as  reported  by  the  prince  of  historic 
painters. — Livy,  Hist.,  lib.  21,  cap.  35. 

Page  313  (■). — Tori^uemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  ubj  supra. — Herrera,  Hist  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  7, 
cap.  3. — Gomara,  Cr6mca,  cap.  64.— Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  5. 

Page  323  ('), — A  load  for  a  Mexican  lamane  was  about  fifty  pounds,  or  eight  hundred  ounces. — 
Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Mcisico,  tom.  iii.  p.  69,  nota. 

Page  323  (•).— Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  EspaHa,  MS.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  12.— ReL  S^.  de  Cort^ 
■p.  Lorenxana,  p.  73. — Herrera,  Hist  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  7,  cap.  3. — Gomara,  CrAnica,  cap.  £4. — 
Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  5. — Bernal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  S7. 
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Page  314  C). — Thit  w»  not  the  Mntimeiit  of  th«  Roman  hero:  "  The  godt  approTcd  the  cauie 
of  the  conquerors,  but  Cato  ifai  on  the  ride  of  the  conquered." — Lucin,  lib.  t,  t.  128. 

Page  327  (').—"  We  were  sBtoniahed,"  eickim*  Diaz,  with  aimple  wonder,  "  and  wid  that 
thef  were  like  the  houMt  of  faeiy  which  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Amadii  I  "  (Ibid.,  loc.  cit.) 
An  edition  of  tbi"  celebrated  romance  in  iti  Caitilian  dresi  had  appeared  before  thi>  time,  ai  the 
prologue  to  the  Kcond  edition  of  i;zi  apeaka  of  a  former  one  m  the  reign  of  the  "  Catholic 
Sovereigni." — See  Cemntei,  Don  Quutote,  ed.     Pdlicer  (Madrid,  1797],  torn.  L  Diicuno  Prelim. 

Page  318  (*)■— M.  de  Humboldt  h»  dotted  the  con^ecutral  limiti  of  the  ancient  lake  in  hit 
admirable  chart  of  the  Mexican  Valle}'  (Atlai  Gtegraphique  et  Phjiique  de  U  Nouvelle  Eapagne 
[Parit,  iSit]  cane  3.)  Notwithitanding  hii  great  care,  it  ii  not  eai^  alwayt  to  reconcile  hii  topo- 
graphy with  the  idoerariea  of  the  Conqaerort,  10  mach  haa  Che  face  of  the  country  been  changed 
hj  natural  and  artificial  cauiei.  It  ia  itUl  lest  poaiible  to  reconcile  their  narrativei  with  the  map* 
of  Clavigero,  Lopez,  Robertion,  and  otheri,  def}dng  equally  topography  and  hiatory. 

Page  318  (•}.— Several  wiiten  notice  a  viiit  of  the  Spaniarda  to  T«cuco  on  the  way  to  the 
capitaL  (Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  41. — Solia,  Conquiata,  lib.  3,  cap.  o. — Herrera, 
Hist.  General,  dec.  z,  lib.  7,  cap.  4. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Meuico,  torn.  iii.  p.  74.)  TMs  im- 
probable epitode, — which,  it  may  be  remarked,  hai  led  theae  autjion  into  lome  ge^rapfaical 
nlezitiei,  not  to  tay  blundera,~i«  altogether  too  remarkable  to  have  beenpaued  over  in  adence 
e  minute  relation  of  Bernal  Diaz,  and  that  of  Cortti,  neither  of  whom  alludet  to  it. 

Page  330  C). — The  earliett  initance  of  ■  Garden  of  Plant)  in  Europe  i>  aaid  to  have  been  at 
Padua,  in  1545. — Catii,  Lettie*  AmtricaJnei,  com.  i.  let.  zi. 

Page  330  W-— 

"  There  Aztlan  Mood  upon  the  farther  thore  \ 
Amid  the  (hade  of  treea  ita  dwelling*  roae, 
Their  level  roofi  with  turrets  let  around, 
And  battlementa  all  humiahed  white,  which  ^one 
Like  ulver  in  the  aunihine.    I  beheld 
The  imperial  dty,  her  far-circling  walla, 
Her  garden  grovet  and  aiately  palacei. 
Her  temples  motmtain  liie,  her  cbouaand  roofi; 
And  when  1  saw  her    might  and  majesty, 
My  mind  misgave  me  then." 

Sourmv'*  Madoc,  Part  i,  canto  6. 

Page  331  (I). — He  cook  about  600  warriors  from  Tbtcala ;  and  aome  few  of  the  Cempoallan 
and  other  Inman  allies  continued  with  him.  The  Spanish  force  on  leaving  Vera  Cruz  amounted 
to  about  400  foot  and  11;  horse.  In  the  remonstrance  of  the  disaffected  soldien,  after  the 
murderous  TIascalan  combats,  they  speak  of  having  lost  fifty  of  their  number  »ince  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign. 

Page  334  C). — Among  theie  towna  were  aeveral  containing  from  three  to  five  or  six  thousand 
dweUinga,  according  to  Cortjs,  whoae  barbaroua  orthography  in  proper  namet  will  not  eaiily  be 
recogniaed  by  Mexican  or  Spaniard. — Rel.  Scg.,  ap.  Lorcnzana,  p.  78. 

Page  334  (a).^ — It  ia  not  neceasary,  however,  to  adopt  Herrera't  account  of  50,000  canoei, 
which,  he  aaya,  were  conetantly  employed  in  supplying  the  capital  with  provisions  1  (Hiat.  General, 
dec.  z,  lib.  7,  cap.  14.)  The  poet-chronicler  Saavedia  is  mote  modest  in  his  estimate  ;  "  More 
than  two  thousand  canoea  every  day  brought  to  the  great  city  of  Mexico  every  variety  of  pro- 
visions necessary  for  human  sustenance." — £1  Peregrino  Indiano,  canto  11. 
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Page  336  (*). — Cardiiul  Lorcnzani  ny«,  the  itreet  intended,  probibl}',  wis  that  aoning  the 
city  from  the  Hoipital  o£  Sm  Antonio,  (Rel.  S^.  de  Cortjt,  p.  79,  nota.)  Th:<  li  confinned  by 
Sahagun :  "  Thiu  it  m*  in  that  apace  which  runa  from  the  church  of  San  Antonio  (which  thej  call 
Xuluco),  pait  the  fmat  of  Alvarado'i  houie,  to  the  honiital  of  La  Concepd6n,  that  Montexiinu 
came  fomi  to  receive  Don  Hernando  Cort^  in  peace.  — Hiit.  de  Nueva  Eipafia,  MS.,  1U>.  il, 

Page  337  C). — For  the  preceding  account  of  the  equipage  and  appearance  of  Montexnma, 
■ee  Bemal  Diaz,  Hilt,  de  la  Coitquiita,  cap.  SS.— Carta  de  Zuazo,  MS.— fitlilzochitl,  Hiit.  Chich,, 
MS.,  cap.  S5. — Gomara,  CrAnica,  cap.  65. — Oriedo,  HiM.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.  ubi  nipra,  et  cap.  4J. — 
Acotta,  lib.  7,  cap.  zz. — Sahagun,  Hilt,  de  Naeva  Eniafia,  MS.,  lib.  iz,  cap.  16.— Toribio,  HiM. 
de  lo>  IntUoi,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  ^.  The  noble  Caitillan,  or  rather  Mexican  bard,  Saarediaj  who 
belonged  to  the  generation  after  the  Conqueit,  ha>  introduced  moit  of  the  particalan  in  bit 
rhyming  chronicle.  The  following  ipecimen  will  probably  niffice  for  the  reader  :  "  And  the 
great  Montezuma  came  robed  in  a  voluminotis  mantle  of  bine  and  white,  woven  of  fine  and  delkate 
cotton }  and  where  the  ec^ei  were  drawn  together  in  a  knot  at  bii  neck,  it  wm  claaped  by  a  ihell 
of  emerald.  He  wore  a  crown  like  a  garland,  and  nodali  with  golden  >ole«,  faateaed  with  richly 
adorned  thongi." — El  Petegrino  Indiano,  canto  11. 

Page  337  (*}. — "  Looking  not  unpleaied,"  nyi  Martyr,  "  but  let  the  wite  decide  whether  hi* 
heart  was  free  from  all  vexation,  or  whether  any  man  could  ever  gladly  receive  gueata  who  were 
forced  upon  him." — De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  3. 


Page  337  (*). — ReL  Seg.  de  Cortji,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  79. 


Page  340  (*). — "And  gardeni  both  above  and  below,  which  waa  a  wonderful  thing  to  lee." — 
Sel.  d'un  gent.  ap.  Ramuaio,  torn.  iLL  foL  309. 

Page  341  C). — The  euphonioui  name  of  Temcbtitlan  ia  commonly  derived  from  Aztec  word) 
signifying  "  the  (uKd,  or  cactat,  on  a  rock,"  the  appMrance  of  which,  aa  the  reader  may  remember, 
wat  to  determine  the  aite  of  the  future  capital.  (Toribio,  Hi«t.  de  loi  Indioa,  Parte  3,  cap.  7. — 
Eaplic.  de  la  Colec :  de  Mondoza,  ap.  Antiq.  of  Mexico,  voL  iv.)  Another  ethology  derivet  the 
word  from  Tenacb,  the  name  of  one  of  the  founder*  of  the  monarchy. 

Page  341  (*).■=— Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Metiico,  tom.  iii.p.  78.  It  occupied  what  ia  now  the  comer 
of  the  atreet*,  "  Del  Indio  Tri*t«  "  and  "  Tacuba."— Humboldt,  Vues  dea  Cordillbea,  p.  7,  et  leq. 

Page  341  (■).— Rel.  S^.  de  Coit^  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  SS.— Goiualo  de  lai  Caaai,  Defeiua, 
MS.,  Parte  1,  cap.  14. 

Page  342  (>). — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquina,  cap.  SS. — ReL  Seg.  de  Cortit,  ap.  Lorec- 
tana,  p.  So. 

Page  342  (■). — Bemal  Diaz,  Ibid.,  loc  dt. — Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  lat  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  ;.— 
Sahagun,  Hi«t.  de  Nueva  Etpafia,  MS.,  lib.  11,  cap.  i& 

Page  344  C). — "  It  waa  there  that  the  family  built  the  fine  reiidence  in  which  are  kept  the 
State  arcbivet,  and  which  paned,  by  inheritance,  with  the  rett  of  the  property,  into  the  poaaeanon 
of  the  Neapolitan  Duke  ot  Montdeone."  (Htimboldt,  Eaiai  Poiitiqce,  tom.  ii.  p.  71.)  The  in- 
habitant* of  Modem  Mexico  have  large  obligationi  to  thia  inquintive  traveller,  for  the  caie  he 
haa  taken  to  identify  the  memorable  localitiei  of  their  capital.  It  ia  not  often  that  a  philoaophita] 
treatiae  ia  alao  a  good  mantul  dv  voyageur. 
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Pag«  344  (*). — Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  71. — Henera,  Hiat.  General,  dec.  2,  Ub.  7,  cap.  9.  The 
authoricie*  cdl  it  "  tiger,"  an  animal  not  known  in  America.  1  have  Tcntured  to  lubidtute  the 
"  ocelot! "  ^aUcehi!  of  Mexico,  a  native  anima],  which,  being  of  the  tame  familj,  might  eaiil^ 
be  coniounded  by  the  Spantaidi  with  the  tiger  of  the  Old  Continent. 


Page  34S  O-^Toribio,  Hiat.  de  loi  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  7.— Herrera,  Hilt.  General,  dec  2, 
Ub.  7,  cap.  9. — Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  71. — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  91. — OTiedo, 
Hiit.deUiInd.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  5, 46.— ReL  S^.  de  Cortfs,  ap.  Lorenzana,  pp.  111-114. 


Page  346  P). — The  ludicrout  effect — if  the  lubject  be  not  too  grave  to  jiutif}'  the  exprcMi 
of  a  literal  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Traniuhatandalion  in  the  mother  country,  even  at  Om  daj,  ii 
well  illuitrated  bj  Blanco  White. — Letters  from  Spain  (London,  1822),  Lett.  i. 

Page  348  (»).— MartjT,  De  Oibe  Novo,  dee,  5,  cap.  3. — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  66.— Oriedo, 
Hilt,  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  ub.  33,  cap.  5. — Gonialo  de  lai  Catai,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  24.  Cortta,  in 
bii  brief  notet  of  tbti  proceeding,  ipeaka  only  of  the  interview  with  Montezuma  in  the  Spaniah 
quarten,  which  he  makea  the  accne  of  the  preceding  dialogue. — Bemal  Dial  tranifera  thii  to  the 
aubiequeot  meeting  in  the  palace.  In  the  only  fact  of  importance,  the  dialogue  itaelf,  both  lub- 
■tantiallj  agree. 

Page  349  C). — "  Manr  are  of  opinion,"  tayi  Father  Acotta,  "  that,  if  the  Spaniarda  had  con- 
tinued the  course  the}'  began,  they  might  eanly  have  disposed  of  Monteiuma  and  hi*  kingdom, 
and  introduced  the  law  of  Cbnat,  without  much  bloodshed." — Lib.  7,  cap.  25. 

Page  357  (^.— The  lake,  it  seems,  had  perceptibljr  shrunk  before  the  Conquest,  from  the 
testimony  irf  Motilinia,  who  entered  the  country  won  after.— Toribio,  Hist,  de  las  IndJos,  MS., 
Parte  3,  cap.  6. 

Page  357  ('}. — Humboldt,  Esuu  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  95.  Cortes  supposed  there  were  regular 
tides  in  this  lake.  (Kel.  Seg.,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  101.)  This  lorelj  puzzles  the  learned  Martyr 
(De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  ;,  cap.  3],  as  it  hai  more  than  one  philoaopher  lince,  whom  it  hat  led  to 
speculate  on  a  subtenancoui  communication  with  the  ocean  1  What  the  general  called  "  tides  " 
was  probably  the  periodical  swells  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  regular  winds. 

Paee  358  (*). — Humboldt  has  given  a  minute  account  of  this  tuimel,  which  be  prououncei 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  bjidraulic  works  in  existence,  and  the  completion  of  which,  in  its 
present  foim,  doea  not  date  earher  than  the  latter  part  of  the  hut  century.— See  hii  Etaai  Politique, 
torn.  it.  p.  105  et  Mq. 

Page  358  ('). — Humboldt,  torn.  ii.  p.  875  et  seq. — Clavigero,  Stor,  del  Mesaico,  torn.  ii.  p.  153. 

Page  359  p)— Toribio,  Hist,  de  los  Indios,  MS.  Parte  3,  cap.  8.  Cort*s,  indeed,  ipeab  of 
four  cauiew^i.  [Rel.  Se^.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  101.)  He  may  have  reckoned  an  uxa  of  the 
southern  one  leading  to  Cojohuacan,  or  possibly  the  great  aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec 

P''g=359C)-— Ante,p.  IS. 

Page  360  p).— Toribio,  Hist,  de  los  Indios,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  8.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap. 
Lorenzana,  p.  loS. — Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  Ub.  33,  cap.  10,  11. — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap. 
Ramuaio,  tom.  iii.  fol.  309. 

Page  360  (*).— Martyr  was  atruck  with  the  resemblance.  "As  is  recorded  concerning  the 
famous  city  of  Che  Venetians,  that  it  was  built  upon  an  islet  which  appeared  in  that  part  of  the 
Adriaticgulf."— Martyr,  DeOrhe  Novo,  dec.  j,  cap.  10. 
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P.ge  36>  O—A 
which  thty  made  int 
ConqoiMa,  cap.  91. 

Page  361  (•). — One  ia  confirmed  in  tM<  inference  bj  comparing  the  two  luapi  at  the  end  of 
the  fint  edition  of  Bullock'i  Mexico ;  one  of  the  modem  d^,  the  other  of  the  ancient,  taken 
from  Boturini'a  muMum,  and  ihowing  jti  regular  arrangement  of  ttreeta  and  canali ;  at  regular, 
indeed,  at  the  iquaiej  on  ■  chcMboaid. 

Page  361  C). — Theie  immenie  mauei,  according  to  MariTr,  who  gathered  hi*  information 
from  e^e-witncMCS,  were  tranipoited  by  meani  of  long  filei  of  men,  who  dragged  them  with  ropet 
orer  huge  wooden  roller*.  (De  Otbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  10.)  It  wa*  the  manner  in  which  the 
Egyptian*  removed  their  eoormout  blodn  of  granite,  at  appear*  from  numeroui  relief)  tculptured 
on  their  building*. 

Page  362  (>). — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramurio,  torn.  iiL  fol.  309. 

Page  361  CJ. — "  Magnificent  building*,"  lay*  the  Licentiate  Zuazo,  apeaiing  of  the  building* 
in  Anahuac  generally,  "  uve  that  not  one  wat  leen  with  a  vaulted  roof."  (Carta,  MS.)  The 
writer  made  large  and  careful  ob*erTation,  the  year  after  the  Conqneat.  Hi*  attertion,  if  it  be 
received,  will  settle  a  queation  much  mooted  among  antiquarie*. 

Page  364  C). — Herrera'*  account  of  thete  feathered  intect*,  if  one  may  to  ttyle  tbem,  show* 
the  Fanciful  error*  into  which  even  men  of  tcience  were  led  in  regard  to  the  new  tribe*  of  animal* 
ditcovered  in  America :  "  There  are  aome  bird*  in  the  country  of  the  nze  of  butterfliet,  with 
long  beaki,  brilliant  plumage,  much  esteemed  for  the  curiou*  worki  made  of  them.  Like  the 
bee*,  they  live  on  floners,  and  the  dew  which  *ettle*  on  them  j  and  when  the  rainy  iea*on  is  over, 
and  the  diy  weather  aet  in,  they  faaten  themaelve*  to  the  treei  by  their  beaki  and  aoon  die.  But 
in  the  fallowing  year,  when  the  new  raina  come,  they  come  to  life  again  I  "— HiaC.  General,  dec.  2, 

Page  365  p). — Monteiuma,  according  to'Goman,  would  allow  no  fruit  treea,  coniidering 
tbem  at  unauitahle  to  pleaiure-grounda.  (Crdnica,  cap.  7;.}  Toribio  aayi,  to  the  aame  effect, 
"  The  nativea  of  rank  did  not  cultivate  fruit  treea,  aince  fruit  wat  tupplied  them  by  their  vatalt. 
But  they  planted  ihtobberiei,  where  they  grew  rote*  and  kept  birda,  both  for  the  enj<>yroent  of 
their  aong,  and  alto  to  bunt  them  mth  the  blow-gun,  in  the  ute  of  which  they  are  very  expert." — 
Hitt.  de  lot  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  G. 

Page  36s  (*).— Hilt,  de  lot  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  6.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort*t,  ap.  Loreniana, 
pp.  111-113.— bviedo,  Hilt,  delaalnd.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  11. 

Page  366  ('). — Gama,  a  competent  critic,  who  »aw  them  jutt  before  their  deitniction,  praiset 
their  execution. — Gama,  Detcripcion,  Parte  g,  pp.  81-83. — Al«o  ante,  p.  81. 

Page  366  ('). — No  leat  than  one  tbomand,  it  we  believe  Gomara ;  who  addt  the  edifying  intelli- 
gence, "  It  happened  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  nomen  were  timultaneoutly  with  child." 

Page  368  ^>). — Bernal  Diaz  haa  given  ui  a  few  itemi  of  the  royal  cartt.  The  firat  cover  ii 
rather  a  atarthng  one,  being  a  fricaatee  or  atew  of  little  children  I  "  carnti  it  macbacboi  de  foea 
tdad."     He  admits,  however,  that  thii  it  tomewbat  apocryphal. 

Page  371  C). — The  feats  of  juggler*  and  tumblen  were  a  favourite  divcnion  ^th  the  Grand 
Khan  of  China,  ai  Sir  John  Mandeville  infonnt  ui.  (Voiage  and  Travaille,  chap,  ai.)  The  Aitec 
mountebanb  bad  auch  repute  that  Coitia  tent  two  of  them  to  Rome  to  amu*e  hi*  Hotineti, 
Clement  VII. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Meiuco,  torn.  ii.  p.  186. 
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Page  373  (}\ — If  the  biitorua  will  dciceiul  but  a  generation  later  for  bii  authorinea,  he  nuj 
find  materials  for  at  good  a  chapter  a*  any  in  Sir  John  Mandeville  or  the  Arabian  Nigbci. 

Page  374  ('). — "One  regreU  to  record,  in  connection  irith  n  great  a  MTeTeign,  the  vanity 
exhibited  \>j  a  conitant  change  of  coitume,  and  the  deiire  for  flatteij  only  tatiified  by  the  prostra- 
tion! of  the  crowd."  (Livy,  Hist.,  lib.  9,  cap.  18.)  The  remarb  of  the  Roman  hiatorian  in 
reference  to  Alexander,  after  he  wai  infected  by  the  mannen  of  Penis,  6t  equally  well  the  Aztec 
emperor. 

Page  377  (*). — "  Jewels  of  gold  and  nlver  and  precious  stones  besides  feather-work  and  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  wrought  with  such  consummate  skill  that  the  comprehension  of  them,  let 
alone  their  imitation,  i*  beyond  human  ingenuity."  (Carta  del  Lie.  Zuazo,  MS.)  The  licentiate 
Chen  eoumeiates  leveral  of  these  elegant  pieces  of  mechanism.  Cortis  is  not  less  emphatic  in  his 
adouratioa :  "  Reproductions  of  natural  forms  in  gold,  nlver,  hard-stone  and  feather-work  10 
accurate  that,  ai  regards  those  of  gold  and  silver,  no  goldsmith  in  the  world  could  produce  better ; 
while,  ai  regardi  the  stone-cutting,  the  imagination  cannot  conceive  with  what  inttnunenu  they 
attained  such  perfection  ;  and  as  for  the  feather-work,  that  such  perfection  of  technique  could  be 
produced  by  wax  and  brush  alone."  (Rel.  Seg.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p  no.)  Peter  Martyr,  a  less 
prejudiced  critic  than  Cortjs,  and  who  saw  and  examined  many  of  theae  golden  trinkets  afterwards 
in  Castile,  bear*  the  same  testimony  to  the  exquisite  character  of  the  workmanibip,  which,  he 
•ays,  far  «uipaMed  the  value  of  the  materiaL — De  Orbe  Novo,  dec  5,  cap.  lo. 

Page  377  (*). — Heixera  makes  the  unauthorised  assertion,  repeated  by  Solis,  that  the  Mezicaiu 
were  unacquainted  with  the  valae  of  the  cochineal,  till  it  wa*  taught  them  by  the  Spaniards. 
(Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec.  4,  lib.  S,  cap.  11.)  The  natives,  00  the  contrary,  took  infinite  pains 
to  rear  the  insect  on  plantations  of  the  cactus,  and  it  formed  one  of  the  staple  tributes  to  the 
crown  from  certain  districts. — See  the  tribute-rolls,  ap.  Lorenxana,  Nos.  23,  24. — Hemandei, 
Hilt.  Plantarum,  lib.  G,  cap.  116. — Also,  Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Messico,  torn.  i.  p.  114,  nota. 

Page  377  (•)■— Ante,  p.  69. 

Page  37S  (>). — Ziuuo,  who  Menu  to  have  been  nice  in  these  matters,  concludes  a  paragraph 
of  dainties  with  the  following  tribute  to  the  Aztec  adstiie :  "  There  were  on  sale  eggi,  boiled, 
raw  or  in  omelette  form,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  ttews  which  they  know  how  to  prepare ;  and 
many  soups  bendes,  and  pastry,  such  do  not  exist,  nor  can  be  found,  in  the  meagre  kitchens  of 
Medina,  nor  elsewhere  in  Tlamencoi,  where,  so  it  is  said,  such  merchandise  could  not  be  aeen." — 
Carta,  MS. 

Page  378  ('). — Ample  details — many  more  than  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give — of  the 
Aztec  market  of  Tlatelolco,  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all  the  old  Spaniards  who  visited  the 
capital.— Among  other*,  see  Rd.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.  Lorenzana,  pp.  103-105. — Toribio,  Hiit.  de 
loi  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  7. — Carta  dd  Lie  Zuazo,  MS. — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  RamuKO, 
torn.  iii.  fol.  309. — Bemal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  91. 

Page  37S  (^ — Zuazo  raises  it  to  80,000 1  (Carta,  MS.)  Cort^  to  60,000  (Rel.  Seg.,  ubi 
supra.)  lite  most  modest  computation  it  that  of  the  "  Anonymous  Conqueror,"  who  says  from 
40,000  to  50,000.  "  And  on  market-day,  which  is  held  every  five  days,  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  people  assemble  "  (Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Rimusio,  tom.  iii.  fol.  309) ;  a  confirmation, 
by  the  bye,  of  the  supposition  that  the  estimated  population  of  the  capital,  found  in  the  Italian 
version  of  this  author,  is  a  misprint.  He  would  hardly  have  crowded  an  amount  equal  to  the 
whole  of  it  into  the  market 

Page  3S0  (I). — Humboldt,  Esssi  PoUtique,  tom.  ii.  p.  40.    On  paving  the  square,  not  long 
ago,  round  the  modem  cathedral,  there  were  found  large  blocis  of  sculptured  stone  buri^  between 
tUrty  and  forty  feet  deep  in  the  ground. — lUd.  I0&  dt 
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Page  3S0  (*)- — Gavigero  calls  it  obtong,  on  the  alleged  aathoritj  of  the  "  Anonrmoiu  Con- 
queror." (Stor.  del  Mosico,  torn.  ii.  p.  27,  nota.)  But  the  Utter  uji  not  «  word  of  the  thipe, 
and  his  coatemptibte  woodcut  it  too  plainlj  dcftitute  of  all  proportion  to  funuih  an  infereace  of 
\xtf  kind.  (Comp.  Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramuiio,  toni.  ilL  tol.  307.)  Torquemada  and  Gomtra 
both  uf  it  wat  *quare  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  8,  cap.  1 1  ;— Cr6mca,  cap.  80) ;  and  Toribio  de  Bena- 
TCnte,  ipeaking  geaerally  of  the  MexLcan  templet,  wkjt  the^  had  that  foim. — Hiit.  de  los  lad^ 
MS.,  Pane  I,  cap.  iz. 

Page  380  p).— See  Appendix,  Part  2,  N».  a. 

Page  3S0  (*). — ClaTigero,  calling  it  oblong,  adopti  Torqueinada'i  ettimate, — not  Sahagun'i, 
ai  he  pretend*,  which  he  never  law,  and  who  giret  no  meaiurement  of  the  building, — for  the 
length,  and  Gomara'i  eatimate,  which  ii  •omewhat  leu,  for  the  breadth.  (Stor.  del  Menico,  torn. 
ii.  p.  38,  nota.)  Al  both  hia  auchoiitiet  make  the  building  aquare,  thit  ipirit  of  accommodation 
ii  whimaical  enough.  Toribio,  who  did  meaiure  a  uocalti  of  the  uaual  cooitmctioD  in  the  town 
of  Tenajuca,  found  it  to  be  fortjr  braaat,  or  two  hundred  and  for^  fe«t  iquare.  (Hitt.  de  loi  Ind., 
MS.,  Parte  1,  cap.  iz.)  The  great  temple  of  Mexico  wa*  undoubtedly  larger,  and,  in  the  want  of 
better  authocitiei,  one  maj'  accept  Torquemada,  who  makei  it  a  little  more  than  three  hnndred 
and  nily  Toledan,  equal  to  three  hundred  and  dght  French  feet,  iquare.  (Monarch,  Ind.,  lib.  8, 
np.  ti.l  How  can  M.  de  Humboldt  ii)eak  of  the  "great  concurrence  of  tettlmony"  in  r^ard 
to  the  dimennoDi  of  the  temple  }    (Enai  PoUttque,  torn.  ii.  p.  41.)     No  two  authoiitie*  agree. 

Page  381  (^). — Bernal  Diaz  sajt  he  counted  one  hundred  and  fourteen  atepa.  (Hiit.  de  la 
Conquiata,  cap.  qi.)  Toribio  layi  that  more  than  oae  perton  who  had  numbered  than  told  him 
the?  exceeded  a  hundred.  (Hiit,  de  loa  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  iz.)  The  nepi  could  hardlj 
have  been  lew  than  eight  or  ten  inchea  high,  each ;  Clavigero  auumei  that  they  were  a  foot,  and 
that  the  building,  therefore,  wai  a  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  high,  prediely.  (Stor.  de]  Meuico, 
tom.  ii'  pp.  18,  29.)     It  i>  aeldom  aafe  to  uae  anything  ttroDger  than  probably  in  hiitoiy. 

Page  384  C).— Ante,  p.  38. 

Page  385  C). — Bemal  DUi,  Hiit.  de  la  ConquiiCa,  cap.  91.  Whoever  examine!  Cort^'  great 
letter  to  Cbarle*  V.  will  be  auipriied  to  find  it  itated,  that,  instead  of  any  acknowledgment  to 
Montezuma,  he  threw  down  hii  idol*  and  erected  the  Chriitian  emblemi  in  their  atead.  (Rel.  S^., 
ap.  Loreniana,  p.  106.)  Tbii  waa  an  event  of  much  later  date.  The  Conquiiteder  wrote  hia 
deipatchei  too  rapidly  and  conciiely  to  give  heed  alwaya  to  exact  time  and  circumstance.  We 
are  quite  at  likely  to  find  them  attended  to  in  the  long-winded,  goiaiping, — ineitimable  chronicle 
of  Diaz. 

Page  385  ("). — Three  collectioni,  thui  fancifully  disposed,  of  theie  grinning  horror* — in  all 
130,000 — are  noticed  by  Gibbon  1  (Decline  and  Fall,  ed.  Miknan,  vol.  i.  p.  $1 ;  vol.  liL  p.  4;.} 
A  European  acholai  commendi  "  the  conqueror'!  piety,  hia  modenlian,  and  hi*  juitice  I " — Rowe'i 
Dedication  of  Tamerlane. 

Page  3S6  ('). — The  detire  of  pre*enting  the  reader  with  a  complete  view  of  the  actual  itate  of 

the  capital,  at  the  time  of  iti  occupation  by  the  Spaniard!,  hai  led  me  in  thii  and  the  preceding 
chapter  into  a  few  repetition!  of  remark*  on  the  Aztec  inatitution!  in  the  Introductorj  Book  <rf 
thia  Hiitory. 

Page  386  (■). — Toribio,  Hiat.  de  loa  Indioa,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  12. — Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap. 
So. — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramusio,  tom.  iii.  fol.  309. 

Page  391  (>). — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortfa,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  84. — Ixtliliochitl,  Hiat.  Chieh.,  MS., 
cap.  85.—*-  Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  3.— Oriedo,  Hilt,  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib,  33, 
cap.  6.    Beraal  Diaz  give*  a  very  difierent  report  of  thit  matter.    According  to  him,  a  number  of 
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one,  lUggMtei' 

who  came  into  the  plan  with  hejiCaCioD.  (Hut,  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  93.]  Thii  u  contrat7  to  the 
character  of  Cortia,  who  wai  a  man  to  lead,  not  to  be  led,  on  luch  occaaiona.  It  n  contmy  to  the 
geaeril  report  of  hiitorUnt,  though  theie,  it  mutt  be  confcMcd,  are  mainlj  built  on  the  general'! 
narratiTe.  It  ii  contrary  to  anterior  probability ;  nnce,  if  the  conception  lecm*  almoit  too 
deapeiate  to  hare  lerioiulj  entered  into  the  head  of  an^  one  man,  how  much  more  improbable 
ii  it,  that  it  ihould  have  originated  with  a  number  I  Laatly,  it  ia  contrary  to  the  poiitiTe  written 
itatement  of  Cortia  to  th«  emperor,  publicly  known  and  circulated,  confirmed  m  print  by  hit 
chaplain,  Gomara,  and  all  thi«  when  the  thing  waa  fteih,  and  when  the  parciet  iateretted  were 
alive  Co  contradict  it.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  captain  here,  at  in  the  case  of  the  burning  of 
the  th^a,  attumca  rather  more  for  himielf  and  hia  comrade*  than  the  facta  will  itrictly  warrant ; 
an  overtight,  for  which  the  lapse  of  half  a  century — to  aay  nothing  of  hit  avowed  anxiety  Co  abow 
up  the  claimt  of  the  latter — may  f umith  tome  apology. 

Page  J92  (■). — Even  Gomara  hit  the  candour  to  atyle  it  a  "  pretext  "^^cbaqut. — Cr6iuca, 
cap.  83. 

Page  392  (*). — Bema]  Dial  itatet  the  afiair,  alto,  differently.  According  to  him,  the  Aztec 
governor  wai  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  cuatomary  tribute  from  the  Totonaca,  when  Etcalante, 
interferinB  to  protect  hit  alUet,  now  aubjectt  of  Spain,  wai  tlain  in  an  action  with  the  enemy. 
(Hilt,  de  u  Conquitta,  cap.  93.)  Cort^  bad  the  bett  meant  of  knowing  the  facti,  and  wrote  at 
the  time.  He  doea  not  utually  thiink  from  avowii^  hia  policy,  however  tevere,  towardi  the 
native* ;  and  I  have  thou^t  it  lair  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  hia  ovm  vernon  of  the  ttory. 

P^e  393  ('). — Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  5. — ReL  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap,  Loren- 
lani,  pp.  S3,  84^  The  apparition  of  the  Virgin  wa*  teen  only  by  the  Aztect,  who,  it  is  true,  had 
Co  make  out  the  best  caie  for  their  defeat  they  could  Co  MonCeiumi;  a  luqiictou*  drcumttance, 
which,  however,  did  not  ttagger  the  Spaniardi.  "  And  indeed  all  we  toldiert  who  went  with  Cort^i 
believed  thii  firmly ;  and  it  it  true  that  the  Divine  mercy  and  Our  Lady  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
olwaytwith  ut." — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  93. 

^■8*  399  O- — Hertera,  Hiit  General,  dec.  a,  lib.  8,  cap.  3. 

Page  399  (■). — On  one  occatioo^  three  toldiert,  who  left  their  po*t  without  ordera,  were  sen- 
tenced to  run  the  gauntlet, — a  puuihinent  little  ihort  of  death. — Ibid.,  ubi  *upra. 

Page  399  C). — Beroal  Dial,  Hi*t.  de  la  Conquitca,  cap.  97. 

Page  399  ('). — "  And  afCer  they  had  owned  to  the  killing  of  the  Spaniarda,  they  were  aaked  if 
they  were  vaital*  of  Muteczuma.  And  the  aforcnid  Qualpopoca  replied,  wai  ^ere  any  other  lord 
whole  vaital  he  could  be  t  By  this  implying  that  there  was  no  other  lord  and  that  they  were  hit 
vaiaalt." — Rel.  S^.  de  CortJt,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  87. 

Page  407  (>).— Bemal  Diaz,  Hitt.  de  la  Conquitu,  cap.  96. 

Page  408  C).— Ibid.  cap.  97. 

Page  409  p).— Ibid.,  cap.  98. 

Page  409  (*). — According  to  Solii,  the  devil  doled  hia  heart  againat  these  good  men ;  though, 
in  the  biscortan's  opinion,  there  it  no  evidence  that  thii  evil  couiuellor  actually  appeared  and  con- 
verted with  Montezuma,  after  the  Spaniarda  had  ditplayed  the  CroH  in  Mexica. — Conquiata, 

Page  410  (>).— Bernal  Diaz,  Hitt.  de  la  Conqmita,  cap.  99.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.  Loren- 
zana, p.  88. 
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It  of  air-gun,  through  iriiich  he 

Page4ii(0.— Ante,  Bookl.  Chap.  VI. 

P^e  411  (*]■ — "  Thu  city  i>  called  Tezcuco,  and  hai  about  thirty  tboiuand  houieholden." 
(Rel.  Seg.,  ap.  Loreazana,  p.  94.)  According  to  the  Uceaciate  Zuazo  double  that  Dumber, — laattt 
mH  Veciias.  (Carta,  MS.)  Scarcely  probable,  a>  Mexico  had  no  more.  Toribio  ■peak*  of  it  u 
covering  a  league  one  nay,  by  iji  another  I  Hitt.  de  loa  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  7.)  Thii  muK 
include  the  environs  to  a  coniiderable  extent.     The  language  of  the  old  chroniden  U  not  the  moK 

Page  411  ('). — The  last  relici  of  this  palace  were  employed  In  the  foitificationi  of  the  ci^  in 
the  revoluiionary  war  of  iSio.  [litlilxochitl,  Veoida  de  !□>  £>p.,  p.  78,  nota.)  Tezcuco  it  now 
an  iDiigniGcant  little  place,  with  a  population  of  1  few  thouiand  Lubabitanct.  Iti  architectural 
remaina,  a)  itill  to  be  discerned,  seem  to  have  made  a  atroager  impreaiion  on  Mr.  Bullock  than 
on  moM  travellert.— Six  Monthi  in  Mexico,  chap.  27. 

Page  415  (*). — Rel.  Sc^.  de  Cortft,  ap.  Loreuana,  pp.  95,  96. — Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  Ut  Ind.,  MS., 
lib.  33,  cap.  S. — Iitliliocbitl,  Hiat.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  86.  The  btter  author  diaminea  the  capture 
of  Cacama  with  the  comfortable  reflection,  "  that  it  nved  the  Spaniarda  much  embarraaiment, 
and  greatly  facilitated  the  iatroduccion  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

Page  415  [■]. — Cort^  calla  the  name  of  thia  prince  Cucuzca. — In  the  orthographj  of  Aztec 
words,  the  general  waa  governed  by  hi«  ear;  and  wa*  wrong  nine  timet  out  often. — Sahagun, 
probably  regarding  him  aa  an  intruder,  has  excluded  hia  name  from  the  royal  roll  of  Texcuco. — 
Hist,  de  Nuen  EtpafU,  lib.  S,  cap.  3. 

Page  41;  C). — The  exceeding  lenity  of  the  SpaniA  commander,  on  thit  occanon,  adted 
general  adnuration,  if  we  are  to  credit  SoUt,  throughout  the  Aztec  empire  I  "  Tbta  bloodleta 
form  of  punishment  won  unirertal  approbation  throughout  the  whole  realm ;  and  it  wat  attri- 
buted to  the  superior  wiadom  of  the  Spaniarda,  aince  no  au:h  moderation  waa  expected  fromMonte- 
zunu." — Conquiita,  lib.  4,  cap.  a. 

Page  415  (*}.— Rd.  Seg.  de  Cortja,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  91. 

Page  416  p). — "  1  write  what  ia  reported,"  sayt  Martyr,  briefly,  in  reference  to  thit  valuation. 
(De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  3.)  Cartas  notices  the  reports  made  by  his  people,  of  large  and 
beautiful  edificei  in  the  province  of  Oaiaca.  (Rd.  S^.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  89.}  It  it  here,  also, 
that  some  of  the  most  elaborate  apedmena  of  Indian  architecture  are  ttill  to  be  teeo  in  the  mint 
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